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Muttahidah qaumiyat in agalliat Bihar: 
The Imarat i Shariah, 1921-1947* 
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The Jamiyat al-ulama-i Hind’s (JUH) muttahidah qaumiyat (broadly com- 
posite nationalism) is explored in this paper through the career of the 
Imarat i Shariah, a legal-spiritual institution that was set up in 1921 for the 
implementation of the shariat (the totality of revealed Islamic law). Based 
on Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s Quranically derived Amir e Hind scheme 
which he conceptualised during his pan-Islamist, Khilafatist years,’ the 
institution was perhaps forged only in Bihar, where Azad’s influence was 
known to be strong.” 

Unlike Sind,’ Punjab‘ and Bengal,‘ where the support of the pirs (spiri- 
tual mentors) was crucial to the Muslim League clinching its breakthrough 


* The centrality of enumeration in colonial sociology carried over into the politics of the 
1920s-1940s, therefore the reference to aqalliat (minonty) Bihar, where Muslims comprised 
10.1 per cent of the population, ın contrast to the provinces where they were the aksanyat 
(majority). 

! Aijaz Ahmad, * Azad's Careers: Roads Taken and Not Taken', in Mushirul Hasan, ed., 
Islam and Indian Nationalism Reflections on Abul Kalam Azad, New Delhi, 1992, 
pp 153-54 

2 Gail Minault, The Khilafat Movement: Religious Symbolism and Political Mobilization in 
India, Delhi, 1982, p. 153, Md Muzaffar Imam, Role of Muslims in the National Movement 
(1912-30), Delhi, 1987, pp. 107-09 for Azad's influence on Bihari Muslims during his 
internment in Ranchi between 1916-18. 

* Sarah F D. Ansari, Sufi Saints and State Power: The Pirs of Sind, 1843-1947, Cambridge, 
1992, pp. 157-58 ` 

+ Ian Talbot, Provincial Politics and the Pakistan Movement The Growth of the Muslim 
League in North-West and North-East India 1937-47, Karachi 1988, p 47; David Gilmartin, 
Empire and Islam | Punjab and the Making of Pakistan, Berkeley, 1988, p. 125. 

* Talbot, Provincial Politics and the Pakistan Movement, p: 75 
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in the provinces that came to comprise Pakistan, in Bihar it was the JUH- 
sponsored Imarat i Shariah which enlisted the support of the two most 
influential khanqahs as early as the 1920s. This was largely through the 
efforts of Maulana Abul Mohsin Muhammad Sajjad, a close associate and 
friend of Azad's. 

Born in Pehnasa, a village in the Nalanda area, Sajjad had been to 
various madarsas in Bihar and to Deoband for a while, before joining the 
Madarsa Anwar ul Uloom at Gaya as head mudarris (teacher).* It was in 
Gaya that he called a meeting of the ulama (theologians) in June 1918 
which founded the Anjuman Ulama i Bihar. Soon after, Sajjad toured 
throughout India, emphasising the need for an all-India organisation of the 
ulama.’ In December 1918 he suggested to Abdul Bari of Firangi Mahal 
that the ulama should intervene in politics. both to protect Islam from 
imperialism and to establish their religious leadership.* 

Maulana Azad later recalled that it was during his years of internment in 
Ranchi that Sajjad had met him and started working towards giving shape 
to his Imarat agenda.’ In Azad's scheme of things, in countries like India 
where Muslims were a minority and did not hold political power, the 
Imarat would function as an institution of political authority and state 
power, owing ultimate allegiance to the universal khilafat of Islam. He 
envisaged it maintaining a relationship with the country's government 
through a collective agreement." It was widely known that Azad had 
himself in mind as the future Jmam al Hind." However, Indian Islam had 
never known the institution of a chief theologian, supervising among other 
things a network of shariat courts.” The Amir e Hind idea was perhaps a 
sequel to Azad's 1920 proposal for the selection of an Indian imam. 
According to his plan the ulama of each province were to select their own 
Amir e Shariat and a council of ulama to assist him. These ulama were to 
establish shariat courts in every district and appoint district amirs. Finally 
all the amirs were to meet and select an Amir e Hind." 


é Maulana Mohammed Zafiruddin Miftahu, Imarat 1 Shariah. Deent Jad do Jehad Ka 
Roshan Baab, Patna, 1974, pp. 52-53, 633, 68-69 for Sajjad's post-swaraj visualisation of the 
institution. 

7 Imam, Role of Muslims, p. 125 . 

* Mushirul Hasan, Nationalism and Communal Politics in India 1885-1930, New Delhi, 
1991, p. 160. Also see The Searchlight, 21 November 1940, "The Late Maulana Sajjad: Mr 
Yunus’ Tribute’. 

* Ali Ashraf, ‘Appraisal of Azad’s Religious and Political Trajectory’, in Hasan, Islam and 
Indian Nationalism, p 109. i 

Ibid 

" Ahmad, 'Azad's Careers’, pp. 153-54. 

?. Ibid., p. 126; n. 14 on p. 171 argues that given the broad diversity of sects and seminanan 
traditions among Indian Muslims and the Shia-Sunm divide, the likelihood of the institution 
being workable was inconceivable 

? Minault, The Khilafat Movement, p. 153. According to Ian Henderson Douglas, Abul 
Kalam Azad. An Intellectual and Religious Biography, eds, Gail Minault and Christian W. 
Troli, Delhi, 1988, p. 273, when Azad realised that he could not be Imam al Hind, he told thee. 
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Sajjad initiated the translation of the scheme with a note circulated 
among the mashaikhs (title of respect given to Sufis) and ulama about the 
need to establish the Imarat to ensure the shariat way of life. He wrote that 
he had increasingly come to realise the limitations of an individual adherence 
to Islam and felt the need for an amir (leader) who would address the 
collective problems of the community that had its internal divisions. This 
was followed by a hectic tour of Bihar in late 1920. Sajjad concentrated on 
the two leading spiritual centres (ruhani marakiz): the khanqah Rahmania 
of Munger and khanqah Mujibia of Phulwarisharif, both of which were 
very influential in the province. His exercise in ending the gair-shariat (un- 
Islamic) lives of Bihari Muslims made a beginning when a meeting of the 
Bihar JUH in Darbhanga decided in early May 1921 that the ulama and 
mashaikhs of Bihar and Orissa would meet to elect an Amir e Shariat.” 

A month later the Bihar JUH met in Patna on 25-26 June 1921 and in 
the presence of Maulana Azad decided on Shah Badruddin of the Chistia 
Sabiria silsila (order) and of the Mujibia khanqah, Phulwari, as the provin- 
cial amir. Given his reluctance to leave his hospice, Sajjad was appointed 
his deputy (naib amir) to see to the actual organisation of the Imarat i 
Shariah.“ Though Azad’s Amir e Hind scheme. had been endorsed by the 
November 1921 JUH session, *most' [?] provinces failed to follow Bihar's 
example." This was a disappointment for Sajjad who had hoped that 
Bihar's pioneering role in the organisation of the JUH would be repeated 
in this instance too." 

The Bihar Amir e shariat and his naib were assisted by a council of nine 
ulama.” Under the Amir’s guidance dar ul qazas (shariat courts) and 


JUH that the ulama as a class should exercise the function of the Jmam Peter Hardy, The 
Muslims of British India, Cambridge, 1972, p. 193, mentions that the subcommittee appointed by 
the JUH in Badaun in December 1921 proposed that till the liberation of the Ottoman Khalifa 
his deputy, the Arr e Hind would be elected only at a general meeting of the JUH. When 
freed, the Ottoman Khalifa of Islam would appoint and dismiss the Amur, but only in 
consultation with the JUH. It was specified that Arr should be a scholar of tafsir, fiqh and 
hadith and be aware of the politics of tbe time 

" Miftahi, Imarat 1 Shariah, pp. 69-71. 

'S Ibid., pp. 53-55 and 69-73. 

% Shah Muhammad, ed., The Indian Muslims. A Documentary Record 1900-1947, New 
Delhi, 1983, Vol. 7, pp 87-89. His speech on 26 June 1921 pointed out that Indian Muslims 
were not an organised body precisely because they had no *Amir or Peshwa' as their head, as 
was laid down in the hadis. Without such a leader, their Khilafat and freedom struggle would 
remain unsuccessful. 

7 Minault, The Khilafat Movement, p. 154; Douglas, Abul Kalam Azad, p. 172. The Ab 
brothers, Abdul Bari and some other ulama were not in favour of Azad becoming Amur e 
Hind. 

8 Miftahi, Imarat i Shariah, p. 68. 

*? Shah Muhammad, The Indian Muslims, p. 89. The initial majlis i shura consisted of 
Maulanas Saiyid Suleman Nadvi (Desna), Abdul Ahad (Darbhanga), Usman Ghani (Gaya), 
Shah Muhiuddin and Nurul Hasan (Phulwari), Zaminul Haq and Abdul Wahab (Arrah), and 
hah Habibul Haq and Kefayet Husain (Patna). 
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several administrative departments started functioning in 1921.” The system 
of bait ul mal (public exchequer) was introduced and departments were 
created for the implementation of scriptural Islam.” Elections were arranged 
in ‘every’ district and centre of Muslim abadi (population) for the posts of 
naqueeb, rayees ul naqaba and sadr ul naqueeb.? Arrangements were made 
for the collection of usher and zakat and an assessment was made of a 
community levy (qaumi wasool) for ‘each’ village on the basis of a census 
of the Muslim population which was specially conducted for the purpose.? 
In general the Imarat i Shariah was projected as an institutional necessity 
for leading an Islamic life in a non-Islamic state.?* Thus an initial firman of 
the Amir emphasised that this was not possible without the efforts of a 
united, informed and consolidated community.” 

The aims of the JUH, the first political party of the ulama were, to begin 
with, quite general. Perhaps this was in the interest of forging a unity 
among the ulama. A more ‘outspoken’ list of aims, such as the defence of 
the holy places of Islam, separate shariat courts for the Indian Muslims and 
independence for India are said to be of a later date." In the post-Khilafat 
years, it was not the Muslim League but the JUH that survived well into 
the 1930s with its ‘elan as a national entity intact’.” However, the attitude 
of the ulama towards the Congress-led nationalist movement remained 
rather ambivalent for a while.? Following the JUH's May 1930 meeting at 


æ Miftahi, Jmarat t Shariah, pp. 78, 80 and 197-98; Tahir Mahmood, Statute Law Relating 
to Muslims in India: A Study in Constitutional and Islamic Perspectives, New Delhi, pp 
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In June 1993, the secretary, Imarat i Shariah, informed me that CID inspectors to date 
express deep surprise at the promptness with which people in the back of the beyond respond 
to its 'humble post-card notices' but ignore the ones from courts. 

7 Miftahi, Jmarat i Shariah, pp. 79-80 

2 [bid , pp. 192-93. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Mojahidul Islam Quasemi, Islam and The Collectivity, Patna, 1970 (?), pp 19-20. 

5 Miftahi, Imarat i Shariah, p. 80. 
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nationalism, achieving and protecting 'general religious rights', fighting for the freedom of the 
country, safeguarding the shariat and propagating Islam by missionary activity within and 
outside India. 

7 Hasan, Nationalism and Communal Politics, p. 292. It was only in the 1930s that the 
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Amroha it decided to follow Gandhi's lead in the civil disobedience move- 
ment.” But it constantly asserted that it had not merged itself organisation- 
ally with the Congress.” 

Yet the perceived appropriation of the JUH by the Congress surfaced 
repeatedly, in particular during election campaigns. When the Imarat i 
Shariah formed the Imarat Election Board in 1934, Abdul Aziz, who later 
became Bihar Provincial Muslim League (BPML) president in 1937, reacted 
by rallying the opinion of professional Muslims against ‘a few ulama of a 
particular [Sunni] sect’ arbitrarily insisting that all matters relating to 
religion in the Legislative Assembly be referred to it, thus making way for 
‘further dissensions’ in the community.” Likewise, S.M. Shere, the secretary 
of the BPML and Muslim Conference, observed that ‘thinking people’ 
among Muslims were aghast at the provincial ulama’s attempts at hegemon- 
ising politics in the name of religion at the initiative of the JUH whose 
programme bore an unmistakable resemblance to that of the Congress. For 
not only was Sajjad a leading member of the JUH, but Usman Ghani, 
secretary of the Imarat i Shariah and a member of the Imarat Election 
Board, and Hafiz Muhammad Sani and Shaikh Adalat Hussaini of Bettiah 
had been imprisoned for their participation.in the civil disobedience 
movement.” 

The tussle for the leadership of Bihari Muslims was soon evident in 
Abdul Aziz advising Muhammad Nauman to dissociate himself from the 
Imarat Election Board. Nauman, a Patna zamindar and vice-president of 
the Calcutta Muslim Chamber of Commerce, was the Imarat candidate for 
the Patna-Chotanagpur Muslim constituency. The reason he gave for 
dropping out was that the JUH, to which the Imarat was affiliated, had 
made no declaration of its views regarding Jinnah's Fourteen Points and it 
was far too close to the Congress." This 1930s electoral intervention of the 
Imarat i Shariah was later attributed to Sajjad's initiative in countering the 


? Imam, Role of Muslims, pp 265-66. 

9 See, for example, N.N. Mitra, ed., Indian Annual Register 1932, Vol. 1, p. 319. 
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9 The Indian Nation, 10 November 1934. Imam, Role of Muslims, pp. 206, 213-14 and 216 
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movement 
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shuddhi (reconversion) and sangathan (unity) campaigns that the Arya 
Samaj and Hindu Mahasabha had launched in Bihar.“ 

Subsequently, on 12 September 1936 the Muslim Independent Party 
[MIP] was floated with Sajjad, the naib amir of the Imarat i Shariah and 
the provincial JUH president as its president. Described as a party for ‘the 
emancipation of the poor and the uplift of agriculture’ the MIP supported 
the Congress goal of independence but aimed at securing constitutional 
safeguards for religion and culture. It was specified that only those members 
who agreed to consult the JUH and the Imarat i Shariah on religious 

matters would receive electoral support from the party. In 1937, of the 40 
' Muslim seats in the Bihar Legislative Assembly, the MIP won the largest 
number: 15. The Abdul Aziz-led Muslim United Party (MUP) which was set 
up in December 1936, and later merged with the Muslim League, won six 
seats and the Ahrars three. The Congress won five of the seven seats it 
contested. Before the Congress formed its 1937-39 ministry, it was M. Yunus 
of the MIP who led the interim ministry between April and July 1937.5 

Significantly, the MIP decided to cooperate with the Muslim League on 
19 December 1937, because it ‘too’ had ‘declared complete independence 
as its goal’. Six of its members were allowed to join the Muslim League, 
thus reducing the MIP’s strength in the legislature to nine.* Three years 
later a resolution of the MIP explained that this overlapping arrangement 
had been made at the suggestion of ‘some responsible members of the 
Muslim League’. However, as it turned out, the Muslim League had 
‘always’ opposed the MIP within and outside the legislature, and had also 
passed a resolution that no member of the MIP could join the Muslim 
League. The MIP therefore decided to end dual memberships. Those who 
wanted to join the Muslim League were directed to resign from the party 
by 23 April 1940 or else forfeit their seat in the legislature.” By contrast, in 
neighbouring UP the JUH had resigned as a body from the Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board on Maulana Azad's persuasion as early as May 1937. 

Considering that muttahidah qaumiyat has been described as being at 
‘the very core’ of all Muslim League-JUH differences,” the undemarcated- 
ness of the MIP-Muslim League in the Bihar legislature between 1937-39 
becomes explicable in the context of the BPML still being in the process of 
finding its feet and making its organisational breakthrough, with the sup- 
port it rallied around the Lahore Resolution still being in the future. In 
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Bihar, where Muslims were the aqalliat (minority), the Imarat i Shariah's 
contestation of the Pakistan movement centred on the Muslim League’s 
neglect of the aqalliat subahs (provinces) and the gair Islamiat of the 
Muslim League’s quaidat (leadership). 

The obvious disjuncture between the Muslim League’s ‘matam’ (funeral 
wailing) about the ‘mazlumiat (oppression) of 20-30 million aqalliat Muslims 
in the Congress-led provinces in the late 1930s, and its 1940 conceptualisation 
of a denominational homeland for the 60 million Muslims in the provinces 
where they were the aksariyat (majority), formed the core of Sajjad’s 
dismissiveness of Pakistan. As early as April 1940 he emphasised that the 
Muslim League was not spelling out its obvious implication that the aqalliat 
subah Muslims were being jettisoned for those in the aksariyat subahs." 
There was therefore no logic in the Muslims of Bihar and UP supporting 
the Pakistan movement. 

All that the Muslims of the aqalliat provinces were being offered as a sop 
for their ‘continuing slavery under the Hindus’? was an empty assurance 
that their huquq (rights) would be guaranteed by the collective strength of 
the Muslim majority states. According to Sajjad this was premised on two 
strange assumptions. One that any injustice done to Muslims in provinces 
where they were in a minority could be avenged on Hindu minorities 
residing in Muslim majority provinces. The other that the potential threat 
of retaliation by Muslim majority provinces would deter the victimising of 
Muslims in Hindu aksariyat provinces. In effect, he wrote, the first argu- 
ment implied a violation of the shariat as it would amount to the un-Islamic 
treatment of loyal citizens. The second was unlikely, if historical precedents 
were anything to go by. It was not as though Jinnah was unaware of these 
dimensions of the hostage argument. Above all, Pakistan could not be 
designated a Muslim riyasat (state), unless all non-Muslims were driven out 
or excluded from politics and reduced to the status of mere subjects, which 
was not quite what Jinnah had in mind. Later in the 1940s Jinnah's neglect 
and abandoning of the aqalliat provinces comes across sharply in the 
Imarat i Shariah's institutional publication, Naqueeb. 

After Sajjad's death in November 1940,? with the Muslim League and, 
very differently, the Momin Conference on the ascendant, the MIP faded 
out from the electoral centre stage that it occupied in 1937. However, it was 
a member of the Bihar Muslim Parliamentary Board comprising the JUH, 


* Rajendra Prasad, India Divided. Bombay, p. 338, gives the following percentages for 
Muslims: Bengal —52.3 per cent, Punjab—51 per cent, Bihar & Orissa—10-11 per cent and 
Madras—6.5 per cent. 

^ *Mushm India Aur Hindu India Ke Scheme Par Ek Aham Tabsara', Naqueeb, 14 April 
1940, reprinted on 10 January 1946. See also Faruqi, The Deoband School, p. 111. 

* *Muslim India Aur Hindu India'. 
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Momin Conference and the Congress Muslims that was formed at a meeting 
held in the kKhangah Rahmania in Munger in October 1945, in support of 
campaigning for the independence of the mulk (country) and, by extension, 
of the millat (community). The Board collected one lakh rupees for the 
elections, in which they were ranged against the bi-national mobilisation of 
the Muslim League.“ Around this time the mufti (expounder of Islamic 
law) of the dar ul Ifta, Imarat i Shariah issued a fatwa declaring it un- 
Islamic to join the Muslim League because its claims of protecting and 
representing the siyasi (political) and mazhabi (religious) rights of Muslims 
were not grounded in the Quran but the arithmetic of majority votes. More 
importantly, Jinnah had revealed his un-Islamic self around the question of 
personal law legislation.5 Shortly after, a fatwa of the Amir e Shariat 
explained that since the Bihar JUH was taking part in the election and the 
Imarat i Shariah had ‘full faith’ in it, it had decided to support the JUH 
candidates instead of fielding its own.“ 

In a reply to a pre-election query from Purnia, which was endorsed by 
the Amir, Mohiuddin Qadri, the naib amir, Imarat i Shariah and president 
of the Bihar JUH, Abdus Samad Rahmani summed up that the leaders of 
the Pakistan movement did not really contemplate an Islamic state. He 
also referred to Jinnah's lack of concern for the Muslims of the aqalliat 
subahs, whose self-doubts about the geography of Pakistan were patently 
dismissed, as for example at the Kanpur Muslim Students’ Federation 
meeting in 1942. The JUH supported neither Pakistan nor Akhand Bharat, 
but mukammal azadi (complete independence) for all the provinces within 
a loose federation. Pakistan implied not just confining Islam to the extremities 
of the subcontinent but abandoning the Muslims living in India. It was only 
in the JUH scheme of things that the aqalliat provinces would not get a raw 
deal.” Both Husain Ahmad Madani, the JUH president, and Abdus Samad 
Rahmani pointed to the Islamic roots of muttahidah qaumiyat and justified 
deploying it to ensure religious freedom in the forthcoming polity.* Like 
the rest of the JUH leadership Rahmani denied that the JUH was a mere 
appendage of the Congress and illustratively recalled having got the Nehru 
Report dumped in the Ravi.” 

The 1946 election results were quite the opposite of 1937 and reflective of 
the decade-long strengthening of the BPML. In Champaran, the stronghold 
of the Imarat i Shariah, the Muslim League swept the polls in Jogapatti, 
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Bagaha, Dhanaha and Ramnagar. It was only in Maintanr and Majhaulia 
that the JUH candidate got a large majority of the votes.” Of the 40 
Muslim seats, the Muslim League won 34. The JUH got none of the nine 
seats it contested, the Momin Conference won five seats and the Congress 
made it to just one.” 

Later in the year, in the aftermath of the October-November riot in 
which, according to the JUH estimate, about 30,000 Muslims were killed,” 
a deputation of the Muslim Students' Federation persuaded the MIP leader 
Mohammad Yunus to join the Muslim League in 1946.” Among those 
killed during the riot at village Hargawan were Maulvi Syed Abdul Qud- 
doos and Mohammed Shakeel, the son-in-law and grandson of the *Quaid- 
ul-Millat’, Sajjad.“ By this time the MIP had. only a paper existence. The 
Imarat i Shariah responded to the awful dimensions of the riot variously, at 
different levels. 

Several columns in Naqueeb attributed the timidity and fear of ‘every 
kafir-o-mushriq’ that Muslims had shown during the riot to their departure 
from virtuous Islamic practice. It was suggested that the only way out of 
the post-riots paranoia was concentrating on becoming *complete Muslims" 
by taking namaz, roza, haj and zakat more seriously. Or else divine wrath 
would strike them yet again. If Muslims migrated and abandoned their 
religion and beliefs, they would not find refuge in any corner of the world. 
Ultimately it was implicit faith alone that would ensure that there would be 
no majority but themselves.” In an article in Naqueeb, Syed Ahmed 
Husain, nazim Imarat i Shariah, persuaded Muslims to devote at least 40 
days a year to reconvert Muslims who had been subjected to shuddhi 
during the riot. He was also critical of Muslim women who had ended their 
lives by jumping into wells during the riots, without putting up a 'strong 
enough fight" against attacking kafirs. The proper way to protect the soul 
and in fact the community, he wrote, would have been for women to die 
fighting rather than to end their lives.* 


3 Appointment Department, Election Branch, 1E/BLA, 21/1946, Report of the returning 
officer, Champaran, 20 March 1946, Bihar State Archives, Patna. 
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Unlike Muslim League volunteers, the Imarat i Shariah strongly opposed 
the exodus of Bihari Muslims to Asansol, Burdwan and Calcutta. It was 
categorical that there was no resemblance whatsoever between the 1946 
migrations and the prophet’s hijrat because Muslims were fleeing Bihar in 
‘cowardly panic’ without seriously having tried to propagate Islam. Since 
violence was the last resort in Islam, the only other option before them was 
to become practising Muslims, spread Islamic values among Hindus and 
transform them into friends." Muslims were therefore asked to disregard 
those who generated an un-Islamic fear of kafirs,i.e.,the Muslim League.* 
For what was required to fight the odds against the community was not a 
numerical majority but courage and determination. The root of the problem 
lay in Muslims having mistakenly followed the lead of the Muslim League 
which had nothing to do with religion and therefore had little to offer 
beyond instilling an immobilising fear of the demographic majority.” 

Around mid-November, the nazim of the Imarat i Shariah suggested in 
the institutional publication, Naqueeb, that those who were contemplating 
leaving Bihar should confirm the opinion of the national level Congress 
and the Muslim League on the issue before doing so.*? The same publication 
was very critical of the ‘wrong leadership’ of the Muslim League in the 
aftermath of the riot. For even those who lived in areas unaffected by the 
riot had been advised to leave the province. On the other hand its encour- 
agement of the exodus from the worst hit areas of the riot had taken the 
pressure off the Bihar Congress and spared it the responsibility of rehabili- 
tation. The Imarat i Shariah therefore advised Muslims to verify all rumours 
about the recurrence of violence with it because, under the circumstances, 
migration from Bihar amounted to abandoning Islam in the region. Only if 
they projected themselves as the foremost proponents of Islam would no 
majority government dare touch them.* There was much anguish in the 
institution about ‘two-thirds of the Muslims of Patna’ having left the 
district because of the Muslim League’s propaganda.” 

At another level, a JUH team comprising Mohammed Mian, Mufti Zia 
ul Hasan and Maulana Noor Saheb that toured the badly affected Munger 
district issued a statement suggesting that all Muslim organisations meet to 
discuss the future of Muslims.9 Around this time Raghib Ahsan, originally 
from Gaya, and subsequently of the Bengal Muslim League, who was in 
Patna for relief work wrote to the Amir e Shariat on 28 November 1946 


*? Naqueeb, 30 November 1946. 
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suggesting a ‘complete unity and partnership’ between the Imarat i Shariah 
and Muslim League to instil confidence among the Muslims in post-riot 
Bihar. Mohammad Mohiuddin replied as promptly as 2 December. His 
readiness to take up Ahsan’s suggestion was evident in his playing down of 
the political agenda of the Imarat i Shariah and his emphasis on the 
institution’s work of religious guidance, propagation of Islam and the 
protection of orphans, converted Muslims, the poor and widows. He felt it 
was imperative after the riot that the Imarat i Shariah concentrated solely 
on the constructive activity upon which depended the strength and power 
of the community. Approving of the unity move he added that he hoped 
the resulting proximity would dispel the misgivings (that were noticeable 
among Muslims) ‘due mainly, to a distance’ maintained by the Imarat i 
Shariah from the Muslim League.“ 

Nothing emerged from this unity initiative and, not long after, Naqueeb 
commented that at least to some extent the 1946 riot was the result of the 
(Muslim League) kind of politics that had been going on for a decade.* 
What it suggested was unity under a single organisation, but one based 
‘entirely on Islamic values and religious teachings’.* Considering the basic 
political differences between the Muslim League and the JUH-this seemed 
unlikely. Instead there was an attempt at getting together like-minded 
organisations such as the Ahrars and the Khudai Khidmatgars to unite as 
one organisation." However, the Jamiyat ul Momin, which had forged 
ahead of the MIP was advised to withdraw from poiitics and revert to social 
reform of the biradari.* 

Muttahidah qaumiyat, conceptualised within sharia i islamiya and sub- 
scribed to by the Congress Muslim formation had two main sources of 
inspiration: Maulana Azad and Husain Ahmad Madani.® The political 
ideology of the JUH has been described as the ‘covenantal theory of 
composite nationalism’, involving an implied covenant between Hindus 
and Muslims against the British.” Thus Azad Sobhani speaking at the JUH 
session that elected the Amir e Shariat, Bihar, indicated that the ulama 
ought to be cautious to ensure that their intervention in religious matters 
did not come in the way of Hindu-Muslim political interaction. It was not 
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the intention of Muslims, he said, to make Hindus ‘slaves’ by electing an 
amir.” The programme of the ulama envisioned an independent India in 
which an internally autonomous community, governed by the shariat, 
guided by the ulama and headed by the Amir e Hind would function as a 
self-regulating millat with their own shariat-based courts and educational 
institutions. They would inhabit the same space as Hindus but remain 
culturally apart, until such time, at least some of them thought, as their 
example would win the Hindus to Islam.” 

The career of Maulana Azad has been described as one of ‘unceasing 
shifts’.” Thus in the 1910s he spoke of Islami qaumiyat (Islam’s universal 
nationhood), with Constantinople as its centre." In 1920 he ‘resurrected’ 
the concept of umma wahidah, which he later took to translating as 
muttahidah qaumiyat, with an emphasis on nationalism and unity. He 
justified the active cooperation between Muslims and Hindus for the 
liberation of India with arguments from the Quran and the sunna (the way 
of the prophet). According to the Quran, non-Muslims were divided into 
two categories, those who attack Muslims (like the British) and those who 
do not (like the Hindus). Azad deployed the prophet’s alliance with non- 
Muslims in AD 628 in Medina as the basis of ummah wahida.” 

A few years later, in 1938, the JUH president, Husain Ahmad Madani, 
propounded his theory of composite nationalism in Muttahidah Qaurniyat 
Aur Islam. The word qaum, he argued, applied to any collective group 
regardless of whether its common characteristics were religion, habitat, 
race, colour or craft. It was to be distinguished from millat, which was a 
collectivity with a shariat and din (faith). Muslims in India, he wrote, were 
fellow nationals of other communities and groups in India, although separate 
from them in religion. Nations were made by homelands. England, for 
example, constituted one nation in which members of different faiths lived 
together. His argument was that freedom from British rule was a prerequisite 
for the proper performance of Islamic duties. Since Muslims were not 
strong enough to win freedom for themselves, they needed the help of non- 
Muslim communities. Cooperation with the Congress was therefore grounded 
in Islamic principles and the dictates of ‘wisdom and foresight’.* 
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In 1930 the Congress assured the ‘Jamiyat [JUH] and Mussalmans in 
general’ that it would ‘at all times’ respect the liberty of all religions and 
cultures in India." The Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 again 
declared its policy of religious neutrality.” This was routinely reiterated in 
Congress fora. A resolution of the 1938 Haripura Congress session elaborated 
that since the struggle for independence could only be carried on 'effectively 
on a united basis', it regarded the protection of religious, linguistic, cultural 
and other minority rights as its ‘primary duty and fundamental policy’.” 
There was, however, an asymmetry in the Congress and JUH understand- 
ing of composite nationalism. 

Thus when the Congress ministry resigned in 1939, Sajjad, as naib amir 
of the Imarat i Shariah and president of the Bihar JUH, wrote to the 
members of the Congress Working Committee cataloguing the 'acts of 
omission and commission' of the Congress, tracking the history of muttahidah 
qaumiyat and summing up why ‘most’ Muslims felt a ‘genuine and sincere 
aversion for the Congress’.” He recalled that in the early 1930s it was the 
efforts of Congress Muslims, JUH and the Ahrars that had enabled the 
Congress to present a ‘united front of the country [sic] and to overcome 
the ‘obstructionist’ strategies of the Muslim Conference, Muslim League 
and Liberal Federation which attempted to keep the Muslims aloof from 
nationalist agitation. In fact, much of the ground that the Congress had 
broken among Muslims was ‘on account of the JUH. Yet, he wrote, 
Muslims were subsequently rather blatantly kept backstage in the Congress 
organisational structure.” 


7 AICC 7/1947, ‘Working Committee 4-7 June 1930, Allahabad, Resolution No IX’, 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi (hereafter NMML). This was passed in the 
context of the JUH's Amroha decision to join the civil disobedience movement 
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Sajjad continued that during the 1936 elections, the MIP’s economic and 
political programme and creed were ‘just the same as that of the Congress’. 
In fact it was the support that the MIP received from the Imarat i Shariah 
and the JUH that explained the electoral popularity of the Congress among 
the Muslim masses. Indeed, as he saw it, the capture of most of the Muslim 
seats by the MIP created ‘a favourable atmosphere’ for the Congress. The 
expectation therefore was that ‘after the election the country would present a 
united front’ and ‘march forward in unison and amity . . . and tackle the 
constructive programme cojointly’. However, as soon as the results were 
out the Congress smugly decided not to ‘coalesce with any other party’. 
That, he wrote, was ‘the first wrong move which provoked Muslims against 
the Congress’. A genuine composite nationalism would have been possible 
only if coalition ministries had been formed both in Bihar and UP, with at 
least one member of the MIP included in the former.® 

In Sajjad’s view, the Congress made a misplaced attempt at weaning the 
Muslims away from their ‘true leaders’ and welding Hindu-Muslim unity 
through its Muslim Mass Contact campaign. Instead it should have ‘taken 
over to their side such parties of UP and Bihar which were already inclined 
to work on the lines prescribed by the Congress throughout India’, and 
pre-empted the Muslim League from spawning an atmosphere of antagonism. 
There was also a lack of seriousness in the Congress handling of the under- 
representation of Muslims in local bodies, an issue that was neglected 
despite several ‘warnings’ from both Sajjad and Maulana Azad, with the 
result that Sajjad could not help concluding that the Congress was ‘com- 
munalist to the core’. 

In sum, the 22-page letter to the Congress leadership concluded that the 
grievances of Muslims could not be solved by only coalition ministries and 
the reservation of seats in the legislature ‘as the Muslim League might 
think’. For in order to maintain their identity it was crucial that ‘the 
principle of cultural autonomy’ was recognised in the constitution of free 
India. The JUH had passed certain unanimous resolutions which it addressed 
to the Congress Working Committee in 1939, but the year had ‘rolled by’ 
without any response from it. 

Sajjad was referring to the resolutions passed by the JUH in early March 
1939 which centred its delineation of the parameters of muttahidah qaumiyat 
on the question of cultural autonomy. While the conference ‘emphatically’ 
appealed to Muslims to enlist as primary members of the Congress in ‘all 
towas and villages throughout India and to participate in the day-to-day 
working of all the Congress Committees’ in order to arrive at independence 
with the religious and national rights of Muslims constitutionally safeguarded, 
it clarified that the JUH did not ‘invariably’ support the Congress. To the 
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JUH ‘unity did not mean the amalgamation of different types of societies 
and cultures into one’. For Muslims would not ‘budge an inch’ from their 
‘Islamic culture, faith and practices and mode of life’. Thus the ‘only way’ 
to protect Islam in the future was to strengthen the JUH, ‘the lieutenants 
of the Holy Prophet and the defenders of the honour of Islam’. 

At the same session in Delhi the JUH passed a resolution to process a 
scheme prepared by Sajjad towards putting together a cultural autonomy 
bill in the provincial legislatures. The argument for such a bill was that 
Muslims formed ‘a compact and independent milla? with their ‘own Islamic 
life and culture’ and in order to ‘fulfil the social and personal requirements 
of Indian Mussalmans' it was crucial that their personal law be protected. 
Sajjad's scheme envisaged each provincial government appointing an officer 
called Nazir i Umur-i Islaia to be in charge of Muslim affairs such as waqfs, 
the appointment of qazis, religious instruction, advising the government on 
inter-communal relations in India according to the "international principles' of 
Islam and on legislation regarding Muslim personal law.** 

About the Congress's Wardha scheme of education the JUH conference 
concluded that it completely ignored ‘the different religions and tendencies’ 
of India's inhabitants. It feared that the inculcation of ahimsa (non- 
violence) would eventually affect Islamic beliefs such as qurbani and jehad, 
adding that it was ‘an open fact’ that Muslims (read the JUH) had adopted 
ahimsa only ‘as a measure of policy on account of their environments [sic] 
in India’; they had not ‘forgotten or renounced violence’. But the new 
scheme of education implied ‘a total change’ in their beliefs and an end to 
their ‘social and religious rights’. Muslims were, however, ‘not prepared 
even for a moment to give up their culture for any other culture’ or to ‘get 
absorbed in a united nation admitting of no difference between Islamic and 
non-Islamic cultures'." The JUH therefore insisted on the following amend- 
ments: coeducation was to be dropped; girls over 12 were not to be 
compelled to attend even separate girls’ schools; and Muslim children were 
not to be taught music or to sketch living beings.* These amendments were 
to precede any ‘explicit agreement’ with the Congress scheme of education. 
‘Otherwise the Muslims would not accept it and the whole responsibility of 
dissensions and recriminations in the country’ would rest with the authors 
and promoters of the scheme. Together with Mohammad Kifayatullah and 
Maulana Ahmad Saeed, Sajjad was the third signatory to the resolution.” 

In a 1940 statement Sajjad, Maulana Minatullah of the khanqah Rah- 
mania, Munger, Khalil Ahmad and Fazlur Rahman summed up that the 


5 Valmiki Choudhary, ed., Dr. Rajendra Prasad: Correspondence and Select Documents, 
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Congress had neglected provinces where Muslims were in the aqalliat, and 
which had been ‘the chief hotbeds' of ‘the distrust between the two major 
communities and all the grievances that the Muslims had in the past'. In 
their view, it was important that the problems of Muslims in the minority 
provinces were tackled on a priority basis to restore their confidence. 
Instead, they pointed out, the Congress president had held talks on the 
Hindu-Muslim question only with the premiers of Muslim-majority pro- 
vinces. They demanded that till the framing of a constitution for a genuine 
federal state, if provisional governments were set up at the centre and in 
the provinces, Muslims and non-Muslims be represented in equal strength." 

Tension between the Congress and the JUH turned sharp in the wake of 
the 1946 riot. A JUH general body meeting presided over by Husain 
Ahmad Madani referred to the criminal involvement of ‘fanatical’ members 
of the Congress as well as its leadership in several instances of rioting. It 
demanded the setting up of a tribunal to decide riot cases, composite police 
pickets for pockets of Muslim habitation, licences for those Muslims who 
wanted to keep arms for self-defence, security support for reconversion to 
Islam, the release of arrested Muslims and the continuation of refugee 
camps till conditions were suitable for the return of the homeless. It also 
repeated its earlier suggestion that the Congress give the Cabinet Mission 
plan’s grouping serious thought.” 

The report of the JUH team that toured Munger district demanded that 
the Congress act against the Bihar ministry to ‘purge itself of those elements’ 
that had participated in the riot. Jawaharlal Nehru’s plain-speaking in a 
flurry of meetings in Bihar was an unacceptable substitute for this. There 
was also a demand for the deployment of composite military units as a 
precondition for the return of the Muslims to their ravaged villages. Later, 
on 21 December 1946 the Bihar JUH held a meeting which was attended 
by its district presidents from Saran, Munger, Gaya, Patna, Bhagalpur and 
Santhal Parganas and the office holders and workers of the Imarat i 
Shariah. This meeting too held the Bihar government entirely responsible 
for the riot and appealed to the Muslims of Bihar to remain united in the 
face of the crisis and to keep the JUH acquainted with their problems.” 

Since around the 1920s the JUH had been actively trying to reduce the 
applicability of customary law and substitute the implementation of the 
shariat among Muslims.” The attack on customary law and customary 
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variations as well as on the way customary law constituted contiguous, 
syncretic collectivities that were not ‘Muslim’ communities, was aimed at 
introducing a legal homogeneity among Muslims as a basis for a common 
religious identity.“ How this exercise fared on the ground in Bihar is yet to 
be looked at.5 What is significant, however, is that beyond a point, the 
Imarat i Shariah steered clear of introducing a homogeneity in the practice 
of Islam. 

In its early years in the 1920s, the Imarat i Shariah distributed approxi- 
mately 70,000 religious tracts and pamphlets. Its muballigheen (field workers) 
covered about 12,000 towns, villages and pockets of Muslim abadi (popula- 
tion), to wean back Muslims during the peak years of shuddhi and sangathan, 
under the personal supervision of Sajjad. According to its records, during 
this period 19,137 Muslims ‘repented’ for neglecting their daily prayers, 
16,508 of them gave up keeping chotis and tikis and 6,853 of them vowed to 
give up un-Islamic practices such as keeping idols and their preconversion 
names. Also that 74,374 Muslims gave up liquor and ‘hundreds’ of non- 
Muslims adopted Islam. Between 1925-27 Sajjad initiated campaigns to 
pre-empt Arya Samaj preachers from Banaras and Ayodhya operating 
among communities that straddled popular Islamic and Hindu practice. 
These included the Gaddis of Gorakhpur and Champaran and the Chauterwa 
Doms and Bhats in Saran. In addition to such tablighi efforts, on one 
occasion Sajjad camped for six months in Bettiah in Champaran when 
there was riot over a Mahabir procession.* 

In 1969 a booklet published by the Imarat i Shariah reiterated what it 
described as the historic decision of 41 eminent ulama and mashaikhs, 
arrived at 40 years earlier, as a set of permanent guidelines for it. It 
summed up how it intended to build non-sectarian solidarity among Bihari 
Muslims, by steering clear of ‘trivial’ differences of practice and ritual. It 
clarified that contrary to conflicting charges, the institution was propagating 
neither Wahabism nor bidat. The Amir e Shariat was not to directly or 
indirectly issue any directives on milads, qawwalis and sama, the kissing of 
graves or covering them with chadars, fatehas and the loud invocation of 
pirs. The oath to the Amir would leave Muslims free to take oaths on other 
pirs. The Ima1at also undertook not to advise anyone to become a murid of 
or to dissociate from any particular pir. All its workers were under strict 
instructions to abide by these principles.” Evidently the Imarat i Shariah 

* Kumkum Sangan, ‘Politics of Diversity: Religous Communities and Multiple Patnarchies’, 
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was not insistent on the scriptural practice of Islam, because of its origin in 
the coming together of the ulama and mashaikhs of Bihar. But this is a 
subject well worth detailing. 

Between the 1920s and the 1940s intersecting definitions of ‘the nation’ 
based themselves differently, on culture and religion or territory,* or 
religion in territorial terms.” The Hindu Mahasabha’s argument against 
the composite nationalism subscribed to by the Congress Muslim formation 
hinged on its thesis that common habitat and territory alone could not 
overcome religious, racial and cultural differences. Therefore the Hindu 
nation which was a 5,000 year old ‘national being’ did not need the 
partnership of Muslims, who anyway could not authentically support terri- 
torial nationalism given their extra-territorial affiliations.'? This Hindutva 
position was obviously ranged against the territorial nationalism conceptual- 
1sed by the proponents of muttahidah qaumiyat. 

It has recently been argued that the social perception of Hindustan as 
one political unit inhabited by two qaums but occupied by the British, was 
a political construct of 1857 that ‘reappeared’ during the Khilafat move- 
ment.'? While the 1920s context was different, the sense of the land, of the 
country itself as a link between the two communities is evident in the 
Imarat i Shariah. Thus it visualised mazhabi azadi as a concomitant of 
watani (broadly territorial) azadi, within the parameters of a loose feder- 
ation.'? Those who lived in the country were a pre-existing nation: ‘qul 
sarzamine Hind ke rahne wale ek qaum ke hain’. Not only was the Congress 
flag regarded as a qaumi and mulki (of the land) flag,’* but Urdu too was 
characterised as a mulki, not a mazhabi zuban.'9 

The differences between the muttahidah qaumiyat subscribed to by the 
MIP and the Imarat i Shariah on the one hand, and the Congress on the 
other, were, however, evident with regard to questions of cultural autonomy 
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and anti-imperialist political partnership.'~ To a large extent this flowed 
from two very differently premised composite nationalisms, both of which 
were articulated in the 1920s;one Quranic and the other an additive of 
religious communities. In Bihar, even as it remained anchored to compo- 
site nationalism, the JUH showed a decade-long ambivalence towards the 
Muslim League,” prior to the former's organisational consolidation after 
the Pakistan resolution and, for a while, following the 1946 riot. But after 
the tagsim (Partition), it was the composite nationalism of the 1920s that 
was reinvoked by the Congress and Maulana Azad to persuade Muslims 
supportive of the Muslim League to recast themselves in a ‘new mould'.'* 

The Imarat i Shariah attributed the post-Partition trauma of Muslims to 
‘seven years of a wrong struggle for the creation of Pakistan'.'" More 
specifically, Naqueeb wrote that the house searches (for arms), disloyalty 
charges and, in general, the partitioning of Muslim families were a vindica- 
tion of Husain Ahmad Madani's unheeded advise to the aqalliat subahs 
that Pakistan held nothing for them."® Summing up the differences between 
the JUH and the Muslim League in October 1947, Abdus Samad Rahmani 
wrote that the latter had always looked at the problems of Indian Muslims 
from the perspective of Western nationalism and had thus left many of 
them to live as a minority in India. Whereas it was the JUH brand of 
‘Islamic nationalism’ that had made more political sense." 

Electorally ahead of the Muslim League in the 1930s the MIP was later 
outpaced by it during the 1946 elections and subsequently after the 1946 
riot which the Muslim League projected as a confirmation of the inevitability 
of the denominational nationhood of Pakistan. Yet the Imarat i Shariah 
which Maulana Azad conceptualised in the early twentieth century continued 
beyond his later ideological shifts, though in the main as a legal-spiritual 
institution. This retrieval of the contestation of the Pakistan movement 
from the historian's footnote'? reveals what was perhaps a singular inter- 
vention of the ulama and Sufis acting in tandem. The combination of the 
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implementation of the shariat with the struggle for swaraj linked the 
cultural autonomy of the millat with the attainment of freedom for the 
mulk. However, the Islamic identity, unyoked from the specificities of 
class, language and region, that was thrust on the Muslims!” by the ulama 
was fissured both before and after 1947, particularly by the politics of the 


razil (labouring) biradaris such as the Momins, Rayeens, Mansoors, Idrisis 
and Quraishes.''* 
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The essay has as its broad canvas the emergence of the museum in India as 
an integral organ of the extensive knowledge-producing apparatus that was 
central both to the experience and the ‘fantasy of empire’.' It takes up the 
particular case of the Indian Museum of Calcutta, the first museum of the 
empire, being instituted as early as 1814 in the seat of colonial power, 
conceived over time as a mother-institution that would hold a representative 
Indian collection. It explores the formation and self-definition of mainly 
one discipline—archaeology—around and within the space of the museum. 
The story it recounts has, therefore, two quite separate points of beginning: 
one which goes back to the founding of the first museum in India within the 
premises of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the other which emerges out of 
the first state-sponsored British initiatives towards the survey and docu- 
mentation of India’s ‘antiquities’. 

Both the museum and archaeology arrive in the colony already well- 
formed as institutions and disciplines, their objects and functions clearly 
set out. Yet a critical issue is how India as a locus of knowledge would act 
upon and intervene in the forms to be assumed by such disciplines and 
institutions in their colonial setting. One of the main concerns of this essay 
is this theme of the different genealogies of disciplines and institutions in 
the colony—the different processes of transplantation of Western know- 
ledges in the particular sites of operation. I emphasise, in this context, the 
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variations in form, functioning and effect that separated a body such as the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta from its metropolitan counterpart—so as never 
to mistake it ‘for its metropole, the British Museum’ + so as also to fore- 
ground the specificities and imperatives of the local context in the working 
of such an institution. 

I make my central case around the apparent failure of such museums to 
fully transform themselves from ‘Wonder Houses’ into new centres of 
disciplinary and scientific specialisation, despite a concerted drive in this 
direction since the 1870s. This problem would remain at the core of 
archaeology’s attempts to carve out a specialised niche for itself within the 
Indian Museum’s main spread of ‘natural history’, ‘ethnography’ and 
‘industrial art’ exhibits. The problem would also loom large in the self- 
positioning of the museum, its collections and its modes of display vis-à-vis 
a public for whom it existed: a public ranging from the ‘ignorant native’ to 
the new ‘knowing subject’. It is in this unbridged gap between its actual 
and intended public (between the uninitiated and the initiated viewers) 
that one can perceive the pith of the tensions that marked the colonial birth 
and location of the museum in India. The issue of the ‘failure’ or ‘incomplete- 
ness’ of the Indian Museum as a modern body of public education can, 
then, be reconceptualised as one of ‘hybridity’ and colonial difference, and 
placed in the hiatus between the intended role of the museum and its many 
unintended meanings throughout the late nineteenth/early twentieth 
century.’ 


The First Museum of Colonial India 


When museums first began to be conceived of in British India during the 
mid-nineteenth century, a European model of museums as state institutions 
for the collection and display of historical, scientific or artistic artefacts was 
already well established. The British Museum, by the early nineteenth 
century, had emerged as the exemplary metropolitan institution: a magni- 
ficent repository of antiquities of all civilisations of the ancient world. 
Foremost of the knowledge-producing institutions of the empire, it 
exemplified the idea of ‘the imperial archive’, an entire epistemological 
complex for representing comprehensive knowledge whose reach extended 
across the globe.‘ As its main rival, the Musée Frangais that the French 
Revolution had brought into being in 1792 in the galleries of the old royal 
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palace of the Louvre, had evolved as a holder of both the nation’s antiquities 
and of antiquities scoured from all over Europe and the Near East. 

The museum in Europe, as has been extensively studied, had its precursors 
in the large royal collections, the Renaissance galleries of paintings of 
Italian princes and the thriving antiquarian tradition of ‘cabinets of curi- 
osities’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These prior holdings 
formed both the source and the point of contrast against which the modern 
museum attached ‘history’ and ‘science’ to the same objects, and placed 
them within new groups and sequences.’ In early-nineteenth-century 
Europe, the museum found its place within a richly reverberating world of 
visual invocations and scenographic spectacles of history. The appeal of 
history paintings and prints of classical antiquity was now matched by the 
thrill of Daguerre’s dioramas of old architectural sites, the London historical 
pantomimes and the great world fairs and exhibitions: all with their unique 
‘reality effects'. The world generated its hierarchies of genres and repre- 
sentations in what could pass as the most authentic image of the past. 
This is where the museums assumed their premier role as the most ordered 
and complete replications of the past in all its materiality, as they 
transformed old treasure troves and curio-cabinets into scientifically classi- 
fied displays of the art and antiquities, history and ethnography of nations. 
By the middle years of the century, composite collections in Europe were 
beginning to give way to separate disciplinary museums of ‘art’, ‘antiquities’, 
‘ethnography’ (‘museums of mankind’) and ‘natural history’, each worked 
out as distinct fields of knowledge and opened to further divisions and 
subdivisions. 

It was in marked contrast to this scenario that the first museums in 
colonial India were conceived of in the earlier seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century sense of assembling a complete and unified corpus of knowledge 
under one roof. The early ideal of a museum had been that of a collection 
and a display that ‘should represent the universe by means of a systematic 
classification of all subject matter’.’ Thus India’s exotic universe in its 
entirety, in its past and present, in its natural and human wealth, scientific 
and civilisational resources, offered itself to the space of the museum. To 
the Western antiquarian and scholar, India could figure as a single unified 
site where her flora and fauna, her fossils and minerals, her cultures and 
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customs, her diverse people and, no less, her arts and antiquities could all 
feature within the same collective constellation. 

The beginnings of the museum in India are closely tied to the workings 
of that most prestigious institution of Indological scholarship, Sir William 
Jones's Asiatic Society, founded in Calcutta in 1784. The proposal to form 
a museum within the Asiatic Society in 1814 was part of a broader attempt 
at the time to place the Society on a solid institutional footing.* From being 
a loose federation of scholars as Sir William Jones had planned it, the 
Asiatic Society had been transformed under H.T. Colebrooke into a more 
concrete organisation, with its own premises, its own library and museum. 
In fact, the construction of a building for the Society was occasioned 
mainly by the need to set up a museum within it. The founding impulse 
behind such a museum was, in essence, scientific and institutional. 
Amateurish and antiquarian passions for collecting were, from the start, 
being processed into a systematic search for and cultivation of knowledges.’ 
The idea was to treat India as a field that could be mined for knowledge— 
to order and organise the vast material she offeréd the Western scholar for 
the advancement of the different natural and human sciences. 

The absence of such a learned material archive was seen to be a major 
deficiency within the Asiatic Society, for all its path-breaking work of the 
first decades with Sanskrit texts. It was to remedy this deficiency that the 
Asiatic Society was now 'called upon to adopt active measures for... 
collecting from the abundant matter, which India offers, a Museum that 
shall be serviceable to history and science'.? The museum that was to be 
*collected' was to consist of 'all articles that may tend to illustrate Oriental 
manners and history or to elucidate the peculiarities of art and nature in 
the east'." The central constitutive urge was that of collecting, not of 
displaying. The collection was to exist only for that small initiated circle 
(then, an exclusively Western one) who perceived its need and appreciated 
its value; its display before a larger public to disseminate the aura and the 
knowledges that surrounded each object was yet to feature on the agenda. 

Throughout its early history, the museum in India would remain locked 
in the specialist gaze of the scholar and collector, never adequately opening 
itself to the wondrous gaze of the lay spectator. Its collection would be 


* OP. Kejariwal, The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Delhi, 1988, pp. 115-16 

? Side by side with this scientific and institutional thrust prevailed a general passion for 
collecting Indian ecumene that surged to new heights in the period since the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. But even this privatised collecting urge remained tied to the public colonial strategies 
of cognitive control and ordering of knowledges about India. Discussed in Carol A. Brecken- 
ndge, "The Aesthetics and Politics of Colonial Collecling. India at World Fairs’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History (hereafter CSSH), Vol 32 (2), 1989, pp 207-11. 

? Quoted in Kejariwal, The Asiatic Society, p. 116 

1 ‘Resolution of the Asiatic Society of Bengal regarding the Formation of a Museum in 
Calcutta, 2nd February, 1914’ ın the centenary volume, The Indian Museum, 1814—1914, 
Calcutta, 1914. 
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arduously organised and classified, specimen by specimen, relic by relic, 
each item located in ‘history’ and ‘science’, the very process sealing it off 
from a general public viewing. A learned, scholarly domain was boundaried 
off as the space of the museum, and its ‘public’ scope and utility constituted 
within it. 

In its quest for knowledge, the first museum had its twin concerns with 
‘history’ and ‘science’, with ‘art’ and ‘nature’. It sought out anything that 
could serve either as ‘objects of science’ or as ‘reliques which illustrate 
ancient times and manners’. Accordingly it solicited contributions that 
ranged from ancient monuments, sculptures, coins and inscriptions to 
utensils, tools, weapons and musical instruments to animals (dead or 
alive), plants, minerals and metals." One can presage the fields of ‘archa- 
eology’, ‘ethnography’ and ‘natural history’ already forming themselves 
around this intended gathering of objects. But there was as yet no separating 
out of distinct, discrete fields, nor any prioritisation of one group of 
artefacts over others. The defining paradigm for the entire collection was 
all that was ‘unique’ and ‘peculiar’ to India, whether it belonged to her 
ancient past, her human society or her natural environment. The ‘artistic’ 
or the ‘civilisational’ was accorded no special value here, nor assigned any 
privileged place over India’s scientific or ethnological curiosities. 


A Storehouse of ‘Natural History’ and ‘Industrial Arts’ 


It was India’s ‘natural history’ which predominantly engaged the attention 
of the first museums. While her ancient and classical past remained a 
mystery, waiting to be deciphered from a bewildering corpus of texts, 
coins, inscriptions and material remains, the peculiarities and varieties of 
her botanical and zoological specimens more easily absorbed the amateur 
scholar. From the late eighteenth century onwards, we have several 
examples of small menageries and botanical collections built up by the East 
India Company’s civilians, with native artists employed in the detailed 
visual documentation of these ‘natural history’ specimens. Between India’s 
ancient and physical wonders, the latter, it seems, first and most abundantly 
lent itself for systematic collection and schematisation. Well before 
archaeology marked out its sprawling field in India, India’s ‘natural history’ 
had begun to emerge as a subject of scientific knowledge within the 
institutional sites of museums. 

Even within the Asiatic Society, a stronghold of philological and textual 
scholarship, the move to institute a museum had come from an amateur 
botanist, Dr Nathaniel Wallich, with his own private collection of botanical 
specimens.” Wallich became the first Honorary Curator of the museum 


2 Ibid. 
e 3 Kejanwal, The Astatic Society, p. 116. 
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that came about within the Society's premises, to which came his own and a 
few other individual collections. The museum was divided into two main 
sections: (a) archaeological and ethnological, (b) geological and zoological. 
Yet, right through the 1860s and 1870s, the museum in Calcutta (even after 
it was formally recast as the Imperial Museum in 1866) functioned primarily 
as a repository of ‘natural history’ specimens." 

With time, the botanical specimens acquired by the museum began to be 
farmed out to the Botanical Gardens for a separate conservatory that was 
planned there. And the steady death and depletion of the museum's 
holding of live animals called for their transference to other menageries 
where the animals could be better kept alive, with the museums retaining a 
claim to their skins on death for their taxidermy departments." Still, the 
museum in Calcutta remained the domain of Naturalists and Zoologists, 
with much of its expenses and expertise invested in the science of taxidermy. 
The bulk of its collection and new acquisitions continued to consist of 
different species of mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, molluscs and 
crustacea, examined and preserved by the taxidermy laboratory." 

Parallel to the abiding interest in ‘natural history’, we can trace from the 
1850s a growing commercial interest in the products and manufactures of 
the empire proliferating the space of the museums. Out of this interest, 
now another major category of objects was targeted for collection and 
display in museums: the ‘industrial arts’ of India. The objects themselves— 
variously termed the ‘industrial arts’, ‘decorative arts’ or ‘art manufactures’ — 
were constituted by a new concern in England with the quality of design 
and the applied arts. On the one hand, a concerted drive to improve the 
quality of English industrial design, on the other, a nostalgic impetus to 
revive the dying pre-industrial traditions of craftsmanship, had made the 
‘decorative arts’ a focal point of commercial and aesthetic interest. The 
interest found its ideal locus in India. The empire offered itself as a great 
untapped source of riches and redemption for English industry and design, 
a locale for both commerce and art (‘art’ implying the newly valued genre 
of the ‘decorative arts’). It was the discovery of the country’s ‘living 
traditions’ of craftsmanship and decorative design which assigned to India 
her pride of place in the circuit of world fairs and international exhibitions 
since the 1850s.” 


H The same focus on the ‘natural sciences’ determined the structure of the first museums 
that emerged in the other presidencies of Bntish India: in Madras in 1851 and in Bombay in 
1855. 

5 Annual Report of the Superintendent and Minutes of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (henceforth Annual Report, Indian Museum), 1868-69 

?* This is clear from the Annual Reports of the Museum from the year 1868-69 through the 
1870s and 1880s. 

The enthused response to the first exposure to Indian ‘industnal arts’ in 1851 and the 
discourse on the lessons offered by Indian decorative design can best be charted in the pages 
of The Art Journal of London of these years. See, especially, The Illustrated Catalogue of thee 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, London, 1851, pp 378-458 
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In its spread of crafts, designs and exotic regalia, the Indian Court had 
been among the most sumptuous displays in London’s first Crystal Palace 
Exhibition of 1851, The Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. 
At the Crystal Palace, for the first time, a carefully choreographed ensemble 
of Indian artefacts transcended their ‘curiosity’ value to stand as superior 
examples of ‘industrial arts’ and ‘decorative design’ on an international 
arena. Like the botanical specimens acquired in museums, the craft objects 
too would now be inserted into a field of scientific knowledge, and subjected 
to the same orders of identification, organisation and classification.” The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 inaugurated a pervasive trend of displays, collec- 
tions and publications in England and India, centred around the 'decorative 
arts' of the empire. 

In India, the formation of the first museum committees and the first 
schools of art in the 1850s were directly linked to the impetus of this 
exhibition. While the former were constituted to draw into the museums 
representative samples of all the art-manufactures of a presidency, the art 
schools made the existing art-industries of each region a central point of 
attention: the chief target for preservation and tutelage.” The schools were 
conceived primarily as schools of industrial arts, and museums were intended 
to work as close adjuncts to these schools in fulfilling the main objectives of 
British art education in India—‘in storing up the best examples of Oriental 
design and processes, in instructing the working artisan in these, and in 
restraining them against the facile imitation of European designs and 
methods’.” It is in this choice field of the ‘decorative arts’ that the museum 
first evolved its dual identity—as a storehouse of tradition and as forum of 
visual instruction—and came to be situated within an extensive institutional 
network of art schools, exhibitions and art journals. It is in this capacity 
that it now moved from being a repository of ‘history, and ‘science’ to 
being, in addition, a repository of the nation’s ‘art’. 

We can see this in the case of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, which was 
roped into the wider schemes of promotion of the industrial arts only since 
the 1880s. The hosting of the Calcutta International Exhibition in the 
premises of the museum during the winter of 1883-84 led to the creation of 
a new Economic and Art Section within the museum, under the curatorship 
of T.N. Mukharji, which consisted of the entire art-ware court of the 


™ Breckenndge, ‘Aesthetics and Politics of Colonial Collecting’, pp. 202-206, in analysing 
the spectacle of the Indian Court at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, refers to this taxonomic 
exercise of ordering, whereby the singular displayed obyect was related to a series as ‘design’ 
and ‘artware’, and ‘art’ like ‘science’ demarcated as a separate field of knowledge 

? A detailed picture of these first schools of industrial arts emergés from Alexander Hunter 
(Superintendent of the Madras School of Industrial Arts), Correspondence on the Subject of 
the Extension of Art Education in Different Parts of India, Madras, 1867 

? ‘Resolution of the Government of India and Draft Scheme Regarding Museums, Exhibi- 
tions and Art Journals', 14 January, 1883, Journal of Indian Art and Industry, Vol. 1 (1). 
January 1884, pp. 3-4. 
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exhibition." Around the same time, proposals were submitted for amalgamat- 
ing the museum, with its newly acquired art-ware section, with the Calcutta 
School of Art and its adjoining Art Gallery. The intention was to establish in 
Calcutta an integrated Department of Science and Art on the model of 
South Kensington, London, where the museum and art school would work 
together in a comprehensive project of technical and art education. 

This proposed merger would have brought under a single instructive 
domain the collection of European ‘fine arts’ of the Art Gallery, the 
specimens of old architecture and sculpture and the large array of arts and 
crafts gathered at the museum, balancing the ‘science’ section with an 
adjacent ‘art’ section. The proposal remained a matter of debate: its 
implementation was stalled by fears of sacrificing the ‘individuality’ and 
‘scientific character’ of the Museum and reducing it to ‘a curiosity shop'.? 
Nevertheless, the Economic and Art Section that came about within the 
Museum, with its ‘pure art specimens’ (i.e., artistic crafts as distinct from 
economic products) retained in a special Art-Ware Court, would form the 
basis of the later Art Gallery and Art Section of the Indian Museum. Into 
this section came, later, the new Indianised collection of ‘decorative’ and 
‘fine arts’ which the reformist art teacher, E.B. Havell, collected to replace 
the earlier collection of European casts and copies in the Art School. In 
1914, when the Indian Museum completed its centenary, it considered as 
one of its highlights this Art Gallery, that included by then a special wing of 
Indian painting (devoted mainly to Mughal miniatures and the works of 
Abanindranath Tagore and his school), and had come to be surrounded by 
the new aestheticised notion of Indian art that the nationalist art movement 
had generated.” 


The Need and the Lack of Archaeology 


Over a century of its existence, a museum filled with scientific specimens 
and historical relics had acquired, in a small specialised niche, an additional 
status as an ‘art’? museum. What is instructive is the way the Museum, in 
the organisation and gradation of its collection, had itself fostered a parti- 
cular definition of ‘art’ in the Indian context. Throughout the late nineteenth 
century, while it had assigned to Indian art an exclusively ‘decorative’ and 
‘craft’ value, placing it in the realm of the ‘industrial arts’, the Museum had 


? The Indian Museum, 1814-1914. 

2 Proposals submitted by the Government of Bengal and correspondence between the 
Government of India, the Trustees of the Indian Museum, and Dr John Anderson (Super- 
intendent, Indian Museum), Education Department Proceedings (hereafter Education Dept 
Progs), April 1887, Nos. B 21-22. National Archives of India, New Delhi (hereafter NAI) 

?' Letter from Major J. Waterhouse (Honorary Secretary to the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum) to the Government of India, 23 June 1884 Education Dept Progs. Apnl 1887, Nos 
B 21-22. 

“ The Indian Museum, 1814-1914, Art Section 
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continuously separated these art and craft items from another category of 
objects which it classified as ‘antiquities’ and ‘relics’, allocating these to the 
different discipline of ‘archaeology’. 

Way back in 1814, at the inception of the Indian Museum, historical 
‘reliques’ (specified as ancient monuments, sculptures, inscriptions and 
coins) had been one main group of objects to be solicited. Collections like 
that of Colonel Colin Mackenzie that were contributed in part to the 
Museum had been rich in temple inscriptions, manuscripts, genealogies 
and stone remains: material from which he with the help of his native 
assistants sought to reconstruct ‘a real chronology and history of South 
India'.5 Yet, both in quantity and status, such historical antiquities remained 
secondary to the geological or natural history collections of the museum. 
As collector’s items, each coin or inscribed stone slab, each architectural or 
sculptural fragment came ensconced in the aura of India’s unknown past. 
Well into the nineteenth century, that past, antique as it was acknowledged 
to be, remained largely undeciphered. So, even as historical ‘reliques’ 
figured high in the hierarchy of objects collected in the Museum, they were 
overshadowed by ‘natural history'—by the range and extent of its acquisi- 
tions and by the knowledge it commanded. 

From the 1860s and 1870s, however, the need for a systematically 
arranged archaeology section began to be articuiated. It was a part of the 
Museum’s increasing concern with augmenting its ‘scientific character’, 
with investing all its historical objects with the same method and order of 
the natural sciences. It was also a part of the Indian Museum’s new self- 
image as an imperial institution.” Delinked from the Asjatic Society and 
transformed in 1866 into a separate imperial body, the Museum in Calcutta 
saw itself committed to a new cause of public education and enlightenment— 
committed especially to conserving the heritage of the subject people. The 
steady accumulation and classification of scientific specimens required 
balancing by a parallel corpus of organised knowledge on the history and 
culture of the land. 

There were two disciplines which the Indian Museum picked out as 
potentially rich target areas, where it saw itself to be particularly deficient. 
One discipline was ethnology, for which India stood as a prime locus. Yet 
the subject was said to have been barely touched upon at home, considering 
the exhaustive manner in which the science was being handled by the 
museums of Europe and the South Kensington Museum, London, all of 


% Discussed by Bernard Cohn, "The Transformation of Objects into Artefacts, Antiquities 
and Art in Nineteenth Century India’ in Barbara Stoler Miller, ed., The Powers of Art, Delhi, 
1991. 

?* In 1866, it is reported, the Government of India was able to fulfil a long-recognised duty 
of transferring the collections out of the Asiatic Society and setting up an Imperial Museum in 
Calcutta *worthy of the new interest and commitment it felt for the heritage of the subject 
people’ The Indian Museum, 1814-1914. 
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which could *boast of more complete collections of the Ethnology of India 
than the Calcutta Museum itself’.” The other science, closely allied to and 
complementary to ethnology was archaeology, for which again India pro- 
vided a wealth of material. In a country that was seen to have no recognised 
tradition of history and few written records, the past lay open as the terrain 
of the archaeologist, waiting to be revealed from monumental or material 
remains. But the museum, it was regretted, lay outside the orbit of the 
researches and discoveries of the Archaeological Survey of India. Its 
excavated treasures seldom found place and preservation within the 
museums. And archaeological items, so far as they randomly made their 
way into museums, remained distinctly lacking in order and completeness. 
By the early 1880s, the authorities were pressing hard for making the 
ethnology and archaeology collections in Calcutta *worthy of a Museum 
which claims to be Imperial’.* In particular, they urged a closer link and 
cooperation between the Indian Museum and the Archaeological Survey of 
India, requesting that the former be made a necessary depository of all 
objects excavated, preserved and studied by the latter.? 


Archaeology in Late-nineteenth-century India: 
The Urge to Conserve and Document 


The growing colonial interest in the country's ancient monuments had been 
institutionalised in 1861 with the formation of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. The interest had only a limited spill over into the broader institutional 
network of art schools, exhibitions or museums.” It required a distinct 
change in orientation in the archaeological programme towards the end of 
the nineteenth century—a shift in priorities from field excavations to 
conservation and documentation—to open up the possibilities of its con- 
vergence with the parallel establishment of museums. 

The pioneer explorer and first Archaeological Surveyor to the govern- 
ment, Alexander Cunningham, had his targets set on ‘field archaeology’.” 
Under his labours, the discipline instituted itself both as a systematised 
science and as a pool of comprehensive knowledge: 


7 Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1881-82, p. 18. 

z2 Ibid., pp 18-19 

? Ibid., pp. 9, 19-20. This point would be repeatedly made by the Indian Museum 
authorities in later Annual Reports, and would be a central theme in the Museums Conference 
held in Madras in January 1912. 

? India’s ‘antiquities’ hardly featured in the pavilions of the World Expositions or in the 
exhibitions held in different parts of the empire. Such displays were taken up primarily with 
India's 'decorative arts', her ethnology or her manufactures and products: more with her 
exotic present than her antique past. 

% Cunningham's methods and archaeological agenda are studied at length 1n Abu Imam, 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings of Indian Archaeology, Dacca, 1966; and Dilip 
K. Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archaeology, New Delhi, 1988 à 
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comprehensive enough to include every site that was of promise, every 
antiquity that was of interest, . . . evolving a uniform system of recording 
under which tbe description of each building was to be accompanied by 
an account of its history and purpose, of its mode of construction, the 
nature and colour of its material, and even of the mason's marks on the 
stones.” 


The extensiveness of Cunningham’s tours and the thoroughness of his 
survey reports was seen to have laid a solid ground for Indian archaeology. 
The post-Cunningham phase would be marked by a folding up of the 
apparatus of archaeological research.? Conservation of what was already 
known, surveyed and classified, was upheld as the more urgent need of the 
time, the pre-requisite for any further research. Ànd its separate prioritisation 
was reflected in the formation in 1880 of a special department of the 
Curatorship of Ancient Monuments under Captain H.H. Cole, who was 
entrusted with the duty of visiting all the ancient monuments to draw up 
schemes for their preservation." Survey for the primary purpose of conser- 
vation was now differentiated from survey for archaeological research. The 
difference was staked in terms of alternative expertise. "The elucidation of 
history by means of monumental records and inscriptions is a subject he 
[the archaeologist] is most competent to deal with; but the systematic 
delineation of beautiful architecture is not a work ordinarily confined to 
[him].' The latter, H.H. Cole claimed, was his specialised field of work 'as 
professional advisor to the Government of India in respect of repairs and 
restorations’.* 

Such a separation of spheres brought to the fore two main issues: one, a 
parallel architectural interest in the same ‘antiquities’; two, an interest in 
the accurate delineation and documentation of ancient Indian architecture. 
Both interests had been pioneered by James Fergusson, whose first study 
tours (between 1835 and 1842) had laid open the virgin field of Indian 
architecture: a field opened for his systematic investigation, description 


2 Cunningham, Memorandum on the archaeological remains in India, 30 July, 1871. 
Quoted m Sounndronath Roy, ‘Indian Archaeology from Jones to Marshall, 1784—1902', 
Ancient India, No. 9, 1953 

* After 1889, the Director General of Archaeology's appointment failed to be renewed; 
regional survey departments, reduced and decentralised, were relegated to local govern- 
ments, and even ın this much truncated form, survey establishme .s were sanctioned for no 
more than five years, in anticipation that, by then, the survey work, so far as the government 
was concerned, would be completed. 

? Preservation of National Monuments Reports of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in 
India, Parts I-III, 1881—84— 1st report, 26 December 1882 

* Letter from Captain H H Cole, Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Govern- 
ment of India, 27 March 1882 on the 'Architectural Survey of the Srirangam Temples at 
Trichinopoly', Home Department Proceedings, (hereafter Home Dept Progs), Archaeology 
Branch, April 1882, Nos 17-22, NAI 
e. 
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and representation within a ‘history’.* Fergusson’s first comprehensive 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (an extension of his compendium 
on world architecture) was published in 1876. But, already by the 1860s, he 
was at the forefront of an extensive initiative launched in England for the 
preparation of drawings, photographs and casts of all the country’s ancient 
architectural specimens. The aim was to create the material for large 
museum collections of Indian art and antiquities of all schools, petiods and 
regions, while retaining the actual monuments in site as far as possible. A 
related aim was also that of conservation: of preserving in museums a 
thorough visual record of structures and designs that were fast succumbing 
to decay. Conservation and documentation thus closely supplemented the 
function of museums, working towards the common end of representing 
India’s lost history and tradition. 

A long Archaeological Survey report of 1869 ‘on the Illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India' defined the main contours of this project of 
visual replication." The idea was to conceptualise the entire subject of 
Indian architecture—invoke, organise and structure it—through a detailed 
illustrative exercise. Such detail and exhaustiveness of documentation 
became an integral feature of the emergent scientific disciplines in the 
nineteenth century. In art history, as in other fields, it established ‘a 
panopticist model for disciplinary knowledge’; in a manner complementary 
to the panoptic theatre, the visual archive worked to situate the scholar at a 
vantage point of seeing and surveying the whole subject.* As we see in this 
particular case, the precision and accuracy of each illustration was meant to 
recreate the actual monument on site, in part or in whole, in all its 
identifiable markers of style, region or period, in all its intricacies of design 
and sculpture. And the selection of the buildings and ancient remains to be 
replicated was meant to represent as fully as possible the vast field of 
India’s archaeology and architectural history. 

The report of 1869 contained an extensive listing by James Fergusson of all 
the architectural objects (entire structures, along with fragments and details) 
throughout India to be covered, separating out those to be photographed 
from those of which coloured drawings, models or casts were to be obtained.” 


* Fergusson's sense of his inauguration of a new field of knowledge comes through in his 
prefaces to his first books, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, 
London, 1848; and The Rock Cut Temples of India, London, 1864 

? Report on the Illustration of the Archaic Architecture of India, by J. Forbes Watson, with 
Appendices by James Fergusson, Alexander Cunningham and Meadows Taylor, London, 
1869 

* Donald Preziosi, Rethinking Art History, New Haven, 1989, pp 54-79, makes a strong 
case for the way such illustrative projects—with ‘the potential for instantaneous and universal 
juxtaposition of all forms of imagery'—became constitutive of the art historical discipline, 
establishing its *panoptic gaze’ and ‘anamorphic archive’ 

? While photography was singled out as the most complete form of documentation, 
coloured drawings were seen to be essential for capturing the fine details of tile, mosaic and 
inlaid decoration, and moulds and casts were seen to be ideal for marking the different styles 
of architectural ornament, Iustration of the Archaic Architecture of India, pp. 1-3, 7-22. 
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Expanding the scope of the field and the project, Cunningham added to 
the report a list of ‘archaeological remains’ to be represented. In this, 
architecture and architectural ornament featured as one group of items 
alongside sculptures, coins and inscriptions, and each group was chrono- 
logically sequenced under heads like ‘Buddhist’, ‘Jain’, ‘Brahmanical’, 
‘Indo-Scythian’, ‘Pathan’ or ‘Moghul’, each such grouping further periodised 
as ‘early’ or ‘late’. Representation became synonymous with the consti- 
tution of the field. The key concerns were with truth and precision, the 
detail and the whole. Each illustration was to stand as a source of complete 
and accurate knowledge on the represented object, and each was to be 
linked with the other within a historical sequence and series. The end result 
was to be a ordered and classified visual archive on India's monumental 
heritage, a modernised database for Indian archaeology, that could be 
added to and updated. 

A number of elaborate documentation projects followed in the 1870s, 
involving the students of the schools of art in the preparation of drawings 
and casts. The most prominent of these was the copying of the Ajanta cave 
paintings by students of Sir J.J. School of Art under Principal John Griffiths, 
and the illustration of the Hindu temple architecture and sculpture of 
Orissa by students of the Calcutta School of Art for Rajendralal Mitra's 
study. Both projects resulted in sumptuously illustrated publications, the 
text providing the historical and descriptive backdrop to the visual feast of 
large detailed plates." With the photograph selected as the choicest form 
of representation, the subsequent years also saw the production of many 
photographic folios by William Griggs of London, a man who led the way 
in the spectacular reproduction of Indian objects through new print tech- 
nologies.? We have an example, one of the most voluminous so far, of an 
album of 1897 on The Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of 
India, compiled by James Burgess. Aided by a minimum of textual annot- 
ation, the photographs in themselves (in their selection and grouping) were 
"intended to illustrate the history and development of Indian architecture 
and art from the earliest times of which we have remains'. The album made 
its selection from the collection of photographs housed in the Fife House 
and India Office at Whitehall and the Indian Museum in Calcutta.” 

Directly or indirectly, the museum remained at the centre of these 
illustrative exercises—as either the supplier or the receiver of the bulk of 
the drawings, photographs, models and casts that were brought into play. 


* Ibid., pp. 25-34. 

4 Rayendralal Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, Vols I and II, Calcutta, 1875, 1880; John 
Gnffiths, The Paintings of the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta, London, 1896. 

* On Gnggs. his picture folios and his art of reproduction, see Ray Desmond, The India 
Museum, 1801-1879, London, 1982. 

1] A S. Burgess, The Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of India, London, 
1897. 
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Museums and exhibitions served the same function as the production of 
copies, working towards the same possibility of staging the ancient heritage 
through a selective visual display. Fergusson's memorandum on the photo- 
graphing of Indian architecture was based on a collection he had already 
amassed of over a thousand photographs of structures ranging over the 
whole continent, from which he had picked out 500 representative samples 
and serially arranged them for the Paris International Exposition of 1867.“ 
More than the temporary exhibition, the museum emerged as a potential 
permanent site, where the whole subject could be simulated within one 
organised space, processed as a ‘history’ and offered for public viewing. 


The In Situ Principle: India as an Open Air Museum 


Much of the demand for faithful reproductions rested on a parallel urge to 
retain and preserve the original structures on site. This was certainly the 
case, for example, with the long-drawn out project of copying the Ajanta 
paintings, carried out through the 1870s. Questioning the advisability of 
removing the paintings from the walls of the caves as had been done with 
some old Italian frescoes, the authorities argued that the reproductions 
(both the photographs and the oil paintings made by the Bombay stu- 
dents), distributed to various museums and art schools, could fulfil the 
need of a public, permanent record of Ajanta paintings, as awesome as 
the original. The. general principle had evolved that, wherever prac- 
ticable, all of India's ancient monuments were to be preserved, in situ. 
Such a principle appeared to go against the interlinked needs of archaeo- 
logical research and museum collections. Archaeological research, it was 
said, always held the temptation of carrying off excavated material (when- 
ever it seemed movable) as ‘proof of an unravelled mystery’, and situating 
it in the learned premises of a museum for ‘the elucidation of history’. But 
the availability of photographs, casts and copies, that could faithfully 
reproduce archaeological evidence and adequately meet the wants of 
museums in India and Europe, left little justification for the removal of 
‘original stones'.'* The site was endowed with a unique aura and sanctity 
that the museum could not substitute. 

The Department of the Conservation of Ancient Monuments came to 
thus conceive of the whole territory under its purview as an open air 
museum. Alexander Cunningham’s explorations had tried to map out 
ancient India through a topography of her surveyed and excavated sites. 
The map grew vastly in detail and territorial range under H.H. Cole. 


“ Illustration of the Archaic Architecture of India, p. 7. 

* Concluding report on the work of copying the paintings in the Ajanta caves, 1884-85, by 
Prinapal, John Griffiths, Home Dept Progs, Archaeology Branch, May 1886, Nos. 35-41, 
99-120 

* Reports of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, Ist Report, 1881-82, pp. 11- 
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Classifying sites as B (Buddhist), H (Hindu), J (Jain) or M (Muhamaddan), 
also marking out those which had been surveyed from those still to be 
covered, his map laid out both the achievements and the agenda for 
archaeolgy in India." The compulsions of excavation and research, that 
had made possible the conception of the map, stood face to face here with 
the priorities of conservation, that made the map its prescription for 
maintaining all of India as a *nuseum' of her ancient and medieval past. 
The imagining of the country, at large, as an archaeological museum 
throttled the possibility of comprehensive museum collections of the nation's 
art and antiquities. The promise of a representative display through photo- 
graphs, drawings and casts never quite materialised in the existing museums. 
Nor did the acquisition of archaeological artefacts by museums follow any 
orderly pattern, chronological, regional or stylistic.^ The absence of a 
close, formalised link between the Archaeological Survey and the museums in 
India would be a continuous complaint within the museum administration 
well into the twentieth century. 

Yet, if archaeology and museums featured as critical ‘absences’ in each 
other’s spheres, they nonetheless remained interlocked in each other’s 
epistemes. The archaeological project was, in essence, framed by the 
ideology of a museum, collection. Rendering monuments into sites— 
photographing them, classifying and conserving them, attaching histories 
to them, providing them with copious textual descriptions and annotations— 
amounted to their effective museumisation. So, even as pressures built up 
to conserve all old structures on site, the very intervention of archaeology 
meant thejr transformation into objects of official custody, specialist know- 
ledge and public display, as they would have been within a museum. 


Bringing Monuments to Museums 


Moreover, not always did the in situ principle operate smoothly to keep 
large excavated structures intact and outside the bounds of museums. The 
principle, it seems, was often open to contestation. The ultimate concern 
was that of ‘the safe custody’ of the object: a concern shared alike by the 
conservationist, archaeologist and museum collector. It was on the grounds 
of ‘safe custody’ that two major Buddhist monuments were made exceptions 
to the rule and removed entirely off the site into the premises of a museum. 
They were the stupas of Amaravati and Bharhut, the first of which had been 
discovered as early as 1797 by Colonel Colin Mackenzie on the banks of 


" Ibid., 2nd Report, 1882-83. 

+ This was the case even with the premier institution of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, 
where the plan of a comprehensive photographic display of monuments from various schools, 
penods and regions never materialised, nor the plan of making the museum the chief 
depository of the artefacts recovered by the Archaeological Survey all over India to enable 
the building of a representative collection in one unit. 
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the Krishna river in Guntur district, the second of which had been more 
recently excavated by Alexander Cunningham near Nagpur. During the 
1870s and 1880s a large corpus of the Amaravati sculptures were received 
and assembled within the Government Museum, Madras, while the entire 
lot of the Bharhut remains were transferred to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
The transference of the Amaravati and Bharhut sculptures not only sign- 
post the arrival of archaeology in Indian museums: their assembling and 
display also show the way archaeology, as a system of knowledge on ruins 
and relics, would be staged within the institution of the museum. 

Let us take the case, first, of the Amaravati sculptures. Of the two, these 
had a much longer history of excavation, study, collection and dispersal 
from the site: a dispersal that took a large portion of the monument away 
to the India Museum in London before the.rest was lodged in the Madras 
Museum. The history of the archaeological discovery of Amaravati would 
repeatedly contrast Western care and connoisséurship with native ravage 
and indifference.” Colin Mackenzie's first investigations and studies stood 
juxtaposed against the random digging of the local Raja in search of 
*treasures' and building material. Thereafter, each phase of British inter- 
vention confronted further pillaging of the site, and defacing of the stones 
by locals. What had been unearthed as a marvel of early Buddhist architec- 
ture, positioned in an ascending artistic sequence running from Bharhut to 
Sanchi to Amaravati, remained, it was regretted, ‘useless stones’ in native 
eyes. The question of ‘safe custody’ thus constantly legitimised the removal 
of the stones from the site.” 

The process of removal, however, was piecemeal and haphazard, involving 
some glaring instances of official negligence. A first lot of sculptures had 
been removed by Mackenzié to Masulipatam, from where a few were sent 
to the Asiatic Society's museum in Calcutta; another lot was brought away 
in 1830 by the Collector of Masulipatam to beautify the marketplace of the 
town, and later handed over to the Madras Museum in 1856; meanwhile, 
the single largest haul of sculptures, excavated by Walter Elliot, Commis- 
sioner of Guntur in 1840 and shipped to Madras, had been lying unattended, 
unexamined and undescribed there for over 14 years (in the premises of the 
Madras Literary Society's museum), before the whole Madras collection 
was shipped to England for display in the India Museum. In England too, 
the Amaravati sculptures created archaeological history: victims again of 
long neglect and abandon, they became the object of a momentous discovery 
by James Fergusson and were made the core of a display of photographs of 


* Most later studies of the Amaravati sculptures recount this tortuous history of its 
discovery, vandalisation and dispersal from the site See, for example, C. Sivaramamurti, 
Amaravan Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, Bulletin of the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, New Series, Vol. IV, Madras, 1977, pp 1-3. 

© Preservation of the Amaravati Sculptures, Home Dept Progs, Archaeology Branch, July 
1882, Nos 1-5. 
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Indian architecture which Fergusson organised at the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1867.°! 

Amaravati, we find, featured as a crucial site for the maturing of colonial 
archaeology. While its neglect and mutilation provided the cathartic point 
for the project to articulate itself, the monument itself was laid open to all 
the documentative and reconstructive exercises through which archaeology 
as a discipline was constituted. Using an extensive corpus of drawings and 
photographs, Fergusson’s reconstruction of history around the monument 
operated at many levels. It ascribed a period (second-third century AD), 
style (later Buddhist), regional and dynastic classification (the Satavahanas 
of Andhradesa) to the fragments. It attempted to conjure, from the sculpted 
representations, the structure of the whole stupa of which the fragments 
were a part.” Most important of all, it made the sculpted fragments 
‘evidence’ for the clothes and appearance, mythology and rituals, art and 
faith of the people of the region.” From Fergusson’s ethnological reading 
of the monument of 1867 (and his placement of it within an artistic cycle of 
excellence and decadence), we move in the 1880s to James Burgess’ more 
painstaking archaeological study of Amaravati on the Cunningham model 
(offering a detailed plan of the site, a layout of the structural features and 
measurements of the monument as it must have stood, a location of the site 
in ancient sources, a survey of attendant epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
and, of course, a decoding of the vast body of sculptural iconography).* 
The latter would long stand as the main authoritative reference on the 
subject. Such a work also laid the grounds for the proper museumisation of 
Amaravati. 

Much to the regret of H.H. Cole, years of dismemberment and dispersal 
had convinced the authorities that the stupa was beyond all scope of in situ 
conservation.” The museum was therefore seen as the only viable site for 
an effective reassembling of the scattered bits. The Government Museum, 
Madras, was made the single point in the country for the return of all the 
dispersed stones (barring those that were in London) and for their systematic 
ordering and display. Sculptural representations of the whole stupa in 


5! This is described by Fergusson in his book on the Amaravati and Sanchi sculptures, Tree 
and Serpent Worship or Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India in the First and Fourth 
Centuries after Christ from the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amaravan, 
London, 1869, pp. iii-iv, 149-152. 

2 Ibid., pp. 150-51. 

® The title of Fergusson’s book and its broader trajectory of the comparative mythology 
and ritual practices of ancient civilisations of the world makes amply evident his ethnological 
approach to the study of these sculptures. 

* J.A.S. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, London, 1888/ 
Reprint, Delhi, Varanasi, 1970 

5 Letter from J. Burgess to the Government of India, Amaravati, 27 January, 1882; letter 
from H.H. Cole to the‘ Government of India, Madras, 27 March 1882, Home Dept Progs, 
Archaeology Branch, April 1882, Nos. 17-22, July 1882, Nos. 1-5 
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miniature provided a main clue for the visualisation of the absent structure. 
The reconstruction, however, was soon recognised as inaccurate. Done 
without the knowledge and advice of Burgess, it set up the sculptures in a 
solid wall, not leaving any space between the pillars and crossbars, failing 
thus to produce the effect of an interwoven sculpted rail, as was meant to 
have originally existed around the stupa.* Authentic knowledge, here, 
remained in the realm of the conjectural; yet archaeological expertise had 
firmly laid out the lines of ‘truth’ and ‘plausibility’ around the stones and 
their reassemblage. The expertise that had rendered each stone slab at 
Amaravati a potential museum object, determined the way that object 
needed to be read and viewed within a museum. By its criteria, the display 
set up in the Madras Museum was a transgression: its historical inaccuracy, 
evident to the scholar, seemed to go against the very ethos of the discipline 
and institution in which it was situated.” 

The point about inaccuracy drove home the fine but crucial distinction 
between the museum’s ‘scholarly’ and ‘popular’ domains. Museums in 
India found themselves wedged between the two domains, their functioning 
racked by the tensions and oppositions between the two. The Amaravati 
sculptures, initially lodged in one hall of the Madras Museum, existing at 
random amid a medley of botanical, zoological, geological and ethnological 
exhibits, became symptomatic of the tension and the unease.* Their pre- 
sence signalled a wider absence: the absence of a representative and 
organised archaeological section in the Museum, within which these sculp- 
tures could be assigned their place in ‘history’ and ‘tradition’, within which 
they could elaborate their scholarly value. The absence of such a section—the 
lack of space, order or completeness in whatever archaeological collection 
did exist—continued to trouble the Museum administration for years to 
come. Archaeology, more than any other field, served as a record of the 
museum's inability to transform itself from a ‘Wonder House’ to a centre of 
disciplinary specialisation. 

Let us move now from the Amaravati to the Bharhut sculptures. For the 
problem confronts us as acutely in the case of the Imperial Museum in 
Calcutta and of the fledgling department of archaeology that emerged here 
with the arrival of the Bharhut sculptures. Unlike the Amaravati relics, the 


* Sivaramamurti, Amaravat Sculptures, p. 2. 

?' The erroneous nature of the Amaravati display and the lack of a separate, properly 
designed archaeological gallery where these sculptures could be placed was repeatedly stressed 
by archaeologists and museum authorities in Madras throughout this period. See, for example, 
the paper presented on *Museum Experts and the Position of the Archaeological Survey with 
Reference to Museums', in Report of the Museums Conference held in Madras, January 
15-17, 1912, Calcutta, 1912, pp. 20-21 

* Ibid , p 21, gives a graphic description of the random mixed display—of prehistorics, 
palaeoliths and neoliths and zoological specimens—that stood around the Amaravati room 
tucked away in one small portion of the Madras Museum. Such display arrangements are still 
to fully change, and plans of a new archaeological section and buíldings are still in the offing. 
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transference of the Bharhut remains to the Indian Museum was quick and 
complete. The monument that existed at Bharhut from the second century 
BC (the stupa of which no traces remained, the sculpted pillars, railing, 
architrave and the four gateways, of which fragments survived) was surmised 
to have been considerably smaller than its counterpart at Amaravati: the 
yield of sculpted and architectural remains at the site was also more 
limited. The remains were first discovered by Alexander Cunningham in 
November 1873; full-fledged excavation began at the site during March- 
April 1874; by the summer of 1876, Cunningham had completed his lengthy 
description and study of the monument, unravelling Buddhist legend and 
history from the sculptures. Simultaneously, he decided that the govern- 
ment should acquire all the excavated stones and despatch them to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta for safe-keeping.” 

As with Amaravati, native apathy and vandalism provided the occasion 
for archaeology to stage its processes of recovery and reconstruction. The 
physical processes of clearing, retrieving, identifying stones from a wide 
surrounding area and piecing together fragments were replicated in Cun- 
ningham’s text—in the way it reconstructed the architectural plan of the 
stupa as it must have stood, its ground plan and elevation, its height and 
width, the location of each gateway, beam, pillar and railing around it. 
Cunningham’s text, in turn, acted as the blueprint for the reconstruction of 
the monument within the museum, serving also as the authoritative guide 
to the display.” The book made novel use of the new medium of photo- 
graphic documentation in laying out each meticulous detail of the archi- 
tecture, the sculpted pillars, coping and medallions to complement the 
text. Together, the volume of detail of textual description and photographic 
representation prefigured the museum display. It offered the entire recon- 
structed structure, and each detail within it, to be scrutinised and read in 
terms of its expert knowledge. The museum display thus came to stand as a 
logical extension of the text. 

That the Bharhut sculptures were sent to the museum in Calcutta— 
rather than to the British museum, as some had hoped“—was a sign of 
the ‘national’ status that was being conceived for this imperial institution. 
The Indian Museum was being prioritised as the most legitimate repository 
of the country’s antiquities, delegitimising the claims of metropolitan 
museums in the West to a superior custody of such relics. If excavated 
structures could not be safely retained on site, the argument was that they 


9 This story of its excavation and removal forms the Preface to Cunningham’s authoritative 
monograph on the monument, The Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879. 

© John Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 1883 (henceforth Catalogue and Handbook). Here the lengthy description 
of the Bharhut sculptures, covering the bulk of the first volume, was drawn primarily from 
Cunningham's book. 

‘| The debate is referred to in Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, p. viii. 
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should at least remain within the territorial bounds of India. For only then 
would they remain accesible to those who needed to be educated through 
these about their own heritage and history.* 

The arrival of the Bharhut sculptures at the Calcutta Museum, in turn, 
occasioned the desire to build a larger archaeological collection within the 
Museum in keeping with its ‘imperial’ pan-Indian status. With both the 
‘decorative arts’ and the archaeological relics, plans were afloat to make 
the Indian Museum a mother institution which would receive items from all 
the provincial governments and museums, with the intention of developing 
here, under one roof, a representative ‘Indian’ collection.” An Archaeo- 
logical Gallery was opened in the museum for the first time in April 1878 to 
display the Bharhut remains. Unlike the Amaravati sculptures, the con- 
jectural reconstruction of the Bharhut stupa met all the scholarly standards 
of authenticity and accuracy. What was reconstructable from the fragments 
was only one of the gateways, and a large section of the architrave pieced 
together from the sculpted pillars, cross-bars and medallions. But the part 
itself formed a magnificent ensemble, filling a whole hall, allowing the 
complete structure to be imagined around it. Once this arrangement was 
complete, and stands and cases installed for the museum's other scattered 
holdings of sculptures (mainly from Bodh Gaya and Gandhara), a proper 
‘archaeological series’ was seen as ready to be thrown open to the public.” 


Framing Meaning around Exhibits 


Beginning with the acquisition of the Bharhut sculptures, the Museum had 
become the occasional depository of material excavated by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey. Some of its antiquities (among them, for instance, the large 
series of Gandhara sculptures) had been transferred from the Asiatic 
Society's museum; others began to trickle in from work carried out largely 
in the eastern region, like Rajendralal Mitra's studies on Orissa and Bodh 
Gaya. By the early 1880s the Museum claimed to possess a larger archaeo- 
logical collection, ‘so far as art in stone is concerned’, than any other 
museum. 


I have only to mention [the Superintendent John Anderson reported], 
General Cunningham's discoveries at Sarnath, some of which have 
figured in the most classical works of Buddhism, the remains from Bodh 
Gaya and Gandhara, the casts of the friezes of the cave temples 


* This point is stressed by H H Cole in a memorandum of 1867 on the documentation and 
representation of Indian architecture in Indian museums: Reports of the Curator of Ancient 
Monuments in India, 1st Report, 1881-82, Appendix A. 

* Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1881-82, p. 20. 

^ Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1878-79, pp. 11-12 
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and temples of Orissa, and above all, the gateway and railing of the 
Bharhut stupa, which have recently thrown a flood of light on Buddhism.“ 


The statement underlined two points around which historical meaning 
accrued to such relics. First, they were located within a sequence and a 
series, a religious denomination prefiguring a stylistic unit—this was par- 
ticularly evident in the way monuments were configured within a Buddhist 
‘great art’ cycle, with Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati all linked to each 
other within an imaginary historical chain and plotted out on an ascending 
or descending scale.“ Second, they were made to stand as historical ‘evidence’, 
their references made transparent to glean from them details of India's 
ethnography, her religion and mythology, her social and cultural history. 
Thus we find that the significance of the Bharhut stones was projected 
partly as a prime point in the 'chain of excellence' of India's Buddhist art, 
partly as source of revelation on Buddhist legend and history." Their 
meaning was constituted both as 'art' and as 'hístory'. 

The kind of display that came about for this archaeological collection 
was a serial arrangement according to imperial ‘great epochs’ and regional 
*schools' within them. So the reconstructed Bharhut monument became 
the centrepiece of the ‘Asoka’ gallery, which also featured architectural 
items from Bodh Gaya, and casts from the Sanchi stupa and the Orissa 
cave temples. Two alternative traditions of the ‘Gandhara’ and ‘Mathura’ 
schools of Buddhist sculpture filled the second ‘Indo-Scythian’ gallery. 
Then came the ‘Gupta’ gallery, with the largest collection of architectural 
and sculptural items, with the Buddhist sculptures from Sarnath made the 
focal pieces of the Gupta ‘classical’ tradition over and above the ‘Brah- 
manical’ (Hindu) items. The fourth and final gallery was the most loosely 
conceived. Jointly termed the *Mahomedan' and ‘Inscriptions’ gallery, it 
housed along with inscribed stone slabs a scattered medley of architectural 
fragments from the medieval monuments of Murshidabad, Gaur, Pandua, 
of other parts of East Bengal and of north India.* (See Plates 1 and 2.) 

The imperial/dynastic labels, like ‘Asoka’ or ‘Gupta’, were being deployed 
only nominally, as shorthands for a broad chronological periodisation of 
the exhibits. Thus the Asoka gallery was to contain all remains ‘of greater 


“ Ibid., p. 20 

* This idea of a Buddhist ‘great art’ cycle finds one of its earliest elaborations in James 
Fergusson's History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1876, Book I, Buddhist 
Architecture. 

*' Fergusson's Tree and Serpent Worship and Cunningham's The Stupa of Bharhut, with the 
subtitle, A Buddhist Monument with Sculptures Illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History, 
provide prime examples of such ‘evidential’ treatment of sculptures. 

* Our main source on the conception and arrangements of the archaeological galleries of 
that penod 1s Anderson’s Catalogue and Handbook 
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antiquity than the beginning of the Christian era’; the Indo-Scythian gallery, 
all those dating from the first to the third centuries Ap; the Gupta gallery, 
those dating from the fourth century AD; and the last, all architectural 
remains that post-dated the ‘Buddhist’, ‘Hindu’ and ‘Jain’ phases to belong 
to a catch-all ‘Mahomedan’ period. Implicit in this grouping was the 
overarching notion of the ‘great ages’ of Indian art. As in all archaeological 
explorations and writings of the time, we confront here the primacy of 
India’s Buddhist art, posed as the pinnacle of India’s monumental heritage, 
elaborating itself from the early achievements of the Mauryan and post- 
Mauryan era, through its supposed fusion with Greek art in the Gandhara 
and Mathura schools, up to its highpoint in the ‘Gupta golden age’. From 
the Gupta period onwards, we are introduced to the parallel and subse- 
quent genres of ‘Brahamanical’, ‘Jain’ and ‘Mahomedan’ antiquities, not 
just in a chronological frame, but in a distinctly receding order of 
importance.® 

Such a display could not but be metonymic in the way each fragment was 
linked to the others and to a greater whole. The relationship was necessarily a 
highly reductive and schematic one. Even if it was seen to be the largest to 
exist in any Indian museum, the archaeological holding could hardly make 
claims to be representative of any entire period. The notion of an imperial 
epoch or school could not be concretised through the successive installation of 
monumental relics. It was invoked more as an imaginary designation, an 
abstracted unit to which a single or a periodised cluster of relics were seen 
to belong.” Yet, in all its intangibility, the notion functioned as the primary 
point of access to the exhibits, providing the main frame for their viewing 
within the Museum. 

The Bharhut sculptures were the only case where the fragments were 
assembled to simulate the ‘original’ standing structure. The pride of the 
archaeological section, it majestically occupied the whole of the first hall, 
with a detailed catalogue providing the plan and key of the display.(See 
Plate 1). Attributed to the post-Mauryan Sunga dynasty (dated around 
200-150 Bc), the monument could nonetheless be made the symbolic 
centre of the Asoka gallery: it could become emblematic of the antiquity 
and civilisational grandeur of India’s Buddhist past, using the name of 
Asoka as its reigning trope. Through a contiguous placement within the 


© The detail of description and annotations of the items in the Asoka and Indo-Scythian 
galleries (with the Bharhut sculptures alone commanding the first 120 pages) stand contrasted 
by the quick listing of items in the subsequent galleries, even as the number of fragmentary 
artefacts in the Gupta gallery were much higher. 

? [t could be argued that even in more apparently ‘complete’ collections, museums inevitably 
operate through a process of metonymic substitution, substituting part for the whole and at 
the same time substituting the position of the object in a classificatory scheme for its point of 
origin. The unities and coherences suggested around the bricolage of objects in a museum are 

e always imaginary ones 
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galleries, other relics from Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
could co-inhabit the same imagined historical space. With Bharhut estab- 
lished as the exemplary artistic model, the Catalogue would make each of 
these refer back to Bharhut to place them all in one continuous line of a 
Buddhist classical tradition.” 

Moving from Bharhut to the other relics, we meet a mass of singular 
fragments, unassembled, delinked from larger structures, but always sug- 
gestive of a broader ‘period’ or ‘school’. Each stray piece was fixed to a 
cluster, and the cluster aligned to a monument, an epoch and a historical 
series. For instance, a small model of a stupa, of the elongated north- 
western style, was placed in the centre of the display of Gandhara sculptures, 
to provide the conceptual unit for the sculpted fragments.” (See Plate 2.) 
On a grander scale, the Superintendent of the Indian Museum conceived of 
a comprehensive photographic display of the ancient monuments of India 
on the wall space of the archaeological galleries, laying out a representative 
sequence of styles and genres in which to situate each individual exhibit.” 

The idea of the photographic display never materialised. Its promise and 
possibility came to be partially replicated by the overlay of textual know- 
ledges provided by the Catalogue. The elaborate information and histories 
it supplied came to stand in for, and in effect displace, the visual resonance 
that may have emanated from the photographic display. From now on, the 
detailed catalogue, like the correct label, became an integral feature of 
museum practice—an indispensable guide to the ‘right’ ways of seeing and 
knowing that its learned premises were meant to generate. The Catalogue 
and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections in the Indian Museum, 
prepared over 1882-83, not only provides us with our main source on the 
collection and display as they existed at the time. It also stood as the main 
means of initiation into the display for the viewers of the period. There was 
very little information here that could be seen as directly descriptive of the 
artefacts on display. Such information, by way of the precise substance 
used or the height and width of the exhibit, so far as they were offered, 
remained marginal to the viewing of the object. It was a more removed and 
abstracted welter of information—on style, series, chains and epochs—that 
became crucial in the construction of meanings and patterns around what 
was displayed. 

This is where the importance emerged of the wider collection that the 
museum possessed, over and beyond the selection that could be exhibited— 
where even the invisible, through the sheer suggestion of its existence 
within the same institutional site, was inserted and activated in the semantics 
of the display. This is where the aura of the museum collection also 
stretched well beyond its immediate viewing public to reach its larger 


" Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook, Part I, pp. 123-24, 134-35. 
? Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1898-99, p. 18. 
? Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1883-84, pp. 11-12. 
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scholarly community. The accuracy and fullness of descriptions of sculp- 
tures in the Indian Museum's Catalogue, it was said, enabled scholars in 
Europe to identify the subjects without ever seeing the originals." In 
integrating the seen with the unseen, the present with an absent audience, 
the Catalogue marked the expansive boundaries of the new ‘disciplinary 
museum’. 

In it, we also see how the scholarly discipline of archaeology, with its 
laboriously cultivated network of epigraphic, numismatic, palaeographic 
and historical expertise, played itself out within its compressed space. Thus 
a single broken remain of a stone staff, unearthed in Gonda district of the 
United Provinces, became meaningful by being linked to a set of absent 
entities: to an umbrella that stood above an inscribed ancient statue of a 
Bodhisattva. Its value was further explicated by discovering in it duplicate 
portions of the inscription from the then lost pedestal of the statue, by 
which it could be dated to the reign of the Kushanas.” It was a painstaking 
exercise of reassembling each bit within a larger and larger whole: an 
exercise which only the expert could perform and share with an initiated 
body of viewers. Archaeology, through the elaboration of the catalogue 
and the shorthand of the label, positioned the artefacts within a intricate 
web of knowledges. The visual aura of the museum object became inextric- 
ably layered with these textual accretions. 

It was a sign of the continued preponderance of ‘natural history’ within 
the Indian Museum that even this Catalogue of the archaeological collection 
was prepared by a zoologist, the Superintendent, John Anderson. It was 
one of a series covering the different botanical and zoological specimens 
which began to be issued from the Museum. To the regret of the Museum 
authorities, a separate area of archaeological expertise was yet to be carved 
out within the institution. By the time the catalogue was updated in 1911, 
such a disciplinary nucleus had clearly formed itself and marked out the 
separateness of its professional domain. The work, then, was undertaken 
by Theodor Bloch, Archaeological Superintendent of the Eastern Circle 
and head of the Museum’s archaeology section, with the assistance of 
Rakhaldas Banerjee, the most prominent of the new local breed of archaeo- 
logists to find a place within this exclusive professional niche.” The writing 
and updating of such catalogues, in fact, stood as the most tangible sign of 
the coming of age of the museum's scholarly domain. We can see the © 
catalogue itself producing the figure of the ‘ideal’ viewer, just as it conjured 
all of the museum as an exclusive enclave of knowledge and research. 


™ Paper presented by Dr Vogel, Officiating Director General of Archaeology in India, on 
"Museums as Educational Institutions’: Reports of the Museums’ Conference held in Madras, 
p. 17. 

? Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1908-1909, pp. 22-23. 

* Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


by the late Theodor Bloch, Calcutta, 1911. A 
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Between Wonder and Knowledge: The Museum and its Public 


This figure of the informed viewer had, however, its marked opposite in 
that of the uneducated layman who thronged the same space of the museum. 
The museum, as a centre of scientific specialised knowledges, had to 
continuously face up to its parallel state of a ‘house of wonder’ for the 
masses. Its functioning remained racked by a set of construed binaries— 
where ‘knowledge’ stood pitted against ‘wonder’, where the scientific gaze 
battled to find a place amidst a sea of curious eyes, where the aim of 
education saw itself subverted by the demands of mere amusement. If the 
museum saw itself as the terrain of scholars, it had an equally urgent 
commitment to the cause of popular education. It is in situating itself vis-a- 
vis its public that the museum confronted the obvious limits and boundaries of 
these objectives. For it is this ‘public’ (in its actuality and its absence) 
which would persistently trouble the career of the museum in India. 

By the first decade of the twentieth century, the archaeology section was 
foremost among the fields to have secured its discrete professional sphere 
within the Indian Museum. At the Museums Conference held in Madras in 
January 1912, this section was seen to meet the main criteria for ‘rendering 
a collection of antiquities truly educational'—a ‘scientific arrangement’ of 
sculptures in separate galleries, correct labelling of the exhibits, a detailed 
catalogue with an updated supplement and, most important of all, ‘the 
charge of fully competent archaeologists’.” The last had come to include 
Bengali students and trainees, men like Rakhaldas Banerjee and Nilmani 
Chakravarti who joined in 1907 as Archaeological Assistants under Theodor 
Bloch.” Rakhaldas Banerjee, in particular, came to actively contribute to 
the preparation of catalogues not only for the Indian Museum but also for 
the collections of the Lucknow, Sarnath and Nagpur museums. In him we 
see the successful internalisation of Western knowledge in its full scientific 
and professional guise. But the appearance on the scene of figures like him 
could only underline the contrast between the museum’s ‘appropriate’ and 
‘inappropriate’ subjects, the exclusive expertise of the one set off against 
the pervasive ignorance of the latter. 

The same conference, which applauded the achievements of the archaeo- 
logical section of the Indian Museum, also bemoaned the Museum’s con- 
tinued popular image as a ‘Wonder House’. 


The Hindusthani term ‘Ajaib ghar’ or ‘Ajaib Khana’ (Kipling translates 
it by ‘Wonder House") by which museums are indicated in this country 
has always appeared to me to be significant of the attitude of the Indian 
public towards such institutions. Museums, in the popular idea, are 


7 Vogel, ‘Museums as Educational Institutions’, pp. 16-17. 
” Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1907-1908, pp. 4-5, 16-17. 
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indeed places of recreation where one can see and wonder. That they 
are appreciated as such is proved by the very large attendance on which 
Curators are in the habit of priding themselves in their Annual Progress 
Reports. The Indian Museum at Calcutta has a larger annual attendance 
than any other museum in the world. From the recreative point of view, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that our museums answer the purpose 
of eminently popular institutions . . . however, I need hardly add that 
this point of view is not a high one and that a museum serves a more 
dignified object than the temporary amusement of the crowd.? 


The crux of the problem revolved around the nature of the ‘popular’. Their 
very identity as popular institutions appeared to contradict the intended 
educative role of museums. The number of visitors drawn daily to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, or the Madras Central Museum was phenomenal. 
But, numbers, clearly, were no measure of success of the museum's 
pedagogical project. If anything, numbers signalled the opposite: they 
served as an index of the ‘improper’ appropriation of the museum by the 
*vulgar and illiterate'. The quantity of the public, it was widely recognised, 
ran contrary to the quality of their viewing.” 

No doubt, museums were meant to be 'places of recreation where one 
can see and wonder'. But, wonder, emptied of the right curiosity and 
interest, was rendered illegitimate within the premises of the museum. Just 
as the spectre of popular recreation, disaligned from the urge to know and 
learn, pushed at the seams of the institution's public self-image. In the 
context of the museum in India, ‘wonder’ and ‘spectacle’, it seems, could 
only be construed as the polar opposites of ‘knowledge’ and 'science'.?' The 
popular appeared to constitutively exclude, even discredit, the educative 
and useful meanings of the museum. Yet a popular public agenda was 
inscribed into the very institutional form of the museum. 

This was particularly true for the museum in Calcutta: its ‘imperial’ 
status foregrounded its obligation to ‘the education of the natives’. It made 
it its duty to function, first, as an adjunct to the classroom, second, as a 
bureau of information, and third, as an institution for the culture of the 
people. But this is where the museum acknowledged its main shortcoming. 


? Vogel, ‘Museums as Educational Institutions’, p. 15. 

= This problem of numbers and of the ‘improper’ appropriation of museums by the masses 
forms a main plank of the argument of Gyan Prakash's essay, ‘Science “Gone Native” in 
Colonial India’, Representations, Vol 40, Fall 1992 

“| This deviant identity of colonial Indian museums as ‘Wonder Houses’ flies in the face of 
recent writing which reintroduces ‘wonder’ as the prime element of viewing in museums and 
exhibitions, and sees the wondrous gaze as ‘one of the most distinctive achievements’ of 
Western culture, 1n keeping with the innate visual demands of the ‘aesthetic masterpiece’. 
See, particularly, Stephen Greenblatt’s essay, ‘Resonance and Wonder’, in Ivan Karp and 
Steven Lavine, eds, Exhibiting Cultures: The Poetics and Politics of Museum Display, 
Washington, 1991. 
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While it congratulated itself on the worthy fulfilment of its other objectives— 
namely, ‘the accumulation and preservation of specimens such as form the 
material basis of knowledge in the Arts and Sciences’ and ‘the elucidation 
and investigation of the specimens so collected’°—it saw itself as clearly 
lagging in the task of the public diffusion of that knowledge. 

Given the illiteracy of the vast majority of the population, museums in 
India had been looked upon as the best means of an alternative visual 
education. A visual display, it was said, was critical for ‘the natives who 
cannot understand a new thing unless it ‘is held up before their eyes . . . . 
The first time they may wonder; the second time they may understand; the 
third time, they may observe with a view to practice'.? Visuality was made 
an indispensable condition of colonial spectatorship. Yet the spectacle in 
itself could not really effect the transition from the ‘first’ to the ‘third’ stage 
of viewing, transformiug the wondrous into the knowing, scientific gaze. It 
has been argued that as the native gaze stubbornly resisted the desired 
transformation, science itself was transformed in the process of its visual 
enactment in museums and exhibitions in colonial India. 


What began as representations of science staged to conquer ignorance 
and superstition became enmeshed in the very effects that were targetted 
for elimination. We encounter this intermixture in the museum’s evocation 
of the awe of the visitors, in the exhibition’s utilization of a sense of 
marvels . . . . In these representations of science . . ., the cold scrutiny 
of scientific knowledge confronted the magic of spectacles as part of its 
own process of signification, as difference within itself.“ 


It is tempting to carry this argument through into our sphere of the 
archaeological display in the premier imperial institution—to throw open 
the carefully classified melange of stone artefacts before the untutored eyes 
of the masses who spilled into its space, who carried over to it the same 
sense of enthralment from the sight of the skeleton of the whale or the 
stuffed exotic birds in the adjoining rooms. But it becomes impossible to 
emplot the mutations that archaeology undergoes in the process of its 
staging before this mass audience. The intangibility of the mutation, none- 
theless, leaves us with a more cutting problem in hand: the problem of the 
vast gap that prevailed between ‘seeing’ and ‘knowing’ within the body of 
the display. 

Science displays—of ‘natural history’ specimens or economic and agricul- 
tural produce—may have contained a greater promise of converting wonder 


£ The Indian Museum, 1814-1914. 

9 Report of the Nagpore Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures and Produce, December 1865, 
Nagpore, n.d., Gyan Prakash, quoted in ‘Science “Gone Native”’, p. 161. 

* Gyan Prakash, ‘Science “Gone Native”, p. 163 
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into curiosity and practical knowledge.* The challenge was both different 
and greater for archaeology: where wonder had to be retained as an 
integral component yet reprocessed into a sense of a great historic and 
artistic past, where the knowledge of chains and epochs remained elusively 
abstracted and distanced from the materiality of the seen object. We have 
noted the highly textualised nature of the archaeological display in the 
Indian Museum. The thick overlay of textual information over the-exhibits 
made visuality an insufficient means of access to their ‘right’ meaning and 
value. The staging of archaeology in the museum, thus, staged the wide 
gulf between ‘knowing’ and ‘seeing’, the gulf that separated a small core of 
its ideal viewers from the vast mass of its ‘inappropriate’ ones. 

This gulf was symptomatic of a critical absence: the absence of a general 
educated public who could occupy the interstitial space between ignorance 
and erudition and smoothen the museum’s passage from a ‘Wonder House’ 
to an ‘institution of the culture of the people’. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, almost all museums attempted to organise visits of 
students and teachers to their galleries; some like the Lahore Museum 
arranged occasional ‘Magic Lantern’ lectures for the public.” But such a 
public would remain an illusory entity: its absence would constitute the 
main mark of difference of the museum in its colonial setting. It would 
perpetuate the sharp duality in the museum’s status, stretched out at two 
ends, as an ‘Ajaib ghar’ for the natives at large, and as an enclosed 
scholarly domain for a select few. 

This dichotomy remained at the heart of the functioning of an institution 
like the Indian Museum. The archaeological collection here had clearly 
engaged the educated subject and thrived on an expanding circuit of local 
scholarly participation.” But the form of its public engagement remained 
contained within a sealed academic and professional terrain. Outside this 
circuit, it wrestled continuously with the problems of swelling numbers and 
inapposite interests—with a public whose uncontrolled presence within its 
controlled spaces threatened the very premises of its existence. The museum, 
as we have seen, remained trapped between its two sharply polarised 


8 Hence the argument stands about the eye serving as the privileged means of acquinng 
practical scientific knowledge in museums and exhibitions in India. Visual displays have also 
been foregrounded in the study of the generation of various scientific knowledges in the West. 
See, e g , David Jenkins, ‘Object Lessons and Ethnographic Displays: Museum Exhibitions 
and the Making of American Anthropology', CSSH, Vol 36 (2), 1994 

* Such visits and public lectures began to be reported in the annual reports of most 
museums since the 1890s, e.g., Annual Reports of the Working of the Lahore Central Museum, 
1895-96 to 1904-1905 

* There were distinct gradations in the involvement of Indians in the museum enterprise— 
from Rakhaldas Banerjee, or his predecessor in the field, Rajendralal Mitra, who prominently 
participated 1n its scholarly production to others like Pandit Binod Behari Bidyabinode or 
Pandit Daya Ram Sahni who were admitted to the lower rungs of the archaeological establish- 
ment of the Indian Museum in 1911-12 Annual Report, Indian Museum, 1911-1912, pp. 2-3 
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functions of specialised knowledge and mass recreation. In between, there 
were a host of alternative meanings and subject positions to be worked out 
and elaborated. Only through these could colonial knowledges be effectively 
transmuted into national knowledges, the scientific disciplines dispersed 
and deployed within a popular historical imagination. But museums failed, 
in archaeology as in most fields, to figure as a main site in such popular 
dissemination of knowledges. Caught in the unresolved tensions between 
the ‘scholarly’ and the ‘popular’, the museum fumbled, floundered, turned 
increasingly inwards. The imperatives of scholarly research, for all its 
advancement, would always rest uneasy in the precincts of what continues 
to draw crowds as Calcutta’s ‘Jadu Ghar’. ~ 


Domesticating the novel: Society and 
culture in inter-War Tamil Nadu* 


A.R. Venkatachalapathy 


Manonmaniam Sundaranar University 
Tirunelveli 


In this age, when printing machines have become legion and the 
business in paper has expanded, novels have started to proliferate like 
termites . . . . Contemporary Tamil novels spread the habits, customs 
and attitudes of foreign countries and send the Tamil people tumbling 
into the abyss of immorality. The Tamil people who know not the true 
novel are gobbling up this trash like fowls eating termites. 


Panchamirtam, Vol. 1 (7), October 1924. 


However questionable the morals of legions of novels and novel stories 
issued from the press, month after month, prose works are multiplying, 
in Tamil and the great want once felt is now being met, though not in the 
desired form and manner. 


M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil 
Literature, Munnirpallam, 1929, p. 368. 


The novel, like the bourgeoisie, always seems to be rising. 


Robert Darnton, ‘History of Reading’, 
in Peter Burke, ed., New Perspectives 
on Historical Writing, Cambridge, 
1991, p. 143. 


* This article draws heavily on my doctoral dissertation on the social history of Tamil book- 
publishing in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, submitted to the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. K.N Panikkar supervised the dissertation. M S.S. Pandian and Steve 
Hughes provided elaborate comments on two different drafts. S. Ambirajan provided addi- 
tional comments. A subsequent version was presented at the Cultural Studies Workshop 
organised by the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, in Mysore, November 1995. 
Partha Chatterjee, Susie Tharu, Ravi Vasudevan, Tapati Guha-Thakurta, Vivek Dhareshwar 
and K. Sundar commented on it. 
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Not only history, or the nation state, but the novel too is a sign of the 
modern. Milan Kundera’s observation that ‘the path of the novel emerges 
as a parallel history of the Modern Era' is particularly apt.' However, in 
the Indian context, given the fact that modernity was ushered in under 
colonial aegis, the novel too was derivative. A complex art form like the 
novel could not, it seems, be merely transplanted. 

Unfortunately the novel in India has not been as lucky as the nation state 
in attracting critical scrutiny. Until very recently, most social scientists 
generally tended to keep off literary texts, while the more enterprising of 
historians, at best, put novels to instrumental use as source material. For 
instance, Rajat Ray has used the novels of Tarashankar Banerjee to derive 
‘appropriate categories for the analysis of agrarian social structure’. 

Recently, especially after Benedict Anderson’s influential Imagined 
Communities, which argued that the novel was a crucial element in the 
imagining of a national community, the novel seems to be on the verge of 
hitting a jackpot. Shivarama Padikkal’s ‘Inventing Modernity: The Emer- 
gence of the Novel in India',* written with special reference to Kannada 
novels, is a case in point. Padikkal has argued that the rise of the novel in 
India begins as the story of the English-educated middle class’ ‘striving for 
social identity, for a new nation, for a new sense of community'.* 

In this context, this article seeks to explore how the novel was appropriated 
by the Tamil middle class as part of its negotiation with the West/modernity. 
The emphasis is on the debates surrounding the advent of the novel into 
Tamil society during the inter-War period and how it was successfully 
*domesticated'.* 


The Popularity of the Novel 


A flood of novels deluged Tamil society in the mid-1910s. The number of 
advertisements in contemporary journals is only the most obvious indicator 
of the extent of this phenomenon. Periodicals like Ananda Bodhini, Amurta- 
guna Bodhini, Viveka Bodhini and Lakshmi abound in these advertise- 
ments. Scores of novels are listed in them and their very titles are suggestive 


' Milan Kundera, The Art of the Novel, Calcutta, 1992, p9 

? Rajat Ray, ‘The Rural World of Tarashankar Banerjee. Social Divisions and Psychological 
Cross-Currents’, in Peter Robb, ed , Rural India: Land, Power and Society under British 
Rule, London and Dublin, 1983. See also Tony Beck and Tirthankar Bose, 'Degradation and 
Empowerment of Peasantry and the Poor in Bengali Fiction’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
(hereafter EPW), 4 March 1995 

* Benedict Anderson, /magined Communities, London, 1983. 

* Shivarama Padikkal, ‘Inventing Modernity: The Emergence of the Novel in India’, in 
Tejaswin Niranjana et al., eds, Interrogating Modernity Culture and Colomalism in India, 
Calcutta, 1993. 

* Ibid., pp. 237-38. 

* Amitav Ghosh, "The Indian Story’ 1n Rukun Advani et al , eds, Crvil Lines I, Delhi, 1994, 
p. 4 e 
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of the content: Venkala Chilai Allathu Kanniyin Mutham (The Bronze 
Statue or The Virgin’s Kiss); Kanakangi Allathu Kalugumalai Kallan 
(Kanakangi or the Dacoit of Kalugumalai); Ponnuswamy Thevar Kolai 
(The Murder of Ponnuswamy Thevar); Ratnapuri Ragasiyam (The Mystery 
of Ratnapuri); Pachai Mothirathin Marmam (The Mystery of the Emerald 
Ring), etc. Most of these novels flaunted the subtitle—'a detective story’: a 
signpost for the new reader. The advertisements also emphasised the 
suspense, thrill and titillation that were in store for the readers. 

Most periodicals published novels in serial form during this period. 
Ananda Bodhini and Vivekodhayam, even in their first editorials, stated 
that novels would be published in serial form in their issues.” Ananda 
Bodhini's sister publication, Manamohini, published only novels.* Navee- 
nagam (The Novel) was another monthly meant exclusively for serialising 
novels.? J.R. Rangaraju (1875-1959), Arani Kuppuswamy Mudaliar 
(1867-1925) and Vaduvoor Duraiswamy Iyengar (1880-1942) were ack- 
nowledged masters of this genre of fiction: 'Arani' and 'Vaduvoor', even- 
tually became shorthand for popular fiction. These writers were later 
joined by Vai. Mu. Kothainayaki Ammal (1901—56) who wrote sob stories 
and S.S. Arunagirinathar (1895-1974). Their novels were extremely popular 
and went into numerous reprints. For instance, J.R. Rangaraju's Rajambal 
saw 23 editions by 1928 and, as a contemporary journal observed, this had 
been achieved ‘without advertisements, high discounts or [remaindering 
at] half-rates at the Srirangam fair'.? By about the same time, Rangaraju's 
Chandrakanta had seen 13 editions, Mohanasundaram 12, Anantakrishnan 
10 and Rajendran 9 editions." 

While the remarkable growth of the Tamil novel is obvious, there is 
insufficient quantitative data. The Annual Review and Analysis of Books 
Registered, prepared by the Registrar of Books, unfortunately, does not 
give a language-wise split. However, Table 1 has been constructed from 
the Classified Catalogue of Books Registered at the Office of the Registrar of 
Books in Madras. A caveat is in order here as the colonial administrative 
machinery to police books was notoriously weak" and the figures pertain 
only to the books actually registered. There is.no way to ascertain the 
number of books which escaped the attention of the Registrar. Further, 
‘Fiction’, the head under which novels were classified, included a wide 
range of moral tales and fables like the stories of Aladdin, Alibaba, the 
Panchatantra and Vikramaditya; the category also included reprints. 

As the table shows, while only 39 and 201 fictional works were published 
in the last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth 


7 Ananda Bodhini, July 1915; Vivekodhayam, April 1916. 

* See advertisement in Ananda Bodhini, April 1934. 

? See advertisement in Lakshmi, August 1924. 

1 Review of Rajambal in Amirtaguna Bodhini, 15 August 1928. 

u See advertisement in Rangaraju, Mohanasundaram 12th edition, Madras, 1927. 

2 See my ‘Policing the Book: The Colonial State and Tamil Book-Publishing’ (forthcoming). 
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Table 1 
Tamil Fictional Works, 1890-1925 

Years No of Fictional Works 
eee 
1890-1900 39 

1901-10 201 

1911-15 350 

1916-20 244 

1921-25 255 


Source: Classified Catalogue of Books Registered at the Office of the Registrar of Books, 
Government of Madras, Vols. LV, Madras, 1961-71. 


century, respectively, there was a quantum leap in the subsequent quin- 
quennial periods. Even the Registrar of Books, not the most perceptive of 
observers, was forced to comment on ‘the large increase under Fiction (in 
the vernacular languages)'.? In fact, novels were so popular that the 
District Magistrate of Tiruchirapalli, surveying the sort of reading materials 
available to people in the Swadeshi period, found no less than 114 Tamil 
novels in a reading room in the small town of Lalgudi.” 

This growth was indeed phenomenal by the standards of Tamil publishing 
in the late nineteenth century when writers struggled hard not only to 
acquire patronage to meet expenses but also to find sufficient readers. 

More importantly, the novel was becoming the art form par excellence 
of the rising middle class,” and it was due to this middle class that Tamil 
publishing decisively broke away from patronage and made inroads into 
the market, in the process making the Tamil book a commodity. In the 
course of the emergence of the Tamil novel, a number of debates took 
place in the cultural sphere which the middle class was trying to hegemonise. 
In these debates, a whole range of issues, from the content and print run of 
books to the social composition of readers and their reading practices, not 
to speak of the construction of a canon of modern classics, were deliberated 
on by middle class intellectuals. Hence we take a look at the debates 
surrounding the novel to gain a better understanding of how the Tamil 
novel was domesticated. 


? Annual Review and Analysis of books registered during 1913, GO No. 558-9, Educa- 
tional, Confidential, 14 May 1914, Government of Madras. All subsequent GOs refer to the 
Government Orders of the Government of Madras lodged in the Tamil Nadu Archives. 

* GO No. 363, Educational, Confidential, 10 June 1911. 

9 See K. Kailasapathy's excellent study on the rise of the Tamil novel, Tamil Novel 
Ilakkiyam, 1st edition, 1968, Madras, 1987, esp. pp 25-37 and 203-205. He argues that the 
birth of the Tamil novel is directly linked to the emergence of the middle class. Drawing 
attention to the middle class background of novelists, he demonstrates how novels reflect the 
travails of their class. For Kailasapathy, the emergence of the short story in the early 1930s 1s 
explained by the maturing of the Tamil middle class. 
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The spate of novels that deluged Tamil society did not go unnoticed. It was 
widely commented upon by a number of perceptive intellectuals of the 
rising middle class. The following formula delineated by a writer in Suthan- 
thira Sangu, aptly sums up the nature of popular novels as the critics saw 
them. 


1. The title should be that of a woman. There should be some novelty in 
the name, like ‘Miss Leela Kamini’, ‘Fashionable Vallibhai’. 

2. Don’t worry about the story. You can adapt the novels of Reynolds 
or Le Queux. There should be at least one dozen lovers, half a dozen 
whores, ten dozen thieves and a few detectives. 

3. For a start there should be a murder. At frequent intervals there 
should be interesting turning points. There should also be a conflag- 
ration at some point. These are the characteristics of the modern 
novel. 

4. There is money only if there is titillation. Beware, if you write like 
Madhaviah or Rajam Aiyar, your book won't sell. 


The middle class intellectuals who criticised popular novels differed on 
many points but they all agreed on this characterisation of these novels. 

The Saivite intellectuals and champions of the Tamil ‘renaissance’ were 
amongst the first to raise their voice against the rise of the novel. Thiru. Vi. 
Kaliyanasundara Mudaliar, Tamil scholar and nationalist leader, claimed 
to have never read novels after the Reverend G.G. Cox, the principal of 
the Wesleyan College where he studied, warned him of their dubious 
moral effects. It is hardly surprising that Thiru. Vi. Ka., with his near- 
puritan beliefs, despised novels. His criticism of novels was that they were 
concerned very much with the exterior of human life and did not delve 
deep into the hearts of men. ‘Can [novels] open the inner recesses of the 
heart? Can they nurture morality? Profundity of thought is required for the 
flowering of the inner heart and the attainment of morality. Can these 
lowly novels induce profound thinking?’ he queried, and dubbed all novels 
trash.” When it came to women reading novels he was even more strident 
in his criticism, an issue which will be considered in detail later. 

Maraimalai Adigal, champion of the Pure Tamil Movement which was 
launched to free the Tamil language from the influence of Sanskrit, held 
similar views, though he too tried his hand at the novel. In an English 
preface to one of his novels, he wrote: 


'* Suthanthira Sangu, 8 July 1933. All translations from Tamil sources are by the author. 
V Thiru. Vi. Kaliyanasundara Mudaliar, Valkai Kurippukkal, 1st edition, 1944, Madras, 
1982, pp. 130-32. ` 
e 
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In most of the Tamil novels that I have come across, I find neither plot 
nor character delineation, neither a true representation of life nor a 
chaste and felicitous diction of language. The story chiefly turns only 
upon love passion—the love in its most degraded type and grossly 
earthy form . . . inall the Tamil novels published in a decade or two the 
diction is rendered unwholesome by the introduction of unassimilated 
foreign words . .. and by the unhappy combination of words and 
phrases." 


Kumaran, the journal run by S. Murugappa who was a staunch Saivite in 
the 1920s but later moved over to the Self-respect Movement, under Periyar 
E.V. Ramaswamy, was also scathing in its criticism of popular fiction: ‘But 
for a few exceptions, most of the novels that get published are plain trash. 
They are full of murder, theft, detection, whoring and anarchism. But for 
these the novels would never have been written’. 

When Kalaimagal wrote, ‘these stories that are written as novels, oh! 
they make their readers lustful people and drown them in the ocean of 
immorality’ ,” it was only expressing the views of the Tamil scholarly world. 
M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, one of the most respected scholars of the period, 
in his history of Tamil literature written in English wrote on similar lines: 


Arni Kuppuswamy Mudaliar has flooded the market with his novels 
which are adaptations of Reynolds’ . . . . What was pure and instructive 
at first became lax and lewd, and though the plots are well-knit, they 
cannot be placed in the hands of boys and virgins with safety . . . . In 
most cases the present day novelist cares less for style than for producing 
impression or tickling the readers.”! 


The nationalist and conservative critique was launched by Subramania 
Siva, in his Gnanabhanu. He attacked novels for their corrupting influence, 
and the debasing effect of Western values on Indian culture.“ This Hindu 
nationalist critique was further extended by V.V.S. Iyer, the revolutionary 
terrorist and an associate of V.D. Savarkar. In a pioneering article titled 
‘Marumalarchi’ (Renaissance) published first in the 1918 annual supple- 
ment of Swadesamitran, he wrote, ‘When it became clear that “novels” sell 
well, many petty-minded people started adapting hundreds of obscene 
stories written by Reynolds, which are despised in the English world,’ and 
opined that even an epidemic of plague and rheumatic fever were many 


" Maraimalai Adigal, Kumudavalli, Naganattarasi, Pallavaram, 1921, p. vii. 

9 Kumaran, Vol. 2 (6), September 1923. For more of Kumaran's views see Vol. 3 (3), June 
1924; Vol. 2 (1), April 1923, Vol. 2 (10), January 1924; Vol 6 (4), January 1928. 

= Kalaimagal, Vol. 2 (2), February 1914. 

? M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamul Literature, Munnirpallam, 1929, p. 368. 

2 Gnanabhanu, Vol 3 (1), April 1915; Vol. 3 (4), July 1915; Vol. 2 (2), May 1914. 
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times less harmful than these degenerate novels.” Subramania Bharati, the 
great nationalist poet, too, shared his views and commented that many 
Tamil writers made money by adapting substandard English novels.” 

Suthanthira Sangu, quoted earlier, which too operated within the national- 
ist discourse, criticised popular fiction on similar lines. Satirising the 
imaginary author of Miss Seductive Damsel, who had written 27 novels, 
averaging three volumes per novel, it queried sarcastically: 


What novels! What sublime portrayals! Would not they weigh three 
stones! If all the 27 books were to be put into the cooking stove seven or 
eight people can not only have warm water baths but also cook their 
meals. If one gives a set of these books to the chemist, would not he use 
it for a year to make packets for his customers? Moreover, if all the 27 
novels were to be dumped wouldn’t it fill one whole dust-bin of the 
Kumbakonam municipality?” 


Intellectuals keen on the literary aspects of the novel too joined this 
chorus of criticism. The journal Lakshmi in its review of the early novelist 
A. Madhaviah’s Muthu Meenakshi and Kusikar Kutti Kathaigal was force- 
ful in its comment: 


In this age, when printing machines have become legion and the business 
in paper has expanded, novels have started to proliferate like colonies of 
termites . . . as every pen-pusher has taken to novel-writing in Tamil- 
nadu, the harm caused by contemporary novels is not little. That those 
who cannot even get their 'r's right have taken to writing can only be 
attributed to the bad-time of the Tamil language. One or two playboys, 
a couple of shameless damsels, a detective Govindan or Gopalan, one 
Agavali zamindar—the Tamil novel is complete. Contemporary Tamil 
novels spread the habits, customs and attitudes of foreign countries and 
send the Tamil people tumbling into the abyss of immorality. The Tamil 
people who know not the true novel are gobbling up this trash like fowls 
eating termites.* 


2 P.S Mani, ed, Va. Ve Su. Iyer Katturaigal, Tirunelvel, 1981, p. 28. V.V.S. Iyer 
expressed similar views in Kumaran, Vol. 2 (1), April 1923. J. Vijayaraghavan m his article on 
Tamil novels in Vasantham, Vol. 4 (1), April 1945, quotes from V V S. Iyer’s articles in 
Desabhaktan and his preface to Valmıkı Vyayam which contains a similar critique of the 
novel. 

? Bharati Noolgal Katturaigal, Vol. 3, Madras, n d., pp 85-86 

3 Suthanthira Sangu, 8 July 1933. See also issue dated 4 February 1933, article entitled 
‘Novel Kuppaithotti’ (The Dustbin for Novels). 

* Reproduced in Panchamurtam, Vol 1 (7), October 1924 There are two 'r's in the Tamil 
alphabet: the hard and the medium. Getting them night is a sign of good education. Govindan 
1s a detective character in the novels of J R Rangaraju. 
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Madhaviah too shared these views and wrote on identical lines in his 
review of J.R. Rangaraju's Vijayaraghavan." Further, he published an 
article on novels written by one A. Rangaswami Iyengar in his journal 
Panchamirtam, which likened novels to garbage and called for a thorough 
purge.” P. Kothandaraman expressed identical views in K.S. Venkata- 
ramani's Bharatamani.? Writers of the famed Manikkodi camp, who blazed a 
new trail in Tamil fiction, especially the short story, too critiqued the novel 
on such lines. Pudumaippithan's ‘Thirukkural Seitha Thirukkoothu’ is 
clearly a parody of whodunits.* In his articles too he makes mocking 
references to detective stories." Ku. Pa. Rajagopalan, reviewing the Tamil 
translation of Tagore's Kumudhini, remarked that detective novels were 
corrupting literary taste.” Interestingly, such criticism was not confined to 
Tamil Nadu alone. It found its echoes in the Tamil-speaking areas of Sri 
Lanka also.? 

Thus most middle class intellectuals shared a contempt for the new 
cultural form, the novel. Their critique revolved around the same themes. 
First, all novels were seen as vapid translations of degenerate English 
novels. The name of the mid-Victorian popular novelist G. W.M. Reynolds 
is ubiquitous in this context.” Moreover, it was alleged that these adaptations 
were done surreptitiously and frequently the same novel was adapted by 
more than one writer without stating it openly.” 

Perhaps the most caustic comment in this regard was made by T. Chel- 
vakesavaraya Mudaliar, Tamil scholar and pioneering literary critic, in his 
English preface to the Tamil translation of Le Queux's Whoso Findeth a 
Wife: ‘Many of the so-called Tamil adaptations of English novels are 
misleading, and most of them appear uncouth in Tamil like the English 
people of Salvation Army in Hindu dress.’* Novels were seen as the work 
of uneducated hacks, with mercenary intent. As a remedial measure they 
exhorted learned men not to look down upon novel-writing but to take it 
up. It was contended that Western values expressed in novels were harmful 
to Indian/Tamil society and culture. A fear of Western materialistic ideals 


? Panchamirtam, Vol. 2 (6), September 1925. 

= Panchamirtam, Vol. 2 (6), September 1925. 

* Bharatamani, Vol. 3 (4), 22 October 1939. 

® Pudumaippithan Padaippugal, Vol. 1, Madras, 1988, pp. 598-609. 

? Pudumaippithan Katturaigal, Madras, 1988, pp 9, 43, 153. 

X Manikkodi, Vol. 4 (8), 15 December 1936 

? Na. Subramaniyam, Eelathu Tamil Novel Ilakktyam, Jaffna, 1978, pp. 23-25. 

* The populanty of Reynolds's novels seems by no means to be peculiar to Tamil Nadu. 
Meenakshi Mukherjee notes that his novels can be found in ‘almost every family library in 
India which goes back to the nineteenth century’ Realism and Reality: The Novel and Society 
in India, Delhi, 1985, p. 6. 

* Amirtaguna Bodhini, 16 July 1932; Katha Mohana Ranjutham, 1915, reproduced in 
Kumari Malar, Vol. 31 (4), July 1974. 

* Ellal Allathu Nalla Manaiviye Nalla Porul, Madras, 1914. 
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was common, as they were seen to corrupt the spiritual life of the people. 
Novels were also seen to titillate the base sexual passions of the readers. 
That the novels were full of obscenities, adultery and debauchery was a 
point that was repeatedly made.” So widespread was this complaint that 
readers had to frequently read these novels in secret. Finally, the pernicious 
effects of novels on women were most feared. 

What was common to all this criticism was the contempt for the novel. 
This contempt is nowhere more explicit than in a resolution passed at the 
Thondamandalam High School by a group of respectable men, when the 
Government of Madras sought to prosecute the publishers of the Tamil 
classics Kavadi Chindu and Virali Vidu Thoothu, on grounds of obscenity. 
They argued: 


[These works], were written only to benefit the learned, the devoted and 
so very limited circles of men, whose minds these [obscene] passages of 
rare occurrence could not poison. The general public of the present day 
do not or are not likely to read such works . . . . If the Police wish to 
protect the minds of the common people, the right books that they have 
to direct their efforts against are the low-priced Tamil novels that are 
daily coming out of the press.* 


Women and Popular Fiction 


As novels were published in increasing numbers more and more women 
were drawn towards them. In the debates discussed earlier, women are 
often mentioned as readers. Suthanthira Sangu remarked that women 
enjoyed heavenly bliss while reading novels.? Panchamirtam commented 
that women were addicted to novels next only to jewels.” But the most 
stinging comment was made by A. Subramania Bharati (not the poet) in 
his preface to Kothainayaki Ammal's Senbaga Vijayam (1927). He wrote 
that novels were mostly read by women who had no work or menstruating 
women who had nothing worthwhile to do while in ritual seclusion.“ 
Given the centrality of the women's question in the political agenda of 
intellectuals in the colonial period, it is hardly surprising that this issue was 
taken up in right earnest. Partha Chatterjee has argued that intellectuals in 


7 See my ‘Reading Practices and Modes of Reading in Colonial Tamil Nadu’, Studies in 
History, Vol. 10 (2), July-December 1994, for an exploration of reading practices associated 
with the novel. 

* Chpping from the Hindu dated 31 July 1912 ın GO No. 289, Judicial and Confidential, 11 
February 1913 

? Suthanthira Sangu, 8 July 1933. 

* Panchamirtam, Vol. 2 (6), September 1925. 

* Quoted in Sundararajan, Sivapathasundaram, Tamil Novel: Noorandu Varalarum Valar- 
chryum, Madras, 1977, p 102. In fact V. V.S. Iyer squarely blamed women for the proliferation 
of pulp fiction. See Vasantam, Vol. 4 (1), Apnl 1945. 
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colonial India had worked out a dichotomy: material/spiritual and outer/ 
inner, which could be extended to man/woman and world/home. While the 
West was seen to be superior in the material sphere, India could hold its 
own in the spiritual sphere. Thus only a selective appropriation of Western 
achievements, namely, science and technology, would be made while 
Indian spiritual values would be clung to. The home (and the woman) was 
to be a terrain where no quarter would be given the West.” 

Given this understanding of the women's question, would intellectuals 
permit pulp fiction to hold women in its corrupting tentacles? The point is 
made most dramatically in Thiru. Vi. Kaliyanasundara Mudaliar's exemplary 
text on Tamil womanhood: 


Young women should not be permitted to hear titillating stories, 
pseudo-novels and other such stuff; nor should they even touch such 
books. Parents should take special care in this regard . . . . Dear children, 
don't read these novels; don't even touch them. Your life will be ruined. 
You will suffer disease and ailments. Why did the good Lord make 
you—-to wither away at a tender age? To suffer disease? To be despised 
by your brothers, relatives and those around you? No. No. ‘You must 
become mothers; you must lead happy lives’: this is the divine purpose.” 


The subconscious male fear of a woman’s sexuality being unshackled can 
be séen clearly in this passionate plea. And novels, apparently, posed a 
great threat to this control.“ The noted writer and translator, Saraswathi 
Ramnath, recollects in a recent interview“ how in the mid-1930s girls were 
generally not permitted to read novels, which were often put away in the 
loft, out of reach of children. Again Kumudhini, another writer, observed 
in the 1930s that she never read any novels.* 

The following dialogue occurring in a contemporary novel, Chandrasekari, 
further strengthens our argument. Gunavathy, a novelist, meets the heroine 
Chandrasekari and asks her if she ever read her novels. Getting a reply in 
the negative, she asks: 


Gunavathy: Reading novels has beneficial effects—why not read them? 
Chandrasekari: Had I known that novel-reading is good, I'd have read 
them. Or had I known that it is not harmful, I might have yet read them. 


* This passage draws on Partha Chatterjee, ‘The Nationalist Resolution of the Women's 
Question', in K. Sangari and S. Vaid, eds, Recasting Women: Essays in Colonial History, 
Delhi, 1988. 

9$ Pennin Perumai Allathu Valkai Thunai, Madras, 1927, pp. 97—98. 

“ See editorial on ‘Women and the Novel’ in Ananda Bodhuti, Vol. 2 (6), December 1916 

* Subamangala, March 1992 

^ Kalammagal, Vol. 2, p. 438. (Title page missing. circa 1934). 
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Guna: So you seem to believe reading novels is harmful, right? 
Chandra: I neither have a good opinion about novels nor any bad 
opinion. One day my uncle instructed me not to read novels. Ever since 
I have not read any.” 


However, women’s appetite for reading had been whetted and there was 
an ever-growing demand for stories that women could ‘safely’ read. It was 
at this juncture that Vai. Mu. Kothainayaki Ammal entered the scene. 
Born in a Brahmin middle class family with literary antecedents, she 
started writing novels around 1924, about a decade after the beginnings of 
popular fiction. Her sentimental stories woven around middle class family 
life were an instant success. Now women could read without fear as these 
novels held no subversive potential. Between 1924 and the early 1950s she 
wrote no less than 115 novels. The monthly Jaganmohini in which she 
published all her novels in serial form, sold as many as 10,000 copies every 
month.“ By 1940 women constituted an important segment of Tamil 
readers. So prevalent was the reading habit among women that, as a 
contemporary columnist in Ananda Vikatan observed in a lighter vein, 
women were of two types: those who read novels and those who did not.* 

Thus a significant aspect of Tamil publishing in the inter- War period was 
the large number of women readers. As Kalaimagal? of Pondicherry 
observed, women who had earlier been reading chapbooks and ‘big-letter’ 
editions were now reading novels. 


Responding to Criticism 


The volley of criticism that popular fiction had to face for a decade or two 
from the beginning of the First World War has been narrated in detail 
above. How this critique was confronted by those directly involved in the 
production of fiction will bring into focus the question of the hegemonic 
hold that the middle class was struggling to acquire in Tamil society. 
Ananda Bodhini was one of the very first to respond to the critique of 
the novel. This was the journal which published all of Arani Kuppuswamy 
Mudaliar's numerous novels both in serial form and later as separate 
books. It enjoyed immense success, claiming a 5,000-strong subscription 
list even within a year of its inception in 1916." When a correspondent 
from a village in Rasipuram taluk of Salem district wrote to its editor about 


* Sundararajan, Sivapathasundaram, Tamil Novel, p. 132. 

* Information on Kothainayaki Ammal is drawn from the biography by Aranga Sreenivasan, 
Eluthulaga Nayaki, Madras, 1988. 

* Ananda Vikatan, Vol 15 (34), 25 August 1940 

* Kalaimagal, January 1916 

* Ananda Bodhini, Vol. 1 (12), June 1916 
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a lecture that was delivered in a local club about the undesirability of 
reading novels, the editor responded that only if both good and evil were 
portrayed could readers understand the need to keep off evil. He quoted a 
Tamil proverb which said only a person who has been out in the sun will 
know the importance of shade.” Ananda Bodhini's response to criticism 
continued on the same lines throughout its existence.? 

Arani Kuppuswamy Mudaliar used the same logic to defend himself. In 
his 1919 preface to Karkottai, he wrote: 


Dear readers, like my other novels this one too does not contain any 
repulsive aspects or words that are not fit to be read by chaste women. 
Some say that stories which speak of evil deeds and evil people should 
never be read. This is a misplaced belief. Only if we get to know the 
actions of evil people and the price they pay for it later, will we resolve 
to keep clear of such evil out of fear and repulsion.* 


Panaiyappa Chettiar, another novelist, also defended himself similarly in 
his 1929 preface to Kanthimathi.* 

Thus the defence of popular novelists was set within the discourse of the 
middle class intellectuals. They did not attempt to challenge the terms of 
the debate and question their moral pontification. The other novelists too 
conformed to this discourse by remaining silent and continuing to write as 
usual. All their novels paid lip-service to morality, with the culprits getting 
punished and the noble being rewarded at the end. 

But the relationship between popular novelists and their critics is very 
complex and dialectical. The novel was gaining such predominance in the 
inter-War period that the critics themselves had to write novels and try to 
offer counter-models. In fact A. Subramania Bharati and Subramania Siva 
themselves wrote novels, but their attempts fell flat. The titles themselves 
smacked of the characteristics of popular novels.* When K.R. Govindaraja 
Mudaliar, the Tamil scholar, wrote novels, they were no worse or no better 
than the popular ones.” Only he got his ‘r’s right! Maraimalai Adigal too 
only ended up adapting in chaste, high-flown Tamil a Reynolds novel. This 
could explain why even a radical novel, written by Muvaloor Ramamirtham 
Ammaiyar critiquing the Devadasi system had to have a saucy title like 


* Ananda Bodhim, Vol. 5 (2), August 1919. 

3 Ananda Bodhini, Vol. 10 (4), December 1924. 

* Madras, 8th ed , 1955. Arani Kuppuswamy Mudaliar used the same argument on other 
occasions too. See the preface to his Krishnaveni Allathu Athisaya Marma Churangam, 
quoted in R Mohan, ed., Novel Valarchi, Madras, 1989, p. 187; also Madana Booshanam 
Allathu Iranthaval Piaithathu, Sth edition, Madras, 1952, Preface. 

* Quoted in Ve. Seethalakshmi, Tamil Novelgal—Akaravartsai, Madras, 1985, p xxvi 

** Siva's novel was titled Nalinasundari Allathu Nagartka Thadapudal, while one of A. 
Subramania Bharati's novels was called Jatavallabar. 

" See his Mathana Manohari, Madras, 1924 
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‘The Vile Net of the Devadasis or a Playboy Turned Wise’ (1938).* This 
contradiction was to be resolved only in the late 1930s, to which we now 
turn. 


Towards Respectability 


The Tamil novel’s climb from notoriety to respectability is closely linked 
with the fortunes of Ananda Vikatan and its de facto editor, Kalki R. 
Krishnamurty. S.S. Vasan, its publisher and de jure editor started his 
career as a mail-order businessman and advertising agent. Later he wrote 
and published a few detective novels and some obscene, illustrated books 
too.? But when he acquired Ananda Vikatan in February 1928, a tottering 
humour magazine, he adopted a new business tactic, a successful mix of 
humour, fiction and cartoons with a dash of nationalism, and crossword 
puzzle contests with fabulous prizes. In this business venture Vasan recruited 
the services of Kalki towards the end of 1928. Kalki had begun his career as 
a sub-editor in Thiru. Vi. Kaliyanasundara Mudaliar’s Navasakti.© Later 
he joined C. Rajagopalachariar at his Thiruchengode Gandhi Asramam 
and edited the temperance journal, Vimosanam. Kalki remained Ananda 
Vikatan's de facto editor till 1940. 

As a young boy he had been an avid reader of detective fiction.* Yet he 
too criticised popular fiction. In Ananda Vikatan he wrote: 


Some time ago I chanced to read a couple of recent Tamil novels. Oh,I 
cannot express my horror. Before I could get past a few pages, I felt as if 
I was rolling in the gutter. Well, even if one rolls in the gutter, one can 
cleanse oneself with soap. But the filth that dirties the mind isn't 
cleansed as easily. Only after sleeping for a couple of nights did I feel 
sufficiently clean. I thought that the right punishment to any one who 
gives such a book to young men and women is to have his hands 
chopped off.” 


But it is certain that Kalki too learnt some of the tricks of the trade from 
these popular novels. Take, for instance, his acclaimed Thiyaga Bhoomi 
(1939). The story has all the ingredients of popular fiction in ample measure— 


“ For a thorough analysis of this novel, see Anandhi S., ‘Representing Devadasis: “Dasigal 
Mosavalai" as a Radical Text’, EPW, Annual Number, March 1991. 

* See advertisements in Lakshmi, Vol. 3 (9), April 1926 and Vol. 3 (10), May 1926. Sunda, 
in his biography of Kalki, Ponniyin Puthalvar, Madras, 1976, p. 201 mentions Vasan’s 
detective novels but keeps mum on the issue of publishing obscene books 

Sunda, Ponniyin Puthalvar, pp 204-205. 

*! See Kalki's preface to the Tamil translation of R.K. Narayan's Swamryum Snegithargalum, 
Madras, 1939 

S nanda Vikatan, 10 June 1933 
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a cruel step-mother, adultery, a wayward husband, a rags-to-riches story, a 
lost child, a bank fraud, a sensational court case and a happy ending. But 
there was one crucial aspect which gave the novel its respectability— 
nationalism. The Congress makes its appearance at the most unlikely 
places. An old conservative Brahmin, Sambu Sastri, all of a sudden dons 
khadi and leads a procession; jumping into Congress politics is implicitly 
equated to renouncing worldly life. In the climax, the wayward and adult- 
erous husband, guilty of defrauding a bank, and hardhearted enough to 
legally press for restitution of conjugal rights on an unwilling wife, is 
condoned by his wife, when he joins her in picketing and courting arrest, 
thanks to the Congress. In Kalki's fiction converts to the Congress creed 
are won over in a jiffy. Not for him the tortuous (and as some would argue, 
imperfect) process of nationalist mobilisation. 

Consequently, Kalki's fiction was a resounding success. "The eagerness of 
readers could be seen in the way they jostled each other to buy Vikatan at 
the stalls. Similar incidents could be seen at railway stations where Vikatan 
consignments landed. There were many who read it at the railway station 
either due to their eagerness or because there would be many to compete 
for the copy.'? 

All through his life Kalki was part of Rajagopalachariar’s clique, whose 
literary wing was under the magnetic influence of T.K. Chidambaranatha 
Mudaliar. In the world of literature, this group tried to construct a Tamil 
literary tradition exclusive of Sangam literature and the medieval scholastic 
commentaries. Kambaramayanam was given a central place and a Tamil 
literary tradition constructed around it. Kalki was accorded pride of place 
in the pantheon of modern writers along with the poet Kavimani Desiga- 
vinayakam Pillai. When T.K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar* and Professor 
S. Vaiyapuri Pillai? contributed forewords to his books, they had put the 
stamp of respectability on the Tamil novel. Now 


we can see women grinding batter with one hand and holding Kalki's 
book in the other; rocking the cradle with one hand and reading the 
book in the other. That school boys and girls read Vikatan in classrooms 
is a frequent complaint of teachers. Apart from provision stores, sweet- 
meat shops and retailers of mangoes under mango trees, we can see 
people smoking and reading Kalki in the first and second class railway 
compartments. In every nook and cranny of Tamilnadu these stories 


9 Sunda, Ponniyin Puthalvar, p. 455. Sunda adds that ‘three lakhs of Tamils read his 
Thiyaga Bhoom when ıt was serialised in Ananda Vikatan from the new year of 1939’. 

*' Kalki, Kanatyaliyin Kanavu, Madras, 1938. Kailasapathy puts across this point more 
bluntly: ‘Using pedestrian themes, in a prose that holds no novelty or creativity, Kalki wrote 
stones in indifferent Tamil that could be read by the entire family in respectable homes.’ 
Kailasapathy, Tamil Novel Ilakkiyam, p. 97. 

** Kalki, ParthibanKanavu, Madras, 1952. 
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startle people and make them laugh and cry. Tamil readership has now 
reached forty and fifty thousands.* 


Thus with Kalki the contradiction that had emerged in the Tamil cultural 
sphere due to the rise of popular fiction had been more or less resolved in 
accordance with the preferred goals of the middle class. The ‘positive’ 
aspects of popular fiction had been successfully appropriated: thrill, suspense, 
gripping narrative, pace, unexpected twists, facile prose, sentiment and 
melodrama. Therefore Padikkal’s contention that the early Indian novel 
had three historical moments—‘marvellous’ stories, historical romances 
and realist social novels—is not quite tenable.” Writers appropriated earlier 
forms and their elements, all the while condemning them, but passing them 
off under a new legitimising label. Kalki employed nationalism to give 
legitimacy to his use of the elements of the popular novel. But such aspects 
of popular fiction were used in controlled doses. 

In another sense, too, the middle class had had its say. In their tirades 
against popular fiction the self-appointed guardians of culture frequently 
harked back to the works of S. Vedanayakam Pillai, A. Madhaviah, B.R. 
Rajam Aiyar and S.M. Natesa Sastri. By the end of our period their 
Prathapa Mudaliar Charithiram, Kamalambal Charithiram and Padmavathy 
Charithiram had been acclaimed as classics. As a corollary the first three 
and a half decades of this century were seen as the dark age until Kalki 
rode into the scene on Ananda Vikatan.* 


* T.K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar’s foreword to Kanaiyaliyin Kanavu, Madras, 1938. 

*' Shivarama Padikkal, 'Inventing Modernity', p. 221. 

“ Kalki's success did not go uncontested. Literary producers of the Manikkodi faction, 
especially Pudumaippithan, challenged Kalki on artistic grounds. For details, see Raghunathan, 
Pudumaippithan Varalaru, Madras, 1951. As for the novels of Aram and Vaduvoor, they 
continued to be reprinted and sold even until the 1950s, though they ceased to be in the 
limelight. 
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In the seventeenth century merchants and bankers played a limited role in 
the imperial system, even in as expansive a port city as Surat, because the 
state was not directly dependent on their financial assistance either for its 
monetary transactions or for its revenue remittances. The situation, how- 
ever, changed in the eighteenth century with the provinces gaining autonomy, 
as for example, Bengal under Murshid Quli Khan. It was now that a close 
interdependence between the Bengal Nawab and the banking house of the 
Jagat Seths developed. The Seths received the Nawab's patronage and 
enjoyed monopolistic control in the credit and bullion market. The Nawab 
relied on their services to remit his annual revenue obligations to the 
imperial treasury through hundis (bills of exchange) drawn on the house.' 
The English and the other Europeans in pre-Plassey Bengal, who suffered 
from a chronic problem of capital shortage, also borrowed extensively 
from this house to finance their investments. Moreover, as the house 
enjoyed virtual monopoly of the mint business, the Europeans were forced 
to sell their bullion and specie to the Seths at a discount. Such was the 
status of the Jagat Seths in the financial world of Bengal that no local shroff 
(money changer) could buy bullion directly from the foreigners or deter- 
mine the percentage of batta (premium) that was to be charged on the 
exchange.’ 


1 J H. Little, House of Jagat Seths, Calcutta, 1967, p ix 

? N.K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal, Vol 1, Calcutta, 1965, p. 149, Sushil Chau- 
dhury, From Prosperity to Decline Eighteenth Century Bengal, Delhi, 1995, pp. 65-84; Little, 
Jagat Seths, passim 

3 Little, Jagat Seths, p. 43. 
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The supreme importance enjoyed by the Seths in the credit world 
gradually declined after Plassey and the commercial capital shifted from 
Murshidabad to Banaras.‘ But the dependence of the English on indigenous 
moneylenders remained unaltered. Recent historiography on the early 
history of British rule in India has emphasised the contribution of indigenous 
credit in the expansion and consolidation of the British empire during the 
second half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
While C.A. Bayly and Lakshmi Subramanian have argued that the British 
empire in India relied heavily on the support lent by Indian bankers, 
Kumkum Chatterjee contends that it was a relationship of both collaboration 
and conflict.* 

This essay discusses the currency situation in Bengal between 1757 and 
1800, the crucial centrality of the shroffs in the prevailing currency system 
and the Company’s attempts to dispense with them through repeated, 
though unsuccessful, currency reforms. I argue that the shroffs cooperated 
with the British, but only on their own terms, and therefore while the 
Company acutely felt the need for the introduction of a standardised 
currency which would render the services of the shroffs redundant, the 
continuation of traditional business practices, methods of revenue collection, 
and the persistence of indigenous institutions frustrated their efforts for a 


* For details see K.P. Mishra, Benaras in Transition 1738-95, New Delhi, 1975, PP- 
168-199 

* C.A Bayly has argued that the Englısh East India Company depended heavily on Indian 
corporate institutions for their own commercial interests and for financing wars in western 
and southern India. The big bankers with their Kothis (firms) in different cities remitted large 
subsidies which the local rulers paid to the English East India Company For example, the 
Lucknow bankers, with kothis in Banaras, paid the Nawab's subsidy to the East India 
Company in Calcutta. See, C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen, and Bazars. North Indian Society 
in the Age of British Expansion 1770-1870, Cambridge, 1982, p. 231. Lakshmi Subramanian 
in 'Banians and the British: The Role of Indigenous Credit in the Process of Impenal 
Expansion in Western India in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century', Modern Asian 
Studies (henceforth MAS), Vol. 21 (3), 1987, has shown how the bania-Bnritish partnership 
crystallised over a penod of five decades during which the Bombay government had to 
constantly seek the assistance of Surat and Banaras bankers for the maintenance of their 
Bombay establishment, for the upkeep of the army, and for financing their annual investments 
and the China trade, for details sec pp. 473-510. See also, Lakshmi Subramanian and Rajat 
K. Ray, ‘Merchants and Politics: From the Great Mughals to the East India Company’, in 
Dwijen Tripathi, ed., Business and Politics in. India: A Historical Perspective, New Delhi, 
1991, pp. 19-85 Amiya Kumar Bagchi has also mentioned that Wellesley’s Maratha wars 
were financed by the Bengal government which moved its funds from one end of the country 
to the other with the help of the Banaras bankers, ‘Transition from Indian to British Indian 
Systems of Money and Banking 1800-1850", MAS, Vol. 19 (3), 1985, p 501 

* Kumkum Chatterjee has established that in the case of Patna, the bankers undoubtedly 
collaborated with the British by extending credit and moving large sums through bills of 
exchange. But whenever their interests were threatened by British attempts to reform the 
financial system, they aggressively resisted, ‘Collaboration and Conflict Bankers and Early 
Colonial Rule in India 1757-1813", The Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol 30 
(3). 1993, pp 283-310. 
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long time. The shroffs, who stood to benefit from the prevalence of 
multiple currencies, resisted the Company's attempt to introduce a uniform 
currency. This resistance, coupled with the Company's dependence on the 
shroffs on various scores, allowed the traditional system to continue till the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 


The Shroffs and Their Functions 


During the Mughal period shroffs occupied a much lower position in the 
moneylending hierarchy, as there were bankers, kothiwals (banking houses) 
and mahajans (merchant-moneylenders) above them. The word shroff is 
an anglicised version of the Arabic sarraf which is the closest to the Indian 
equivalent of the English banker.’ In the Ain-i-Akbari, the second officer 
of a mint was called a sarraf, whose business was to assay the metals. It was 
the fifth officer, a merchant, who bought gold, silver and copper, by which 
he gained a profit, assisted the department and benefited the revenue of 
the state. Irfan Habib has pointed out that in medieval times shroffs were, 
in the strict sense, moneychangers, whereas sahus, sahukars and mahajans 
were the moneylenders.? He maintains that some shroffs gradually increased 
their capital by raising money through usury and other sources and thus 
became bankers. 

There is an important difference between a moneylender and a banker. 
L.C. Jain has argued that the failure to recognise this difference puts the 
‘banking caste’ in a ‘somewhat unjust light’, because so far as moneylending is 
concerned there is hardly any caste in India which has not had a share in 
the business.” But indigenous banking was mostly confined to the Vaishyas, 
such as the Jains, the Marwaris, and the Chettis and, in some cases, to 
some members of the Kshatri and the Arora community in Punjab." In the 
eighteenth century, however, the word shroff was indiscriminately used for 
all categories of moneylenders. Grierson, for example, described a banker 
in Bihar as a kothiwal or a saraph (shroff).? Sushil Chaudhury has similarly 
characterised two very influential merchants of Kasimbazar named Sukanand 
Shah and Chaturlal Shah of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century as ‘shroffs or bankers'." 


? Irfan Habib, ‘Banking in Mughal India’, in T. Raychaudhun, ed., Contributions to Indian 
Economic History, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1960, p. 2. 

* Cited in L.C. Jain, Indigenous Banking in India, London, 1929, p. 14. 

? See Irfan Habib, ‘Usury in Medieval India’, Comparanve Studies in Society and History, 
Vol. 6, 1964, pp. 412-13. 

1 Jain, Indigenous Banking, p. vii. 

n Ibid., p. 28. 

2 G.A. Grierson, Buhar Peasant Life Being a Discussive Catalogue of the Surroundings of 
the People of that Province (Reprint), Delhi, 1975, p 51. 

? Sushil Chaudhury, Trade and Commercial Organization in Bengal, 1650-1720, Calcutta, 
1975, pp. 81-83. 
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Although the term often meant a banker or moneylender, the primary 
function of the shroffs was to test the weight and purity of coins in Mughal 
times—a legacy which continued throughout the eighteenth century and 
even later. They were supposed to keep a watchful eye on the currency 
system as a whole. They ensured that the value of the coin corresponded to 
its stipulated weight, assessed the intrinsic value of depreciated currencies 
and stopped counterfeit coins from getting into circulation. The shroffs 
were closely associated with the mint as they took old coins to the mint for 
reminting and purchased bullion or treasure for this purpose. The shroffs 
also issued and discounted hundis." Besides they levied a batta or discount 
on the various currencies brought to them for mintage and exchange, from 
which they derived a huge profit. The number of currencies simultaneously 
in circulation, but usually restricted to specific regions, made a standardised 
system of conversion from one to the other inevitable, and this eventually 
became the primary function of the shroffs in the eighteenth century. 

It should be noted that even the house of Jagat Seths, the semi-regal 
banking oligarchy of eighteenth-century Bengal, has been described as ‘the 
Head Shroffs’ of the province, as the royal mint was completely under 
their control. They enjoyed the sole authority to mint coins, determine the 
percentage of batta to be charged on the old circulating coins, and purchase 
bullion imported to Bengal. James Steuart, a contemporary of the Seths, 
observed that as the principal shroffs of the province, who managed and 
controlled the current money of the country, the Seths ‘could always make 
it fluctuate in such a manner as they saw fitting and convenient for this 
purpose.’ With the decline of the house of Jagat Seth, their control over 
other bankers and shroffs disappeared and the absence of an overseeing 
authority allowed the shroffs greater manipulative space with which the 
English East India Company had to contend. 


The Prevailing Currencies in Eastern India 


A brisk trade inside and outside India had enabled Bengal to be a repository 
of various currencies, which made an observer remark that a ‘multiplicity 
of coins in different stages of debasement characterized the currency of 
Bengal from the days of Farrukh-Siyar (1713) until about the close of the 


^ For details on hund: see Irfan Habib, ‘The System of Bills of Exchange (Hundis) in the 
Moghul Empire', in Indian History Congress Proceedings, Muzaffarpur, Vol 33, 1972, p. 290. 
Jain, Indigenous Banking, pp. 72-78. 

5 For details on Jagat Seths, see Ghulam Husain Khan, Seir-ul-Mutagherin, Vols. 1 and 2, 
Calcutta, 1789, trans. Raymond, later called Haji Mustafa; Little, Jagat Seths; Nikhilnath 
Roy, Jagat Seth (ın Bengali), (Reprint), Calcutta, 1982 

* James Steuart, Principles of Money Apphed to the Present State of the Coin of Bengal, 
London, 1772, p. 44, n. 
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eighteenth century'." The practice was to carry bullion" consisting mainly 
of gold and silver to the government mint and turn this into coins after 
paying a nominal mint charge. 

An important feature of the Indian coinage system during the Mughal 
period was its overwhelming dependence on foreign sources for the supply 
of both gold and silver.” European traders found it convenient to transact 
with bullion, lighter in weight and easier to carry, than bulk goods. As the 
rupee” was the standard medium of exchange, the bullion most in demand 
was silver.” Gold was occasionally coined and gold mohurs were rarely in 
use. The unit of Bengal currency was the silver rupee known as the sicca,” 
the chief measure of value and the legal tender for payments inside and 
outside Bengal. Under the great Mughals all rupees coined under the 
reigning king were considered siccas. Though they were supposed to remain 
practically unchanged in weight and purity, throughout the Mughal period 
from Akbar to Muhammad Shah there was never a complete uniformity of 
currency. 

Sicca rupees after three years of circulation came to be known as a 
sanwat or sonauf rupees and passed at 111/116 parts of the original 
denomination. These were then taken to the mint by the shroffs, who 
brought them back freshly coined with their value raised to 116, the first 


7 CR. Wilson, The Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol 2, Part 1, Calcutta, 1917, 
p 273 It should, however, be pointed out that a multiplicity of currencies prevailed at least 
till the 1830s and were not confined to ‘the close of the 18th century’, as Wilson would have us 
believe. 

' Steuart, Principles of Money pp. 5-6, has drawn a distinction between bullion and coin 
‘By bullion we understand silver or gold, the mass or weight of which is not determined, 
though the fineness may be known by a particular stamp, whereas by coin we understand 
pieces of gold and silver of determinate weights and fineness’. Thus all useful or ornamental 
plate 1s bullion When a piece of coin loses its weight and fineness then it ceases to be a coin 
and becomes bullion When gold and silver pass by denomination, they are money, when they 
are valued by their weight, they are bullion or merchandise 

1° Om Prakash, ‘Foreign Merchants and Indian Mints ın 17th and Early 18th century’, in 
J.F. Richards, ed., The Imperial Monetary System of Mughal India, Delhi, 1987, p. 171. 

» CN. Cooke has pointed out that ‘rupee’ is ‘Hindoo’ ın ongin and meant silver On these 
were impressed in Persian character and in Persian language the name of the reigning Mughal 
emperor, the year of his reign and the name of place where they were coined, Rise, Progress 
and Present Condition of Banking in India, Calcutta, 1863, p. 13 

4 William Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Vol. 2, London, 1813, passim. 

2 A sicca rupee was of 10 massa weight, and of the fineness of 98 or 11 oz 15 dwts 4 grs. 8 
dec troy. The sicca weight is thus divided one sicca equal to 16 annas or 179 grams, 5511 
dec. troy weight, one anna equal to 12 pice or to 11 grams 22194 dec troy, one pice equal to 
93516 dec. parts of a troy grain. The standard weight of all is the same, viz , 16 annas or 10 
massa weight and the fineness ought to be the same, viz , 98/100 fine, but the denomination 1s 
very different Steuart, Principles of Money, pp 14-15 

? The original word ts 'sanwat', a plural form of Arabic san (t) = a year Hobson Jobson 
(reprint), Calcutta, 1986, p 775, n. 
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and the highest denomination, and took their cut of 2 per cent as the 
charge of expense for recoinage. ‘By this operation the shroffs gained 
nearly 3/116 parts upon the value of the coin every third year, an advantage 
confined wholly to the sicca rupee’.™ By this system the sicca rupee seldom 
lost its original purity. Thus siccas and sonauts were the new and the old 
coins of the same species. But this practice of lowering the siccas until they 
became sonauts placed great power in the hands of bankers and shroffs. 
While William Bolts thinks that this custom was introduced by the elder 
Jagat Seth during the time of Nawab Jaffar Ali Khan, Harry Verelst 
believes that it prevailed long before the family of the Seths gained 
prominence.” 

In reality the system was devised to prevent worn out coins from replacing 
newly coined ones in circulation. With the coming of a new king the rupees 
of his predecessor’s reign became subject to a batta and were not received 
into the royal treasury. Since one had to pay into the royal treasury in 
newly coined siccas, individuals carried either bullion or old coins to the 
mints at Patna, Dhaka and Murshidabad, or disposed them off to shroffs in 
exchange of new siccas at the current batta. Tavernier noticed that the 
longer time a rupee of silver had been in circulation the less it was worth, 
because the old ones having often passed by hand, became worm and were 
in consequence lighter.” With the passage of time, the practice of extorting 
batta became profitable and the shroffs resorted to peculation, so that they 
could charge a heavy batta.” All revenues were expected to be paid in sicca 
rupees. 

A very interesting feature of this period was the existence of an imaginary 
coin known as the ‘current’ rupee. Not being a real coin it never wore out, 
and therefore was not subjected to any batta. Englishmen often thought 
that the ‘current’ rupee was the general money of account in Bengal, like 
the pound sterling in England.” All commercial accounts in Bengal at the 
time were kept in the ‘current’ or ‘ideal’ rupee, which had its subdivisions 
in annas and pice. Twelve pice made one anna and sixteen annas one 
current rupee. The dashmassa currency, which prevailed mostly in Chitta- 
gong and adjoining territories,was a rupee of no particular specie and 
literally meant ten massas or about 150 grains (troy) in weight and was 
supposed to be equivalent to 11/10 current rupees.” All currencies were 
supposed to weigh ten massas and deemed to be the ideal currency. 


^ Harry Verelst, A View of the Rise, Progress and the Present State of English Government 
in Bengal, London, 1772, p. 86, n. 

5 Ibid. 

3 Cited in J.C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, London, 1927, pp 66-67. 

7 Steuart, Principles of Money, pp. 14-15. 

z Verelst, State of English Government in Bengal, p. 87. 

? Wilson, Early Annals of the British in Bengal, Vol. 2, p. 273. 
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As siccas were predominant in western Bengal, so were arcots in eastern 
Bengal.” These arcots travelled all the way up from the far south along 
trade routes and became important local currencies in certain districts of 
Bengal. In later days of debasement and currency confusion that followed 
Plassey, some arcot rupees came to be known as ghuttuah or short-weight 
rupees." Apart from ghuttuahs, there were poorah (full weight) and rutty- 
cum (less than one ratti or grain) currencies, mainly in arcot rupees. These 
were all hal challan, i.e. current or prevailing species, as opposed to 
sabekchalan or old specie, and were received in equal proportions in the 
treasury. The poorahs were received by tale, the ruttycum weighed against 
the poorahs and the ghuttuahs weighed against 15 sun sicca rupees, and a 
batta of 7.6.10 was taken on the whole.” From the report of the Collector 
of Dhaka we come to know that there existed another variety of arcot 
rupee known as jehazee which was brought from the coast in vessels to 
distinguish it from those coined in Calcutta and Murshidabad.? There was 
yet another variety. When a French arcot rupee was reduced by age and 
accident, the shroffs took a batta of one-third on it and this currency, 
known as a dukhee rupee, prevailed mostly at Chittagong.” 

The Collector of Dhaka mentions another variety which was called the 
gotepurrah or full-weight arcot rupee. These were first coined in Calcutta, 
then either in Dhaka or Murshidabad, and were current all over Bengal till 
1774, after which they were withdrawn.* Ely, another specie, was perhaps 
the anglicised name for hali or current rupee in Patna. Those coins, minted 
at Azeemabad or Patna, were known as Azeemabadee or Patnye rupee 
which were of the same weight and fineness as the sicca, but of less current 
value.” It is known for certain that during Mir Qasim's government and 


* Thesc were originally current in the south, first struck by the Nawab of Arcot in the 
Madras Presidency, from which they denved their name. By 1740, the English, the French 
and the Dutch secured the right to coin thrs money and subsequently the arcots came to be 
known as the English, French or Dutch arcots, respectively, varying in weight from 171 to 177 
grams and containing from 160 to 170 grains of pure silver For details see J.C Sinha, 
Economic Annals of Bengal, pp. 113-14, n. 

*! The ghuttuah or short-weight rupee was basically the handiwork of the shroffs who, for 
their own advantage, made clippings from poorah or full-weight rupees till they became one 
ratt (grain) less in weight. The zamindars, like the shroffs, also indulged in this practice. 

* BTC (Progs), 22 December 1789, letter dated 23 June 1789. 

" N.K. Sinha, Economic History, Vol. 1, p. 135. 

* BTC (Progs). 16 November 1787, letter dated 8 November 1787. It should be noted that 
in the 1760s Verelst and Rumbold wrote to Governor Vansittart that they had transmitted 
from Islamabad (Chittagong) a sum of 3,500 in dukhee rupee to the Committee of Newlands. 
This, however, did not form a part of the revenue. See Sirajul Islam, ed., Bangladesh District 
Records, Chittagong, Vol. 1, 1760-87, Dhaka, 1978, p 64. 

* N.K. Sinha has discussed in detail other arcot currencies, Economic History, Vol. 1, pp. 
135-36. 

* W.K. Firminger, ed., Bengal District Record (henceforth BDR), Dinajpur, Vol. 2, 
1786-88. Calcutta, 1924, p. 89. 
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after, another variety of currency called the Monghyr rupee was in circulation 
in Kumarkhali and its neighbourhood.” Another species of coin, sometimes 
used in ordinary business, was called narayani and was worth less than half 
a rupee. Three of these, indiscriminately taken together in the late 1780s, 
were reckoned to be a full French arcot rupee.* 

Since the decline of the Mughal empire, a variety of base coins were 
introduced in different districts of Bengal. One such was the Viziery rupee 
introduced by one of the Nawabs of Hyderabad, who styled himself the 
Vizier. It was about 10 per cent less in worth than the arcots, and the 
Nawab paid his troops in these spurious coins in times of distress.” In 
Banaras, Gauhar mohar* and trishuli rupees were current. These under- 
went drastic diminution around 1790-92. Bombay rupees were also in 
circulation in the eighteenth century and these nearly doubled in number in 
the nineteenth century. 

Gold was occasionally coined, and was not the currency in vogue before 
Plassey. It was only prevalent in south India and gold huns weighing about 
52 grains, called pagodas by Europeans, were the standard coins there. 
Since the government did not try to maintain any fixed legal ratio between 
the two metals, gold was allowed to find its market ratio in terms of silver. 

These different currencies were localised in their circulation in parts of 
eastern India. The sicca rupees were mostly current in the districts of Nadia 
and Hughli, whereas in Birbhum, Malda and Futty Sing, a pargana in 
Murshidabad, the Murshidabad sonaut was in vogue. In Bhagalpur district, 
mainly Patna and Murshidabad siccas circulated along with arcot rupees. 
In Purnea district Patna sonauts were current. French arcots were mostly 
current in Rungpur and parts of Mymensing, although in Rungpur land 
revenue was collected in narayani rupees. French and English arcots cir- 
culated in the districts of Dhaka and Tipperah. In Dhaka city, its own 
siccas were current. In Patchete, which is described as the most westerly 
zamindari of Bengal, Banaras and Viziery rupees prevailed. Alexander 
Campbell, the Mint Master, wrote on 24 February 1765 that in the district 
of Midnapur several currencies bearing different names were in circulation, 
such as gear sauls which consisted of Patnye and counterfeit arcot rupees, 
the greatly debased bazee ruckums of Banaras, Lucknow arcots and the 
bagennus rupees which in essence were a mixture composed of Bombay, 


BTC (Progs), 10 June 1777, M. Barton’s Minute, Progs no 39. 

BTC (Progs), 16 November 1787, letter dated 8 November 1787. 

William Bolts, Considerations on India Affairs, Vol. 1, London, 1772, passim 

Prior to his accession, Shah Alam was known as Gauhar Shah. Those rupees which were 
struck during the reign of Shah Alam (with the exception of the current year's issue called 
sicca) were known as Gauhar Shah rupee. Mishra, Benaras, p 177. 

“ These rupees marked with the trident of the Hindu god Shiva were formerly the common 
currency of Banaras. J.L. Aurial, Resident of Ghazipur factory, has stated that earlier these 
were coined in the Raja's mint which was in the charge of the house of Gopaldas, ibid. 

* J.C. Sinha, Economic Annals, pp 63-64. 
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Patna, Dhaka and Murshidabad rupees, and also of French and English 
arcots, all of which were short-weight rupees.” 

Moreover, certain commodities could be purchased only with particular 
currencies, which made transactions extremely difficult at times. Thus, in 
Dinajpur, rice and grain were purchased only with sonaut rupees of different 
years, English and French arcots were used in the purchase of ghee, oil and 
jaggery, and only French arcots in buying hemp and gunnies. In Ghoraghat, 
in Dinajpur, siccas were used for rice and grain, Murshidabad sonauts for 
sugar and jaggery, and French arcots for cloth, salt and betelnut. In Jessore 
district, trade in rice, grains, betelnut, sugar, jaggery, chunam (lime) and 
coconut was carried on in siccas, but purchase of cloth, ghee, oil, long 
pepper and turmeric was done in Murshidabad sonauts, whereas French 
arcots were used in the salt trade. In Attya, a subdivision north of Dhaka, 
French arcots were in use in the trade in grain, ghee and oil, but cloth was 
transacted in English arcots. In Chandelhey, which lies between Malda and 
Rajshahi districts, siccas were used for grain, bamboo, ghee, oil, jaggery 
and sugar and dashmassa rupees for cloth, brass and other metals. Old 
dashmassas were used in Bishnupur in the purchase of oil, ghee, brass and 
other metals, while sonauts were used in buying and selling grain, tobacco 
and jaggery. Arcot was the currency for the cloth trade.“ 

Gold and silver were not the only circulating money. The poor and 
ordinary people restricted their transactions to inferior currencies comprising 
copper pices and cowries, often described as ‘humbler kinds of exchange’.* 
Copper currency, formally created by Sher Shah (1540-45) as a means of 
exchange and firmly established by Akbar (1556-1605), was known as the 
dam. It formed a medium of exchange along with the gold mohur or ashrafi 
and the silver rupee. The copper dam weighed 323 grains and its value was 
supposed to be half of the tanka, which was an imaginary coin." Forty 
dams were equal to a rupee. Copper coins were not current in Bengal till 
1781-82, though they were minted at Gorakbpur in Awadh from a species 
of copper called Singeree, brought from the northern hills, and were in use 
at the border regions." In addition to copper a number of non-metal and 
base metal currency media were pressed into service in eighteenth-century 
Bengal. For small transactions and everyday purchase, ordinary men used 


3 W.K. Firminger, ed , BDR, Midnapur, Vol. 2, 1768-70, Calcutta, 1915, p. 3 

* For details, see J C. Sinha, Economic Annals, pp. 114-15. N.K. Sinha, Economic 
History, Vol. 1, pp. 136-37 

4 For details on cowries, see Frank Perlin, ‘Money Use in Late Pre-Colonial India’, in 
Richards, The Imperial Monetary System, pp. 232-73. Also see Jan Hegendorn and Marion 
Johnson, The Shell Money of the Slave Trade, Cambndge, 1986 

* For details, see Irfan Habib, ‘A System of Trimetalism', in Richards, The Imperial 
Monetary System, pp. 139-42. 

47 N.K. Sinha, Economic History, Vol 1, p. 143. Also see K K. Datta, Survey of India's 
Social Life and Economic Condition in the Eighteenth Century, 1 707-1813, New Delhi, 1978, 
pp. 202-205. 
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cowries in Bengal, an exchange of international use. It was money as well 
as an article of trade. Imported mainly from the Maldive Islands, this 
*primitive, imperfect money' * had all the properties of money and was 
often used for large-scale transactions. Numerous ports in the Indies, 
Indian Ocean and the Indian subcontinent served as relay points and 
entrepots of this far-flung cowrie trade.” According to C.N. Cooke, 80 
grains of cowries constituted the smallest copper coin and no less than 
5,120 made up a rupee.? 


The Bullion Question and the Early Currency Reforms 


The English found the prevalence of so many currencies quite baffling and 
could never determine the amount of batta that was charged on these coins 
at different places. It is not difficult to realise that the English traders, who 
could never fully comprehend the complexities of the batta system, felt 
extremely bewildered by this nearly unmanageable variety. The treaty of 
Alinagar with Siraj in 1756 had indeed given the English the right to mint 
coins in their own mint at Calcutta, but the Company faced difficulties in 
circulating these coins at par with the Murshidabad siccas. The only alter- 
native available to the English was to standardise a particular currency and 
make it acceptable all over the country. This was deemed necessary as it 
would make the Company independent of local shroffs and the system of 
batta could be done away with, for good. 

By the treaty signed with Mir Jafar in 1763, it had already been agreed 
that the bullion imported by the Company would be coined into siccas in 
the Calcutta mint. But the years following Plassey witnessed an acute 
scarcity of silver in Bengal as a result of the diminishing inflow of bullion. 
Up to 1756, silver was the chief import of the English Company to Bengal. 
It has been estimated that between the years 1708—56, the àmount of 
bullion and merchandise sent to Bengal by the English were worth £6,406,023 
and £2,283,843, respectively." Between 1757 and 1797 the Company hardly 
imported any silver or gold from England, because, after Plassey, it received 
considerable amounts of money from the Bengal rulers as tribute and 
compensation. Those men who made enormous fortunes now transmitted 
their wealth by bills drawn on the Court of Directors in England. The other 
chief source of their wealth was the large surplus of territorial revenue 
received after securing the Dewani in 1765. The other European companies, 
who also imported bullion for their purchases in India, discontinued their 
imports around this time, for they were provided with ample funds by 


* F Braudel, Capitalism and Material Life, 1400-1800, London, 1974, pp. 330-32. 

? Perlin, ‘Money Use’, pp. 240-44. See also his ‘Proto Industrialisation and Pre-Colonial 
South Asia’, Past und Present, 98, February 1983, pp. 61-62. 

* Cooke, Condition of Banking in India, pp. 19-20. 

3 J.C. Sinha, Economic Annals, p. 54. 
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selling bills to the English Company's servants, anxious to remit their 
fortunes to Europe. It has been estimated that Bengal was thus deprived of 
the usual import of about £780,000 of bullion every year.” The West Asian 
trade of Bengal with Persia and the Red Sea ports having been reduced 
considerably by this time, bullion import from that source also declined 
substantially. It came down from 18-20 lakhs to 34 lakhs per annum.” 

This scarcity of silver was further aggravated by an increasing outflow of 
silver from Bengal, which James Steuart has described as the drain of 
wealth.“ Along with this decline of imports, large quantities of silver 
bullion were exported out of Bengal to China and to other British settle- 
ments in India. Steuart has calculated that specie carried by the Company 
to China in three years amounted to 720,000 pounds sterling. Bengal 
financed Madras and Bombay to meet recurring deficits, and money was 
sent to other parts of India for the purchase of diamonds for the servants of 
the Company. It also financed other foreign nations trading in India such 
as the Dutch, the Danes, the French and the Swedes. The necessity of 
maintaining a large standing army was also a drain on the silver resources. 
Verelst has drawn our attention to the huge amount of wealth (nearly Rs 5 
crore in jewels and specie) that Mir Qasim carried away from Bengal after 
his defeat at the hands of the English. Over and above this, an annual 
tribute or subsidy had to be paid to Delhi. Besides, after acquiring the 
revenues of Bengal, investments were financed out of that money, which 
meant that goods exported from Bengal needed no bullion in exchange, as 
in earlier times.* 

In order to remove the economic distress caused by the shortage of 
currency as a result of reduced import of silver bullion, Clive tried to 
establish bimetallism in 1760 by simultaneously introducing gold coinage.* 


2 Ibid., p. 55. 

3 Verelst, State of English Government in Bengal, p. 86. 

* For import and export of bullion and the scarcity of silver, see Steuart, Principles of 
Money, pp. 56-70. Verelst commented that ‘from the reduction of Chandernagore in 1757 to 
the commencement of a gold coinage in 1766, Bengal had lost by deficiency in the usual 
imports of bullion and by exportation of silver more than 8 million sterling’, p. 86 See also 
K.K. Datta, Survey of India’s Social Life; N. Chatterji, Verelst's Rule in India, Allahabad, 
1939, pp. 190-200; N.K. Sinha, Economic History, Vol. 1, pp. 230-34; J.C. Sinha, Economic 
Annals, pp. 41-54, and D.B. Mitra, Monetary System in the Bengal Presidency, 1757-1835, 
Calcutta, 1991, pp. 23-28. 

55 For a detailed analysis of Steuart's argument, see William J. Barbar, British Economic 
Thought and India, Oxford, 1975, Ch. 4, "Trade, Governance and the Monetary System: Sir 
James Steuart and the Materials for a New Official Model’, pp. 73-85; and S.R. Sen, The 
Economics of Sir James Steuart, London, 1957 

* Steuart remarked that though gold mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the sicca 
rupee of Bengal and other countries of Hindustan had formerly been coined in Delhi, they 
passed conventionally having no legal denomination. Principles of Money, p. 26. See also 
Verelst, State of English Government in Bengal, pp. 97-98, Mitra, Monetary System, pp. 
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The plan was to introduce a standard sicca rupee and abolish all other 
currencies which bred confusion and allowed the indigenous shroffs to 
charge huge batta percentages indiscriminately. It was also found that there 
was a considerable quantity of gold in Bengal at that time either in the form 
of ornaments or in coins or in treasures hidden underground. The idea 
behind introducing a gold currency was ‘to draw this precious metal from 
its lurking holes, as well as from other countries’” without ‘reducing silver 
below that natural value which it bears in most kingdoms in Europe’.* 
What the Government of Bengal wanted was that payments should be 
made in gold rather than silver.” Despite the decision by the Governor and 
his councillors to punish anyone, whether native or European, found 
attempting to vary the exchange, the bimetallic currency scheme of 1766 
failed. It became profitable to hoard, melt and extort silver instead of gold. 
Silver disappeared from circulation. Gold mohurs passed at a discount, 
which rose to about 38 per cent even in Calcutta within about a year and a 
half. These difficulties, aided by the intrigues of the shroffs, so effectively 
obstructed the currency of gold mohurs in Calcutta that these were exchanged 
for rupees at a price which had no relation to their intrinsic worth.® - 
Verelst, in his Minute of 1 September 1768 had clearly stated that the 
gold currency had encouraged the import of gold and discouraged its 
export by putting a current value upon it, considerably above its real one. 
The result was that the value of gold fell in terms of silver. In the Resolution 
of the Board on 20 March 1769 it was stated that the original and capital 
error in the former currency was that of lowering the standard as a 
supposed encouragement to a larger importation of gold.“ It was declared 
in 1769 that a gold mohur be struck of the fineness of the ancient Delhi 
mohur coined in the first ten years of the reign of Mohammad Shah. Its 
fineness would be of 23 carats, 374 grains, and it was to weigh 17 annas 
sicca or 7 dwts, 23% grains troy. This should be issued and received in all 
public and private disbursements and receipts at 16 sicca rupees for each 
mohur. An attempt was made to fix the legal ratio between gold and 


Steuart, Principles of Money, p. 26. 

œ Verelst, State of Englısh Government in Bengal, pp. 97-98. 

? What the directors actually did was to pitch upon 15 arcot rupees as the value of one gold 
mohur, instead of estimating the value of these 15 arcot rupees by the fine metals contained in 
them. These arcot rupees were estimated by their current value, which was above the 
proportion of their intrinsic worth Steuart wrote that not being satisfied with the first 
deviation from principles, they added to the mohur (already overrated in its proportion to the 
15 silver arcot rupees) no less than 8 per cent extra denomination, entirely arbitrarily Thus 
when gold currency came aboard, it proved to be no less than 17V» per cent worse ın payments 
than the silver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and Surat, all of which passed under the 
name of dashmassa rupees, and were nearly of the same weight and fineness, Steuart, 
Principles of Money, pp. 26-27. 

© Verelst, State of Englısh Government in Bengal, p. 102. 

sl For difficulties caused by the introduction of gold currency, see J.C Sinha, Economic 


Annals, pp. 58-62. P 
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silver in this new coinage, nearly equal to the market ratio between the two 
metals than unlike in 1766. But even after this new legal ratio, the gold 
mohur was overvalued by as much as 5.71 per cent, resulting in the failure 
of this scheme also.” 


Failure of Currency Reforms: The Role of Zamindars and Shroffs 


The currency reforms of 1766 and 1769 failed not so much due to the 
overvaluation of gold in terms of silver, as due to the intransigence of the 
indigenous groups involved in monetary exchange. 

In order to avoid the confusion of various currencies coined in the 
different mints of Bengal located in Patna, Dhaka, Murshidabad and 
Calcutta, Warren Hastings decided on a single mint in Calcutta.” But 
instead of securing uniformity in sicca coinage ‘he succeeded only in adding 
to the controlling influence of the shroffs'.* In 1778, in the nineteenth year 
of the reign of Shah Alam, Hastings indiscriminately introduced the practice 
of putting an unvarying date of nineteenth sun on all rupees (though some 
of these might have been coined in subsequent years) so that the value of 
rupees remained the same irrespective of their bullion contents.“ But this 
arrangement of a single mint and one regnal year only helped the shroffs 
further. When three mints were in operation, the landholders who had to 
pay their revenues in sicca rupees could easily procure them. But the 
shroffs now bought up all the Calcutta siccas and sold them at a very high 
price at the time of collection. Due to the non-availability of Calcutta siccas 
in adequate quantity, siccas coined in other mints continued to be in 
circulation in the interiors, at a much higher batta.5 Thus Hastings could 
neither establish the Calcutta sicca rupee as the standard coin of the 
province nor maintain a fixed ratio of exchange between the gold mohur 
and the sicca rupee. 

Apart from the bewildering variety of currencies in circulation and the 
batta the shroffs charged on their conversion, the reason behind the desire 


9 Ibid., p. 62. 

* The Dhaka and the Patna mints were closed in October 1773 and the Murshidabad mint 
was abolished in 1777. 

* N.K. Sinha, Economic History, Vol. 1, pp. 133-34. 

© J.C. Sinha has argued that though the Mint Committee report of 1792 stated that this 
practice was resorted to in the year 1773, no paper relating to this important measure could be 
traced either among the Public Department Records of 1773 in the Imperial Record Office, or 
in Colebrooke's Digest of Bengal Regulations. Sinha's argument has gained strength due to 
the fact that since Shah Alam's father Emperor Alamgir II was assassinated in 1759, the 
nineteenth year of Shah Alam’s reign could not begin before 1778, and the year 1779, 
therefore, must be a mistake. It should be noted that 'it was not until 1792 that the Hijra date 
was dropped on 19th Sun rupee at the suggestion of the Mint Committee’, Economic Annals, 
pp. 121-25. 

p^ N.K. Sinha, Economic History, Vol. 1, pp. 133-34. 
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for a uniform currency should also be sought in the difficulties which the 
Company faced as the Diwan, since 1765, in the collection of land revenues. 
A typical example is provided in the case of Rungpur, where land revenue 
was collected through a peculiar system known as paut (patt) or the sealed 
bag system. When the collectors began their work of settlement with the 
zamindars, they discovered that often farmers were unable to pay the 
stipulated instalments punctually into the treasury since the ryots took a 
longer time to pay their due rent. As the government did not grant them 
extension for the settlement of their rents, payments were made in pauts or 
bills of shroffs at 15 to 20 days’ date, a practice that had continued for a 
very long time in the Rungpur district. When these pauts became due, 
sealed bags were deposited by the shroffs in the treasury which were 
supposed to contain the amount of the pauts in old narayani or kazanashi 
rupee, which were coined at the Cooch Behar mint and current in that state 
and also in Bhutan, Assam and Rungpur. These bags were often received 
unopened, in exchange for their value in French arcot rupees which was 
the commercial currency of the district.” We learn from Purling's report 
that shroffs were averse to the opening and inspecting of these bags, which, 
they felt, was ‘contrary to the established customs of the country, and 
destructive of their credit'. i 

The government was opposed to this made of collection for several 
reasons. First, it feared that there was a coalition between the shroffs and 
indigenous agents like the dewan, whose negligence often led to bags 
containing spurious currencies going uninspected.® As a result of this, the 
government suffered a loss in revenue and therefore was against the 
continuance of this custom which caused the whole of the revenue to pass 
through the hands of the shroffs. Towards the close of 1778, pauts were 
completely abolished. We learn that all the principal shroffs of Rungpur, 
engaged in revenue transactions, such as ‘Ramcout Shaw, Bungbeharry 
Shaw, Radhachurn Shaw, Peretram Choudhary, Ragonaut Dutt, Nundoo- 
laul Dur, Zereef Shaw and Mattaub Roy’, were forcibly carried away by 12 
peons who arrived with a warrant from the Court of Judicature.” Despite 
such coercive measures there still remained the difficulty of realising the 
large amount due from the bankers, some of whom were dead, others 
bankrupt as a result of the sudden collapse of the business. For example, 
Richard Goodlad, Collector of Rungpur, reported in 1782 that when these 
bags were opened, 19 out of 20 contained various invalid French arcot, old 
and new narayani coins of spurious metals of "Toothanagar, copper, brass 


* For details on the paut system, see W.K. Firminger, ed , BDR, Rungpur, Vol 1, 
1770-79, Calcutta, 1914, p 75. Also EG Glazier, A Report on the District of Rungpore, 
Calcutta, 1873, pp. 17-18 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

* W.K. Firminger, ed , BDR, Rungpur, Vol. 4, 1779-85, Calcutta, 1921, p. 7. 

® Ibid. 
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and tin which the shroffs claimed to have sold at the foot of the hills at a 
discount of 80 per cent’. On opening the bags Goodlad could ascertain the 
value of some, while the remainder in the bags were found to be new 
narayani rupees which were defaced and hence no value could be fixed. 
The government suffered a loss of about or over 2 lakhs of rupees." 

Apart from difficulties faced in the customary systems of land revenue 
collection, the Company was harassed by recalcitrant zamindars who often 
acted in conjunction with the local shroffs and made things worse. The 
powers of a zamindar can be seen in the case of Raja Devy Singh, the 
revenue farmer (zamindar) of Rungpur-Dinajpur district. It so happened 
that if a bill was given in sicca rupees on Rungpur, it was difficult to 
exchange it into French arcots (the currency of Rungpur), as there were 
few eminent shroffs at hand. But sicca rupees flowed into Rungpur from 
Dinajpur, as Devy Singh tried to introduce them into Rungpur, much to 
his advantage, and refused to accept revenues in French arcots, as was in 
accordance with the prevailing custom. He pleaded his inability on the 
grounds that there were not enough French arcots in his treasury. This was 
an explanation which the Resident found absurd for a district as large as 
Rungpur, which fetched a revenue of about 8 lakhs a year, with the French 
arcot as its chief currency.” 

Scarcity of local currencies at particular places often enabled the district 
zamindars to take arbitrary rents from their subjects. This was observed in 
the Pattahaut district where the revenue account was kept in sicca rupees at 
the sudder and arcot rupees in the mofussil,” the latter being the currency 
of the district. This difference in the mode of accounts-keeping created 
opportunities for the zamindars to oppress the ryots by fixing the rate of 
exchange between the two species of rupees to their advantage.” 

The Company had fixed a batta of 7 rupees, 6 annas, 10 paisas on the 
payment of revenue at the public treasury, a practice which was not 
established or even known in the mofussil. Therefore, when a ryot paid 100, 


™ Glazier, Rungpore, Vol. 1, p 18 
7? BTC (Progs), 21 January 1783, letter dated 4 January 1783. 
™ It was a strange custom. 


The proportion of weight between a 'bazar' and a 'factory' maund is nearly the same as the 
proportion of value between an arcot and a current rupee and for convenience, therefore, 
these two weights seem to have been paid for in the respective species to the exclusion of 
the trouble of fractional calculations, as suppose a bazar maund of rice cost an arcot rupee, 
8 factory maund would have cost a current rupee. 


[BTC (Progs), 20 September 1787, Progs No 88 ] The factory maund is not an original Bengal 
standard of weight used by the people among themselves in the interior of the country It 
represented exactly two-thirds of an English cwt, and took its name from the Company's 
settlements 

? BTC (Progs), 1 May 1789, letter dated 26 January 1789 
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rupees of revenue to the zamindar or his agent, six sun arcots and new 
French arcots were immediately separated and received as full weight 
rupees and a batta taken, and the remainder were weighed against sicca 
rupees and the difference in weight was taken. Every ryot was made to pay 
a batta according to his revenue at the rate of 1 anna 10 paisa per rupee. 
This meant that when a ryot paid a malguzzury, a batta of 9 rupees and 6 
annas was extracted from him, which was much more than the stipulated 
rate fixed by the Company.” 

Due to the difference in the batta rate between the sabeck (old) and the 
hal challan (new) currencies in the bazar, the Company feared that the 
very few rupees which composed the sabeck chalan and fetched a higher 
batta rate, would in future be paid into the treasury, as the zamindars very 
conveniently segregated and exchanged these in the bazar for rupees of 
different weight and different species. If this should be the case, the 
Company felt, it would be extremely difficult to furnish the Commercial 
Residents in future with sabeck chalan currency.” 

There is abundant contemporary evidence to show that due to the 
prevalence of different currencies which had to be exchanged, the land- 
holders obtained loans from the shroffs to discharge their Aists (installments) .” 
Thus there existed an unwritten bond between these two communities. The 
shroffs turned the poorah or full-weight arcot after one or two clippings 
into ghuttuahs or short-weight coins and then released these in the bazar. 
This mode of clipping the coins was not simply confined to the shroffs, but 
was practised by some of the zamindars as well. The Company feared that 
this ‘nefarious practice was carried with such impunity’ that unless effectual 
steps were taken to put a stop to it, there would be a scarcity of poorah 
arcots in the bazar.” J. Law, the British Resident at Dhaka, had written 
that the evils of batta were gradually increasing as a result of the growing 
combination of shroffs and zamindars against the Company. The shroffs 
charged 100.6 sicca rupees for 100 arcots, sharing the profit with the 
zamindars.” Often the zamindars alone reaped the profit of shroffage as in 
Dinajpur district. Here, at the annual adjustment of the ryots’ accounts an 
extra charge for surruff cummuzzun was made according to the zamindar’s 
orders, varying in profit between 5 gundas to 1 anna in the rupee after 
defraying the shroffage.™ 
Ibid. 

BTC (Progs), 22 December 1789, letter dated 23 June 1789. 
BTC (Progs), 28 August 1787, letter dated 21 August 1787. 
BTC (Progs), 22 December 1789, letter dated 23 June 1789. 
BTC (Progs), 24 August 1784, letter dated 18 August 1784. 
W.K. Firminger, ed., BDR, Dinajpur, Vol. 1, 1787-89, Shillong, 1914, p 155. In an 
altogether different context we know that the local zamindars of Munger and Rohtas had 
demanded a sum equivalent to the rent of the land on which Prinsep had discovered copper 
ore. This copper, which was found to be cheaper than the Japan copper in the Calcutta 
market, was deemed fit for currency. Prinsep had to take permission from the local zamindar 


and had to agree to pay whatever rent the zamindar decided for that area, BTC (Progs), 13 
February 1781, letter dated 29 January 1781 ? 
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More than the zamindars, it was the indigenous bankers and money- 
changers who posed a real threat to the English and made uniformity of 
currencies an act of utmost necessity. Besides the various currencies already 
mentioned, the existence of many non-Mughal coins in circulation made 
the problem of exchange and transactions even more complex. The shroffs 
gradually got control over the currency system and made it an avenue of 
large profit. This was particularly noticeable in the manner in which they 
exacted batta on existing coins. Vansittart had to plead to Nawab Mir 
Qasim to ask the darogas at the Patna and Dhaka mints to coin English 
bullion. Else, he feared, the shroffs would charge a higher batta which 
would put a stop to the Company’s business.” 

The batta which shroffs charged was often added to the price of goods. 
This resulted in a loss in investment and added to the currency crisis of the 
time. It reduced the investment to a lesser amount than ordered for, and 
often led to the debasement of the fabric. For example: 


The Company used the Guttuah arcots more in the payment of revenues, 
instead of in the purchase of cloth, for the loss incurred by the Pykars in 
getting these exchanged from a shroff, was added to the price of the 
cloth, as a result of which the Company suffered a loss.” 


Often shroffs refused to issue bills upon certain places, thereby demon- 
strating their strength and overwhelming control over the prevailing currency 
system. They did this on the ground that they could not procure adequate 
silver which. however, was not true. The shroffs were unwilling to sacrifice 
the huge profit they earned from batta by forwarding bills to the Company.” 
We learn from a letter written by Nicholas Grueber, the Chief at Dhaka, 
that in an attempt to change a bank post bill for sicca rupees 60, 105, 15 
11.2 into arcot rupees, he found the batta so large that he was at a loss 
about the future course of action. As he put it, "This mode of Traffic 
amongst the shroffs, is a Grievance and Detriment, which neither the 
public nor private commerce can support, it is a check to trade, that tends 
considerably to the detriment of Government, as well as individuals'.*' Mr 
Wroughton, Collector of Mymensing, was also forced to make advances at 
Pattahaut in hal chalan or new sicca species, which were subjected to a 
huge batta at the arangs. Even the Company's own poddar could not come 
to any assistance and push through the sabeck chalan or old species, on 
which the batta was comparatively less.5 Such instances were manifold. 


* Henry Vansittart, Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, Vol. 1, London, 1766, pp. 
171-2 

* BTC (Progs), 27 March 1794, letter dated 24 March 1794. There are several such letters 
emphasising this point. 

9 BTC (Progs), 31 July 1789, letter dated 28 July 1789. 

* BTC (Progs), 8 May 1787, letter dated 2 May 1787. 
+ 5 BTC (Progs), 26 June 1789, letter dated 19 June 1789. 
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The Residents at several arangs and collectors at various mofussils and 
districts, therefore, pressed for a uniform currency. John Bebb wrote from 
Dhaka that 


Such a measure would prove most beneficial in the province, where the 
currency is in a very light, debased state and where the variety of current 
coin and the different degrees of deficiency of weight cause a continual 
fluctuation to the particular grievance of the poor husbandmen and 
manufacturer, to the injury of commerce and embarrassment and delay 
of business both public and private. The circulation of various kinds of 
Tupees show what great abuses were committed to the great benefit of 
shroffs and poddars, of the inferior revenue officers and of the servants 
of the dependents of the zamindary of farmers. Such were the arts and 
powers of the shroffs and poddars, such a connection had they with the 
renters and the whole train of their dependents and with the inferior 
native officers of revenue, and so much benefit did all these parties 
derive from the confusing state of coinage that the Resident wrote, ‘I do 
not think that the talents of Sir Isaac Newton or Mr Locke would be able 
to establish one uniform silver coinage unless just and wise regulations 
be enacted and the executive officers of Government do anxiously and 
rigorously give effect to them.” 


It was extremely difficult to transact business in various currencies at 
each arang. In Dinajpur, rupees were the currency of the district and were 
denominated sonaut, Azeemabadee or Patnye and French. All these cur- 
rencies varied and lost alike in current value from deficiency in weight, 
defect in shape, appearance and alloy in proportion to the degree of 
deficiency or defect or both.” At Bauleah, the common currency was 
sonaut, though merchants took all other currencies, giving them a relative 
value to sonaut rupees. This was true of Kumarkhali as well, except that 
there was a fall in batta on sicca rupees which the ryots preferred to receive 
for paying rent. At Rungpur in the 1770s the narayani rupee was the 
common currency, but due to its extremely spurious nature merchants 
preferred to receive advances, specially for silk, in French arcots, which 
the Resident had to obtain from the provincial council at Dinajpur.* In 
1783 E.E. Pote, the Resident of Rungpur, stated that it involved a great 
loss if advances were made in siccas as all the nacauds, pykars and agents 
refused to accept siccas and consequently investments suffered. French 
arcot was the currency in demand in Rungpur.” In Murshidabad all pay- 
ments were made in siccas.? Though the dalals of Dhaka received all kinds 


= BTC (Progs), 15 May 1789, letter dated 14 May 1789. 

" Firminger, BDR, Dinajpur, Vol. 2, p. 89. 

= BTC (Progs), 12 July 1776, letter dated 30 June 1776. 

” BTC (Progs), 31 January 1783, letter dated 19 January 1783. 
" BTC (Progs), 12 July 1776, letter dated 27 June 1776. 
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of currencies, the receipts were given in current rupees for the amount they 
respectively received, i.e., upon a payment of siccas being made to them 
from the treasury, the batta from current to sicca was accounted for in their 
receipts." The sums received from the provincial council were in sicca, 
because that was the coin current in the arang of Dhaka. In the two 
factories of Radhanagar, situated at Ghatal and Kanyakul, 11 and 12 sun 
siccas only passed, the former after a batta. No other coin would be 
accepted by the pykars and the silk ryots, even after a heavy batta.” In 
Chittagong arcots were in vogue, whereas in Badaul, though arcots had 
been in circulation for a long time, weavers, washermen and other servants 
of the Company preferred receiving advances in sicca and sonaut currencies, 
which had been substituted in place of arcots.? 

The demand for one uniform currency became more pressing when 
gomastahs refused to accept advances in any currency but a particular 
one. As a result of this, investments became more and more difficult. 
Richard Goodlad reported from Dinajpur that the gomastahs in the Harial 
arang would not take advances in siccas, sonauts or French arcots in place 
of English arcots.*' Besides, the current value of arcot rupees also fluctuated 
to such an extent that there was no fixed standard of exchange,” which 
enabled the shroffs to charge batta arbitrarily. Moreover, as Mr Cottrell, 
the Import Warehouse Keeper, pointed out without a uniformity of currency 
people who wanted to send private remittances also suffered a loss. He 
stated that a premium was added on bills of exchange and a loss incurred in 
the expense of upgrading one species of rupees to another.* 

Surprisingly, Residents and Collectors kept the Governor General and the 
Board informed about the miserable plight of zamindars, talukdars and far- 
mers due to the extortion of heavy batta by the shroffs. Mr Day from Dhaka 
had written to the Board of Trade that though the revenue of that division 
was formerly paid in sicca rupees, he agreed to receive it in poorah arcots 
or full-weight rupees because the shroffs charged less batta on these, calling 
them charkate-ghate which were a little defaced though of full weight." 
Mr Day thought that with the adoption of sicca rupees the Company would 
gain relief from the heavy losses sustained through batta, and it would save 
every landholder from an arbitrary tax of 7 per cent in the gross collections 
hitherto levied by the shroff.™ If the revenues continued to be paid in siccas 
the zamindars were entirely at the mercy of the shroffs, with whom they 
had to necessarily exchange the gross mofussil receipts. Day stated: ‘The 


?' BTC (Progs), 21 June 1776, letter dated 15 June 1776. 

2 BTC (Progs), 7 June 1776, letter dated 24 May 1776 

2 BTC (Progs), 14 May 1790, letter dated 20 April 1790. 

* BTC (Progs), 29 April 1776, letter dated 19 March 1776. 

*5 BTC (Progs), 24 August 1789, Progs No 71 

% BTC (Progs), 27 September 1782, letter dated 29 May 1782. 
” BTC (Progs), 22 December 1789, letter dated 23 June 1789. 
* BTC (Progs), 28 August 1787, letter dated 21 August 1787. 
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batta was arbitrary and the shroffs raised their demands according to the 
necessities of the zamindars.’ In order to assist the zamindars, Day issued 
an order stating that he would receive poorah arcots along with siccas. This 
having failed, he resolved to receive arcot rupees of all denominations at 
the fixed batta of 7 rupees, 6 annas and 10 paisa per cent.” In sheer 
desperation Thomas Harris, Resident of Chittagong, wrote in January 
1789: ‘I take the liberty of suggesting that whatever the current specie is of 
equal value with the Calcutta sicca rupee, an uniform coin would be an 
advantage throughout such places, as it would counteract the abuses of the 
shroffs."? The same sentiment was echoed by Edward Fletcher from 
Shantipur: ‘The establishment of one uniform silver coinage, i.e., Calcutta 
sicca rupee without any batta [would] be beneficial to the inhabitants in 
general, and would free the manufacturers to take resort to an inter- 
mediary.”"" 

Not only zamindars and shroffs but even the local intermediaries, who 
assisted in the Company’s trade, took advantage of the prevalence of 
multiple currencies. P. Middleton wrote from Dhaka that while investigating 
the condition of the weavers he had discovered that they were often paid in 
ghuttuah and other spurious currencies. On enquiry he had found that a 
dhobi (washerman) named Seetal, changed a sum of Rs 300 in good 
money belonging to the Company in the Narainpur bazar in Dhaka for 
spurious currencies." A report from the Resident of Chittagong shows 
that the weavers of that place had complained that of the Rs 17,000 they 
received from the Company, 10,000 were full-weight rupees and 7,000 
short-weight rupees on which they had to pay a substantial batta.'? 


The Internal Constraints of the Company 


The government was thus compelled to introduce nineteenth sun sicca for 
the third time in 1789 as one uniform currency, and it sought the opinion of 
its Collectors and Residents before adopting such a measure.'^' Much to its 
surprise the government learnt that not all were in favour of this change. 
Some wanted to retain local currencies in certain places in order to 
facilitate trade and commerce. Others found it easier to collect revenues 
in the prevailing currencies. Thus while Mr Day insisted on a uniformity 
of currencies, he at the same time recommended that the ghuttuahs should 
also be received at the Dhaka treasury at the usual rate, which could be 
regularly remitted to the Presidency for recoining. ‘As this specie composes 
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near two-third of the currency of the district, it may be apprehended that 
the commerce of the country might suffer by so large a proportion of its 
currency being sent out of it.”® In order to remove this inconvenience, he 
went so far as to suggest that a mint should be established at Dhaka. 

Thomas Harris from Chittagong suggested that substituting any specie 
by those that the weavers were used to ‘from time immemorial would be 
executed with much difficulty and received with great disgust, and such a 
matter might be established when supported by high authority'."* Similar 
views were expressed by E.E. Pote, among others, from Patna, stating that 
one uniform currency would disrupt business in Bihar. G. Udny of Malda, 
when asked if he could induce the manufacturers to accept advances in 
Calcutta sicca rupees without incurring any loss to the Company, wrote 
that given a choice the greater number of manufacturers would choose to 
receive their advances in sonaut and Patna rupees rather than in siccas. Out 
of eight arangs only the weavers of the factories at Buddaul and Nirschind- 
pur would accept the 15.9.19 sun siccas because the investments were 
already made and revenue collected in that currency in these places. At the 
other six arangs which furnished two-thirds of the investments the weavers 
would stick to sonaut and Patna rupees. Robert Gosling from Khirpai 
factory wrote that if the sicca rupee was introduced as the turrency of the 
province and advances made to the manufacturers for investments, the 
Company would sustain a loss of 1 rupee 9 annas per cent, which was the 
difference in exchange between the Calcutta sicca rupee and the adopted 
currency in the collections of the Murshidabad 12 sun sicca. 

Even before the Board had decided to take the opinion of its Collectors 
and Residents posted in several arangs, we find Richard Kennaway writing 
from Dhaka that except in Dhaka and in Sonargaon, its adjacent territory, 
he could not push through sicca rupees as advances to weavers. It was in 
Dhaka alone that siccas and sonauts could be exchanged with a batta for 
arcots by ryots to purchase materials for labour, necessaries of life and to 
meet revenue obligations to zamindars. Those weavers living far away 
from Dhaka in Dumroy, Narainpore, Junglebarri, Bajetpore, Teetbaddy, 
Serampore and Chandpore and without the convenience of the Dhaka 
bazar for negotiating their siccas, having ‘no shroffs of much substance 
among them as to engage in the traffic of sicca rupees', preferred the 
prevailing currencies which fetched them their thread and grain."* Due to a 
natural calamity in 1787 which forced import, rather than export, of grain 
as was the practice, the sicca rupee was much in demand and bore a value 
superior to the arcot rupee in the Dhaka factory. The rice merchants of 
Dhaka required sicca rupees to purchase rice from Murshidabad. 
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What was felt by Kennaway in 1787 was restated by Mr Bebb in 1789. He 
found that only in those arangs which were near cities and as a result 
manufacturers could change their rupees into other currencies, or at places 
where siccas and arcots were nearly at their relative value, i.e., 100 sicca 
rupees — 107.6.6 arcots, could siccas prevail. They passed in cities, mainly 
among a circle of shroffs, renters, treasury, factory and sometimes mer- 
chants, whereas in the mofussil ‘if a man tenders a sicca rupee in payment 
of the cutcha amdanee of Revenue to the inferior servants of the renter, it 
is taken from him only as an arcot rupee'.'? 

The general impression one gets is one of dilemma for the government. 
While it was felt that the introduction of one uniform currency would 
relieve the Company from the extortions of the indigenous shroffs and 
even the powerful zamindars, in certain cases it was realised equally how 
difficult it would be to achieve this uniformity. H. Scott wrote from 
Pattahaut factory in Luckipur that in an attempt to recoin currencies in 
Dhaka into sicca rupees needed for Luckipur arang, the Resident had 
discovered that arcots and dashmassas were so dear that a loss of nearly 8 
per cent was incurred in changing these into sicca rupees. The Resident 
suggested that in order to keep up the provision of investment dashmassa 
rupees had to be advanced to weavers, unless they could be induced to 
accept the sicca currency. And this could only be effected by the zamindars 
if they took that specie at its proper rate in receipts of their revenues. This 
was deemed to be the only way to declare the sicca rupee as the legal 
tender.'? It was thus proved beyond doubt that for the implementation of 
any new policy the government had to rely on the assistance of the 
indigenous agents, whose collaboration facilitated such work as much as 
their recalcitrance hindered it. 

Historians such as Ranajit Sen have observed that it was Warren Hastings 
who first struck a ‘stupendous blow on this community [shroffs]’, as he 
depended more on the banias than on shroffs for the supply of money. 
Hastings also established a General Bank in order to resolve difficulties of 
currency and credit, and thus by 1778 the shroffs had officially been 
dispensed with.'" This view needs to be modified in the light of contem- 
porary evidence which reveals that shroffs were still in complete control of 
the situation and they continued in business for a long time to come. The 
official abolition of the shroffs in 1778 did not signal the destruction of the 
entire community. It was only the paut-dealing shroffs of Rungpur, who 
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constituted a marginal section of the community, whose services were 
dispensed with. 


The Currency Reforms of Cornwallis and Their Implications 


When Cornwallis became Governor General of Bengal he was confronted 
by a great demand for uniform currency from several English Collectors 
and Residents. The chaos in the currency situation during the administration 
of Hastings was reflected in the economic hardships faced by ordinary 
people as well as by Company officials in revenue collection and in making 
investments. Cornwallis attempted to resolve the problems in two ways. 
He established the sicca rupee as the standard coin of the province and 
reintroduced bimetallism, which had been suspended by Hastings, by 
maintaining a fixed ratio of exchange between the gold mohur and the sicca 
rupee." 

The first step taken by Cornwallis was to reopen the three mints at 
Patna, Dhaka, and Murshidabad in 1789-90. He then appointed a Mint 
Committee in May 1792 to enquire into the general state of coinage of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. On 4 August 1792, the Mint Committee submitted 
13 propositions ‘calculated to draw the various species of old and light coin 
into the mints and to establish the general currency of sicca rupees'.'? Gold 
coinage, which had been suspended by Hastings in 1777 and revived in 
1780 with a view to relieving the stringency of rupees, did not circulate 
beyond Calcutta, and the batta on mohurs began to increase on account of 
its greater accumulation and scarcity of silver. Cornwallis had to stop its 
coinage in 1788. In 1792 he fixed the exchange value of 16 siccas for one 
gold mohur of the Calcutta Mint and extended gold currency to the interior 
parts of the country. Even half and quarter mohurs were coined with a 
view to extending the circulation of gold. Thus after repeated attempts, 
spread over a period of more than 18 years, the nineteenth sun sicca was 
established in 1795 as the legal tender for the whole province, except in the 
outlying district of Sylhet. 

The reforms of Cornwallis, however, failed to dispense with the services 
of shroffs or to abolish the batta system. In the first place, a uniform 
currency could not be fully enforced. Thus the Company had to approach 
the shroffs submissively whenever advances from the treasury did not 
reach in time or the bullion reserve fell short due to lack of export, or one 
kind of currency would not pass in a district without being exchanged into 
the local money. On such occasions the Company had to abide by the 
dictates of the shroffs. 

In 1797, five years after Cornwallis had passed his regulations, J. Taylor, 
Resident of Dhaka, had to ask for a draft of 60,000 sicca rupees to be paid 
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him on the shroffs of that place by the Board, as the Collector was unable 
to supply him with more than a lakh of rupees for investment." A subse- 
quent letter in March 1798 shows that when Taylor approached the shroffs 
the next year, he had to wait because the shroffs had to procure cash from 
Calcutta or Murshidabad. The loss incurred due to this long wait had to be 
borne by the Company and the expense of paying hundian upon the whole 
sum was added to the bills. The shroffs necessarily took advantage of the 
public exigency for cash in all such cases." 

The other problem with sicca rupees was that they would not pass very 
easily in the mofussils. Philip Coales wrote from Chittagong that when Mr 
Harris tried to issue the sicca at the rate of 17 annas in the rupee with the 
established batta of 6 per cent to be deducted from weavers in their 
accounts, he found the weavers most reluctant to accept this. This was 
primarily because the mofussil people in hats and bazars would not give the 
weavers the same allowance of batta for their sicca rupees. The weavers, 
therefore, complained ‘of the deduction as a hardship. It was a loss to them 
of nearly two or three annas per piece, and the price of rice, cotton, thread, 
and all other necessaries of life become proportionately dearer." In all 
affairs of commerce the real currency was the arcot rupee which was now 
officially dropped and replaced by the sicca rupee. But the real value 
exchanged was the only consideration, whatever the terms of exchange 
might have been. 

The introduction of gold coinage did not improve matters either. In 
Burdwan, when out of an assignment of Rs 40,000 the Collector could pay 
only Rs 8,000 in silver and the rest in gold mohurs, half mohurs and quarter 
mohurs, the Resident feared that if gold were advanced for investment, it 
would be ‘impossible to muster the cloth because the weaver lost so 
considerably by the batta’.''" G. Udny, Resident of Malda, wrote to the 
Board that on enquiring among the weavers and dependents of the factory, 
he had found that it was practicable to circulate gold coins of the value of 
Rs 4, 2 and 1 as part of the advances. But gold coins above the value of Rs 
4 could not be ventured, as the weavers did not have the necessary buying 
capacity.''* The same fear was echoed by E. Fletcher, Resident of Shantipur, 
who wanted some silver money along with gold from the treasury for 
investments, for it was impossible to make the entire advance in gold, or 
else advances for salt and export investments would suffer. He was in 
favour of circulating small gold coins, which would facilitate the collection 
of grains and payments of revenue, rather than gold mohurs which would 
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not circulate among the weavers and sugar contractors.'? P. Touchet from 
Radhanagar wrote on 3 March that he found it extremely difficult to 
purchase goods with gold mohurs. Therefore he requested that the Board 
should supply him with silver as well. The whole provision of the arang was 
materially suffering due to the absence of silver, for though he had sent 
gold coins to the out factories and the weavers and silk pykars had received 
them in advance, they were constantly bringing these back to him on the 
grounds that nobody would take it from them. The shroffs and poddars in 
particular declined to receive it, except with a batta of 8 annas on each 
mohur, and proportionately for half and quarter mohurs. He further 
reiterated that with a fresh supply of silver he would be able to 'get the 
current years' investment into some kind of train’. 

From the reports furnished by various Collectors and Residents in 1794 
it seems that the currency situation was pretty dismal from the Company’s 
point of view. Uniform circulation of gold currency was found to be 
extremely difficult to achieve. The poddars and shroffs were not the only 
people who prevented an easy circulation by charging an exorbitant batta 
in exchanging gold for silver which ultimately had to be borne by the 
weavers.” The pykars also refused to take advances in gold currency, 
wrote the Resident of the Jungipur factory. They demanded that if gold 
was advanced to them, an additional pykarry in proportion to the loss 
should also be given on the difference of exchange between gold and 
silver.” 

The circulation of the mohur eventually became a source of abuse. H.T. 
Prinsep, Secretary to the Government, wrote as late as 1829 that when he 
made advances to the gomastahs a mohur was paid at Rs 17.8 annas, But in 
commercial account it was entered as Rs 16 both on receipts and as 
payments. He suspected that this practice would give the commercial 
officer an inducement to derive an illicit gain. Moreover the pykars, when 
paid in mohur, received more than was their due.” 

The circulation of gold currency also led to a loss in revenue collection. 
S. Davis Collector of Burdwan, pointed out: 


Since the publication of the late order respecting gold coin, the zamindars 
instead of discharging their kists with the coin actually collected from 
the ryots as they did formerly in silver, paid them now wholly in gold, by 
exchanging their silver at some profit with the shroffs, who remitted this 
to their correspondents in Calcutta, where advantage being taken of the 
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scarcity of silver in circulation, it was again exchanged in gold mohur at 
a still higher batta."* 


The gold mohurs received by shroffs in Calcutta were again sent to Burdwan 
in exchange for more silver, and thus the traffic in coins, so much decried, 
appears to have been carried on with greater facility and advantage than 
before the publication of the regulation which was enacted to suppress it. 
Despite repeated efforts to convince the zamindars that the above- 
mentioned regulation meant no more than to allow them to pay into the 
treasury the gold coins they collected as revenues or in discharge of debt, 
the zamindars continued to prevent the supply of silver. 


The Continuity of the System 


Evidently the indigenous credit network successfully withstood, for a long 
time, pressure by the Company's government to introduce a uniform cur- 
rency. One can observe that the difficulties that beset the Company in the 
eighteenth century persisted even during the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century."* A number of currencies continued to be in circulation 
and the commercial world was still marked by the significant presence of 
the indomitable shroffs and bankers. This can be inferred from the obser- 
vations of important businessmen such as John Palmer or scholars such as 
C.N. Cooke, the earliest authority on joint-stock banking in India, writing 
in the 1820s and the 1860s respectively. Palmer mentioned to M. Ricketts 
in a letter dated 10 April 1827 how even European planters and traders 
were dependent on indigenous shroffs and sent ‘urgent requisition’ to the 
Agency Houses for cash advance to meet their debts to shroffs." Cooke 
categorically claimed in 1863 that the 


profits of the shroffs or Indian bankers were considerable and some 
thirty years back [early 1830s] they constituted by far the richest class of 
people of Bengal and Hindusthan. The most wealthy are to be found 
settled in Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Benaras, Mirzapur, and Bombay.” 


Hence it can be stated with reasonable assurance that the government’s 
attempt to enforce a uniform currency, and thus render the shroffs redundant, 
did not succeed till the final currency reforms of 1835. 
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NiGEL Crook, India’s Industrial Cities: Essays in Economy and Demo- 
graphy, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1993, pp. vi + 181, Rs 240. 


This collection of essays was written in the context of what Nigel Crook 
saw to be a pervasive tendency, both in India and elsewhere, to view 
urbanisation in a critical, if not hostile, light. In his experience, many 
politicians, administrators and middle class citizens, generally, subscribed 
to the view that both the pace and the pattern of urbanisation in India, as in 
other developing countries, were undesirable. 

The essays are thus oriented to introducing a countervailing tendency, 
which is to stress the industrial nature of urbanisation, and to take as case 
studies cities which have a predominantly industrial character. Migrants 
are not, in this view, an undifferentiated stream of men and women leaving 
depressed rural areas in a hopeless search for urban work. Such miscon- 
ceptions arise because the growth of Indian cities has led to the ready 
dissemination of two assumptions: the first is that (from an economist’s 
point of view) many of the cities are already too large. The second is that 
an optimal policy to meet this situation involves the clearing away of 
makeshift dwellings that have encroached on public land, and the removal 
of traders and hawkers from the streets; this, it is believed, will discourage 
further migration and eliminate the increase in slums and congestion that 
characterises these overgrown cities. 

As a matter of fact, there are three processes that underlie the growth of 
towns and cities, in demographic terms; the process by which there begins 
to be a systematic excess of births over deaths (or a decline in the mortality 
rate); through the processes leading to an excess of in-migrants over out- 
migrants; and through the incorporation of rural populations as urban 
boundaries were redrawn. Migration is not, in fact, the major immediate 
cause of urbanisation. It is predominantly caused by natural increases and 
the extension of urban boundaries. 

It is the sanitary revolution that is supposed to have contributed substan- 
tially to the fall in the European urban death rate. In the Indian case, 
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where sanitation conditions for a substantial proportion,of the urban poor 
remain abysmal, the question of when and why urban death rates first fell 
below urban birth rates remains unanswered. Although demographers 
point to the age composition of urban areas as an explanation of lower 
urban death rates, age-standardised measures still show a differential in 
favour of towns. Nigel Crook points out that there is, in fact, no rigorous 
explanation of contemporary urban-rural mortality differentials. 

Perhaps the more interesting essays in this collection are those which 
examine the character of industrialisation in its role as a determinant of the 
sex, age and caste structure of the migrants, and the distances they travel. 
The argument, which is examined in relation to the 1961 census data, 
primarily, is as follows: factory-employed migrants (especially those in 
heavy industry), who are typically from small-farm-owning backgrounds, 
bring their families into the town after a short period, once their position is 
secured; other migrant workers, especially those in the non-wage sector, 
who are more likely to be landless, migrate with their families in the first 
instance. This divide reflects itself in the caste structure of the manufacturing 
labour force. In Durgapur, workers from the subordinated castes accounted 
for over 56 per cent of the population, but for only 37 per cent of the 
factory sector workforce. The reason for this was that landless labourers 
had migrated to Durgapur after the inauguration of the steel plant and 
were more likely to be occupied in trades and services than as core 
operatives at the plant. This will carry over to age structures. For it is not 
only a question of recruiting younger workers if they are to be literate. 
Furnacemen, for example, are recruited young so that they are trainable in 
the operation of modern equipment. On the other hand, construction 
workers require very little new or specialised knowledge even for the 
construction of the plant. Thus, although the need to reach further afield is 
prompted by the onset of industrialisation, in the process a source of 
labour supply is mobilised for all workforce sectors. 

Nigel Crook's essays are most successful when they attempt to explain 
(often with very imaginative use of census data) historical processes of the 
agglomeration of industrial labour forces and the urbanisation this sets 
under way. He is, himself, uneasy when he attempts to confront the hard- 
nosed views of politicians, administrators and middle-class citizens who 
wish to have answers as to how the quality of their own lives is to be 
secured during the industrialisation and urbanisation process. As he points 
out at the outset, it is not migration to cities that causes water sources to be 
overused; it is the failure of the state to supply sufficient water and to 
recover the cost from the users. That returns us to the problems of the 
present and to intractable issues of fiscal (and social) balances. 


Nasir Tyabji 
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WALTER HAUSER, ed., Swami Sahajanand and the Peasants of Jharkhand: 
A View from 1941, Manohar, 1995 pp. xxiii + 369. Map, Rs 450. 


Walter Hauser has added one more feather to his cap by so ably translating, 
annotating and editing, as the meticulously prepared endnotes and glossary 
show, yet another of Swami Sahajanand Saraswati’s little-known tracts, 
written in 1941, which had remained unpublished so far, Jharkhand ke 
Kisan. This work once again establishes Hauser’s credentials as the fore- 
most authority on the Swami, his many-faceted life and his movement. The 
Swami evolved from a narrow social base when he espoused social reform 
within a caste, into the foremost peasant leader of his time, at the national 
level. He was keen to promote the cause of the peasant everywhere. Little 
wonder he discovered peasants everywhere including the Jharkhand region 
with which he was not adequately familiar. His Jharkhand tract belongs to 
the last phase of his life. It is not based on any firsthand, intensive study of 
the tribal history of agrarian struggles and the unique tribal agrarian system 
or on extensive contact with the tribal people. It is based on his tours, 
one of which led him to spend a delightful midnight at Mahuadand, where 
tribals, 'scantily clothed', sang and danced around a winter bonfire. 

The tract is even today a good introduction to Jharkhand, its geography, 
culture, including ‘noteworthy qualities of life’, and language, the mode 
and manner of exploitation of tribal people and their resources. The book 
is rich in insights. It is almost prophetic in the use of the terms like 
Jharkhand in 1941, long before the emerging tribal middle class, then 
engrossed in Adibasi Mahasabha politics, adopted the Jharkhand name for 
their political party in 1950. Swamiji's use of the concept of Jharkhand was 
apparently derived from his knowledge of Sanskrit texts. Interestingly, he 
derives from such texts words like vankhand or vanshand (p. 12). He does 
not explicitly locate the term Jharkhand in Sanskrit texts like Chaitanya 
charitamrit, or in medieval chronicles, or within the folk and tribal usage of 
this term as evident from the current names of villages or tracts. 

The Swami further seeks to reconstruct the identity of Jharkhand peasants 
(kisan) in the image of the pucca kisans of central Bihar whom he knew 
only too well in the course of his struggles and encounters. It is not that he 
did not know that the ‘peasant’ of Jharkhand depended on land and forest 
and that his rights in forest were being eroded. He identified the critical 
issues concerning land and forest in Jharkhand. Yet he failed to relate 
structurally the issues of land and those of forest and their close relation- 
ship. The tribal peasant of Jharkhand is still both part peasant and part 
non-peasant; the two dimensions enmesh in the specific situation of Jhark- 
hand. 

Similarly, while the Swami recognises the specific needs of Jharkhand 
peasants in terms of a series of administrative, political and social measures 
that he recommends, he argues for the enactment of one agrarian law not 
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only for the whole of Bihar but also for the application of the Bihar 
Tenancy Act with some modifications to Jharkhand (p. 200). The Swami is 
apparently not much aware of the long-drawn agrarian struggles of the 
tribals of Jharkhand that had led to the enactment of a series of agrarian 
measures long before the Bengal Tenancy Act was enacted. These struggles 
led to special enactments for the Santal Pargana and Chotanagpur. He 
ignores not only the tradition of tribal activism (except in case of the 
Tanabhagats) but also the contemporary activities of Theble Oraon on the 
Kisan front in Chotanagpur. The Swami discusses the merits of the local 
Acts and their shortcomings. In some aspects, these provisons were far too 
advanced. They upheld the principle of inalienability of tribal land, or of 
‘restricted’ transfer of land, recognised the tribals’ right to reclaim land— 
which was also traditionally accepted by old zamindars of Chotanagpur— 
and permitted commutation of praedial conditions. The agrarian conditions 
in Bihar were far too disparate to permit of a single, uniform agrarian law. 

Yet there are some unique features of this text. It makes a distinction 
between the core region of Jharkhand and its periphery, and deals with 
their problems separately. For the first time it draws attention to the 
problems of bonded labour in Hazaribagh and Palamau and demands its 
abolition. It also demands the abolition of the Tatas’ zamindari, which 
became part of the left agenda later. 

However, the tract suffers from some factual errors: Lineage-based 
ownership of land—he calls it village ownership of land—was not confined 
only to the Santal Pargana, but also existed in parts of Ranchi and Singh- 
bhum; cooperative societies became bankrupt elsewhere but the Roman 
Catholic Co-operative Society among the Munda and others was a roaring 
success. 

It is further interesting that Swamiji wrote about Jharkhand peasants 
and agrarian issues at a time when the tribal leaders of political movements 
who demanded autonomy had put the land and forest question on the 
back burner. In fact, as tribal political aspirations were articulated by the 
Adibasi Mahasabha and later by the Jharkhand Party, agrarian issues 
receded into the background. The situation is not very different even 
today, in spite of the rapid erosion of tribal rights in land—and its alienation 
on a large scale—and in forest. Politics is a strange alchemy, blending and 
bringing tribals and non-tribals together and in the process diluting tribal 
issues concerning land and forest. Therefore the publication of this tract—so 
admirably updated—is a timely reminder that land and forest questions 
concerning tribal people which are now part of an international agenda on 
environment and indigenous people can no longer be ignored. 


K.S. Sir 
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C.G. HENNING, The Indentured Indian in Natal (1860-1917), Promilla and 
Co., New Delhi, 1993, pp. 242, Rs 600. 


The volume under review is easily the most informative, very well docu- 
mented and serious scholarly work on the history of immigrant indentured 
and free Indians in the British overseas colony of Natal in South Africa 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This publication is a 
part of a larger research work being carried out on the history of the Indian 
South Africans since the late 1970s at the Documentation Centre at the 
University of Durban-Westville. This is an important contribution to the 
growing literature on the subject of large scale labour mobilisation by the 
colonial powers to meet the requirements of growing imperial investments 
in plantation agriculture in their overseas colonies during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

The first three chapters in the book are devoted to the study of the 
Indenture system and immigrant indentured Indian labour in Natal. Ack- 
nowledging the link between the new European capitalist plantations in the 
overseas British colonies and the introduction of the indentured labour 
system, the author goes on to describe the recruitment, travel and arrival 
of Indian immigrants in Natal. This is followed by a description of the 
nature of their contract under the indenture law and their working and 
living conditions at the places of their employment. In the process, the 
prospects and difficulties of recruitment in India, the general picture of 
their transportation from the catchment areas to overseas Natal and the 
details of labour legislation passed from time to time by the colonial 
administration and its functioning is well highlighted. The last two chapters 
deal with the political, social and cultural life of all the Indian communities 
in Natal the first in the context of political developments in South Africa 
between the closing years of the nineteenth and the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. 

At one level the whole process of recruitment from the catchment areas, 
transporting the new recruits from villages to embarkation ports and finally 
shipping them overseas was formalised and regulated through immigration 
legislation. Similarly the contract for wage and working and living condi- 
tions at the place of work were formalised under these laws, enacted and 
amended from time to time by the colonial government in Natal. The 
migrant was expected to labour under regulations laid down under the 
indenture law and any infringement invited severe penalty. The law also 
provided protective provisions for the emigrants. These became uniformly 
common features of overseas colonial employment of Indian migrant labour 
force throughout the British empire and bore much similarity to plantation 
regimes under other European colonial powers. 

An argument common among the contemporary coionial authorities and 
the recent revisionist scholarship on the subject is that the indentured 
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emigration from India to overseas colonies was a calculated choice to 
migrate as it represented an ‘escape hatch’ from social and economic 
oppression at home and held the hope of better opportunities. A similar 
assumption is discernible in this volume when the author argues that 


the emigrant in India certainly had a fair choice when it came to 
accepting contracts throughout the British Empire. The prospects for a 
young man from a large peasant family were indeed very dismal in 
India. With each generation the land available for an ever-expanding 
rural population became less and less. The fact that an Indian peasant 
could acquire land in Natal after the expiry of his ten years, could 
possibly have been the biggest incentive to emigrate to Natal. 


This assertion appears to be problematic on at least two counts: First, the 
author himself observes that ‘it is doubtful whether the majority who 
embarked on the indenture scheme were aware of the contract or what lay 
ahead in “darkest” Afrika’. Second, life under indenture system with its 
‘inhuman, demoralising and dehumanising effects on the Indian peasant’ 
(p. 120) certainly did not offer a more lucrative alternative to hard conditions 
at home. 

The author also shows that despite the elaborate rules and regulations 
governing recruitment, travel, depots and shipping conditions, working 
and living conditions at the place of employment, complaints of ‘irregularities’ 
persisted throughout the life of the indenture system in Natal. For example, 
about health regulation at the depots before embarkation, it is pointed out 
that ‘during the first fifty years of indenture, it does appear that the 
medical officers were rather lax and women were only superficially checked 
for venereal diseases’. Such irregularities occurred because the need for 
labour had to be fulfilled. At the time of departure ‘if the boat fell short of 
the required number of passengers by the time it sailed, the ship’s Master 
was not concerned how the final number was arrived at; his main concern 
being to transport human cargo’. Life in Natal after entering into indenture 
contract certainly did not provide the great opportunities for which the 
migrant was supposed to have left home. ‘Despite detailed legislation in 
the statute book . . ., it appears that irregularities of nearly all descriptions 
were practised on some plantations, in connection with punishments, ill- 
treatment, payment of wages, issues of rations, medical services, etc.’. At 
the same time the sugar industry was reported to be growing and prospering 
by leaps and bounds. 

The colonial authorities and their legal experts, despite such revelations 
at regular intervals, remained satisfied that adequate legislative protection 
was given to the underprivileged Indian immigrant labour under the inden- 
ture system. Moreover a Protector had been especially appointed for this 
purpose. However, the ‘Protector’, as the author puts it, ‘had the unenviable 
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task of maintaining a subtle balance between the divergent interests of 
capital and labour’. If the Protector ever showed any inclination to assert 
his authority to carry out the rules, he faced hostility and resentment from 
the employers. ‘The British legal system’, complains the author, ‘which at 
its best is admirable, often failed dismally when applied to unsophisticated 
Blacks and Indians’. Lack of protection from the same law which bound 
them into indenture contract often forced many among the immigrants to 
commit suicide. ‘Factors such as overwork, over-demanding employers, 
harsh work demands, poor living conditions, punishment, over-strict sirdars, 
rigid legislation, unsympathetic and biased officials, and a host of other 
factors, remain the prime contributors to suicide’, concludes the author. 

Poor technology, fluctuating sugar profits, and racial prejudice among 
white employers were some of the reasons for such treatment of Indian 
immigrant labourers in Natal. The author believes that the imperial power 
that had instituted the system ‘remained totally unaware of its inhuman, 
demoralising and dehumanising effects on the Indian peasant’. Neither 
Whitehall nor the Government of India made any serious investigations 
into the wrongs of the system. However, the author presents enough 
evidence to show that the Government of India was aware of what was 
happening in Natal and even threatened to stop migration but ultimately 
did not do so. 

The volume is silent on the political protests and struggles of the immig- 
rant labourers. It has been argued that it was not until the first decade of 
the twentieth century that the anti-indenture agitation made its presence 
felt through men like Polak, C.F. Andrews, W.M. Pearson and M.K. 
Gandhi, and in India, Gokhale. The system ended partly due to their 
agitation and partly due to the anti-Indian racism of white settlers in South 
Africa as a whole. A new battle against racism was initiated during this 
period which, with its ups and downs, finally achieved success only very 
recently. 


Rana P. Behal 
Deshbandhu College 
University of Delhi 


JEFFREY J. KRIPAL, Kali’s Child: The Mystical and the Erotic in the Life and 
Teachings of Ramakrishna, University of Chicago Press, Chicago and 
London, 1995, pp. 386. 


Jeffrey Kripal’s thesis is that ‘an erotic crisis led to a mystical experience’ in 
the life of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The suggestion is not an unreason- 
able one. One might well respond, yes, but what erotic crisis? Kripal has a 
specific suggestion to offer: Ramakrishna was a homosexual. His love for 
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his boys, including Narendranath Datta (the future Swami Vivekananda), 
was ‘Platonic’, not in the sense of a love devoid of passion, but in the sense 
of a ‘homoerotic infatuation harnessed and winged for ecstatic delight’. It 
was this that led him into worship of Kali as mother: he could not accept 
women as sexual partners, not even his wife Sarada. 

I find several problems with this interpretation. The historical evidence 
Kripal offers in favour of Ramakrishna’s homosexuality seems to me to be 
shaky; some of his own evidence seems to contradict it, and opens up the 
possibility of an alternative interpretation. A number of his translations 
from the primary text—Ramakrishna Kathamrita—are wrong; his psycho- 
analytical proceedings with the text, without the verifications psychoanalysts 
derive from patients under the ‘free-association method’, fills me with 
doubt, especially as regards his identifications of some Tantrik symbols. 

Psychoanalysts let patients talk free, and follow the links from one thing 
to another, in order to be certain that they interpret the symbols correctly. 
The free-association method is not possible with a text like the Katharnrita, 
so one must be sure that the identifications are generally accepted in the 
given culture. Kripal’s identifications do not pass this test at critical points. . 
His argument that Ramakrishna perceived the head cut off by Kali's sword 
as the sacrificial goat, the goat in turn as the penis and the penis as the 
head, does not carry the sort of conviction needed for bolstering the rest of 
his edifice. Sword—goat—penis—head: this is not self-evident either gener- 
ally or in Ramakrishna’s cultural world. 

Kripal translates ‘Kamini’ as ‘lover’ (p. 44)—why not ‘woman’? He 
derives Ram, son of Dasrath, etymologically from ‘sexual delight’ (p. 104), 
but the root verb, strictly speaking, means ‘to please’. Dr Mahendralal 
Sarkar told his patient Ramakrishna, ‘Janani is Ramani’. Kripal translates 
this as: ‘she who gives birth’, is ‘she who makes love'—'the Mother is the 
Lover’ (pp. 87-88). The average Bengali reader of the Kathamrita will, 
however, understand the line thus: ‘Mother is a woman,’ and from the text 
it would appear that this is what Dr Sarkar meant and his patient Rama- 
krishna understood. Elsewhere, Kripal, mistaking the sense of a narrative 
in the Kathamrita, translates: ‘A young woman sat down near Vaishnava- 
charan. At her asking Vaishnavacharan said, “His [Ramakrishna’s] is the 
nature of a little girl”. The passage actually meant ‘A young woman sat 
down near Vaishnavacharan. On being asked Vaishnavacharan said, *Hers 
is the nature of a little girl" (or sakhibhav).’ Kripal has confused the 
Kartabhaja girl with Ramakrishna who was also in the assembly with 
Vaishnavacharan. 

Critical to Kripal’s interpretation is the following translation: ‘Rama- 
krishna turns to the youth Bhabanath and says, *Please don't leave today. 
When I look at you I get all excited" [uddipana] (p. 67). Elsewhere in the 
book, we have the same doubtful translation of uddipana as sexual excite- 
ment: ‘In another passage he [Ramakrishna] explains why he is so “excited” 
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[uddipana] in the presence of the boys.’ Kripal renders uddipana as ‘religious 
enlightenment’, ‘mythical remembrance’ and ‘sexual excitement’; it is the 
last alternative that he plays on. Etymologically, however, ‘uddipana’ 
means ‘enkindling’, and the ordinary reader of the Kathamrita will under- 
stand that Ramakrishna’s mind was enkindled in the presence of his young 
disciples. 

Kripal talks of a ‘once glaring scandal’ concerning Ramakrishna and his 
fourteen-year-old disciple, Purna. Yet the historical record contains no 
such ‘glare’. One instance will show the flimsy character of the evidence he 
cites. An anonymous boatman is said to have pronounced with regard to 
Ramakrishna: ‘What a sham this is: He eats well, lounges on cushions, and 
under the guise of religion ruins so many school boys.’ The perfectly 
ordinary innocent meaning of this pronouncement is twisted around by 
Kripal to argue that the phrase ‘ruins so many school boys’ (lit. ‘eats the 
heads of so many school boys’) carries a sexual scandal. Given the fact that 
to Kripal eating the head is eating the penis, one can follow how he arrives 
at this line of thought, but as every Bengali knows ‘matha khawa’ (eating 
the head) means just ‘misleading someone’, it has absolutely no sexual 
connotation. It is on the basis of such evidence that Jeffrey builds his case. 
He surmises without any evidence that Ramakrishna’s employer Mathur 
forced sex on him and traumatised him; were one to accept this as true, 
then the question occurs why Ramakrishna should be traumatised if he 
were, as Jeffrey argues, a willing homosexual. Confidence is further shaken 
when one finds him putting the wrong diacritical marks on ‘Madya, mamsa, 
matsya, Müdra and maithuna’, nor is it restored when we see him classify 
the Bauls and the Kartabhaja sect as ‘Tantrik’. Had Kripal taken the care 
to look up H.H. Wilson or Akshay Kumar Datta, he would have seen these 
sects classified as Vaishnava. 

Here and there in the Kathamrita, he comes across evidence which does 
not fit, and which ought to have made him rethink his formulations. 
Ramakrishna said once, ‘A woman very naturally loves a man. A man very 
naturally loves a woman.' Elsewhere Kripal cites evidence that Ramakrishna 
became a handmaid of the mother ‘to conquer his sexual desires for his 
wife'. Does this not suggest the possibility that he was as susceptible as the 
next man to the heterosexual urge? Furthermore Kripal speculates that 
Ramakrishna engaged in ritual intercourse with his female teacher the 
Bhairavi, but as this does not fit with his homosexuality thesis he also 
speculates that Bhairavi might have failed altogether in getting Ramakrishna 
to perform the fifth M with her. The evidence, such as it is, cuts both ways, 
and this ought to have given him pause. 

What Kripal cites as evidence leaves open another possibility: ‘Finally, 
Ramakrishna brags that even in his illness he is not deluded by maya. To 
prove his point, he notes that his mind no longer dwells on his wife or his 
home. Now he thinks only of Purna, the boy.' Before jumping to the 
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conclusion that this reveals a latent homosexuality, Kripal might have 
considered the question whether this might not indicate an effort on 
Ramakrishna’s part te transform an instinctive attraction towards a woman 
into a deliberate preference for a disciple. 

Kripal comes across evidence that as a boy Ramakrishna experienced 
bliss when he wore silk garments like a woman while worshipping Ram. 
Now what might be the Freudian explanation of this? Kripal more than 
. Once claims to have adopted a psychological approach to the Kathamrita. 
Had he looked at the published work of the Indian psychoanalytical 
movement founded by Girindrasekhar Bose, he would have found that 
such cases have been analysed in terms of bisexuality by competent Indian 
psychoanalysts in the past. Greek and Arab culture had a strong component 
of homoerotic fascination, but Hindu culture, which provided Ramakrishna's 
context, was either uncompromisingly heterosexual, or—in the Vaishnava 
tradition where every male bhakta was a Radha to his god Krishna— 
bisexual. Such evidence of homosexuality as one comes across in Indian 
society is, in the main, a transformation of attraction towards the female— 
interdicted for whatever reason—into a substituted relationship with the 
male. Homosexuality as first preference is relatively rare in Indian culture, 
and Ramakrishna might have had a considerably more complex sexual 
personality than Kripal has supposed. 


Rajat Ray 
Presidency College 
Calcutta 


HERMANN KULXKE, ed., The State in India, 1000-1700, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1995. pp. x + 367, Rs 450. 


The awesome ability of the modern state to encroach upon the daily life of 
the most ordinary of its citizens 1s, at least partly, the reason why social 
scientists have been prompted to conceptualise and interpret its various 
dimensions. Its capacity to exercise varying degrees of internal influence 
and control 1s generally accepted. More keenly debated, however, have 
been questions related to the structure of the state, the social section that it 
represents and the means of control that it adopts. Not surprisingly, one of 
the results of these altercations has been to push the discussion back in 
time so as to include the pre-modern state. 

Given the familiarity that historians necessarily acquire with the actual 
activities of the state in a historical context, it is inevitable that attempts 
would be made to understand its nature in separate regions at different 
points of time. The specific character of each historical problem investigated 
and its empirical constraints have frequently, however, restricted the 
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theoretical scope of these attempts. Hermann Kulke has included in this 
book nine articles by different scholars (mostly written between 1978 and 
1991) that endeavour to make a more general theoretical statement regarding 
this question. Together they constitute a thematic discussion which, it is 
hoped, will reveal the nature of the state in India between aD 1000-1700. 

In the introductory discussion of the problem, Kulke indicates five 
‘distinct models of state formation’. The earliest of these was Marx’s idea 
of ‘oriental despotism’ and the ‘Asiatic mode of production’. This was 
followed somewhat later by what the editor calls the ‘Indian historiographical 
model’ which perceived the state as ‘unitary, centrally organised and 
territorially defined’. These two older models are dealt with rather briefly 
at the outset and none of the articles goes to any great length in elaborating 
them. The next three models: ‘Indian feudalism’, the ‘segmentary state’ 
and the ‘patrimonial state’ are more clearly elucidated. In addition to these 
is included a sixth category of articles which examines the ‘processes’ of 
state formation. 

Limitations of space and the fact that some of these articles (or the 
concepts they presented) were widely read and discussed by scholars as and 
when they were first published is reason enough for not going into the 
details here. The intense academic exchanges between R.S. Sharma and 
Harbans Mukhia (which subsequently drew in many others) over ‘Indian 
feudalism’, Burton Stein’s application of the ‘segmentary state’ concept for 
south India and the projection of the Mughal empire as a patrimonial/ 
bureaucratic state by Stephen Blake and M. Athar Ali are only too well 
known. The four remaining articles by J. Heitzman, B.D. Chattopadhyaya, 
Surajit Sinha and Hermann Kulke are, according to Kulke himself, studies 
that not only ‘emphasise processes of state formation’ but also ‘perceive 
political changes through centralisation and integration’ (p. 40). In several 
respects they are quite closely associated with the earlier mentioned models. 
It is the level of centralisation or the relative lack of it that seems to be the 
most powerful undercurrent. 

By bringing together these studies in a single volume the editor has 
certainly provided ready access to material that focuses attention on this 
still contentious issue. However, the complications arise not simply from 
the fact that the exercise ‘raises more questions than it solves’ but from the 
suspicion that the structure within which it is contained might actually limit 
and mould the kinds of questions that emerge. If the latter is, indeed, the 
case we might find ourselves in the midst of a renewed but sterile debate. 
This is not to suggest that the entire effort has been inconsequential. Even 
as the earlier arguments are recounted the current discomfort with the 
older answers may enable one to arrive at different conclusions. For 
instance, the centralisation of the ‘core region’ of the state (as Kulke sees 
it) or the development of a ‘state society’ (as B.D. Chattopadhyaya argues) 
in the ‘pre-state polities’ has been viewed more in the nature of processes 
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that made outlying/peripheral societies conform to a pre-existing central 
pattern. Irrespective of whether this was intended or not, the one-way 
nature of the relationship seems to be emphasised. Very occasionally and 
only in passing is it recognised that such processes of incorporation can 
alter not simply the geographical extent and the formal administrative 
institutions of the existing and expanding states but also their socio- 
economic structure and the means of ideological domination. It is not easy 
to ignore the significance of a centralised ‘core region’ and the emergence 
of a ‘state society’, but understanding the impact of these on the state itself 
requires greater scrutiny. The possibility, therefore, of reinterpreting sub- 
stantial portions of some of the articles is both immense and interesting. 

While none of the articles is particularly rigid in nature, it is the ones 
located at least partially outside the format of a ‘model’ which appear to 
offer better opportunities. This may have something to do with the very 
relevant suggestion of Sanjay Subrahmanyam that ‘conceptual models may 
lead to the reconstruction of its object (according to the parameters of its 
model) rather than to its interpretation’ (p. 46). Even as Kulke calls for a 
clarification of ‘crucial questions which the prevailing models have raised 
for the first time’ one would do well to remember that many of them may 
only be attractive baits—illusory creations of ‘reconstruction’ of the sort 
mentioned above. 

Though errors inevitably creep into bibliographies some are of a kind 
best avoided. Muzaffar Alam is the sole author, not co-author, of The 
Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India (OUP, Delhi, 1986) and ‘Eastern 
India in the Early Eighteenth Century “Crisis”: Some Evidence from 
Bihar’ (IESHR, 28, 1991). 


Chetan Singh 
Department of History 
Himachal Pradesh University 


FELIX PADEL The Sacrifice of Human Being: British Rule and the Khonds 
of Orissa, New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1995, pp. 428, 
Rs 595. 


The British 


never witnessed a human sacrifice themselves, of course, although on 
several occasions they claimed that they arrived just in time to prevent 
one, or dug up victims’ remains; they got their information from Oriya 
Hindus amongst whom were a few key informants . . . . What it meant 
to the Khonds thus comes to us through a double filter of ideas and 
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language: through Hindu ideas expressed in Oriya or Hindi, influenced 
by what British Officers expected or wanted to hear (p. 109). 


The meriah as the British constructed it was thus no more than a collective 
lie propagated by them in alliance with the Oriya Hindus. 

This collective lie was of immense political importance. According to 
information gathered 


Khonds bought meriah from Dom traders, who kidnapped or bought 
them, usually as children and sometimes from their parents, from distant 
areas, often down in the plains. Usually they were not Khonds by birth, 
but from other castes-Doms, Lohars (blacksmiths), Gauro (herders) or 
even Brahmins (pp. 110-11). 


The ‘sources actually agree with each other quite closely on the main 
outline’ (pp. 109-10). It cannot be ruled out that British colonialism played 
an important role in creating circumstances and social contexts of domination 
wherein the British construction of meriah came into being—a collective lie 
propagated to subjugate Khond people. 

Padel in his book The Sacrifice of Human Being argues that the way the 
British sought to suppress meriah human sacrifice, a custom amongst 
Khonds of Orissa, demonstrates, ‘in a colonial setting fundamental struc- 
tures of western society, especially its power structure, are particularly 
clear’ (p. 27). For instance, in these structures ‘the written discourses of 
three groups of people administrators, missionaries, and anthropologists’ 
(p. 25) come together to suppress meriah, in such a way, that what it was 
before the British came becomes difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct 
from the records they left behind. 

In 1993-94 when a research team visited the Kuttia Khonds at Belghar in 
Phulbani District in Orissa, several of them said meriah in the past was a 
human being and now it is a buffalo. They pointed out that the British were 
responsible for this change. Very few people remembered how the person 
to be sacrificed was selected. Some elders, however, remembered: 


We did not know when meriah was to be given and who would be the 
selected one. When it was time, there would be strong winds, clouds 
would cover the sky, there would be sense of restlessness in the environ- 
ment—variety of living beings in the forest would come out of their 
dwellings and people would sit still, hold their breath in waiting, as if 
these changes in the environment announced the coming of a godly 
moment, a turning point—a pregnant moment, as it were. During such 
times a human being would come possessed, not in a condition to tell 
who it is, and from where it has come. Everything then would return to 
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normal. This the elders said was the meriah. It was asked who it was? 
The answer would be ‘give me to penu’—god propitiated by the Kuttia 
Khonds. It would also take the name of penu. The care taker of the 
named god would then lead this possessed human being to the altar. 
Here it would die a slow cared for death. 


It is likely then, meriah expresses the view, ‘the victim dies that others 
may live and prosper, by taking the violence on himself that a community 
of people could turn upon each other’ (pp. 135-36). In contrast to Europe 
where 


as the level of violence increased, its suppression became increasingly 
indirect . . . Khonds' violence in their human sacrifices could hardly 
have been more open and direct. The violence which British rule replaced 
them with was in various ways much less open and direct, but more far 
reaching: its victims were often spoken of in terms of being 'sacrificed' 
for the sake of peace . . . etc. . . but their lives were not held sacred 


(p. 141). 


Meriah, it is possible, originates from Khonds looking for a sense of well- 
being within limits and possibilities open in the relation between the ‘self? 
and the 'other' on the one hand, and between the individual and the 
collective on the other. 

Padel suggests 


it is important to separate two issues: on the one hand, colonialism 
itself, which legitimised its violence by dwelling on the violence of those 
it colonised, ‘inventing’ human sacrifice, headhunting or cannibalism . . . 
using ideas about them (whether or not they actually existed) to justify 
extreme oppression; and on the other hand, trying to understand the 
reality of forms of violence in other cultures free from any ulterior 
motive (n. 2, Ch. 4, p. 357). 


The suppression of meriah, Padel shows ‘was based on the idea that 
human sacrifice was unlawful, contravening divine law as well as the first 
principle of human law: “equally contrary to the laws of God and men”’ 
(pp. 73-74). However, ‘the regime which the British set up over the 
Khonds' is ‘based on the sacrifice of human being—something much subtler 
and less visible, but more destructive to the essence of human life than the 
Khond custom'. This regime is comparable to wars and related oppressions 
which are not just ‘outbreaks of primitiveness’. They are the ‘logical 
conclusion of forms of power that have developed over hundreds of years, 
whose trend is to dehumanise—to sacrifice the essence of human being’ 


(p. 5). 
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arisen only in particular context, characterised by a high level of domi- 
nation or exploitation of some [group of] peoples by others; in fact, it 
seems to me a ritual that lies at the threshold of ‘becoming civilised’, 
which has so often been a process accompanied by a very high level of 
oppression, involving large-scale wars and the massacre or enslavement 
of whole populations (p. 136). 


This situation throws up questions of historical importance: is the sacri- 
fice of the ‘other’, in this case of those colonised, important for civilising 
their ‘self’, or, is sacrifice ot the ‘self’ itself constitutive of the civilising 
process? The historical roots of this situation lie in the way the colonial 
industrial economy opened up social spaces, brought together diverse and 
differing ways of life, and arranged them in social structures of political and 
economic inequality. In this situation the question concerning sacrifice 1s, 
in what way does it regulate the relation between the individual and the 
collective on the one hand and between the ‘self’ and the ‘other’ on the 
other hand? 

The Sacrifice of Human Being tells a story of the dualism between liberal 
thinking and colonial domination. These are two aspects of what Padel 
describes as Western culture. The guillotine is a symbol of sacrifice generated 
by the French Revolution, which is a symbol of the dualism of liberal 
Western culture. It generated colonial modes of domination and dehuman- 
isation to legitimise freedom, equality and liberty. The guillotine of colonial- 
ism brings back memories of European middle ages, its repression of 
fraternity, equality and liberty. 

Padel’s sensitive study enables reflection on what decolonised anthro- 
pology could mean. His book is strongly recommended to students of 
history as well. 


Savyasachi 
Department of Sociology 
Jamia Millia Islamia 


M. Archi Reppy, Lands and Tenants in South India A Study of Nellore 
District 1850-1990, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1996, pp. 215, 
Rs 345. 


Both before and after Independence the Government of India produced 
masses of statistics on a variety of subjects, but especially on agrarian 
ones. These often appeared too late to be of any operational value, but 
have provided a wealth of-sources for generations of scholars who have, 
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understandably, tended to limit their studies to the processing of these 
conveniently accessible materials. The number of academics ruminating on 
the reports of the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, the Deccan Riots 
Commission, or the Floud Commission must be exceeded only by the 
number of silverfish that have deconstructed the same texts. The volume of 
government printing increased steadily after 1858, but was sharply reduced 
after World War I by the Inchcape Committee, and, not coincidentally, 
many studies find 1920 a suitable terminus. 

Atchi Reddy is one of the few exceptions to all the above. From the start 
of his career he has crossed the standard chronological limits, sought 
unconventional sources and asked unconventional questions. This book is 
evidence of the value of such an approach. Adroitly combining the careful 
collection of documents on tenancy and related issues with local enquiry, it 
builds up a picture of the agrarian transformation southern Andhra has 
undergone over the past two centuries. Working through a carefully collected 
and processed set of 4,164 rental agreements, Reddy is able to build up a 
picture of a changing political and economic system, and one powerfully 
affected by external forces such as migration, land reform and the anti- 
usury drive during the Emergency of 1975-77. The picture that emerges is 
one of a steady increase in the real level of rents, which more or less 
doubled between the 1870s and 1920s, and increased by another 60 or 70 
per cent by the 1970s. This was not an indicator of landlord power: at the 
same time as rents escalated, larger and more prosperous tenants were 
meeting lessors on equal terms and gradually coming to acquire their lands, 
often by lending them money. After land reforms endowed some of the 
poorer peasants with small parcels of land, the phenomenon of 'reverse 
tenancy' has become particularly prominent. 

While many analyses of 'traditional agriculture' have assumed that tenancy 
agreements were stereotyped by custom, and could therefore serve as a 
drag on investment and progress, Reddy shows how flexible the terms were 
and how they changed in response to changing conditions. Input sharing by 
landlords and provisions for the exercise of due care and diligence by the 
tenant were both present from the nineteenth century onwards. The changing 
composition and preferences of the landlord class were also reflected in the 
terms of the agreements, as were their anxieties regarding tenancy legislation. 
Landlords and tenants could be women, and Reddy analyses the strategies 
available to them, highlighting a dimension almost totally absent from 
Indian agrarian history, which has hitherto tacitly assumed that landlords, 
tenants and labourers were all male. 

Another commendable feature of the study is that while collecting 
agreements it also investigated disagreements, and thus mechanisms of 
arbitration and enforcement. Access to these was, and is, unequal, but 
while in earlier times the privileged were often village officials, they have 
now been replaced by contractors and politicians linked to supra-village 
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networks of power and patronage. Such links do not come free of cost— 
Reddy found that a number of landlords borrowed to fund electoral 
contests; some of the winners made enough to recover their investments, 
but a few losers had to mortgage or sell land. 

Followings mobilised for electoral purposes were also sometimes deployed 
to forcibly seize land, making it difficult to draw an exact dividing line 
between political and tenurial disputes. These little insights into the poli- 
tical economy of rural India are among the most valuable aspects of this 
book; they derive obviously from the many hours of patient conversation 
spent in verifying and contextualising the documents used. However, this 
intensive exposure to the views of an earlier generation may have imbued 
the text as a whole with a certain nostalgia for past times, before 'the age- 
old ties were strained by land reforms and the interference of political 
forces’ (p. 121). Those ties were also ties of dependence—and yet no 
degree of abasement could prevent their being severed in times of famine, 
with dependents abandoned to starve by the wayside, as happened in 
1877-78. If that does not happen today, it is in no small measure due to 
land reforms and the interference of political forces. But occasionally 
misplaced nostalgia is but a minor flaw in a study that nobody interested in 
rural India, past and present, can afford to ignore. 


Sumit Guha 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
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Revised estimates of the national income 
of India, 1900-1901 to 1946-47 


S. Sivasubramonian 





There have been many calculations of India's national income for the pre- 
independence period, despite formidable gaps in data. The estimates I 
made in 1965 for the period 1900-01 to 1946-47 have been widely used and 
commented upon, though as I noted at the time, there were several 
shortcomings in my calculations. Amongst important critics are Heston? 
and Maddison.’ I have considered their criticisms and have revised my’ . 
original estimates where I felt their comments were justified. I have also 
made other adjustments in the 1965 estimates. 

For the purpose of the estimates, the economy was-divided into three 
main sectors—primary, secondary and tertiary. Agriculture, livestock, 
forestry and fishery formed the primary sector; mining, manufacturing and 
small-scale and cottage industries including construction, the secondary 
sector; while all the rest including railways and communications, govern- 
ment administration, other commerce and transport, professions and liberal 
arts, domestic service and house property came under the tertiary sector. 
Guided by the consideration of the basic data available for each subsector, 
the ‘output’ approach was adopted for the whole of the primary sector, i 
mining, manufacturing and house property, and for the rest the ‘income’ 
approach was followed. Net income earned from abroad was estimated 


Acknowledgements: I am grateful to G.S. Raychaudhari for his suggestions and Dharma 
Kumar and Angus Maddison for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


1 S, Sivasubramonian, ‘National Income of India, 1900-01 to 1946-47" (mimeo.), Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi, 1965. ; 

2 Alan Heston, ‘National Income’, Dharma Kumar, ed., Cambridge Economic History of 
India (hereafter CEHI), Vol. II, Delhi, 1982, Indian reprint, pp 376-453. í 

3 Angus Maddison, ‘Real National Income by Industrial Origin’, Appendix B in Class, 
Structure and Economic Growth: India and Pakistan since the Moghuls, London, 1971, 
pp. 166-68 and ‘Alternative Estimates of Real Product of India 1900-46’, Indian Economic 
_ and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), Vol. 22, No. 2, 1985, pp. 201-10. 
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separately and added to the net domestic product to obtain national 
income. The estimates relate to the financial year (April to March) and 
cover the geographical territory before the partition of India in 1947 
(hereafter referred to as undivided India). 

Revisions are made in the estimates at current prices relating to the sub- 
sectors agriculture, livestock, forestry, small-scale and cottage industries, 
government administration, other commerce and transport, professions 
and liberal arts, domestic service and house property. For the remaining 
sectors, the 1965 estimates have been retained. The base year for constant 
price estimates has been shifted from 1938-39 to 1948-49 to enable com- 
parison and linking with the official estimates of national income available 
from 1948-49 onwards. The deflators used for deriving constant price 
estimates have been modified for the subsectors small-scale and cottage 
industries, railways and communications, government administration and 
house property. 

The nature and sources of basic data, methods followed for estimation in 
my 1965 calculations, the revisions made in the estimating procedures and 
their effect on the estimates are set out in the following sections. The 
concluding section outlines the major trends in real output and their 
economic significance. 


Estimates at Current Prices 
Agriculture 


The gross value of agricultural output was derived from the official yield 
estimates of the crops and the corresponding price per unit. Estimates of 
area and yield are available for a number of crops‘ in published official 
documents.* Various adjustments* were made to make the data comparable 
in terms of geographical coverage, such as the exclusion of Burma until 
1937 and the inclusion of some of the princely states and certain parts of 
the former British provinces for which no crop reporting system existed for 
a number of years. For the crops jowar, bajra, barley, maize and gram, 
arrangements existed only for reporting area, but not yield, for the years 
up to 1911-12. The estimates of yield for these crops were made (in my 


* The major crops are nice, wheat, Jowar, bajra, barley, maize, gram, linseed, sesamum, 
rape and mustard, groundnut, sugar-cane, tea, coffee, tobacco, cotton and jute. 

? Agricultural Statistics of India, Vols I and II, Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal 
Crops in India, both annual, and a number of ad hoc reports such as Food Statistics of India, 
1946, and studies, particularly the Reports on the Marketing of Rice, Wheat, Gram, Linseed, 
Coffee, etc., by the Government of India. 

* For details see, S Sivasubramonian, ‘Estimates of Gross Value of Output of Agriculture 
in Undivided India, 1900-01 to 1946-47, m V.K.R.V. Rao, et al., eds, Papers on National 
Income and Allied Topics, Vol 1, Bombay, 1960, pp. 231-46. 
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1965 estimates) on the basis of the average yield per acre of these crops for 
the first ten reporting years. For the princely states, many of which were 
small in size, not included in the statistical returns of the earlier years, 
rough estimates were made on the basis of the area and yield returns for 
the first five reporting years of the respective states. 

The valuation of physical output was based on ‘harvest prices’, the 
nearest equivalent to producers’ prices for most of the crops. Weighted 
arithmetic averages of provincial median prices were obtained for each 
crop for each year, weights being proportional to the area under the crop in 
the province/state. For the crops for which harvest prices were not available, 
wholesale prices and sometimes even export prices were used. Thus for tea 
and indigo the valuation was based on average wholesale prices, while for 
coffee and eastor output values were based on export prices. 

The use of official statistics of crop yields has been criticised by Heston" 
because of the downward bias inherent in the crop reporting system. For 
his modification of my 1965 estimates he accepts the official yield per acre 
for sugar-cane, tea, coffee and cotton because 'they all show an upward 
trend'. For sugar-cane he finds the yield in the 1940s close to the yield 
attained by crop-cutting and therefore ‘simply accepts the official series for 
sugar’. On the other hand, he rejects the official figures for rice, wheat, 
jowar, bajra, barley, maize and gram because ‘they show substantial 
decreases in the yield per acre’. Blyn’s* revised series, after all the careful 
adjustments and calculations still show a downward trend in yield per acre 
for rice, wheat, jowar, barley and maize. Desai compared the crop-cutting 
results of the 1940s with the official yields of the respective years and found 
that ‘the results do not show a unilateral bias all over the country’. 
Correcting the estimates of rice and wheat using the results of random 
sample surveys, Desai found that they involved an underestimation of 3.5 
and 1.1 per cent respectively and observed that ‘it certainly is not so large 
as one inferred from the indirect evidence available so far . . . . It was, 
therefore, not justifiable to tamper with pre-war statistics of yield per 
acre'.? Comparing the yield estimates prepared on the basis of traditional 
and crop-cutting methods for the crops rice, jowar, wheat and bajra in 
Bombay state for the years 1945-46 to 1955-56, Shah concludes that the 
means and variances of the two series are not significantly different and 
states that ‘it discounts the hypothesis regarding the bias of underestimation 
in the traditional method of estimating crop yields'." 


7 Heston, ‘National Income’, pp. 425-26 

* G. Blyn, Agricultural Trends in India, 1891-1947, Philadelphia, 1966. 

* R.C. Desai, Standard of Living m India and Pakistan, 1931-32 to 1940-41, Bombay, 
1953, p. 16. 

» Ibid., p. 16. 

n C.H. Shah, "Comparison of Yield Estimates Prepared on the Basis of Traditional and 
Crop-cutting Methods', Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 17, No. 4, October- 
December 1962, pp. 33-39. 
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Heston, however, proceeds to make a correction by assuming without 
any supporting evidence, that yield per acre would neither have declined 
nor increased but would have remained more or less the same throughout 
the period, and adopts the 1952-55 crop-cutting résults as the basis for his 
estimates. He has, of course, provided for annual variations due to climatic 
conditions. Heston’s solution to the problem of the subjective bias in the 
official estimates has been seriously questioned.” 

Maddison,” holding views similar to Heston’s on crop statistics, applied 
Blyn’s modified British India yield per acre figures (modified using Greater 
Bengal rice yield per acre) to my area figures relating to undivided India 
and obtained estimates of crop output. It may be noted that British India 
yield per acre may not be applicable to the area under crops in the native 
states and this approach of Maddison might have resulted in some over- 
estimation. 

. The revised estimates presented in this article are based on official 
Statistics of crop yields with adjustments for coverage and comparability. 
Heston and Maddison are right in their comment that my 1965 estimates 
understate the growth of agriculture as well as the level of its contribution. 
The underestimation of growth was partly due to the procedure adopted by 
me to estimate the yield of crops such as jowar, bajra, barley, maize and 
gram for which only area figures were available up to 1911-12. The use of a 
constant yield per acre based on the statistics available for the first ten 
reporting years, namely, 1912-13 to 1921-22, seems to have introduced an 
upward bias in the estimates for the initial years resulting in lower growth 
rates. To rectify this situation, the average annual yield per acre for each of 
these crops was estimated on the basis of the linear relationship found to 
exist between my estimates of yield per acre in undivided India for 1912-13 
to 1921-22 and Blyn's (1966) estimates of yield per acre for the same crops 
in British India for the corresponding years. Based on Blyn's 1966 estimates 
of the yield per acre in British India for these crops for 1900—01 to 1911-12 
and the linear relationship, the estimates for undivided India were worked 
out. The estimates so obtained for 1900-01 along with my earlier estimates 
of yield per acre and Blyn's yield per acre in British India are shown in 
Table 1. : 

The revised estimates of yield per acre for 1900-01 are considerably lower 
than the figures used by me in 1965, the adoption of which has resulted in 
lower absolute values of output for the initial years and hence higher 
growth rates over the period. 

Table 2 shows the change in yield per acre between 1900-01 and 1946-47 
according to my revised figures and Blyn’s. 


® For a critical review of Heston’s approach, see Sumit Guha, ed., Growth, Stagnation or 
Decline? . Agricultural Productivity in British India, Delhi, 1992, ‘Introduction’, pp. 11-17; 
and Ashwani Saith, "Long-term Trends in Per Acre Wheat Yields in North India, 1827-1947’ 
in ibid., pp. 207-25 

B Maddison, Class, Structure and Economic Growth, p. 166. 
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Table 1 - 
Revised Estimates of Yield per Acre forSelectedCrops for 1900-1901 
(Ibs) 
Crop Author's estimates for undivided India Blyn’s estimates 
for ` 
Revised 1965 % overestunaton British India 
estimates estimates ın 1965 estimates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
a 
Jowar 431 484 +12.3 444 
Bajra 299 367 +22.7 336 
Barley 838 889 +6.1 811 
Maize 766 818 +6.8 782 
Gram 529 612 +157 591 
oo” m 
Source: Col. (5) from Blyn, Agricultural Trends, pp. 262-67. 
Table 2 
Yield PerAcre of SelectedCrops 1900-1901 and 1946-1947 
(Ibs) 
Crop Author's revised Blyn’s estimates for Brush India 


B 


esumates for undivided India 








1900-01 1946-47 % Change 1900-01 1946-47 % Change 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Rice 953 767 —195 927 759 ' -484 
Wheat 666 538 —19.2 710 ' 578 —18.6 
Jowar 431 317 —26 5 444 353 —205 
Baja 299 298 —0.4 336 340 . +12 
Barley 838 757 —9.7 811 T3 —4.7 
Maize ' 766 638 -7.7 782 680 13.0 
Rag 525 625 +19.0 661 737 “411.5 
Gram 529 474 —10.4 543 554 42.0 
Linseed 254 | 229 —9.8 271 258 -7.9 
Sesamum 214 202 —5.6 161 .. 215 434 
Mustard 412 399 —-332 402 416 +35 
Groundnut 645 780 +20.9 642 804 +25 2 


o o a Imm I mmm 


Source: Cols (5) and (6) from Blyn, Agricultural Trends, pp 252-311. 


The nature and extent of variations are quite close for the principal 
crops—rice and wheat; for the others the patterns are not dissimilar except 
for bajra, sesamum and mustard. It is worth mentioning that the yield rates 
did not decline steadily. They have been fluctuating: the yields per acre of 
most of the crops in the early 1940s were much higher than those in 
1946-47, sometimes even higher than the values relating to 1900-01. Thus 
rice was 854 in 1943-44; wheat 660 in 1941-42; jowar 423 in 1943-44; bajra 
393 in 1943-44; barley 797 in 1940-41; maize 786 in 1942-43; ragi 692 in 
1943-44; gram 582 in 1942-43; and so on. . 
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The contribution of agriculture was underestimated in my 1965 estimates 
due to the exclusion of fodder crops and by-products like stalks, straw, rice 
husk and bran and the considerable undervaluation of ‘other crops’, which 
included high-value fruits and vegetables, condiments and spices, etc. Both 
Maddison and Heston have drawn attention to this. While Heston corrected 
for the undervaluation of ‘other crops’, Maddison introduced modifications to 
take into account the omission of fodder crops. In the current revision I 
have included fodder crops, by-products stalks and straw, rice husk and 
bran, and also modified the valuation of other foodgrains and pulses, other 
oilseeds and other crops as indicated below:* 


1. Other foodgrains and pulses have been valued at 110 per cent (instead 

of the 100 per cent used earlier) of the weighted average value per 
. acre of jowar, bajra, barley, maize and ragi. 

2. Other oilseeds are now valued at 85 per cent of the weighted average 
value per acre of linseed, sesamum and castor instead of the average 
value per acre of castor seed alone. 

3. Fodder crops are valued at 75 per cent of the average value per acre 
of jowar, bajra, barley, maize and ragi. 

4. According to Table 7 of the Final Report of the National Income 
Committee (NIC) the value per acre of ‘other crops’ was found to be 
3.88 times the value per acre of all crops (except fodder and other 
crops) in 1948-49, 4.7 times in 1949-50 and 4.29 times in 1950-51. 
The;value of other crops was found to be approximately 21 per cent 
of the value of ‘all crops’. Based on this, I have valued ‘other crops’ 
at four times the value per acre of ‘all crops’ instead of using just the 
value per acre of ‘all crops’ for which area and production data were 
available. Thus valued, ‘other crops’ now amount to 18 per cent of 
the value of all crops according to my calculations for 1946-47. 

5. The output of stalks and straw was estimated on the basis of the rates . 
of yield of straw for different food crops obtained from the National 
Sample Survey (NSS) Report.” Of the straw output 25 per cent was 
assumed to have been wasted or not collected. The output was 
valued at the rate used by the NIC for 1948-49, reduced to current 
prices using the wholesale price index. 

6. Finally the output of rice husk and bran was estimated at 6.5 per cent 
of the value of output of rice, based on the information contained in 
the Final Report of the NIC. 


" The modifications were made on the basis of the procedures followed by the National 
Income Committee (NIC): see Final Report of the National Income Committee (hereafter 
NIC, Final Report), February, 1954, pp 34-35, and Central Statistical Organisation (hereafter 
CSO), National Accounts Statistics Sources and Methods, April 1980, p 6. 

'5 The National Sample Survey. Some Aspects of the Cost of Cultivation, 5th and 7th rounds, 
1951-52 and 1952-53, Report No 32, Delhi, 1960, Part I, p. 37, and Part II, p 17. 
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From the gross value of output, net output was derived by making 
deductions for seed requirements, dung used as manure, cost of feed of 
cattle used on farms, repairs, maintenance and depreciation of implements 
and machinery and marketing and other charges. In my 1965 estimate no 
deduction was made either for dung used as manure or for the cost of cattle 
feed other than cereals and pulses. It was possible to estimate seed require- 
ments in quantitative terms for the major crops, and calculate the money 
value at current prices. The valuation of dung used as manure and cost of 
cattle feed are dealt with in a later section on livestock products. For 
‘repairs and maintenance and depreciation of implements and machinery 
and marketing and other charges, deductions were made at 3 per cent and 
2 per cent of the gross output as before. No deduction was made for 
wastage in the revised estimate, following the NIC's Final Report. The net 
output so derived marks the contribution of agriculture to national income. 

The effect of these revisions is to enhance the value of net output of 
agriculture from Rs 23,907 million in my 1965 estimates to Rs 29,219 
million at current prices for the year 1946—47, that is, by 22.2 per cent. For 
1900-01, the revised estimate is 18.3 per cent higher. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


Maddison" has drawn attention to the lack of reconciliation between the 
ratio of livestock to crop output in my 1965 estimates with those found in 
the reports of the NIC for 1948-49. This was due to the overestimation of 
milk and dung and underestimation of the deductions from gross output 
due to the exclusion of fodder crops, stalks and straw, rice husk and bran 
from cattle feed. These shortcomings have now been rectified in the 
revised estimates. 

No distinction was made in my 1965 estimates between milk used as fluid 
and milk used for milk products, although the latter was sold at much lower 
prices. Further, the quantity of milk produced was somewhat overestimated 
for the years 1941-47. The estimates of milk production for the post-1940 
period have now been based on the data available for 1940 in the Report on 
the Marketing of Milk in India, 1951 instead of basing on the data for the 
year 1935 contained in the Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and 
Burma, 1940. Milk sold as fluid was found to vary between 27.3 per cent in 
1935 and 36 per cent in 1948-49 (NIC). Accordingly, the valuation of milk 
was made in two stages in the revised estimates: first, for milk sold as fluid 
and second, for milk used for milk products at 97 per cent of the price of 
fluid milk including allowance for enhancement in value due to conversion 
into various products. 


* NIC, Final Report, p. 38. 
"7 Maddison, ‘Alternative Estimates’, pp. 201-9. 
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Dung was also found to be overvalued in my 1965 estimates at Re 0.25 
per maund at 1938-39 prices, when compared to the price of Re 0.37 per 
maund used by the NIC for 1948-49. Instead, it has now been valued at Re 
0.10 per maund. Dung used for manure and other purposes was not 
included in livestock output in the 1965 estimates. This has now been 
added to the output of the livestock sector and to the deductions from gross 
output of agriculture. 

No change was made in the value of meat, hides and skins estimated on 
the basis of the number of animals slaughtered and available information 
on weight of meat, hides and skins, etc., from the respective Marketing 
Reports." The value of these products was first evaluated at 1938-39 prices 
and then adjusted by the index number of wholesale prices to derive 
current price series. 

From the gross output, deductions were made for the cost of upkeep of 
animals, materials consumed, repairs and depreciation of implements, 
etc., to derive the net output. The cost of upkeep of animals which 
included only cattle feed in the form of cereals and pulses and oilseeds and 
oil-cakes in my 1965 estimates, has now been increased to cover fodder 
Crops, 95 per cent of the output of stalks and straw and rice husk and bran. 
Oilseeds and oil-cakes have been estimated at half the value of cereals and 
pulses used as cattle feed. Medicines, ghee and salt have been taken at 2 
per cent of the gross output of livestock. Following the procedure adopted 
by the NIC, 55.4 per cent of the cost of upkeep of animals was taken to be 
deductible from livestock output and 32 per cent from agriculture as cost of 
feed of livestock used in farms. In addition to cost of upkeep of animals, 
cost of materials and depreciation in the livestock sector has been taken at 
1.5 per cent of gross output. 

The effect of the revisions is to lower the value of gross output and 
increase deductible costs, thus leading to a much lower net output level 
than before. The net output of the livestock sector now forms about 18.9 
per cent of net output of agriculture in 1900-01 and 23.7 per cent in 1946—47 
at current prices. The ratio quoted by Maddison of 25 per cent refers to the 
ratio of the gross output of livestock to gross output of agriculture in 
1948—49, calculated from the Final Report of the NIC, the corresponding 
net ratio being 18.1. Maddison obtains a ratio of 24 per cent? for 1946 by 
upward coverage adjustment of my estimates of agricultural output but 
whether and how he modified the livestock figures is not clear. 


Forestry 

Figures relating to the physical output of major forest produce, timber and 

fuel were available, but not figures of value. Price statistics for various 
* Report on the Marketing of Hides in India and Burma, 1943 and Report on the Marketing 


of Skins in India and Burma, 1943. 
Maddison, ‘Alternative Estimates’, p. 203. 
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types of timber, wood and other forest produce did not exist. In the 
absence of detailed product-wise data on quantity and price, the NIC 
evaluated rather arbitrarily for the year 1948—49, the value of major forest 
produce, namely, timber and fuel at Rs 3 and Re 0.50 per cubic foot.” 
Corresponding prices of timber and fuel for 1938-39 were obtained by 
scaling down the 1948-49 prices to the 1938-39 level using the index 
number of wholesale prices. For other years, the value of the major forest 
produce was obtained first at 1938-39 prices by marking up the 1938-39 
figure by quantity indices of output of timber and fuel. Estimates at current 
prices were then worked out by applying the general index of wholesale 
prices to this series. To the current value of major forest produce so 
obtained were added the value of minor produce and the value of forest 
produce given away free (omitted in my 1965 estimates) available from the 
Annual Returns Relating to Forest Administration in India, to obtain esti- 
mates of gross product. In the absence of adequate evidence to assess the 
deductions necessary to derive the net output series, an arbitrary deduction 
of 5 per cent was made from the gross output, following the procedure 
adopted by the NIC.” The effect of the revision is a slight increase in the 
gross and net output levels. 


, Fishery 


The systematic collection and compilation of fishery statistics was not 
undertaken during the period covered by this study. The Report on the 
Marketing of Fish contained estimates for 1938-39. These were supplemented 
by data available in the Annual Reports of the Fisheries Departments of 
some provinces. In the absence of annual data on production, estimates for 
different years were made on the assumption that they moved proportion- 
ately with the numbers engaged in fishing, obtained from the_census 
reports. 

Mining £ 
Estimation of the gross value of output of mining did not present any 
problem, quantity and value figures being readily available from published 
sources.” On the basis of the estimates regarding coal consumed in collieries, 
other mining expenses and depreciation from scattered sources, deductions 
were made at 6.25 per cent of coal output for coal consumed in collieries, 5 
per cent for cost of materials and 4.7 per cent for depreciation from gross 
output.” 


? NIC, First Report, April 1951, p. 70. 

2 NIC, Final Report, p. 57. 

2 Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines; Records of the Geological Survey of 
India; Reports of the Geological Survey of India; Mineral Production in India, 1934—46; 
Statistics of British India; Staustical Abstract for British India. 

B NIC, Final Report, p. 62. 
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Manufacturing 


Statistics of production were available only for eight principal industries; 
and even for these price data were scarce, making valuation of output 
difficult. Under the provisions of the Factories Act, the scope of which 
varied from time to time, employment statistics were compiled and published 
regularly. Data relating to wage payments and other components of factor 
income, however, did not exist, rendering the ‘income approach’ inapplic- 
able. Estimates of net output were, therefore, attempted by calculating 
gross output from which deductions for raw materials, fuel, electricity, 
lubricants and depreciation were made.” 

For the eight industries—cotton, jute, sugar, paper, cement, wool, iron 
and steel and matches—data on production, prices and deductible costs 
from various official statistical publications, non-official studies and 
numerous reports of the Indian Tariff Board were used. For the cotton 
industry, for instance, the principal raw material (raw cotton) consumed 
was obtained directly and the share of other costs such as fuel, electricity 
and depreciation, was assumed to be 5 per cent of gross output on the 
basis of evidence available for 1933-47. A similar assumption was made for 
the jute industry for inputs other than the main raw material, that is, raw 
jute. Details of cost components were available for the sugar industry from 
1930s onwards, for the paper industry from 1914, and for cement for 1923 
and from 1937. For the earlier years fixed proportional deductions were 
made. 

For the organised industries, other than the eight industries mentioned 
above, the problem was even more serious, as except for employment no 
data were available on production, prices and wages. It was, therefore, 
assumed that the average net output per worker of the eight industries 
mentioned above would be representative of the remaining industries. An 
analysis of the results of the censuses of manufacturing industries for 1946 
and 1947, revealed an interesting and rather close, maybe accidental, 
agreement between the net output per worker of the eight industries and 
the 29 industries covered in the census as shown below: 





Value Added per Worker (Rs) 





1946 1947 
For 29 industries 1,524 1,628 
For 8 industries 1,521 1,655 


E e M 


2?! For details see S. Sivasubramonian, ‘Income from the Secondary Sector in India, 1900-47", 
IESHR, Vol. 14, No. 4, 1977, pp. 427-92. 
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The evidence of two years might not be enough to justify any generalisation, 
but one could possibly explain this as due to the fact that certain industries 
like metal processing, chemical engineering, paints and varnishes have 
high value added per worker, while others like glass and glassware, and 
rice milling have relatively low values; the average of these might reflect 
mutually offsetting effects. 


Small-scale and Cottage Industries Including Construction 


Manufacturing industries accounted for only a small proportion of the total 
industrial activity of the country, the greater part being covered by small- 
scale and cottage industries, which were by and large unorganised. Neither 
employment and wage data nor statistics of production and prices were 
compiled and published during the period. Estimates of the numbers 
employed in this sector were obtained from the occupational distribution 
of working force compiled from census reports, after deducting the numbers 
‘employed in factories’ from the ‘total engaged in industries’. Fragmentary 
data on wage rates for skilled and unskilled occupations in different provinces 
and states, available from enquiries conducted at different points of time 
were brought together. From these, estimates of average annual wages of 
skilled and unskilled workers who constituted the workforce in these 
industries were prepared, with due consideration to variations in wage 
levels between occupations as well as rural-urban differences. The average 
annual earnings were scaled down slightly after a review of the wage data. 
Estimates of the contribution of small-scale and cottage industries were 
obtained by multiplying the numbers employed by the annual average 
wage per worker. 


Government 


This covers the central and provincial governments, governments of princely 
states, municipalities, local and district boards, port trusts and commercial 
departments under government control like railways and post and tele- 
graph. For government services (administration) the usual practice of 
valuing the contribution at the cost of these services was followed. Estimates 
for the central and provincial governments, constituting the bulk of govern- 
ment services, were based on their Annual Budgets and Combined Finance 
and Revenue Accounts from which relevant data on salaries and wages 
were pulled out. For the princely states numbering about 540, detailed 
budgets were available for only a few and that too for certain years. But 
estimates of total revenue and expenditure were available for all states 
from which the share of compensation of employees was taken on a 
proportionate basis determined from the budgets of more important states. 
A similar procedure was followed for municipalities, local boards and port 
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trusts. The contribution of commercial departments such as railways and 
post and telegraph was taken as sum of wages and salaries, interest and 
surplus. While reviewing my 1965 estimates, it was found that the share of 
local authorities was much higher compared to native states. It was, there- 
fore, decided to reduce the contribution of local authorities by taking the 
salaries and wages component at 50 per cent of total expenditure instead of 
65 per cent used earlier. This has reduced the level of the contribution of 
government administration, which is shown separately from railways and 
communications in the revised estimates. 


Other Commerce and Transport 


For ‘other commerce and transport’, comprising wholesale and retail trade, 
banking and insurance, and all forms of transport excluding railways, the 
only evidence available related to the number engaged in these activities 
and scattered data on annual earnings. On the basis of indications 
available in the Report on the Conditions of Living of Shop Assistants in 
Bombay (1936-37) by the Government of Bombay, Socio-economic Survey 
of Poona (1935-47) by D.R. Gadgil and Social Survey of Kolhapur City, 
(1945-47) by N.V. Sovani and the Proposals for the Revision of National 
Income Estimates by the Central Statistical Organisation (CSO), workers 
were classified according to income groups—high, intermediate and low. 
The classification adopted by me for my 1965 estimates has been modified 
by regrouping those engaged in banking and insurance and air transport in 
the ‘high income’ group and those in water transport in the ‘intermediate 
income group’. The average wages of skilled and unskilled workers com- 
piled from a number of survey reports were taken to represent the earnings 
of ‘intermediate’ and ‘low’ income groups respectively. For the ‘high 
income’ group, the net output per worker in the ‘mining and factory 
industries’ was adopted. The effect of the revision is to raise moderately 
the level of output in this subsector. 


Professions and Liberal Arts and Domestic Service 


For ‘professions and liberal arts’ and ‘domestic service’, the 1965 estimates 
were obtained by the income approach, by multiplying the number employed 
in the different professional groups by average annual earnings. Data on 
employment were not regularly compiled; the main source of employment 
data was the population census. Estimates of earnings were based on the 
data available in various socio-economic surveys in rural and urban areas. 
Consequent to a review of wage data the average annual earnings were 
revised downwards. 
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House Property 


The contribution of house property to national income was estimated on 
the basis of the number of urban and rural houses and estimated annual 
rental value. While no change was made in the estimates relating to the 
urban house property, those relating to rural house property were modified. 
For urban houses, house tax paid to municipality was taken to represent 
7.5 per cent of the assessed rental value, following the findings of V.K.R.V. 
Rao? for 1931-32 and NIC* for 1948-49. From the data on municipal 
house tax collections the corresponding rental income was estimated. The 
relation between total urban population and population covered by the 
municipalities was used to mark up the rental income estimated for houses 
in municipal area to cover the entire urban area. To arrive at the net rental 
income, deduction of 10 per cent was made to cover maintenance, repairs 
and depreciation. The contribution of rural houses was estimated by imputing 
a net rental income of Rs 9.3 per house for 1938-39 instead of the Rs 5 used 
in my 1965 estimates. The increase is based on the net rental value of Rs 33 
per house implied in the Final Report of the NIC for the year 1948-49. The 
number of rural houses was derived from population census data after 
adjusting for coverage, especially in earlier censuses. The net rental value 
of rural houses obtained at 1938-39 prices was marked up by the cost of 
living index to derive the figures at current prices. 


Net Income from Abroad 


The estimation of net income from abroad was beset with formidable 
difficulties as data relating to inflow and outflow of factor incomes were 
not compiled for the period covered by this study. A.K. Banerji’s” estimates 
of net annual outward remittances on account of interest and dividends on 
foreign investments in India, were used for the period 1921-22 to 1938-39. 
For the remaining years, interest paid on government account was compiled 
from government financial accounts and that accruing to private foreign 
investment was assumed to hold the same relationship to government 
investment as during 1921—22 to 1938-39. 

The estimates of net domestic product and national income at current 
prices were then derived from these sectoral estimates of net output and 
net income from abroad. The annual estimates at current prices for 1900-01 
to 1946-47 are shown in Appendix Tables I(a) to I(d). 


5 V.K.R.V. Rao, National Income of British India, 1931-32, London, 1940, p. 177. 
% NIC, First Report, p. 98. 
7 A.K. Banerji, India’s Balance of Payments 1921-22 to 1938-39, Bombay, 1963, p. 83. 
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Estimates at Constant (1948—49) Prices 


Current price estimates can be transformed to constant prices in a number 
of ways depending on the method followed for the former and the basic 
data available for deflation. There-are three generally adopted procedures: 
(a) deflation of annual totals by an index of wholesale prices or cost of 
living index; (b) deflation of the contribution of different sectors at current 
prices by indices specially related to them or marking them up by physical 
indicators; and (c) valuation of current year quantities at base year prices. 
The data requirements of the three approaches are different. The use of a 
single overall deflator like the index number of wholesale prices has serious 
limitations as it may not reflect properly the effect of price movements on 
the output of different sectors. 

The procedure followed was the same as in my 1965 estimates, to derive 
estimates at constant prices for each sector separately using either the 
second or third approach mentioned above. For the goods-producing sectors 
except small-scale industries the third approach, base year valuation, was 
followed. For most of the others corresponding estimates at current prices 
were deflated by appropriate price indices. In some cases suitable physical 
indicators were used. 

In'order to arrive at the net output of goods-producing industries (except 
small-scale and cottage industries) at constant prices, the gross output and 
deductions necessary therefrom were calculated separately, to start with, 
at 1938-39 prices. The year 1938-39 was chosen as the base year because, 
for the period and territory covered by this study, this was the latest pre- 
War normal year. It also happened to be the base year for the official index 
number of wholesale prices. The constant price series were first derived at 
1938-39 prices and then converted to 1948-49 prices. 

For agriculture and livestock, the quantities produced each year were 
evaluated at base year 1938-39 prices to obtain gross output. Deductible 
items such as seed requirements for crops, cost of cattle feed and dung used 
as manure were also valued at 1938-39 prices while other costs were taken 
as a percentage of gross output as in the case of current price series. For 
livestock, similarly, the value of cattle feed was estimated at 1938-39 Prices 
and the rest of the cost estimated at the same proportion of gross output as 
in current price series. The constant price estimates with 1938-39 prices as 
base were later converted to 1948-49 prices as base. For this purpose, the 
implicit net output deflators for the period 1900-01 to 1946-47 from the 
current price series and the series at 1938-39 prices, for agriculture and 
livestock separately were extended to 1948—49 using the index number of 
wholesale prices. The implicit price index was then converted to 1948—49 as 
base and applied to the current price estimates to derive the series at 
1948-49 prices. 
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For forestry, the value of major forest products was first obtained at 
1938-39 prices and then the current value was obtained by applying the 
general index of wholesale prices with 1938-39 = 100. For minor forest 
products and produce given away free only value figures were available at 
current prices which were added to the value of major forest produce 
estimated at current prices and then deflated by the index of wholesale 
prices with 1948—49 as base to derive constant price series. 

In the case of fishing, annual production and price data were not available. 
Hence 1938-39 production was adjusted for other years by the index of 
employment to get the value of output at 1938-39 prices. Current price 
series were then obtained by multiplying the series at 1938-39 prices by the 
wholesale price index with 1938-39 as base. The values at 1948—49 prices 
were derived from current price series by deflation using index number of 
wholesale prices with 1948—49 — 100. 

In the secondary sector, current year quantities were valued at base year 
prices for mining and manufacturing industries. For mining, deductible 
costs were taken as percentage of output. For manufacturing, gross output 
as well as value of material inputs were derived in terms of 1938—39 prices 
from which net output at constant prices was obtained. The constant 
(1938-39) price series was then converted to a 1948-49 base following the 
procedure adopted in the case of agriculture and livestock. 

For small-scale and cottage industries, the procedure of base year price 
valuation could not be followed as production and price data were not 
available. The current price estimates were based on the numbers employed 
and average annual wage per worker. In my 1965 estimates, wages were 
assumed to be influenced by the cost of living and corresponding real 
output was derived by deflating the current value series by the cost of living 
index numbers. This procedure has been criticised by Heston” as costs of 
living indices do not reflect the prices of goods produced by the sector. 
Since wholesale prices are supposed to reflect prices of goods produced/sold 
(not necessarily of this sector due to its composition), I have revised the 
real output series by deflating current price values by the index number of 
wholesale prices. The change in the deflator along with the downward 
revision of current price estimates gives a much lower growth over the 
period—of 23.6 per cent instead of 55.2 per cent in the 1965 estimates. 
Maddison objects to the procedure of deflation by the cost of living index 
numbers as ‘it produced implausibly high productivity growth'.? According 
to my 1965 estimates productivity growth was 68 per cent over the period 
while according to the revised estimates the growth in productivity is 34.2 
per cent. Even this may be considered high by Maddison who assumes zero 
productivity growth in small-scale and cottage industries? in his modification 
of my 1965 estimates. 


* Heston, ‘National Income’, pp. 450-51. 
? Maddison, ‘Alternative Estimates’, p 203. 
æ [bid., p. 204. 
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On the other hand, Tirthankar Roy in his intensive study of the size and 
structure of handloom weaving in the mid-1930s says: 


Far from passively surviving, the handlooms adapted to the changed 
conditions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In the thirties this 
process was characterised by diversification into higher valued products 
accompanied by changes in organisation and technology as evident in 
the rise of small-scale powerlooms. Dynamism of the so-called ‘unorgan- 
ised’ sector and differentiations within it are features of contemporary 
textile industry, usually attributed to government intervention after 
independence. This paper, in contrast, locates these tendencies in the 
pre-existing structure of the industry.” 


A similar observation was made by Sumit Guha in his study of the hand- 
loom industry of central India 1825-1950: 


The shrinkage in employment was not accompanied by a similar fall in 
production. Technical changes—notably the fly shuttle—increased labour 
productivity sufficiently to maintain more or less constant average output 
of handloom cloth from the last decade of the nineteenth century to the 
middle of the present one.” 


This is further supported by Baker's study? on the rural economy of Tamil 
Nadu which shows that the handloom weaving industry began to expand in 
the late nineteenth century, grew faster than factory industry and by 1939 
supplied 60 per cent of the market for cloth in Madras presidency. Analys- 
ing all the evidence available in Tamil Nadu, Chandavarkar observes that 
*the case of the handloom weaving industry suggests that non-factory forms 
of production organisation were capable of not only of adaptation and 
survival in the face of factory competition, but also of dynamism, expansion 
and technical and organisational innovation’.™ In the light of these findings, 
the growth in productivity indicated by our estimates does not seem un- 
reasonable. In another part of his paper, Roy goes on to mention that my 
estimates may possibly be underestimates. Considering that 17 per cent? of 
the number engaged in small-scale and cottage industries was accounted 


?! Tirthankar Roy, ‘Size and Structure of Handloom Weaving ın the Mid-Thirties’, JESHR, 
Vol. 25, No. 1, 1988, p. 2. 

* Sumit Guha, ‘The Handloom Industry of Central India, 1825-1950', IESHR, Vol. 26, 
No. 3, 1989, p. 314. 

? C.J. Baker, An Indian Rural Economy, 1880-1955—The Tamil Nadu Countryside, 
Delhi, 1984, pp. 393413. 

* Rajnarayan Chandavarkar, 'Industrialisation m India before 1947: Conventional Approach 
and Alternative Perspectives', Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 19, No. 3, 1985, p. 641. 

3 Tirthankar Roy, ‘Size and Structure’, pp. 11-12. 
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for by handloom weaving and assuming equal productivity with other 
small-scale industries, the net output from handloom for 1937-38 would be 
Rs 1,934 million x 0.17 = 328.8 million based on my estimate at current 
prices for small-scale and cottage industries. Roy obtains an estimate of the 
net output of handlooms for 1937-38 to be Rs 322.08 million. This shows 
that the two estimates are quite close, and that my estimates are not really 
underestimates. Using another measure, that is, the relation between 
output per worker in manufacturing and output per worker in small-scale 
industry, Heston finds that the average product per worker in manufacturing 
was 4 rd times that of small-scale industry in 1960-61 according to CSO 
figures. Calculating the same ratio for 1900-01 using my estimates at current 
prices Heston finds the ratio to be exactly the same but he dismisses the 
correspondence as not particularly significant because according to him in 
my estimates ‘small-scale industry’ includes construction and trade. This, 
however, is not correct as small-scale and cottage industries according to 
my definition include construction but not trade which is treated as a 
separate subsector. Construction, however, is an insignificant portion of 
the total. In view of this it could be argued that our estimates for small- 
scale industry are within reasonable limits. Further, according to the revised 
estimates the ratio for 1946-47 works out to be 4.53 indicating that the 
relation between output per worker in manufacturing and small-scale 
industry remained more or less the same. This supports the findings of Roy 
and Guha of dynamism in the unorganised sector. 

The service sector presented an altogether different problem from the 
point of view of deflation because the current value series could not be split 
into quantities and prices. The estimates depend on wage and salary levels 
from which the effect of price movements had to be isolated. 

In my 1965 estimates, the value added from government services was 
deflated by one-fifth of the rise in the cost of living index. This was a 
moderate deflation done at a time when government's contribution was not 
subjected to deflation at all in the official (conventional) series. The extent 
to which the government services were deflated was considered too in- 
adequate by ‘Heston and Maddison, because it resulted in too high a rate of 
growth for value added per worker. Heston tried to solve the problem by 
extrapolating my estimate for 1946-47 backwards using government 
employment estimated from census data and assumed (arbitrarily) a 50 per 
cent increase in productivity. Maddison considers even this inadequate 
and assumes no increase in productivity in the government sector." Both 
the methods involve questionable assumptions. While it is highly unrealistic 
to assume zero increase in productivity in government services over a 
period of 47 years characterised by considerable expansion in general and 


* Heston, ‘National Income’, pp. 446-47. 
37 Maddison, ‘Alternative Estimates’, pp. 203-4. 
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technical education and scope of government activity, it is also difficult to 
defend that productivity would have increased only by 50 per cent especially 
when government enterprises registered significant expansion and growth. 
Further, the reliance on census figures of workforce in public administration 
in 1941 and 1951 to estimate intercensal values is likely to be inaccurate as 
the tremendous increase in government employment during the War period 
will not be reflected at all. Hence calculation of net output based on such 
interpolation of working force without appropriate adjustments and assumed 
productivity changes may lead to underestimation of the contribution of 
government services. 

In my revised estimates, government administration is treated separately 
from government enterprises—railways and post and telegraph. For 
government administration, value added has been deflated by the cost of 
living index with 1948-49 = 100. The method followed by the CSO is to 
allow for changes in cost of living: ‘The estimates of value added at 
constant prices are obtained from current estimates after adjusting the 
same for additional expenditure due to revisions in the pay scales, dearness 
allowances and other allowances (as compared to the base year)."* The 
dearness allowances are calculated on the basis of movement in consumer 
price index numbers and the underlying logic is to neutralise the rise in 
wages and salaries due to price increases. 

For government commercial activities such as railways and post and. 
telegraph physical indicators of output were used. For railways, statistics 
compiled by M.D. Morris and Clyde B. Dudley? formed the basis. A 
combined weighted index of net ton-miles of goods carried and passenger 
miles was used to carry backwards the 1948—49 estimate of the contribution 
of railways taken from the Final Report of the NIC and marked up to cover 
areas of Pakistan. For post and telegraph” a weighted index of the 
number of letters, postcards, etc., carried and number of money orders 
issued was used to carry backwards the 1948-49 estimate of NIC, uso 
to include areas covered by Pakistan. 

For ‘other commerce and transport’, physical indicators of the volume of 
turnover and the quantity of goods moved by road/river transport were not 
available. Total production and imports and hence the volume of goods 
that enter into.trade could be estimated; but the number of times the goods 
changed bands and the levels at which the transactions occurred and the 
consequent margins or price differentials were non-existent. In view of 


* CSO, National Accounts Sta&stics—Sources and Methods, Delhi, April 1980, p. 54. 

? M D. Morris and Clyde B. Dudley, ‘Selected Railway Statistics for India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, 1853 to 1946-47’, Artha Vijnana, Vol. 17, No. 3, September 1975, pp. 208-18. 

“ Basic data obtained from various issues of the Annual Reports of the Post and Telegraph 
Department of the Government of India since 1912-13 and Annual Reports of the Post Office 
up to 1910-11, and Statistical Abstract for Brush India for the later years. 
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these constraints, the wholesale price index with 1948-49 = 100 was used 
as the deflator. Net income from abroad was treated in the same manner. 

The problem of deflation was even more difficult in the case of professions 
and liberal arts and domestic service. Wage levels in these services are not 
completely independent of the rise in prices. The usual practice is to adopt 
certain physical indicators such as the number of scholars and teachers in 
schools, the number of patients treated in hospitals, etc. In the estimates 
under discussion, the contribution of all the professions and the liberal arts 
was estimated as a whole without any distinction between educational, 
health, legal and other services. Moreover, data on the relevant indicators 
on a comparable basis were difficult to obtain for the whole period. Hence - 
the contributions of professions and liberal arts and domestic service at 
current prices were deflated by the cost of living index with 1948—49 = 100. 

Income from house property was deflated by half the rise in the cost of 
living index in my 1965 estimates. This has been replaced by two physical 
indicators, the first one an index number of rural houses to mark up or 
down the base year value of net income from rural house property and 
second, an index of urban population to carry backwards the base year 
value to 1900-01. Based on the information contained in the Final Report of 
NIC,“ the net annual rental value of a rural house in 1948—49 was taken as 
Rs 33.2; the net income from urban house property amounted to Rs 2,400 
million in 1948-49. The effect of this revision is to increase the level of 
output at constant prices but to reduce substantially the growth of the net 
output of this sector, the increase now being 70 per cent during the period. 
Maddison” assumes that per capita housing stock was constant, that is, 
taking population increase into account, housing stock increased by only 
45.9 per cent. 

The revised estimates of net output at constant prices for 1900-01 to 
1946-47 are presented in Appendix Tables II(a)-II(d). 

The net effect of the changes made in constant price estimates is to lower 
the growth rates in the subsectors concerned, as well as in the aggregate 
and per capita national income. 


Revised Estimates: Comparison with other Estimates 


Comparing my revised estimates at current prices with some of the better- 
known and accepted estimates of the past years it is seen that my estimate 
of per capita income of Rs 66.7 for 1931-32 differs from V.K.R.V. Rao's? 
estimate of Rs 62 for British India. The difference mainly arises because of 
the inclusion of fodder crops, stalks and straw in the revised estimates, 


? NIC, Final Report, p 101 
* Maddison, ‘Alternative Estimates’, p 204. 
* V K R.V. Rao, National Income, p. 185. 
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which Rao left out from agriculture. It has not been possible to compare 
my estimates directly with those of the NIC as my figures extend up to only 
1946-47 and the official figures commence only from 1948-49. But the 
estimates of net output per worker in 1945—46 and 1946—47 derived from 
my figures can be compared with those given in the First and Final Report 
of the NIC as shown in Table 3. 


Table 3 
NetOutput Per Engaged Person at 1948-49 Prices in Rs 
Industry Sivasubramonian (1997) National Income 
Commuttee 


1945—46 1946-47 First Report Final Report 
1948—49 1948—49 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Agriculture and allied industries 433 425 459 423 
Mining and manufacturing 2,307 1,976 1,684 1,605 
Small-scale and cottage industries 577 548 577 T16 
Secondary sector 998 869 802 980 
Railways and communications 2,523 2,358 1,917 1,423 
Other commerce and transport 1,399 1,206 1,547 1,474 
Professions and liberal arts 615 624 640 717 
Government administration 1,005 922 1,278 1,111 
Domestic service 312 316 357 429 
Total services* 1,065 973 1,119 1,094 
All sectors* 592 553 658 625 


*excluding house property. 
Sources: Figures in Col. (4) are from NIC First Report, p. 31. 
Figures 1n Col. (5) are from NIC Final Report, p. 100. 


My results show reasonably close agreement with the figures in the First 
and/or Final Report of the NIC for agriculture and allied industries and 
small-scale and cottage industries. For mining and manufacturing and 
railways and communications my estimates are higher, while for other 
commerce and transport, professions and liberal arts and domestic service 
my figures are found to be slightly lower than the estimates of the NIC. It 
may be mentioned that the estimates of average annual earnings for 
professions and liberal arts made by the NIC were found to be on the 
higher side by the CSO in a subsequent review of the estimates. For 
government administration, my values are somewhat lower than the esti- 
mates of the NIC possibly due to the deflating procedure I have adopted. 
There is close agreement in the net output per worker in the secondary 
sector taken as a whole and services (excluding house property) taken 
together. The overall net outputs per engaged person of Rs 592 and Rs 553 
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for 1945-46 and 1946—47 respectively, are lower than the values obtained 
by the NIC, but for 1943-44 my estimate of Rs 626 is same as the estimate 
in the Final Report. The somewhat lower values for 1945-46 and 1946-47 
may be explained by the fact that the economy was in a depressed state 
during these years due to post-War retrenchment and pre-partition prob- 
lems. It may also be noted that the industry-wise net output per engaged 
person for 1948-49 differs considerably between the First and Final Reports 
of the NIC possibly due to the changes in the definition and estimation of 
working force and improvements in the methods of estimating national 
income. 

The present revision of my 1965 estimates is preceded by two earlier 
revisions, the first by Heston (1982) and the second by Maddison (1971 and 
1985). The underlying reasons for these revisions have already been dis- 
cussed. Heston modified my series for agriculture by assuming constant 
‘yield per acre based on 1952-55 crop-cutting results, revised my estimates 
of income from government administration by carrying backwards my 
1946—47 figures using an index of government employment and assuming 
arbitrarily a 50 per cent increase in productivity. He also projected back- 
wards to 1900-01 my estimate of the contribution of railways and post and 
telegraph in 1946-47 on the basis of an index of ton-miles of goods carried 
by railways. 

. Maddison revised the series for agriculture by applying Blyn's *modified 
all crop' yield per acre for British India (based on Greater Bengal rice yield 
per acre series) to my area figures relating to undivided India along with an 
upward adjustment for undervaluation of ‘other crops’ and omission of 
fodder crops in my 1965 estimates. He reduced the contribution of the 
livestock sector perhaps by adding fodder crops to the deductible costs. He 
accepted my 1965 estimates for forestry, fishing, mining and manufacturing. 
As an amendment to my estimates he assumed no productivity growth in 
small-scale and cottage industries, the professions, domestic service and 
government. For other commerce and transport he assumed that output 
will move parallel to commodity output in primary and secondary sectors 
combined and for house property he assumed that per capita housing stock 
was constant. 

Table 4 shows my revised and earlier estimates and the revisions carried 
out by Heston and Maddison for the years 1900-01, 1938-39 and 1946-47, 
all expressed at 1938-39 prices. 

In absolute terms, my revised estimates of national income are higher 
than my 1965 estimates and Heston’s figures (except for 1946-47) and 
lower than Maddison's. As stated earlier, Heston's modification of the 
estimate of agriculture had an offsetting influence on his revision of the 
contribution of the government and left his overall estimates at more or 
less the same magnitudes as my 1965 estimates. In Maddison's case, his 
estimates for government, professions and liberal arts and domestic service 
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have an upward bias resulting from his adoption of constant productivity at 
the 1938-39 level. Along with his upward revision of agriculture his estimates 
are considerably higher than my revised figures. As regards the growth of 
national income, my revised series (at 1938-39 prices) shows an increase of 
59.8 per cent between 1900-01 and 1946—47 as against 79.5 per cent in my 
1965 estimates. My revised estimates show lower growth compared to 
Heston's because in addition to full deflation of income originating from 
government services, I have also modified the deflators for small-scale and 
cottage industries and house property. Maddison's revisions show lower 
growth than my revised estimates because of his assumption of zero increase 
in productivity in a number of sectors. 

The changes.in net output per engaged person derived from my revised 
estimates at 1948-49 prices are given in Table 5. 


Table 5 
Net Output PerEngaged Person at 1948-49 Prices 
(Rs) 
eee 
Industry 1900-01 1946-47 Percentage 
change 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Agriculture and allied industries 426 425 —0.2 
Mining 1,841 763 —58.6 
Manufacturing 1,653 2,445 +47.9 
Small scale and cottage industries 409 548 +34 0 
Railways and communications 1,442 2,358 +635 
Government administration 552 922 +67.0 
Other commerce and transport 753 1,206 +60.2 
Professions and liberal arts 417 624 +49 6 
Domestic service 229 316 +380 
All sectors excluding house property 453 553 +22.0 


Source: Based on Appendix Table II (a). 


The overall increase in productivity is found to be 22.0 per cent. In 
agriculture, the dominant sector, productivity declined by 0.2 per cent and 
in mining, a rather insignificant sector, productivity declined by 58.6 per 
cent. The reliability of the productivity measure depends on the accuracy 
of employment and output figures. Employment figures for all sectors 
except manufacturing and railways and communications are obtained from 
population census reports, which have their own limitations. Output cal- 
culations are based on working force figures estimated from census data for 
fishing, small-scale and cottage industries, other commerce and transport, 
professions and liberal arts and domestic service. For these the validity of 
the productivity measure depends mainly on the reliability of census data. 
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Productivity in manufacturing increased by 47.9 per cent while for all other 
sectors (except agriculture and mining) the increase varied between 34.0 
per cent in the case of small-scale and cottage industries and 67.0 per cent 
in government services. The validity of the estimate of productivity in 
‘government services’ in 1946-47 depends on the accuracy of our assumption 
regarding employment for which no independent checks are available. The 
implied increase in productivity did not have a significant effect on per 
capita income because of the decline in the share of the working force to 
the total population from 48.15 per cent in 1900-01 to 38.11 per cent in 
1946-47. 


Trends in Real Output at 1948—49 Prices 


The movements of per capita income at 1948-49 prices and at current 
prices are shown in Chart 1. The picture that presents itself is neither one 
of steady decline nor one of slow but uninterrupted growth. One can see 
alternating periods of growth and decline or stagnation in national income 
and per capita real income. Table 6 presents the average annual rates of 
growth of national income, per capita income and population. 





Table 6 
Average AnnualGrowthRutes 
(Per cent) 
CENE E STE ee 
Period National Per capita Population 
Income National 
Income 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1900-01 to 1910-11 207 1.46 0.60 
1910-11 to 1920-21 —0.9 —1.03 0.12 
1920-21 to 1930-31 2.29 1.31 0.96 
1930-31 to 1940-41 0.83 —0.57 1.41 
1940-41 to 1943-44 2.22 1.06 115 
1943-44 to 1946-47 —2.71 —3.89 1.23 
1900-01 to 1943—44 1.14 0.34 0.80 
1900-01 to 1946—47 0.89 0.06 0.83 





Source: Based on Appendix Table II (a) and Sivasubramonian, ‘National Income’, p. 48. 


The first and third decades covered by the study witnessed average 
annual rates of growth of per capita national income of 1.46 per cent and 
1.31 per cent respectively. Aggregate national income grew at.a higher rate 
of 2.29 per cent per year during 1920—21 to 1930—31, but the effect on per 
capita income was lower due to faster population growth. Aggregate and 
per capita national income declined slightly between 1910-11 and 1920-21. 
It is, however, noteworthy that per capita income reached a peak point of 
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Rs 254.4 in 1916-17 and then dropped to Rs 216.5 in 1918-19 before rising 
to Rs 245.9 in 1919-20. Thereafter per capita income rose steadily to Rs 
257.0 in 1929-30, the highest attained during the period covered. During 
the Depression years, per capita income declined at 0.57 per cent per year 
not only due to slowing down in the growth of aggregate national income 
but also due to acceleration in population growth. During the early War 
years, 1940-41 to 1943-44, pei capita income rose from Rs 241.9 to Rs 
249.7, that is, by 1.06 per cent per year and thereafter dropped to Rs 221.7 
in 1946-47. 

For the period as a whole, aggregate national income increased at 0.89 
per cent per annum, population by 0.83 per cent and per- capita income by 
0.06 per cent. If we leave out the last three years which were characterised 
by steady decline in aggregate income, and consider the period up to 
1943-44, a more favourable picture emerges. Aggregate national income 
grew at 1.14 per cent per annum and per capita income by 0.34 per cent per 
year in this period. 

The levels of per capita income shown in Appendix Table I(a) are 
higher than the levels indicated in my 1965 estimates at 1938-39 prices 
(after converting them to 1948-49 prices) because of the considerable 
upward revision of net output originating from agriculture and house 
property. ; 

The average annual growth rates of different sectors and subsectors 
worked out from my revised estimates are shown in Table 7. 

Agriculture and small-scale and cottage industries follow the pattern of 
alternating periods of growth and decline. Manufacturing registered con- 
tinuous growth (except for minor setbacks now and then) up to 1943-44 at 
an average annual rate of over 5 per cent attaining the highest growth rate 
of 13.4 per cent during the early War period. Comparing the performance 
of the Indian industrial sector with that of a number of countries during the 
period 1914-47 Rajat K. Ray observes that ‘India’s industrial growth was 
well above the world average’.“ Income from the tertiary sector maintained 
modest increases up to 1943-44 and declined in subsequent years. The fall 
registered by government services between 1940—41 and 1943-44 appears 
unrealistic in the context of soaring government outlays during the War 
period and consequent increases in its-contribution reckoned in current 
prices by 98.5 per cent. This is due to the sudden sharp rise in the cost of 
living index used as deflator by 76.8 per cent between 1942-43 and 1943-44 
and by 170.3 per cent between 1940-41 and 1943-44. The two other sectors 
*professions and liberal arts' and *domestic service" for which cost of living 
index has been used as deflator have also been affected in a similar manner 
during this period. 


“ Rajat K. Ray, Industrialisation ın India, Growth and Conflict in the Private Sector, 
1914-1947, Delhi, 1979, p. 16. 
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The indices of income produced at 1948-49 prices in different sectors 
and subsectors compiled from my revised estimates are shown in Table 8. 























Table 8 
Index of Income Produced at 1948-49 prices Industry-wise 
(1900-01 = 100) 
Industry 1910-11 1920-21 1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 Average annual 
rate of growth 
between 1900-01 
' and 1946-47 % 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Primary sector 
Agriculture 121.3 94.1 115.8 118.0 114.6 0.30 
Livestock 107.2 129 7 134.9 139.0 141.1 0.75 
Forestry 133.6 1472 164.6 215.7 256.6 2.06 
Fishery 141.9 123.5 133.4 144 6 149.1 0.87 
Total primary 119.3 100.3 119.2 1221 119.9 0.39 
Secondary sector 
Mining 152.4 174.0 193.7 289.3 215 0 1.68 
Manufacturing 191.7 244.3 328.1 587.3 728.3 441 
Small-scale and 
cottage industries 129 0 84.1 162.3 119.7 123.6 0.46 
Total secondary 138.4 109.3 186.0 190.9 209.0 1.62 
Tertiary sector 
Railways and | 
communications 184.8 295 3 292.4 337.5 481.5 3.48 
Government ; i 
admınıstration 129.8 142.6 233.5 339.8 249.4 2.00 
Other commerce š 
and transport 127.6 158.8 473.7 231 9 199.1 151 
Professions and 
liberal arts 133.2 119.4 202.9 180.3 159.7 1.02 
Domestic service 119.3 107.3 256.8 218.9 162 8 1.06 
House property 109 1 120 1 127.3 151.2 169.9 116 
a mmm 
Total tertiary 126.8 147.4 185.2 227.6 205.5 1.58 
Net domestic product 1230 1116 1408 152.6 148.1 0.86 
National Income 122.8 112.1 140.5 152.7 150.2 
Per capita National ; 
Income 1156 104.3 118.8 112.3 102.9 0.06 
Population 106.2 107.4 118.2 136.0 145.9 0.83 





Source: Based on Appendix Tables II (2)-(d). 
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The aggregate national income at 1948-49 prices increased by 50.2 per 
cent, population by 45.9 per cent and per capita income by 2.9 per cent 
between 1900-01 and 1946-47. In my 1965 estimates, national income at 
1938-39 prices showed a growth of 79.5 per cent and per capita income 
22.9 per cent. The sharp reduction in the growth of national income and 
hence in per capita income is mainly due to changes in the deflators for 
government administration, small-scale and cottage industries and house 
property. 

My revised estimates, when expressed at 1938-39 prices, show an increase 
of 59.8 per cent in aggregate national income and 9.3 per cent in per capita 
income. The obvious difference in the growth of national and per capita 
income between my revised estimates at 1948-49 prices and 1938-39 prices 
is due to the change in relative weights of the different sectors at different 
prices. 

In the revised estimates at 1948-49 prices, the percentage increase in net 
output of different sectors between 1900-01 and 1946-47 is: 19.9 per cent 
in the primary sector, 109.0 per cent in the secondary sector and 105.5 per 
cent in the tertiary sector (see Chart 2). Among the subsectors, manufactur- 
ing recorded the highest increase of 628.3 per cent, that is, 4.4 per cent per 
annum, followed by railways and communications at 3.48 per cent per year 
and government administration by 2 per cent. The other service sectors 
recorded growth rates between 1.02 per cent and 1.51 per cent. Agriculture 
recorded the lowest growth rate of 0.30 per cent per year, while small-scale 
industries increased at 0.46 per cent per annum. The high rate of growth 
recorded by some of the subsectors in the secondary and tertiary sectors 
needs some explanation. In what follows, an attempt is made to provide 
supplementary data and evidence not used in estimation of net output 
which substantially corroborate the trends emerging from the estimates. 

The net output of agriculture at constant prices increased by 14.6 per 
cent over the period. This is supported by two other studies on the subject, 
namely, Blyn's* estimate of the total yield of 18 crops, which increased 
from Rs 9,375 million in 1900-01 to Rs 10,526 million in 1946-47, that is, by 
12.2 per cent and K. Mukherji's* index of agricultural production which 
registered an increase of 6.1 per cent. Analysis of the acreage under 
cultivation further confirms the slow pace of growth in agriculture during 
the period. ` 

The picture that unfolds from Table 9 is that in the 47 years following 
1900, population increased by 46 per cent, the acreage under cultivation by 
26 per cent, output of food crops by only 4 per cent, and the output of non- 
food crops by 35 per cent. The overall output increased only by 15 per cent. 


“ Blyn, Agricultural Trends, pp. 316-17. 

* K. Mukherji, ‘A Note on the Long Term Gtowth of National Income in India, 1900—01 
to 1952-53', in V.K.R.V Rao, etal., eds, Papers on National Income and Allied Topics, Vol 
II, Bombay, 1962, pp. 18-19. 
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That is, while the area under cultivation increased, output did not increase 
to the same extent. In other words, agriculture expanded but did not grow. 
Another point in support of this is the decline in land revenue collected by 
the government in real terms by 60 per cent during the period. 

According to D.B. Meek” mineral production increased at an average 
annual rate of 2.7 per cent between 1909 and 1935. My estimates show a 
growth rate of 1.7 per cent per annum for the whole period. The increase in 
the number of mining companies from 58 in 1900-01 to 623 in 1946-47, that 
is, by 974 per cent and in their paid-up capital from Rs 18 million to Rs 249 
million can be cited in further support of my figures. 

The net output of manufacturing industries increased nearly 7.3 times 
during the period while factory employment rose nearly five times. The 
cotton and jute industries, which together accounted for 50 per cent of 
employment and 52 per cent of net output in 1900-01 and 28 per cent of 
employment and 27 per cent of net output in 1946—47 recorded increases of 
362 per cent and 121 per cent respectively, in net output. Among the 
industries which recorded much higher rates of growth to justify my figures 
some selected ones are shown in Table 10. 


Table 10 
Production of Selected Industries 

Year 1900-01 1913-14 1914—15 1922-23 1929-30 1946—47 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Sugar ('000 tons) 90.0 131.0 182.0 274.0 313.0 1,030.0 
Paper (’000 tons) 205 270 27.0 24.0 40.8 94.0 
Cement (’000 tons) 1.0 151.0 561.0 2,027.0 
Woollen mulls (million lbs) 3.4 5.1 6.2 12.9 12.2 29.5 
Iron & steel ("000 tons) 49.0 67.0 115.0 425 0 753.0 
Matches (million gross) 0.7 16.5 21.9 


Sources: For sugar, for 1900-01 estimate, see Sivasubramonian, ‘National Income’, p. 197, 
for details. All other figures are taken from various issues of Statistics of British 
India, Statistical Abstract of British India and Statistical Abstract, India. 


Imports of machinery, metals and mineral oils which are used in the 
industrial sector increased considerably during the period. The 'real' value 
of *machinery and mill-work' imported into India increased from Rs 36.4 
million in 1904—5 to Rs 85.2 million in 1921—22 and then declined between 
1922-23 and 1927-28, reaching again a level of Rs 81.9 million in 1929—30. 
Imports in real terms declined during the Depression years but were still 
much higher than ‘one would have expected if one was familiar with the 


* D.B. Meek, ‘Some Measures of Economic Activity in India’, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 1937, Part III, p. 363. 
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history of advanced industrial countries”. The growth of joint stock com- 
panies and their paid-up capital also lend support to the figures. The 
number of mills and presses increased from 368 in 1900-01 to 1825 in 
1946-47 or by nearly 395 per cent. In the meanwhile their paid-up capital 
rose by 477 per cent in money value and 68 per cent in real terms. The 
companies engaged in other manufacturing including chemicals, iron and 
steel, engineering, brass, tobacco, glass, copper, match, sugar, aluminium, 
soap and breweries showed an increase of 4,774 per cent and 4,250 per cent 
respectively, in their numbers and paid-up capital. In real terms their paid- 
up capital increased by 1,166 per cent. 

The tertiary sector recorded an annual growth rate of 1.58 per cent 
during the period. To what extent this conforms to reality can be seen by 
looking at some of the indicators shown in Appendix Table III. Wherever 
the indicator referred to money (nominal) values, it has been deflated by 
the index number of wholesale prices. 

Real output of railways and communications was derived by using indi- 
cators of net ton-miles of goods carried and passenger miles for the former 
and number of letters, postcards, etc. handled and number of money 
orders issued in the case of the latter. Hence the percentage growth reflects 
the movement in these indicators. An indicator not used in evaluating 
output relates to the railway track mileage open for traffic which increased 
by 71.5 per cent during the period. The deflated value of money orders 
increased by 120.6 per cent. 

For government administration, the deflated value of civil expenditure 
by central and provincial governments and salaries paid showed increases 
of 115.6 per cent and 176.2 per cent respectively. The growth shown by the 
indicator on salaries and wages is somewhat different from the net income 
originating from government services, mostly because of the inclusion of 
native states and local bodies in the latter. There is also the difference in 
the deflators; while the wholesale price index has been used to deflate civil 
expenditure and salaries and wages presented as indicators, the net income 
originating in government at current prices has been deflated by the cost of 
living index. : 

For other commerce and transport several indicators are presented in 
Appendix Table III. The shipping tonnage cleared increased by 157.1 per 
cent between 1900-01 and 1939-40 and declined steeply during the War 
period. The deflated value of paid-up capital of joint stock companies 
engaged in different activities recorded substantial increases—trade and- 
transport by 538.9 per cent, banking and loans by 184.2 per cent and 
insurance by 1,719.9 per cent. These indicators should reflect the expansion 
in trade and transport during the period. The organisation of money is 


* Amiya Kumar Bagchi, Private Investment in India, 1900-1939, Cambridge, 1972, pp. 
80-83. 
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another indicator reflecting trade. The deflated value of bank deposits 
moved up by 952.2 per cent while the deflated value of cheque clearances 
increased by 711.7 per cent. Taken along with other indicators mentioned 
earlier, namely, ton-miles of goods carried by railways and number and 
value of money orders issued, our estimates of growth in this sector seem 
justified. 

In the field of the professions and liberal arts, it is indeed difficult to 
secure any supporting data to substantiate the contribution of religious 
organisations, recreation and entertainment services, laundries and other 
personal services. Indicators available for education, health and legal 
services are shown in Appendix III. 

The index number of scholars in educational institutions, the number of 
newspapers and periodicals and the number of books published increased 3 
to 4 times the level in 1900-01 by the year 1939-40 and declined during the 
War period. The number of printing presses also increased between 1900-01 
and 1939—40 before declining slightly in the subsequent years. The literacy 
rate increased from 6.1 per cent in 1901 to 15.1 per cent in 1941.9 

In the field of health, the index number of hospitals and index number of 
patients treated rose to 238.1 and 363.4 respectively by 1939-40. The death 
rate per 1,000 declined from 37 in 1901? to 19 in 1946" and infant mortality 
rate from 205 in 1911? to 136 in 1946.* The expectation of life increased 
from 23.8 at the beginning of the century to 32.1 by 1951.“ These indicators 
support the progress made in health services. 

The number of judicial cases settled in courts also increased up to 
1939—40 and declined thereafter, but the number of cases pending in courts 
followed a different course. The tendency towards growth, though slow up 
to 1929—30, was also supported by increase in public investment and public 
expenditure. The capital investment in the public sector grew from Rs 186 
million in 1900—01 to Rs 827 million in 1927-28 after which it declined 
during the Depression. Public expenditure grew from Rs 1,022 million in 
1900-01 to Rs 3,178 million by 1929-30. During the Depression years it was 
around Rs 2,500 million.* 

The percentage shares of different sectors in the total national income 
shown in Table 11 reflect their relative importance. 


* BR Tomlinson, The Economy of Modern India, 1860-1970, Delhi, 1993, p. 4 

* Sumit Guha, ‘Mortality Decline in the Early Twentieth Century in India’, JESHR, Vol. 
28, No. 4, 1991, pp. 371-91. 

" Fiscal Commission, Government of India, Statistical Information, New Delhi, 1949, p. 3. 

* M L. Gujral. ‘Health Programmes and Medical Relief’, in V.B. Singh, ed , Economic 
History of India, New Delhi, 1975, pp. 722-23. 

" Fiscal Commission, Statistical Information, p. 3 

“ Leela and Praveen Visaria, ‘Population’, CEHI, Vol. II, p 502. 

“ M.J.K. Thavaray, ‘Capital Formation ın the Public Sector in India: A Historical Study, 
1898-1938", in Rao, et al., Papers Relating to National Income, p. 219. 
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Table 11 
Percentage Distribution of National Income by Industry at 1948—49 Prices 


























1900-01 1910-11 1920-21 1930-31 1940-41 1946-47 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Primary sector 
Agnculture 56.6 55.9 47 5 46.6 438 43.2 
Animal husbandry 109 9.5 12.6 10 5 9.9 10.2 
Forestry 04 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.7 
Fishery 05 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Total primary 68.4 664 61.2 58.0 547 54.6 
Secondary sector 
Mining 04 0.5 06 06 08 0.6 
Manufacturing 1.5 2.3 3.2 3.4 5.7 7.0 
Small-scale and cottage ‘ 

industnes 8.9 9.3 6.7 10.2 69 7.3 
Total secondary 10.8 121 10.5 14.2 134 14.9 
Tertiary sector 
Railways and communications 10 1.5 26 20 2.1 3.1 
Government service 3.0 3.1 38 4.9 6.6 4.9 
Other commerce and transport 10.0 10.4 142 12.4 15.2 13.3 
Professions and liberal arts 2.8 3.0 2.9 4.0 3.3 2.9 
Domestic service 1.0 1.0 10 20 1.6 1.2 
House property 4.5 4.0 4.8 41 44 51 
Total tertiary 223 23.0 29.3 29.4 332 30 5 
Net domestic product ^ 10L5 1016 1010  10L6 1014 1000 
Net factor income from abroad —1 5 —1.6 -10 1.6 1.4 (a) 
National Income 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 0 

(a) negligible 


Source: Appendix Tables II (a)-(d) 


The share of the primary sector gradually declines while the secondary 
and tertiary sectors rise (see Chart 3). Considering the long time-span 
covered, the shifts from 68.4 per cent to 54.6 per cent in the case of the 
primary sector, from 10.8 per cent to 14.9 per cent and from 22.3 per cent 
to 30.5 per cent in the secondary and tertiary sectors respectively, cannot 
be considered very significant. It should also be noted that while the share 
of the primary sector declined, its size did not increase appreciably. The 
increase in the share of services and its influence in the economy would 
have assumed more significance, had it been accompanied by an appreciable 


rise in per capita income. 


1946-47 | 149 
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Considering another yardstick of growth, namely, shifts in the occupa- 
tional structure of the population over the period, we find that changes are 
in the other direction. The numbers engaged in the three sectors increased 
except for a slight fall in the tertiary sector between 1941 and 1951. While 
the primary sector registered an increase of 28.5 per cent, the secondary 
and tertiary sectors did so by 17.1 and 22.8 per cent respectively, between 
1901 and 1951. The allocation of the ‘unspecified’ category entirely to 
agriculture or entirely to services, or its pro rata distribution between 
agricultural labour, construction and other services yields different results. 
The last approach followed by J. Krishnamurty* resulted in a declining 
trend in employment in the service sectors; a similar trend was also obtained 
by the second approach, that is, by lumping ‘unspecified’ with services. 
The first approach, followed in this study as well as by V.N. Kothari” and 
Alice Thorner* showed an increase in the absolute numbers in the service 
sectors. The indicators of growth in the various components of the service 
sector given in Appendix III seem to support our treatment of *unspecified'. 
The percentage distribution of working force according to sector is given in 
Table 12. 











Table 12 
Distribution of Working Force 
eS 
Year Numbers (million) Percentage to total 
Primary Secondary Tertiary Total Primary Secondary Tertiary 
(1) (2) (3) (4) G) (6) (7) (8) 
Sn Lc eum i 
1901 98.7 14.0 18.9 131.6 75.0 10.7 14.3 
1911 105.7 144 | 19:8 139.9 75.6 10.3 14.1 
1921 105.6 12.9 19.1 137.6 76.8 9.4 13.8 
1931 105.7 12.6 20.8 139.1 76.0 9.0 15.0 
1941 109.6 15.1 23.7 148.4 739 — 10.2 15.9 
1951 126.8 16.4 232 166.4 76.2 9.8 14.0 
Percentage j 
increase 
in 1951 
over 1901 28 5 17.1 228 26.4 - - - 


LL 
Source: Sivasubramonian, ‘National Income’, pp. 46 and 354. 


* J. Krishnamurty, ‘Secular Changes in Occupational Structure’, IESHR, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
1965, pp. 42-51. 

? V.N. Kothari, ‘Long Term Trends in the Employment Pattern in India’, Indian Eco- 
nomic Journal, April 1960, pp 415-40. 

* Alice Thorner, ‘The Secular Trend in the Indian Economy, 1881-1951', The Economic 
Weekly, Special number, Vol. 14, July 1962, pp. 1156-65. 
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While the share of the primary sector in the working force increased 
from 75 per cent to 76.2 per cent, that of the secondary and tertiary sectors 
showed slight decline. These figures can be taken only as a rough indication in 
view of the known defects in census economic classification and data. The 
shift in the occupational structure of the population thus does not indicate 
even the slight improvement shown by other measures. 

Certain broad trends, however, are. suggested by this study; they are of 
course subject to statistical limitations. Briefly they are as follows: 


1. 


Against the background of a rising population (which accelerated 
sharply since 1921) aggregate real income increased by 1.14 per cent 
per annum between 1900-01 and 1943-44 and by 0.89 per cent per 
annum between 1900-01 and 1946-47. 


. Despite periodic ups and downs, per capita real income rose gradually 


during the first 30 years, declined slightly during the 1930s, rose 
during the War years and fell again. 


. While area under cultivation increased, output did not increase to 


the same extent; both area and output lagged behind population 
growth and output of agriculture per capita declined by 21 per cent. 


. Manufacturing industry made rapid strides and increased over seven 


times during the period but did not make any significant impact on 
the growth of national income due to its small share in the total. 


. The contribution of small-scale and cottage industries to national 


income remained higher than that of factory industries up to 1940-41; 
thereafter factory industries accounted for a higher share. 


. The tertiary sector grew rapidly by 105.5 per cent while commodity 


production increased by only 32.0 per cent. 


. The output in the tertiary sector increased much faster than employ- 


ment. 


. The share of the secondary and tertiary sectors in national income 


increased but not very significantly. 


. Finally, the occupational structure of the economy remained un- 


changed between 1901 and 1947. 
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Appendix Table I(b) 
Net output of primary sector at current prices 





(Rs million) 

Year Agriculture Livestock Forestry Fishery Total 
(1) (2) G) . (4) (5) (6) 
eee 
1900-01 6,950 1,313 50 71 8,384 
1901-2 6,411 1,454 50 70 7,985 
1902-3 6,884 . 1,519 59 69 8,531 
1903-4 6,642 1,440 46 66 8,194 
1904—5 7,292 1,440 52 71 8,855 
1905-6 8,894 1,465 56 80 10,495 
1906-7 9,806 1,538 59 97 11,500 
1907-8 9,242 1,785 68 108 11,203 
1908-9 8,526 1,890 68 112 10,596 
1909-10 10,105 1,591 65 104 11,865 
1910-11 10,130 1,720 70 106 12,026 
1911-12 10,553 1,552 81 114 12,300 
1912-13 11,157 1,864 92 119 13,232 
1913-14 10,499 2,012 95 121 12,727 
1914-15 11,667 1,705 96 122 13,590 
1915-16 12,016 2,061 110 135 14,322 
1916-17 12,341 2,036 125 152 14,654 
1917-18 12,784 2,015 148 169 15,116 
1918-19 13,373 2,709 172 201 16,455 
1919—20 19,000 3,039 198 221 22,458 
1920-21 13,086 4,538 188 224 . 18,036 
1921-22 16,543 4,730 190 197 21,660 
1922-23 14,696 4,640 206 196 19,738 
1923-24 13,122 4,792 189 194 18,297 
1924-25 15,375 4,662 188 196 20,420 
1925-26 15,275 4,252 179 182 19,888 
1926-27 14,506 4,362 165 171 19,204 
1927-28 14,090 4,092 165 172 18,520 
1928-29 14,849 3,798 154 170 18,971 
1929-30 13,291 3,905 155 168 17,519 
1930-31 9,051 3,736 121 139 13,047 
1931-32 8,238 3,379 102 116 11,835 
1932-33 7,792 3,201 97 111 11,201 
1933-34 7,326 2,884 95 106 10,411 
1934-35 8,182 2,737 103 110 11,132 
1935-36 8,236 2,580 112 114 11,042 
1936-37 : 9,529 2,470 110 115 12,225 
1937-38 8,822 2,659 135 129 11,745 
1938-39 8,194 2,748 136 121 11,198 
1939-40 10,650 2,734 148 139 13,671 


1940-41 10,474 2,812 164 156 13,607 
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Appendix Table I(b) (continued) 




















Year Agriculture Livestock Forestry Fishery Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1941-42 12,360 2,857 180 174 15,571 
1942-43 22,717 3,049 230 212 26,208 
1943-44 29,636 5,242 343 294 35,516 
1944-45 - 27,837 6,153 404 325 34,719 
1945-46 27,908 6,748 292 331 35,278 
1946-47 29,219 6,927 440 364 36,950 
Appendix Table I(c) 
Net output of secondary sector at current prices 
(Rs million) 
Year Mining Manufacturing Small-scale Total 
and cottage 
industries 

a) (2) G) (4) (5) 
1900-01 53 220 - 1,165 1,438 
1901-2 55 307 1,197 1,559 
1902-3 55 . 254 1,230 1,539 
1903-4 58 196 1,230 1,484 
1904—5 62 318 1,289 1,669 
1905-6 65 352 1,320 1,737 
1906-7 80 563 1,379 2,022 
1907-8 . 99 623 1,417 2,139 
1908-9 93 485 1,483 2,061 
1909-10 85 393 1,547 2,025 
1910-11 87 316 1,579 1,982 
1911-12 ` 83 449 1,671 2,203 
1912-13 99 565 1,674 2,338 
1913-14 111 729 1,745 2,585 
1914-15 107 963 1,808 2,878 
1915-16 108 628 1,849 2,585 
1916-17 123 804 1,906 2,833 
1917-18 136 940 1,938 3,014 
1918-19 162 1,676 2,111 3,949 
1919-20 150 2,040 2,298 4,488 
1920-21 166 2,665 2,504 | 5,335 
1921-22 182 1,668 2,524 4,374 
1922-23 185 1,618 2,722 4,525 
1923-24 204 1,060 2,816 4,080 
1924-25 214 1,638 2,878 4,730 


1925-26 190 1,459 3,077 4,726 
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Appendix Table I(c) (continued) 








Year Mining Manufacturing Small-scale Total 
and cottage 
industries 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1926-27 171 1,769 3,003 4,943 
1927-28 169 1,818 3,021 5,008 
1928-29 158 1,574 3,042 4,774 
1929-30 156 1,808 3,011 4,975 
1930-31 149 1,450 2,776 4,375 
1931-32 135 1,146 2,236 3,517 
1932-33 116 1,308 2,093 3,517 
1933-34 113 1,198 2,017 3,328 
1934-35 123 1,208 2,122 3,453 
1935-36 136 1,312 1,988 3,436 
1936-37 132 1,227 1,886 3,245 
1937-38 184 1,522 1,934 3,640 
1938-39 205 1,701 2,054 3,960 
1939-40 185 1,502 2,093 3,780 
1940-41 202 2,420 2,118 4,740 
1941-42 219 4,309 2,087 6,615 
1942-43 250 5,011 2,321 7,582 
1943-44 292 9,499 2,995 12,786 
1944-45 366 8,041 3,955 12,362 
194546: 406 6,331 4,608 11,345 
1946-47 430 4,841 4,942 10,213 
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Appendix Table II(b) 
Net ouput of primary sector at 1948—1949 prices 








(Rs million) 

Year Agriculture Livestock Forestry Fishery Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

1900-01 34,681 6,680 235 332 41,928 
1901-2 33,059 6,974 249 345 40,627 
1902-3 37,809 6,846 276 354 45,285 
1903-4 37,683 6,979 257 363 45,282 
1904—5 36,191 7,215 283 380 44,069 
1905-6 35,177 7,382 279 394 43 ,232 
1906-7 37,350 7,392 250 408 45,399 
1907-8 31,986 7,966 271 429 40,652 
1908-9 33,996 7,724 269 439 42,428 
1909-10 42,614 6,762 286 456 50,118 
1910-11 42,077 7,162 314 471 50,025 
1911-12 40,157 7,232 341 479 48,210 
1912-13 38,931 7,197 366 472 47,567 
1913-14 35,601 8,716 364 460 45,141 
1914-15 39,062 8,056 358 450 47,926 
1915-16 40,658 7,818 362 444 49,282 
1916-17 43,429 7,358 362 438 51,588 
1917-18 43,091 7,179 379 430 51,079 
1918-19 30,954 8,500 364 421 40,239 
1919-20 41,625 7,781 377 416 50,199 
1920-21 32,635 8,667 346 410 42,058 
1921-22 “39,333 8,236 394 406 48,369 
1922-23 40,997 8,039 435 411 49,883 
1923-24 37,658 8,689 409 416 47,173 
1924-25 38,512 8,853 404 418 48,187 
1925-26 37,773 8,643 49 "^ 422 47,256 
1926-27 37,798 9,205 414 426 47,842 
1927-28 36,714 9,110 422 429 46,675 
1928-29 38,382 9,010 394 433 48,219 
1929-30 39,445 9,366 408 440 49,659 
1930-31 40,149 9,012 387 443 49,991 
1931-32 39,921 8,896 393 446 49,656 
1932-33 39,744 9,002 396 449 49,591 
1933-34 39,498 9,016 407 449 49,370 
1934-35 39,430 9,237 431 456 49,554 
1935-36 39.420 8,923 457 462 49,262 
1936-37 42,555 9.083 453 466 52,556 
1937-38 40,808 9,186 491 466 50,951 
1938-39 36,928 9.464 530 471 47,393 
1939-40 39.874 9,439 507 474 50,294 


1940-41 40,935 9.285 507 480 51,207 
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Appendix Table II(b) (continued) 











Year Agnculture Livestock Forestry Fishery Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

1941-42 39,104 9,452 503 483 49,542 
1942-43 41,034 9,207 529 483 51,253 
1943-44 43,482 9,401 S. 488 53,045 
1944-45 42,087 8,931 613 491 52,123 
1945-46 39,850 9,331 438 493 50,112 


1946-47 39,738 9,422 603 495 50,258 





Appendix Table II(c) 
Net output of secondary sector at 1948—1949 prices 
(Rs million) 


Year Mining Manufacturing Small-scale Total 
and cottage 
industries 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1900-01 254 891 5,439 6,584 
1901-2 264 1,370 5,892 7,526 
1902-3 267 . 1,451 6,303 8,021 
1903-4 203  ' 1,496 6,776 8,565 
1904—5 310 1,559 6,896 8,765 
1905—6 327 1,843 6,498 8,668 
1906-7 348 1,889 5,784 8,021 
1907-8 371 1,657 5,622 7,650 
1908-9 374 1,661 5,824 7,859 
1909-10 368 1,795 - 6,797 8,960 
1910-11 387 1,708 7,017 9,112 
1911-12 390 1,714 7,009 9,113 
1912-13 416 2,025 6,641 9,082 
1913-14 441 1,898 6,638 8,977 
1914-15 — ` 433 1,946 l 6,675 9,054 
1915-16 430 2,107 ' 6,091 8,628 
1916-17 461 2,062 5,496 8,019 
1917-18 ‘ 469 2,017 4,933 7,419 
1918-19 484 1,915 4,425 6,824 
1919-20 478 2,034 4,326 6,838 
1920-21 442 2,177 4,575 7,194 
1921-22 407 ` 2,230 5,203 > 7,840 
1922-23 395 — 2,210 5,705 8,310 
1923-24 430 1,870 6,039 . 8,339 
1924-25 452 2456 . 6,138 9,046 


1925-26 ! 458 2,524 7,139 10,121 
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Appendix Table II(c) (continued) 








Year Mining Manufacturing Small-scale Total 
and cottage 
industries 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1926-27 472 2,867 7,486 10,825 
1927-28 496 3,235 7,531 11,262 
1928-29 495 2,585 7,743 10,823 
1929-30 522 3,229 7,881 11,632 
1930-31 492 2,923 8,830 12,245 
1931-32 453 3,064 8,590 12,107 
1932-33 416 3,320 8,486 12,222 
1933-34 420 3,153 8,552 12,125 
1934-35 475 3,563 8,796 12,834 
1935-36 $17 3,848 8,060 12,425 
1936-37 526 4,217 7,646 12,389 
1937-38 603 4,490 6,994 12,087 
1938-39 584 5,078 7,978 13,640 
1939-40 603 5,233 7,150 12,986 
1940-41 735 5,319 6,513 12,567 
1941-42 823 6,393 3,790 13,006 
1942-43 868 6,960 5,287 13,115 
1943-44 783 7,761 4,978 13,522 
1944-45 592 7,607 5,974 14,173 
1945-46 603 8,211 6,857 15,671 
1946-47 546 6,489 6,724 13,759 
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Mughal state formation: The Mewati 
counter-perspective 


Shail Mayaram 


Institute of Development Studies, 
Jaipur 





This article investigates a subject group’s perspective on Mughal state 
formation. More specifically it refers to the response of a local community, 
the infamous Mewatis of the Persian chronicles, to the developing Mughal 
and Rajput alliance. Woven into this account is an analysis of strategies of 
representation of oral and written texts that suggest the shifting practices of 
power at both imperial and regional levels and the resistance they generated 
in a region. The question of centralisation of the Mughal Empire has been 
a long-standing debate among medievalists with statists and revisionists 
positioned on opposing sides. The subjective account has implications for 
this debate. 

The critique of Orientalism attempted by Said and others regrettably 
takes no cognisance of pre-colonial imperialism or the knowledge-power 
relation that inhabits non-Western discourses.' Persian histories including 
the works of Minhaj, Barani, Ferishta, Nizamuddin Ahmad and Yahya bin 
Ahmad and Bada’uni sharply construct Mewati otherness from the thirteenth 
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century onwards.’ But the inquiry into power is incomplete without an 
account of the ways in which it is perceived and contested. The Pürch 
Pahár ki larái is a narrative of the Mewati oral tradition that describes a 
battle between the Pahat clan of the Meos (conteinporary usage for the 
Mewatis) and Shah Jahan's Mughal-Rajput army in the seventeenth century. 
It takes place near the village of Ajangarh in Kaman pargana, then part of 
the Sahar sarkar in the Agra suba (see map Appendix 1). It represents the 
subordination of the Meos to imperial rule, the antagonism that both 
conquest and the collection of revenue generated in the region. 

Oral narratives can play a potentially subversive role vis-à-vis the dominant 
systems of knowledge by suggesting textures of consciousness and modes 
of protest. The ‘subjective’ truth of a narrative authored and performed by 
a cultural specialist may not be a ‘factual’ one but a metaphoric one. For 
example, a /arái or battle described in a text need not be the description of 
an actual historical event but may signify conflict and tension. The literati 
of the group, the Mirasis of the Meos, although regarded as low caste 
performers, transmit collective memory. As the narratives detailing con- 
flict are performed again and again to different audiences across generations, 
the memory of resistance is kept alive in the community by the oral 
tradition. 

Istart with the Mughal perspective briefly outlined in a historical text of 
the mid-seventeenth century, imperial farmáns and a Mughal miniature 
painting. The second part of the article shifts to the early eighteenth century 
and analyses the construction of the Mewatis in the ‘arzdashts of the 
Jaipur state and other related administrative sources. The state perspective 
is then juxtaposed with a narrative from the Meo oral tradition. 

The Shah Jahannama of ‘Inayat Khan states: 


Murshid Quli Khan had recently gone to punish the rebels of Kaman 
Pahari; and after arriving on that frontier, he daily attacked one of the 
formidable hills or forests in which those villains were congregated, 
slaying a number of them. In fact, in the course of a few days, he put 300 
to death and took 400 prisoner; whilst on the royalist side, Ghiyas al- 
Din ‘Ali, grandson of Yamin al-Daula the Commander in-Chief, and a 
few of the latter’s followers attained the glory of martyrdom. The 
remnant of the rebels dispersed and sought safety in flight, and the 
Khan and his comrades returned to court.? 


? I have analysed Minhaj-us Siray’s Tabaqat-i Nasin; Baram's Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Ferishta's 
Tarikh-i-Ferishta; Nizamuddin Ahmad's Tabagat-- Akbari, Yahya bin Ahmad's Tarikh-1 
Mubarak Shahi; and Al-Bada'um Muntakhabu-t-Tawankh ın my chapter, ‘Towards a Critique of 
Persian Historiography’, in the ms mentioned in the acknowledgements. 

? The Shah Jahannama of 'Inayat Khan, An Abndged History of the Mughal Emperor 
Shah Jahan, compiled by his royal librarian, ed. (and completed by) W.E. Begley, Delhi, 
1990, p 151. 
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To begin with, the Mewatis had inflicted a setback, hence the ‘martyrdom’ 
of a section of the army, although eventually the Mughal forces triumphed. 
An imperial farman orders 'the territories of Kaman and Pahari should be 
cleared of all troublemakers and rebels and they should be suppressed and 
killed.“ Two months later another farman asserts that action should immedi- 
ately be taken against the troublemakers of Kaman and Pahari. A nishán 
dated 3 October 1651 further decrees that the troublemakers of Kaman 
and Pahari should be replaced by Rajputs. The Mewati narrative relates to 
the same region (Kaman in northern Bharatpur) and the same period. The 
two texts, written and oral, present divergent perspectives on the question 
of Mewati resistance. 

Domination is represented through divergent strategies such as the 
textual, visual or architectural. A painting of approximately ‘Id ai-Qurban 
1044 (27 May 1635) depicts the Emperor Shah Jahan (1628-58) hunting 
deer in the famous imperial hunting grounds of Rupbas near Bharatpur. 
Not inappropriately it has been selected to illustrate the text cited above 
(Appendix 2). The visual suggests a forested (although possibly the trees 
appear in symbolic form only) terrain with considerable -wildlife or at least 
deer. The miniature juxtaposes forest and field. Sovereignty is personified by 
the image of the Emperor with the nimbus. Gun in hand he points towards 
the hapless deer in flight while he is watched by a deferential nobility, Muslim 
with the exception of one, all wearing the distinctive turban known as the 
shühjahdni pagri. In the distance, faceless peasants are at work, possibly 
ploughing the fields. The painting metaphors power relations. The imperial 
terrain needs to be safeguarded, besides other reasons, for royal pursuits 
like the hunt. 

The Shah Jahannama proceeds to describe the deployment of the Rajputs 
(approximately after 6th of Rabi II 1060 corresponding with the 19th of 
Farwardin or 8 April 1650): 


In these days, as the refractory Mewatis of the sectors of Kaman-Pahari 
and Koh-Mujahid, which lie between the great capitals of Akbarabad 
and Shahjahanabad, were indulging in predatory habits, the surrounding 
parganas began to be desolated through their rapacity—to the great 
detriment of the jagirdars of those places. His Majesty, the Shadow of 
God, consequently invested Raja Jai Singh's second son Karan Singh 
with an appropriate mansab and bestowed the parganas of the Kaman- 
Pahari and Koh Mujahid on bim in jagir, as his fixed abode. At the same 
time, the Raja was ordered to overthrow those rebels, who so richly 
deserved destruction. Moreover, after utterly exterminating them with- 
out the least compunction, he was instructed to transfer a colony of 
people from his own part of the country to occupy their place.* 


* Farman No. 76, 16 July 1650. 
* The Shah Jahannama, p. 148. 
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Quite clearly Mewati rapacity was specifically directed against the jagirdars. 

The ruling Rajput Raja of Amber was ‘to crush the rebels of Kaman and 
Pahari’ for which Raja Jai Singh was rewarded with the pargana of Hal 
Kaliyana (Chal Kalana) worth 70,00,000 dams. A little later, in 1651, the 
faujdari of the Mewat parganas was given to his son Kirat Singh (Kesri 
Singh of Khafikhan) with a brief to crush the Meo and Jat rebels.‘ 

Society is to be subject to sovereign intervention as nature/forest has 
been in the painting described above. The terrain of Mewati settlements 
intervening the capitals of Delhi (Shahjahanabad) and Agra (Akbarabad) 
was an ever present threat to imperial routes, the movement of the army, 
trade and treasure, and required obliteration. The ruling Rajput family of 
Jaipur was instrumental in the Mughal onslaught. That the Mewatis were 
Muslims and had been among the first converts to Islam in India does not 
seem to have mattered. The shared religion with the Mughals hardly 
figured as a constraint. What is indicated instead is the management of 
population through both extermination and colonisation. 

The Mewati myth contests the image of the Mewati 'rebel' enshrined in 
Persian written historiographical and administrative documents. It inverts 
the Persian texts' construction of the imperial state as representing ‘order’ 
and the Mewatis as representing ‘insurrection’ and chaos. Indeed, it exposes 
the Mughal-Rajput alliance as the perpetrator of violence in the region 
and as responsible for the constant uprisings of Mewatis referred to in the 
administrative documents of the period. Further, it suggests protracted 
conflict between a powerful imperial state fostering centralised rule and 
imposing a uniform mode of revenue collection versus the local kin-based 
clan organisation struggling to maintain its identity. It describes the tragic 
fulfilment of Mughal-Rajput aggrandisement and the ultimate defeat of 
the local Mewati community following a prolonged struggle. That such a 
narrative was recited and re-enacted at repeated performances signifies a 
powerful counter-cultural oral tradition.’ 


The Imperial and Regional States 


Most of Mewat was a part of Agra suba up to 1656. Narnaul and Tijara 
had, however, been transferred to the Delhi suba prior to 1656, before the 
end of Shah Jahan's reign. The A'in informs us that Mewat was divided into 
parganas subsumed under the five sarkars of Alwar, Tijara, Sahar, Rewari 
and Narnaul. Alwar comprised an area of 2,777 square miles and paid a 


é According to farman no. 77, 28 September 1650. See Nurul Hasan, ‘Further Light on 
Zamindars under the Mughals—A Case Study of (Mirza) Raja Jai Singh under Shah Jehan', 
Indian History Congress Proceedings (hereafter IHC Progs), Vol. 39, 1978, p. 498. 

7 I have argued elsewhere that the Mewati oral tradition is counter-cultural not only with 
respect to the Mughal Empire but also with regard to the British colonial state and the Naruka 
Rajput and Jat princely states of Alwar and Bharatpur. 
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jama (revenue) of 39,832,204 dams; Tijara with 633 square miles (18 
mahals) paid 17,700,460.5 dams; Sahar with an area of 997 square miles 
paid 5,917,569 dams; and Narnaul with 16 mahals paid 50,046,703 dams.* 

The struggle for power between the rulers of Delhi and the chiefs of 
Mewat between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries had resulted in eroding 
the latter's autonomy. This was simultaneous with the sedentarisation of 
castes such as the Meos and the Jats and Gujars in Punjab.? From a former 
ruling group consisting of rais, raos and other chiefs, the Meos were now 
reduced to the position of mere zamindars. Following prolonged conflict 
there were no longer any major Meo chiefs and neither were they a 
significant factor in the imperial bureaucracy as mansabdars and jagirdars. 
Nonetheless, the Meos were the dominant peasant caste in Mewat and the 
largest single caste group among the peasantry that included Jats, Ahirs, 
Gujars and Minas. 

Once the Mughal Empire was established, for the first time in centuries 
several regional polities had to accede to its authority; many subordinate 
units were assimilated into the larger structure established by it and hier- 
archised therein. The imposition of a uniform administrative structure, 
land control and highly monetised economy, a single official language, and 
the concentration of executive and judicial power in the office of governor 
were unprecedented. 

The relatively plural or ‘anarchic’ character of the subcontinental polity 
was under pressure. State formation centred on the problem of subordinating 
numerous segments at various levels, provincial, regional and local. As a 
result, the tension between competing sovereignties was a constant dialectic 
of the Mughal period even in the early sixteenth century long before its 
*decline'. It pervaded all levels, local and regional, provincial and imperial. 
The tension between centralisation and autonomy, as we shall see, was 
particularly acute in Mewat due to its proximity to Delhi and is mirrored in 
the Mewati narrative which is also concerned with the appropriation of 
surplus. 

Widespread agrarian uprisings in northern India have been docu- 
mented.” Agrarian revolts spread across the three Mughal subas of Agra, 


* Shaykh Abu al Faz] ‘Allami ibn Shaykh Mubarak Nagawri', Á'in-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, trans., 
Blochmann, Delhi, 1965, pp. 202-6. The A’in shows the substantial strength of the Meos 
with landholding in the following areas: 12 out of 43 parganas in sarkar Alwar; 14 out of 18 
parganas 1n sarkar Tijara, and in all 4 parganas of sarkar Sahar. In the remaining parganas 
they did not possess any significant zamindan rights, and had virtually none in the parganas of 
Rewari and Narnaul. 

? Irfan Habib, ‘Jatts of Punjab and Sind’, in Harbans Singh and N. Gerald Barrier, eds, 
Essays in Honour of Dr. Ganda Singh, Patiala, 1971; Chetan Singh, Region and Empire 
Panjab in the Seventeenth Century, Delhi, 1991. 

? H.K. Naqvi mentions 144 uprisings during Akbar's rule. Urbanization and Urban 
Centres under the Great Mughals, Simla, 1971, pp. 160-86. See Muzaffar Alam, ‘Aspects of 
Agrarian Uprisings in North India in the Early Eighteenth Century’, in S. Bhattacharya and 
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Delhi and Ajmer in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. These 
were concentrated in the areas of Braj, Mewat, Ajmer and Ranthambor as 
lower castes such as the Jats, Mewatis, Gujars, Wattees and Dogars, 
revolted against Mughal power. Rana comments that Mewat was one of 
the regions where the most massive revolts took place. Both zamindar and 
peasant uprisings took place in Bayana, Nagar, Sahar, Khohri Rana and 
Kol. 

The question I address concerns the under-life of a pastoral-peasant 
society subject to imperial and regional state formation that undercut the 
local polity. I will argue that contemporary state formation is perceived by 
the Meos in terms of revenue collection and the erosion of the local 
community embodied in the material and symbolic construction of power 
comprising garhis (fortresses), sawárs (horsemen) and the dhol (drum). 
The stories of bandit leaders celebrated in folk traditions indicate aspects 
of resistance." 

When Bharamall the Kachhawaha Rajput submitted to Akbar in 1562, 
Amber possessed only a single pargana.” Raja Man Singh’s assistance to 
Akbar was rewarded with a mansab of 5,000. A Mughal Rajput coalition 
was thus established to collaborate against the Marathas and Jats. The 
reign of Jai Singh (1621-67) saw the beginning of the rise of the Kachha- 
waha principality of Amber to the position of a dominant princely state in 
Rajasthan'in the early half of the eighteenth century. 

The wealth and power of the Mughal Empire reinforced Rajput state 
formation. In 1631 Jai Singh was appointed subedar of Akbarabad (Agra) 
and faujdar of Mathura.” In 1643 Jai Singh (now called Mirza Raja) 
obtained 14 mahals (parganas) of Mewat in tankhwüh jagir. Kaman (a jagir 
of 20,000,00 dams) and three other parganas had been given to him in lieu 
of his services against the Jats and Mewatis.“ Aurangzeb granted Jai Singh 


R. Thapar, eds, Situating Indian History, Delhi, 1986, pp. 146-70. Also his The Crisis of 
Empire in Mughal North India: Awadh and the Punjab, 1707-1748, Delhi, 1986; R.P. Rana, 
‘Agrarian Revolts in Northern India during the Late 17th and Early 18th Century’, The Indian 
Economic and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), Vol. 18, 1981, pp. 287-326. 

? Like the Panch Pahar, Papadu is an anti-imperial narrative of a folk hero's rebellion 
against the Muslim urban nobility and the Telugu anstocracy of the Golconda kingdom. J.F. 
Richards and V.N Rao, 'Banditry in Mughal India’, JESHR, Vol. 17, 1980, pp. 95-120 

2 S.P. Gupta, The Agranan System of Eastern Rajputana (c.1650—c.1750), Delhi, 1986, 
p. 10. 

? Farman R.Y. 4 of Shah Jahan/1631 according to which Jai Singh was given a sawar rank 
of 4,600 and 50,200,000 dams in in'4m. Satish Chandra, Mughal Religious Policies: The 
Rajputs and the Deccan, Delhi, 1993, p. 105n. 

^ The Amber ruler was further promised Khon and Mathura if he suppressed the Jats. See 
vakil report 140/130, 24 Ramazan 1099 H./13 July 1688. Later he also obtained the jagir of 
Toda Bhim according to vakil report 251/369, 28 Shaban H./17 May 1691. Bhangarh was 
obtained with a grant of Rs 58,350 from revenue; Narama and Alwar with a revenue of 
Rs 80,413; and Narnaul and Kothputli were exchanged with the Mughals for Tijara in return 
for Rs 2,500,000 a year. H C Tikkiwal, Jaipur and the Later Mughals, Jaipur, 1975, p. 52. 
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a mansab of 7,000 zat and 7,000 sawar in 1661, the highest rank held by any 
Hindu or Muslim noble. In addition, Jai Singh also acquired a large area on 
ijara from other predominantly Muslim imperial mansabdars in addition to 
his watan.5 In 1650 he held jagirs worth 82,000,000 dams. The Mewat 
parganas under the Amber ruler included Khohri, Pahari, Gaji ka Thana, 
Jalalpur, Maujpur, Wazirpur, Atela Bhabra, Piragpur, Pindayan, and 
Harsana.'* Much of this area was given in sub-assignment to his Kachha- 
waha Rajput kin, particularly the Naruka Rajputs in jagir. 

To begin with, the Amber Raja had only revenue-collecting power, and 
the administrative structure continued to be Mughal. Later, however, the 
Amber Raja obtained both faujdari and thanedari rights over the Mewat 
Parganas and appointed a faujdar over the entire chakla of Mewat. In 1651 
the Raja’s son Kirat Singh (Kesri Singh of Khafikhan) was appointed 
faujdar-i-mustagil to crush the Meo and Jat rebels with a jurisdiction of 
over 44 mahals in the jagir of Jai Singh, 37 of which were in the sarkars of 
Rewari, Alwar, Tijara and Narnaul. The additional thanedari rights enabled 
the setting up of police chaukis. 

During Sawai Jai Singh's reign (1688-1743) the state became even more 
powerful and obtained a large area in tankhwah-jagir, in'am and on ijara. In 
1702 the ruler obtained the zamindari of parganas such as Jalalpur, Bharkol, 
Khilohra, Maujpur and Vadhera. The Amber ruler was able to legitimise 
the extension of his territory by claiming to bring the recalcitrant Mewati 
zamindars under a new regime of law and order. A remarkable transfer of 
land was under way in which much land passed from Khanzada and Meo 
owners to the Rajputs who it was expected would provide a more loyal 
base for state formation. By the mid-eighteenth century Amber (now 
called Jaipur) was one of India's largest and most populous states with an 
area of 20,000 square miles that incorporated tracts of Machari (Alwar), 
Tonk, Shekhawati and Jodhpur." 

The process of regional state formation involved the dispossession of 
several erstwhile ruling groups such as the Meos, Minas and Bhils by the 
Rajputs. Methods involving treachery had been used by the Rajputs to 
defeat the Mina and Bhil rulers of Jaipur and Bundi. This was later 
overwritten by the mythology of chivalric-heroic Rajput tradition embel- 
lished by Charan bardic skills and Colonel Tod. During the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries Meo zamindars were further marginalised 
with the rise of Jats and Naruka Rajputs, a sublineage of the Jaipur 


5 Ijara meant that a contract to farm the revenue of a particular tract that was usually part 
of a jagir was given for a short while. The amount due from the yaradar was stipulated in the 
patta or document of lease. 

‘© These were held till 1678 when the mansab was reduced. 

" In 1802-3 it had an estimated income of 10 million rupees. V.S. Bhatnagar, Life and 
Times of Sawai Jai Singh, 1688-1743, Delhi, 1974. 
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Kachhawahas, that led eventually to the establishment of kingdoms in 
Bharatpur and Alwar respectively. 

The records indicate a deliberate attempt by the Mughals and Rajputs to 
destroy the position of the Meos as the dominant community of Mewat. 
This enabled the expanding frontiers of both the imperial and regional 
states. The Narukas and Jats gradually became a force to be reckoned with 
control over a large number of fortresses and thanas. Bhom (land) rights 
were often forcibly appropriated from the zortalab (recalcitrant) Meos on 
the pretext of their ‘seditious activities’ and legitimised by the promise of 
law and order and revenue. For instance, Meo zamindars in the villages of 
Neekatpura, Bhada, Todarpur, Pran Nath, Vaisachh, Jai Singh Pura and . 
Ram Singh Pura of pargana Khohri were deprived of their zamindari on 
the grounds that they had been unable to submit land revenue of these 
villages to the jagirdar.* Other zamindaris came into existence through the 
settlement of new villages or the rehabilitation of old ruined villages. The 
new zamindars embarked on a deliberate policy of heterogenising the caste 
composition of the villages. Jats, Gujars and Ahirs were encouraged to 
settle in Meo villages in order to disrupt caste solidarity. Pahis were 
brought in from outside to colonise and cultivate land.” The Meos were 
reduced to the position of middle- and low-level khudkashts or peasant 
proprietors. They lacked both the garhis and resources for self-defence and 
were unable to mobilise other peasants against the state. They generally 
cultivated land on the basis of batdi (sharecropping) but were sometimes 
also maliks eking out a living on their subsistence food crops. 

Although revenue assessment varied from pargana to pargana and from 
the kharif to the rabi crop, the riyayatis consisting of high caste groups such 
as Brahmins, Rajputs, Mahajans, and village officials such as the patel, 
chaudhari, qanungo, and patwari enjoyed privileged land tenure rights. 
According to the gharuhala land tenure, they had to pay only a fourth of 
the crop. They were generally owners of large family holdings who hired 
labour and also leased out livestock and equipment that yielded a relatively 
large income.? The intermediate castes called the raiyati-kashta (or paltis) 
paid revenue by a distinct dastur-al-amal or schedule of land revenue rates. 
The hissa diwan or state share came to 40 to 50 per cent of their gross 


™ Chitthi to the amil, pargana Khohri, Asadh Vadi 4, Vikrami Samvat (henceforth V.S.) 
1797/1740. 

? See Suraj Bhan Bhardwaj, ‘Socio-economic Conditions in the Mewat Region (1650-1750 
AD)’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
1990, pp. 16-17, 139-40, 220-30. 

? See Rana, ‘Agrarian Revolts in Northern India’, p 290. Satish Chandra and Dilbagh 
Singh’s study of the yaddasht; documents highlights the differential rates that were applied to 
the lower and higher castes. Rajputs generally paid about one-third and Brahmans 12 per 
cent. Minas, Gujars, Jats, Muslims, Chamars, Kolis and others, on the other hand, paid 76 
per eent. ‘Structure and Stratification in the Village Society of Eastern Rajasthan’, IHC 
Progs, Vol. 33, 1972, pp 196-203. 
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produce and they also had to bear the entire burden of the common village 
expenses.” 

Additional cesses involved the costs of assessment and collection of 
revenue, remuneration for the watchman and revenue officials (including 
salamis and bhent, that is, salutation tax and presentation), expenses 
incurred on fairs, travellers, pilgrims, maintaining the diwan’s office, house 
and marriage taxes, for access to wood (lakri) and pastures (ghas), and so 
on. These were in violation of the prescriptions of the dastur-al-amal. 
Madhavi Bajekal’s study of the amil’s chitthis shows that paltis were assaulted 
and dispossessed of land. They constantly complained that jagirdars arbi- 
trarily increased the rate of revenue in violation of conventional dastur and 
refused to pay land revenue on several occasions.” 

Famine conditions frequently prevailed. The failure of successive harvests 
caused large-scale desertion and migration in 1660-63, 1665, 1694-98, 1704-5, 
1709, 1716-18, and 1724.” The peasantry’s capacity to cope with the 
cumulative demand was greatly reduced and resulted in baqáyá (arrears), 
increased indebtedness and dependence on the mahajan. Considerable 
pressure was placed on the Meo subsistence peasantry. In Niwai pargana, 
the Rajawat (Rajput) bhomia released captive patels only on condition that 
they collect the revenue shortfall. In Niwai and Malarna parganas, the 
peasants accused ijaradars of collecting-unauthorised dues.” The arhsattas 
also reveal discrimination against Meos in favour of Ahirs who had to pay 
lower rates of revenue. In Khohri pargana, Meo peasants of 12 villages 
complained to the Amber Raja that they were being forced into paying 
land revenue and other cesses at a higher rate than Ahirs of the same 
villages.” 


Administrative Discourse 


The construction of the ‘Mewati’ in medieval historiography is reproduced 
in administrative records which project an image of Mewati fasdd or 
disorder in the eighteenth century. Since large portions of Mewat were part 
of Jaipur state, the records of the Rajasthan State Archives give us a rich 


?! Gupta's work on the arhsattās similarly highlights the strain on the peasantry He writes 
that ‘on the whole the total taxation was over 44 per cent of the produce. In addition, a tenth 
had also to be paid directly or indirectly by the peasants’. Gupta, Agrarian System, p. 148. See 
also Dilbagh Singh, ‘Caste and Structure of Village Society in Eastern Rajasthan during the 
Eighteenth Century’, Indian Historical Review, Vol 2, 1976, pp. 299-311. 

2 Bajekal argues that a strong state was required to appropriate the agrarian surplus. See 
Madhavi Bajekal, ‘Rural Disputes in Eastern Rajasthan in the Eighteenth Century’, unpub- ` 
lished M.Phil thesis, Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 1980 

2 Bhardwaj, ‘Socio-economic Conditions in the Mewat Region’, pp. 40-41, 103-8. 

^ Cited in ibid , pp. 190, 231. 

3 Chitthi to the amil, Asadh Vadi 8, V S. 1722/1665. 
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account of the administrative view of the Mewatis and the following 
account is based on a reading of these texts which are largely in Persian.” 

The Meos are defined as ‘recalcitrant elements’ who indulge in rafe fasad 
and vais fasad.” Mohammad Chain Sirchani writes to Maharaja Jai Singh 
about his and Saiyyad Mubarak's appointment fo suppress the mufsidan 
mewatiyan (rebels of Mewat) who undertake katl or killing.^ Lal 
Mohammad similarly complains to the Maharaja of the disturbances created 
by the Mewatis at Rewari which the administration is not able to suppress.” 
Wahid Khan informs the Maharaja of Sewa, Hira and other Meos who are 
creating disturbances along with their sawars (horsemen) and indulging in 
looting.” Nagori’s work on the akhbarat sources brings out the description 
of Mewatis as plunderers of traders. A vakil report similarly highlights the 
rise in prices of foodgrains in Agra due to disturbances caused by them in 
the Mewat and Rewari areas.” 

Invariably the administrative discourse in Persian views the Mewati as 
‘mufsi@ or rebel. The historiographical and administrative discourse in 
Persian, thus, coincide. This is in contrast to nineteenth-century English 
texts where the ethnographic construction of Meo criminality is unsupported 
by police and settlement reports, administrative and travel accounts and 
the documents of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department. The asymmetric 
counter-concepts of the Persian historiographical discourse are replicated 
in the administrative discourse.? The mufsid is the source of disturbances, 
disorder, insurrection.? It is not a quality that defines individuals alone but 
often characterises the entire group of mufsidan mewátiyàn. Occasionally it 
may refer in the case of a specially problematic tract to the entire region 
(mufsidan mewát). The outcome is ‘fasdd’. 


? These documents of the Mahakma Khas reveal a recurring concern with Mewati rebellion. 
They include kAatt (letters) and 'arzis (petitions) written by amils and faujdars and articulate 
either the complaints of the people or of the officials The amul chitthis are also highly 
informative about the popular perception of authority. Written by the diwan to the amil they 
were based on people's complaints regarding the violation of their land nights. The vakil 
reports addressed to the rulers of Jaipur were statements written by vakils who were virtually 
ambassadors at the imperial court. These give a strong sense of the responses of the regime to 
the growing problem of zamindaran-i zortalab (rebellious zamindari). 

? See respectively, ‘arzdashts 2480 (n d.) and 2320, 1154/H/1709 ap. 

? 'Arzdasht 1359, Jammadalawwal 1141 H /1709 Ap. 

* ‘Arzdasht 2234, 25 Moharrum 1131/7 December 1718. 

9» ‘Arzdasht 2320, 1155 H./1709 Ap. 

| Vakil report, Mangsir Vadi 9, V.S. 1769/1712 ap. 

= The use of binary counter-concepts (Greek/Barbanan, Chradas/Besthen) d in historical 
representation has been developed in Reinhart Koselleck's Futures Past: Ori the Semantics of 
Historical Time, trans., Keith Tribe; Cambridge, Ma , 1985. 

? The word mufsid means one who is mischievous, pernicious, corrupter, depraver, 
destroyer, author of evil, seditiousness. F. Steingass, A Comprehensive English-Persian 
Dictionary, London, 1957, p 28 It occurs in the Qur'an frequently, for example, as in Sura ii: 
219, ‘God knoweth the foul dealer (mufsid) from the fair dealer (muslth)’ See Encyclopedia 
of Islam, Leiden, 1960 S.V., ‘mufsid’. 
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*Zortalabi' is also a term used frequently to refer to dissenting groups 
such as the Jats, Meos, or lower echelons of Rajputs. 'Zortalab', however, 
refers more specifically to groups from whom revenue has to be forcibly 
appropriated. Mawas and fitna, an Arabic term implying sedition, are also 
used to define groups negatively." Nonetheless, the otherness of these 
groups was seen as constituting a spatial boundary, that Heesterman calls 
the ‘inner frontier’. They are part of the interiority of the imperial and 
regional states as well as on the margins and beyond their control. This 
perception orients state policy towards the ‘fasdd mewan’, who must be 
‘crushed’ and killed. The category of mufsid/zortalabi, therefore, has a 
temporal dimension as well. 

Zortalabi imputes a coercive conception of the state involving both the 
identification and naming of a tract/group and its reconquest by the imperial 
and regional states. There are several indications of the tightening of the 
coercive apparatus. ‘Mewat par intazam tainat kiyd jai’ constitutes the fiat 
of regional officials. A vakil report of 1692 informs the Maharaja that 
Baroda (Mewat) has been conquered on 14th Shaban and the rebels have 
been humbled by Hari Singh who is later rewarded.” Oppression by the 
regional state in Mewat is so considerable that next year the writer informs 
Raja Ram Singh of the farman that is to be issued against him.* A vakil 
requests Raja Ram Singh to depute an army as ordered by the Emperor to 
help him in apprehending the ‘rebels of Mewat’.” A later report mentions 
a ‘scheme of suppressing the Mewati rebels'.* Clearly both the Mughal and 
the regional state are involved in the repressive anti-mufsid campaign. 

Officials are deputed and transferred to manage rebellion. Sukrullah 
Khan and then Mohamid Khan and Saiyyad Wazid Khan and Izzat Khan, 
the Imperial Commandant, are sent as faujdars to Mewat to suppress the 
Meo rebels. Gobind Chand requests the lease of thanas for himself.” Local 


^ J.C. Heesterman, The Inner Conflict of Tradition: Essays in Indian Ritual, Kingship, and 
Society, 1985, pp. 162-63, 167-69. The raryati and mawas contrast is a classical Indian opposition 
between settled agnculture and the wastes/forests inhabited by the warrior and his war band 
*Mawasr refers to ‘cattle’ or ‘the life and practices of a mavas or leader of a horde of banditti'. 
Heesterman's contrast is not altogether correct since raiding was as characteristic of peasant 
society as of transhumance or pastoral-nomadic social formation. Frequently agricultural 
cultivation and raiding were alternating activities dependent upon the agranan cycle In 
Andre Wink's conception fitna is used to describe Mughal exploitation of local conflicts to 
extend their sovereignty. Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World I Early Medieval 
India and the Expansion of Islam 7th-1 Ith Centuries, Delhi, 1990 

3 Sec vakil report 300/234, Ramazan 1103 H./13 May 1692 from Megh Raj to Raja Ram 
Singh 

* Vakil report 469/837, 24 Muharram 1105 H /18 June 1693 from Megh Ra) to Raja Ram 
Singh 

? Valal report 547/857, 15 Ramazan 1105 H /30 April 1694 from Megh Raj to Raja Ram Singh. 

* Vakil report 643/1050, 16 Shawwal 1111 H./7 April 1699 from Kesho Rai to Maharaja 
Ram Singh. 

» 'Arzdasht 2348. 
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functionaries repeatedly ask for military assistance from the princely state 
to suppress the Mewatis. Mohammad Chain requests an additional force of 
1,000 sawars. Lal Mohammad reports that Nand Ram at Rewari must be 
given military support since force is the only way of suppressing the ‘fasad 
mewan'.* 

It is, however, apparent that rebellion and peasant resistance are closely 
related. After 1707 it becomes increasingly difficult to collect revenue.” 
Nusrat Yar Khan is to proceed to Mewat on Dashera with 14-17 men to do 
vasult (collect revenue).? Gobind Chand and Mahar Chand report to the 
Maharaja that the faujdar of Narnaul ‘is oppressing the people very much in 
the collection of revenue’. In addition to the normal revenue demand, 
peshkash or tribute is also frequently collected. Rao Banai Singh requests 
the Maharaja to ‘send a force of 4-5000 to put down the disturbance 
created by the Mewas and to help in the collection of peshkash and other 
dues’.* Jai Singh is requested to send some sardars with a force to settle the 
matter peacefully. 

Throughout the region of Mewat, the peasantry, patels, patwaris and 
chaudharis come together to oppose the collection of peshkash and petition 
the Amber Raja.“ Patels of Khohri arid Maujpur report to the emperor in 
Delhi that an unjustified peshkash of Rs 17,300 has been imposed upon 
them.“ The peasants of Khohri also go to Amber to protest against the 
virad levy under which head a variety of taxes were being collected." 
Peasants from the parganas of Khohri, Khilohra, Baroda-Meo and Rewari 
visit Delhi to petition the emperor against oppression by jagirdars, ijaradars 
and their agents.* 

Frequent complaints are made by the peasantry against oppression by 
imperial and regional officials.” Strong protests are lodged against faujdar 
Rahimulla Khan, who was sent to ‘protect’ them but has joined Churaman 
Jat in the ‘lat mar’ (razing) of Atrauli and division of the loot. An‘ arzdasht 
from Bhikari Das informs the Maharaja of Churaman Jat's conspiracy with 
the faujdar of Mathura, the plunder of Atrauli and Mathura and plans to 


^ 'Arzdashts 2234 and 1359. 

* See Bhatnagar, Life and Times of Sawai Jai Singh, p. 175 

*? ‘Arzdasht 2336. 

9 ‘Arzdasht 1621, n.d. 

“ Khatt 2480, n.d. Peshkash was the offering generally given at the time of the ruler’s 
accession or at the time of the grant of the Jagir 

“ ‘Arzdasht, Sawan Sudi 13, V.S. 1750/1693 AD. 

* See arhsattas of parganas Pindayan, Mojpur, Bharkol, Mandawar, and Naharkhoh, V.S. 
1806/1749 ap 

* 'Arzdasht, Fagun Sud: 14, V.S 1749/1692 Ap 

* Amber Records, Fagun Sudi 2, V.S. 1722/1665 ap Also Chait Sudi 3, V.S. 1722/1665. 

9 Sec valal report 271/234, 7 Rabiulawwal 1103 H./18 November 1691 from Kesho Rai to 
Raja Ram Singh. This informs the Maharaja that in spite of several requests from the writer 
constant complaints are being made of the oppression unleashed on the zamindars. 
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plunder Kaman. Similarly, Gauhar Khan complains that faujdar Abdul 
Rahim Khan's brother, Byazid, has forged an alliance with the Jats and 
established his own thanas.*? There are several popular objections to Vaqar 
Khan, appointed thanedar of Bahadurpur by Thakur Mohan Singh and 
Sahu Anand Ram who were specially deputed to quell the rebels of 
Mewat.” 

Alliances between Jats and Mughal officials enhance the onslaught on 
the peasantry. The control of the Mughal Empire was far from absolute. 
The area erupted in rebellion as soon as an official was removed and even 
in his presence. For example, the transfer of the Mewat faujdari from Baqi 
Khan to Wazid Khan causes great disorder and Narukas and Meos destroy 
villages near Alwar.” 

The ‘arzdashts indicate that from mid-1650 onwards it is the Rajputs who 
are the main object of complaints as plunderers and oppressors. The patels 
and palties petition against the Rajputs who are said to plunder inhabitants 
. of the villages.” The behaviour of the mutsaddis is also regarded as arbitrary 
and cruel by the peasantry. At Bahadurpur, along with the faujdars they 
are regarded as the most troublesome officials. Frequent expeditions are 
made by the imperial faujdar against the Meos. 

The continuous petitioning of the Amber and Mughal rulers suggests a 
popular perception that a redressal of grievances was possible. Protests are 
made against the tehsildar and thanedar on the grounds that they do not 
behave properly, ‘look after us’ or ‘protect us’. Nonetheless, the power 
structure that emerges from these documents seems distant and alien from 
the subjects. Mewat was largely under Jaipur but the regional system itself 
is perceived as part of the larger imperial one. In the last resort, however, 
when the moral economy of a peasant society was violated the peasantry 
resorted to non-payment of revenue. But the conflict is a losing one for the 
Meos. Mohammad Daulat, the son of Wazid Khan, describes his conflict 
with Sewa and Hira Meo, the Meo leaders. His 6,000 sawars confront the 
60 sawars of the Meos. The Meos are defeated, their leaders are killed and 
much treasure (bahaut sd mal) is appropriated.“ 

The metonymy of the three kinds of texts, historiographical, administrative 
and oral therefore needs to be underlined. In all three cases the outcome is 
the same, tragic from the Meo point of view. Both the historiographical 
and the administrative records raise certain questions. Who are the looters? 
Who are the victims? The Meo peasantry or the state? 


x ‘Arzdasht 3139, V.S. 1790/1733 Ap. 

9! 'Arzdasht 1579 of 13 Rabiul-awwal 1124 H./9 April 1712. Vakil Megh Raj refers in 
particular to the Mewatis' complaints against the interference of Hathey Singh. Vakil report 
489/841, 3 Rabr-ul-Akhir 1105 H./22 November 1693 

2 ‘Arzdasht 143, 1 Jyeshtha Sudi 1759/1 May 1702. 

? ‘Arzdasht No. 587/144, n.d. 

* 'Arzdasht 2320, n.d. 
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Panch Pahar ki larüi: An Anti-imperial Narrative 


The area that the Meos call Panch Pahar (Five Hills) is located in Kaman in 
northern Bharatpur. Parallel chains of the Aravalli hills that run north and 
south enclose an alluvial and fertile valley, with exceptionally good grazing 
lands inundated by hillside drainage and streams. The Pahat Meo clan is 
said to have been spread in settlements in 210 villages in Pahatvad. The 
village of Ajangarh is the derà (headquarter) of their chief. The Pahat are 
known as a pallakrà which is distinct from the 12 other Meo pals and means 
half a pal. According to a Meo explanation, the Pahat representatives 
came late when the páls were initially being constituted around the period 
of Akbar's rule. Hence the Pahat became a pallakra rather than a pal. This 
is the terrain of the Krishna myth contiguous with Brajbhumi. 

The spatial and temporal contextualisation establish the Panch Pahar as 
a historical narrative. ‘In the darbar of Shah Jahan thirty-six chairs used to 
be occupied. Shah Jahan Badshah was the ruler... .’ The following 
excerpt from Dina Rai’s performance indicates how the framing of the 
Panch Pahar establishes its claim as an articulation of Meo collective 
memory: 


In the darbar of Dehli thirty-six clans (kunbi) of Rajputs used to be 
seated. Shaikh, Saiyyad, Mughal and Pathan also sat. In the darbar of 
Dehli Shah Jahan was the ruler of Hindustan. His horses and camels 
loaded with treasure were passing by Ajangarh. The Pahat Meos learnt 
of this. In those days in the Pahat Meo clan of the 210 (villages) there 
were many brave warriors who used to challenge kings twenty-four 
hours. This was their duty. There was Masand of Godolia, Rai Bhan of 
Ajangarh, Badal Kalaliya, Mawasi and Rura Sultan. They were all 
chiefs (sardars) of their kabilas (clans), of their pal. A Pahat Meo says: 


masafid mawasi rai bhàn riya tū sun le 
ufit to jayega akbarábàd küü tum siifi liya jay to le 


Masand, Mawasi, Rai Bhan, Rura listen to this. The camels go to 
Akbarabad,* take them if you can. 
"The Badshah's camels are going. It is your duty to loot them.’ 


The (Pahat) men of the 210 villages confront the army. They kill all the 
soldiers and loot all the camels. Only a single wounded soldier remains 
alive. After the Meos leave with the treasure he crawls out from under 
the corpses. He goes to the darbar and Says: 

‘Badshah we petition you. A disaster has befallen us.’ 

The Badshah asks, ‘What has happened?’ 

"The worst has happened,’ he tells him: 


= Akbarabad is the old name of Agra This was the Mughal capital until Shah Jahan shifted 
it to Shahjahanabad, Delhi, in 1648. The reference to both capitals indicates a compression of 
time and space. 
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badsah mev mugal bhela hua rar marhi bhalli 
adli ka darbar main jyoti pakki rajballi badsah bane tera chatar batar 
sab pakra dakhan ropi ray mev aniti kara hain mane này pāñch pahar 


Badshah, Meos and Mughals collected and fought fiercely. In the court 
lighted by Adli* they fought with Rajab Ali." Badshah, they have 
captured our force starting a great battle in the south.* The Meos are 
unrighteous and do not listen the men of the Panch Pahar. 


"The Meos of the Panch Pahar do not listen. All your treasure that was 
coming from Akbarabad has been looted. All your men have been 
killed,’ he tells the Badshah. 


Images of conflict between the Mughal-Rajputs and the Meos pervade 
the narrative. The Pahat clan and their chiefs confront only Badshahs 
(badsahon se takkar lete hain), states the performer Dina Rai. The Mughal 
army (fauj) is confronted by the peasant force. The terms bhelà, sámaná, 
rar, ran and jang allude to the Meo-Mughal relationship as one of conflict 
and battle. The Meo clan challenges the order of the Empire, the Badshah 
and his durbar. 

For the Pahat Meos, the looting of Mughal camels is not a simple 
criminal act but the defiance of a group which claims a symmetry of power 
and status. The safe and peaceful passage of treasure, army and animals 
symbolises imperial authority. The destruction of the accompanying Mughal 
army and the looting of camels and appropriation of Mughal treasure has 
serious implications for ‘among commoner and patriarch, the tiger Rai 
Bhan has caused an uproar’. The authority of the Empire is at stake. The 
Badshah throws a challenge, ‘Is there anyone who will go to Ajangarh and 
bring the treasure back?’ It is taken up by the Rajput Thakur. For the rest 
of the story the Emperor remains a shadowy figure in the background and 
the Chauhan Rajputs represent the imperial system in the region. 

The elements of the construction of the Meos in Persian historiographical 
and administrative accounts are replicated early in the myth: “The Meos are 
unrighteous and do not listen’ (that is, they are not deferential to state 
authority) and indulge in /at mar (looting and killing). The categories that 
define the Meo in historiographical and administrative works such as fasdd 
and mufsidan are reformulated in the Mewati text as ‘anit’ (unrighteous- 
ness). Resistance is foregrounded in the countering of the otherness of the 
other. The apparent contrast to the Meos, characterised by aniti, is the 


% Adlı refers to the Mughal Emperor, Shah Jahan That is, the Badshah, it is implied, 
should be both true and just. 

5’ Rajab Ali (a Sayyad) was the sipah salar, in charge of the Badshah’s treasure (mal 
khazánd) which was brought from outside, 1.e , the booty of conquest. Possibly this is the 
name of the survivor who makes the complaint 

* The south meaning the south of Delhi 
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Adlipat Badshah. Adlipat, according to Dina Rai means ‘the giver of 
justice'.? The epithet comes from the Persian ‘ad? meaning the administer- 
ing of justice and equity. The ruler sustains order in apparent contrast to 
the forces of aniti that violate it. The binary contrasting categories established 
by Minhaj and Barani, of order and fasdd, Sultanate and Mewat, of city 
and forest, penetrate the Mewati ‘vernacular’ which rephrases them. The 
asymmetric categories adlipat-aniti represent the mode of classification of 
the Persian knowledge system reformulated in Mewati and also the Mughal 
self-image. 

The narrative movement is from the Mughal statement of Meo aniti toa 
Meo statement on Mughal julam (zulm or tyranny, oppression). What 
results is an image of the powerful Mughal-Rajput alliance as the hinge of 
the imperial system. The Rajput Chauhan Sammat Singh’s family has four 
rájdi or principalities with a force of Twelve Thousand each. Over a period 
all four Rajput jagirdars, Ahlad Singh, Dharam Singh, Hamir Singh and 
Pauhap Singh, move into the area with their respective armies. Ahlad 
Singh takes up the challenge to suppress the Meos, recover the treasure 
and imperial revenue. His actions in the region are oriented to conquest 
and control (‘bas karnd,’ ‘kabii main land,’ ‘fateh karna’). He threatens the 
Meo chief, ʻO Rai Bhan, on your head I’ll make a fortress’ (tere sir par 
garhi basdai). 

The Mughal-Rajput attempt at domination is to depoliticise the Meos 
and peasantise them. Ahlad Singh writes letters of ‘brotherly feeling’ 
cajoling Rai Bhan: 


suniyo raja rai bhan meri ek araj sun le 
hal joto kheti karo bhai ghurla hamkü de 


Listen Raja Rai Bhan, listen to my one request. 
Till the fields, sow your crops but return the horses to us. 


Return to us the treasure you have looted and look after your fields.’ 


Ahlad Singh also offers Rai Bhan an induction into the Mughal system and 
a friendly meeting with the Badshah. When the offers are angrily rejected 
Masand is offered Bolkhera (a neighbouring village) and even the tract of 
Braj in jagir. The Meo leaders’ resistance to Ahlad Singh’s inducements 
reprimand the Rajput for the creation of phor and phüt (dissension) which 
was probably an ever preserit possibility and actuality given the extensive 
evidence of intra-Meo feuds and the inducements of durbar politics.® 


? The term 'Adlipat' derives from the Iranian theory of kingship in which the ruler is the 
giver of justice. See Douglas Streusand, The Formation of the Mughal Empire, Delhi, 1989, 
p. 27. In this sense it represents the symbolic construction of the ruler as upholder of order 
and justice. ‘Aniti’ ıs then the violation of the order. 

© There is evidence that many Meos were co-opted into the imperial system. The A’in 
reports that 1,000 Meos (Mewras) worked as fine couners in the imperial infantry and were 
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Now that the political claim of Mughal imperiality has been countered, a 
narrative shift takes place. The remaining part of the narrative is an 
inversion that demonstrates Mughal-Rajput otherness from the Meo per- 
spective. A powerful image of the Mughal regime is constructed in an 
episode on revenue collection. In the Alwar-Bharatpur area the crops of 
khakla and singal have not been good.“ But in spite of famine conditions 
jama is collected and taken to Delhi. Vasüli is backed by the coercive 
power of the state. Dharam Singh, Ahlad Singh's wife's brother, arrives 
with his force of Twelve Thousand. The Meo, Kutba Chaudhari, takes the 
jama to the fortress where Dharam Singh is camped.* The 80-84 year old 
man quirks his moustache up and then down in contempt of the Rajput's 
behaviour. He is beheaded and Dharam Singh appropriates the entire 
collection. We have here a sense of the despised revenue official of the 
Mughal system. The Chaudhari's son, Hari Singh, vows not to touch water 
or grain till his father's death has been avenged by beheading Dharam 
Singh. For seven days he takes to his bed, not eating or drinking. His limbs 
become numb, his body turns yellow. 

Further, the soldiers of the imperial army trouble Meo women. Hari 
Singh's wife complains to her nephew, Badal Kalaliya, ‘our well has been 
surrounded’ (meri panghat rakhi gher). ‘My entire kunbá is dying of thirst’, 
she laments. A note on the mode of Mughal revenue collection is deliber- 
ately interposed by the narrator in first person, ‘Tax collectors come to the 
villages and tease the Meo women by throwing stones at their water 
pitchers which shatter drenching them completely.’ The performer’s com- 
ment here is, “The Mughals have been reduced to this.’ 

Images of mutual violence are vivid. To avenge the killing of Kutba 
Chaudhari, the Meo, Badal Kalaliya, kills the Rajput Dharam Singh. The 
severed head is sent to Ahlad Singh with an accompanying letter from Rai 
Bhan threatening, ‘If I do not erase your place of worship (chavand), my 
name is not Rai Bhan Pahat Nirban.' Ahlad Singh is equally prepared to 
retaliate. Rai Bhan, in turn, vows to fight 64 times more strongly (kahe lal 
pahat meri suno nā ahlād tosüri chaunsat chauguno jang jorüngo). 

In retaliation against the looting of imperial treasure, the military system, 
the force of barah hajjar or Twelve Thousand is mobilised. Later Raja 
Ahlad Singh's rani brings as reinforcement the army of her son, Kanvar 
Hamir Singh. The description of the battle is bloody and inciting as ‘corpse 


also excellent spies. Shaykh Abu al-Fazl 'Allami ibn Shaykh Mubarak Nagawri, A’in-i Akbart 
trans , Blochmann, Delhi, 1965, p 262 Some also worked as post carriers and messengers for 
the Amber rulers 

" Khakla is a kharif fodder crop from wheat or jau (millet). The crop failure suggests both 
a food and fodder famine. 

“ The narrative gives a fairly accurate picture of revenue collection under the Mughal 
Empire See Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India 1556-1707, Bombay, 1963. 
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falls on corpse, swords clash and blood streams like a river.' It becomes the 
climatic motif of the narrative: 


jvàn jvàn süfi bhir raha jodha ariyan de de muür 
bhai ghümlot aise para jaise koi garh hasti ki sūñy 


Young men attack the young warriors penetrate their army. 
Limbs circle and fall? like severed trunks of the fort’s elephant they are 
strewn. 


"The Meos are cut down and also the Mughal-Rajput force.’ Badal 
Kalaliya slaughters the force of Twelve Thousand. Hamir Singh is killed 
and his wife commits sati. 

The Meo myth has thus far described the martial superiority of the 
Meos. But how is the actual historical subordination of the Meos to be 
accounted for? This is done by showing a turn of events which culminates 
in the defeat of the Pahat clan. The eventual defeat of the Meos is 
explained not by any intrinsic weakness of the Meos such as inferior 
technology or absence of a unified state; it is instead attributed to a Meo 
woman's hat (stubborness). She is the ‘crazy woman’ (tiriyà bavri) who 
insists on the worship of the well for her newborn child because her jithàni 
or husband's elder brother's wife has challenged her. Elsewhere in the 
narrative women are referred to as patinnatà (devoted wife) or derogatorily as 
derhi ray, with a twisted mind, crazy, and hence not intelligent enough to 
give proper advice although, in fact, they are constantly imaged as doing 
so. It is interesting to contrast Rajput Ahlad Singh's wife who restrains him 
from action and the Meo Jodh Singh's wife who spurs the Meos to action 
and precipitates the battle. 

The zenith of the conflict is Rajput intervention in the Meo women's rite 
of worship. According to Meo practice, on the sixth day of childbirth the 
rite of chathi (literally sixth day) is performed. The ritual is practised by 
Hindu castes as well. For the Pahat Meos of Panch Pahar, the rite was 
performed in Ajangarh at the sacred site of the well of Alakh Pir.“ Most 
Meo rites involve celebration, the playing of the dhol and singing by 
women. Lali, Jodh Singh's wife, will not eat, drink, feed or hold the baby 
till the rite of the sixth day is complete. And ‘only when the drum beats and 
the women sing' she asserts, *will the worship of the well be complete'. Lali 
knows that Ahlad Singh lies in wait and has allowed Pahat women access to 
the well but explicitly forbidden the playing of the dhol. But she asks 
rhetorically, what is the use of worshipping at the well till the drum does 
not resound? 


9 The description of the kaband comes from old myths where the corpse keeps moving 
even after 1t has been decapitated. 

“ Alakh, in fact, refers to one of the gurus of the Naths The water from the well is locally 
believed to have healing powers. The Naths represent a movement that emphasised sádhaná 
and tantric ritual and in face of persecution was concentrated in eastern and western India 
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The Mirasan is called, the dhol is placed around her neck and she is told 
to conduct the Pahat Meoni’s worship at the well. The dhol begins to beat 
and all the Pahat women proceed to the well signifying Meo women’s 
assertion of their right to perform their traditional modes of worship. 
Ahlad Singh recognises the defiance and orders ‘kill or die, but do not let 
the well be worshipped’ (marto marai katto katai kuári nahin püjne denā 
cháhiye). Meo men now intervene to support the women and are once 
again embroiled in battle with the Mughal-Rajputs. 

The folk tradition magnifies the valour and heroism of the Meos. The 
everyday conflict of a peasant society is mythologised to heroic proportions. 
Baj Khan, the younger son of Rai Bhan, is the owner of a three and a half 
feet long sword. ‘Like a vulture he descends upon the force of Twelve 
Thousand’. Baj Khan slays many men but is killed by Ahlad Singh. Badal 
Kalaliya kills many Mughals and Rajputs. His bhabhi (brother’s wife) 
celebrates his valour, "The day the force was on the ghdt your courage will 
always be remembered’ (jā dinà fauj pari hai ghat pai laliya tū hi yad karo). 
The narrator informs us that the Badshah’s force is severely depleted but 
that he has another reserve of Twelve Hundred armed with maces. The 
Pahat Meos are finally defeated and eventually only five men survive. 

The Panch Pahar is both an allegorical and explicitly political narrative. 
The confrontation between the Meos and the Mughals which underlies the 
episodic structure is around the axis of domination and resistance as the 
Meos consistently repudiate their subordination to the regime. Since the 
narrative is an embodiment of power relations it is important to look at the 
insignia of power, that is, its signs and symbols. The territory and coercive 
character of the Mughal Empire are symbolised by phrases such as ‘Bais 
Suba’ and ‘Barah Hajjar.’ Its institutional and symbolic apparatus are 
referred to in Shah Jahan’s title, ‘Adlipat Badshah’ and his durbar that 
seats the Shaikh, Saiyyad, Mughal and Pathan and Rajput. The latter is a 
pointed reference to the Mughal ruling elite comprising the Muslim ashraf 
or aristocracy and the Rajputs. The narrative also refers to the jagirdari 
system on which the Empire was based; armies led by the jagirdars; a 
system of justice, reward and punishment; a network of revenue officials 
and messengers; imperial treasure and animal transport; and a monetary 
system. 

The elements of Rajput identity are defined in the narrative. They are 
the military nobility who provide the Mughal army that extends the Mughal 
frontier and hence are worshippers of Shakti, the devi or mother goddess. 
As warriors (involved in fighting and killing)* and jagirdars they are the 


5 Both koś (treasure) and send (army) are among the attributes of statehood in traditional 
Indian political theory. Kautilya’s Arthashastra has a far more exhaustive classification of the 
elements of the state in contrast to Western political science which mentions only population, 
territory, sovereignty and government. 

* Ahlad Singh states, ‘fighting and killing we do daily, it is the work of Rajput clans’ (larno 
ghurno katno to dhedhi hain ye rajpütan ko kam). 
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owners of jagir and ‘rajai’ (thrones) and governed by a code of honour 
(rajpüti ki laj) symbolised by the chewing of betel. Rajput status is signalled 
by their weapons, drums, and horses. Women are the public demonstration 
of that code/status: confined to the dola (palanquin) when they are taken 
out in public and called upon to perform sati after defeat in a battle. 

Local space is marked by the architectural signs of control, in particular 
the building of forts and fortresses. Dharam Singh camps at a fortress and 
Ahlad Singh occupies Dalmod's fortress and is in the process of building 
another at Ghatra. He further threatens Rai Bhan, ‘O Rai Bhan, on your 
head I'll make a fortress.' The practices of Rajput power are evocatively 
produced in the following verse: 

tera garh kin aundho mar dūñ garh dif nishàn 

teri bani katke phünk difi toy main jab pakrüügo rai bhan 

kahe ahlad supņā 1a) pahat sufi jakai 

sala maine tere sir pe garhi basal akai 

I will destroy your fort bury your nishan (sign). I will cut and burn your 

forest when I catch you Rai Bhan. Said Ahlad of his dream to the young 

Pahat. ‘Sala on your head I will make a fortress. 


Ahlad Singh tells a young Pahat, ‘Warn your brother when you go that 
he has to give this land (else) I will surround and forcibly destroy your 
fortress’. The assertion of power extends to both land and natural resources 
such as forests and sources of water such as the village well. 

Challenging the order of the Badshah and his durbar and the Mughal- 
Rajput army is the Pahat Meo pal. The Pahat self-image is constituted by 
terms such as ‘bahddur’ (courageous), ‘siirmda’ (brave) and ‘jodhd’ (warrior). 
It merges with the image of the Meo játi as a whole whom the Rajput 
Thakur’s wife refers to as a ‘tagri kaum’ (strong race/people/group). The 
Pahat Meo are described as a kingdom (raj). Rai Bhan, the chief of the Pahat 
clan, is described as a ‘tiger’. But there is a system of plural rulership as 
other chiefs (sardárs) Masand, Mawasi, Rai Bhan, and Ruda Sultan, are 
mentioned who are heads of their thamds or patrilineages_as well. 

Meo claims to ‘Chatri’ or Kshatriya status and the performance of sati 
contest the exclusive Rajput claim to status and power. The Meo chief 
insists upon the attributes of rulership such as a fortress, a fighting force of 
armed peasants, territoriality (as the clan is spread over 210 villages), and 
bards who celebrate victories, sing praises and must be generously endowed 
by their patrons. Political alliances are forged through kinship networks: 
for instance, the Pahat are related to the Pundlot and the Meo chief's 
daughter-in-law comes from the Saugan got. Their counter-insignia include 
a throne and furnishings in the durbar (the public space where commands 
are issued); a kachairi (the court and surroundings where complaints and 
conflicts are attended to and justice administered); a koś or treasury which 
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is one of the attributes of statehood in traditional Indian political theory. 
Power is symbolised by musical instruments such as the dhol, the kunj and 
rir, the latter two being elongated wind instruments and the chief’s nishan, 
usually a flag. Masand says: 


aj mere takhat pos darbar galicha gaddà kachairi 

asab kos asvàr kunj bàjat hà meri 

daftar khañ aur mudaftar khafi jaise char pahar hain raja chahkai 
algar umang athūñ pahar aj meri itni gati masand kai 


Today my darbar has a stage (throne) carpet, mattress and court, a 
treasury and horses with riders, all my drums sound their call. Rajas like 
Daftar Khan and Mudaftar Khan are around for four pahars.” Algar 
and Umang are with me all eight pahars. Such is the status of Masand 
today. 


The chief's own personal attribute is that of pratap or the luminousness 
of authority. Besides, he has guards, horses and elephants. The sovereignty of 
the Mughal Empire is acknowledged intermittently and only under com- 
pulsion by the Meos. It exists in tension with regional autonomy. The claim 
to autonomy is imaged in Ahlad Singh and Rai Bhan mutually addressing 
each other as 'raja'.* This claim to the coeval status of Meo chiefs and 
other kings is made at the very beginning of the narrative. 

The Panch Pahar is quite obviously a thoroughgoing indictment of the 
imperial state. It builds an explicit contrast between two types of political 
systems and their ideologies. The *dominant' system is that of the central- 
ising Empire. That it is based on violence is shown in its attitude towards 
women and peasants and the disruption of women's rituals. Its marked 
ability for negotiation is suggested in its alliance with the Rajputs who 
mediate the imperial and local levels. It is an extractive system as well. This 
explains the treasure going to the capital which could either be the booty of 
conquest or the collection of the imperial revenue system. In either case it 
involves an appropriation of local sources of wealth or revenue and the 
intrusion of a state apparatus to enforce revenue collection. In the Meo 
view, the system is based primarily on military power. Hence the constant 
recurrence of the images of the force of "Twelve Thousand' and the vicious 
Mughal-Rajput soldier. 

The narrative suggests novel practices of power of the Rajput state ' 
system. In Khori pargana, for instance, the Meos were denied the right to 
keep horses. Those who possessed horses were required to surrender them 
immediately.” Obviously this would prevent the use that was being made 
of sawars in confrontations with state officials. A similar assertion of 


*' That is, for half the day in contrast to the Meo ‘courtiers’ 
* Ahlad Singh repeatedly says to the latter, ‘sunyo raja rat bhan’ (Listen Raja Rai Bhan). 
® Chitthi to the faujdar, Mangsir Vadi 6, V.S 1784/1727. 
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sovereignty was the monopoly over the drum. The right to play the dhol 
refers to a symbolic construct that associates it with power and local 
authority in a large area of western India.” The oral narrative, commenting 
on the seventeenth century, demonstrates the conflict arising from a group 
intent upon maintaining its relative autonomy against the imperial and 
regional power symbolised by the struggle over signs of kingship such as 
the right to horses and the dhol. 

Contrasted with the imperial system is the Meo pal which is the territorial 
unit of the relatively autonomous, self-governing community. Its legitimacy is 
derived from custom and consent and it is characterised by close tiés of 
kinship and direct, face-to-face relations. Its ideology is that of patriarchal 
and lineage rule where the elder male succeeds to the authority of the 
father. Hierarchies exist within the local system and there is strong gender- 
based differentiation. But this is given a cultural legitimation. Indeed, 
considerable Vaishnava symbolism is woven into the text. The two systems 
are juxtaposed as two competing models. 

At the core of the narrative is an inversion of the dominant categories 
fasad/mufsidan/aniti that emanate from the Persian knowledge system and 
the corresponding power relations. These are juxtaposed by three categories 
that resonate through the Mewati text, of jang, julam, and jama. The 
Meo-Mughal relation is one of jang or war. To loot, retaliate and attack 
the Mughal army is a wholly legitimate exercise. The term fasdd, hence, is 
inappropriate in a struggle for power where subordination itself is challenged. 
There is deep irony in the adlipat-aniti formulation, and in the conception 
of the Badshah as ‘Adlipat’ or the upholder of justice. In fact, it is Shah 
Jahan who places the naked sword in his court symbolising the urge to 
conquer, control and dominate. For the Pahat Meos it also means death 
and destruction. The collection of jama called vasüli is the symbol of the 
extractive Mughal state, the illegitimate claim of a disputed sovereign. The 
moral economy of famine and subsistence is overlooked in the coercive 
collection of revenue where wilful slaughter is resorted to and women's 
modes of worship are interfered with. It counters the Mughal self-image of 
providing peace, order and justice, and instead shows how the Mughal 
state makes inroads into the local system's territoriality and autonomy, 
appropriates local surplus, and subjects both Meo women and elders to 
degradation. Thus ‘julam’ is the narrator's description of the Mughal-Rajput 
system in contrast to the legitimacy of the local polity. 


? [n Rajputana a large number of battles and disputes have been centred on the dhol such 
as Bundi's conflict with Deogarh and Rao Jodha's with Bhikaji of Bikaner In one account 
from the Patta Parwana Bahi (ledger) the Oswal nght to the dhol was challenged by the 
upwardly mobile Maheshwaris The latter's newly acquired land control gave them a status 
that led them to question the Oswal right to the dhol that had symbolised their dominant 
social status and control of the pateli. I am grateful to Dr Rajendra Joshi for this account. 
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A powerful paradox underlies the narrative: the Badshah whose legitimacy 
is derived from being the ideal of provider of justice is responsible for 
injustice and violence. An antagonistic posture vis-a-vis imperial domination 
is, therefore, necessary in terms of the group’s survival. The raiyat must 
retaliate against the Rajput soldier-jagirdar. Within the Meo code it is the 
duty of the leaders to respond with aniti and lit and defend the pdl to the 
extent even of self-annihilation. 

For the purpose of narrative analysis, however, one must make a 
distinction between chronological or historical and narrative time. The 
events of the Panch Pahar exist in imagined time. The narrative uses the 
conventional motif of the /arai which is widespread in folk traditions.” In 
the time of the story, one also finds a compression of events. For instance, | 
Shah Jahan is described as the ruler of Delhi and simultaneously Alwar is 
described as a riydsat (princely state). The latter was one of the last 
princely states to be formed, being established in 1775 well after the death 
of Aurangzeb. Both Shahjahanabad (Delhi) and Akbarabad (Agra) are 
referred to by the narrator showing the compression of historical events in 
an oral text. Nonetheless, the story is not of the kahdni or ‘folk tale’ genre, 
that is, largely imaginative but a qissá or båt. Neither is it merely an author, 
entertainer or performer's fantasy, although the author function is bold 
and explicit. It brings out the indigenous construction of the Meo past, the 
mythologisation of its history and modes of organisation of collective 
memory. 

For the Meos the oral tradition has been a strategy of survival enabling 
the retention of political identity and cultural difference in a hostile en- 
vironment, in spite of the given inferiority of military technology, fewer 
resources and small population. Stories of conflict create postures of resist- 
ance long after the ‘battle’ is over. The cultural performance where the 
narrative is recited, thus, has no closure. The narrative frequently substitutes 
the Pahats for the Meos. The constant struggle of the group with the 
imperial power and Rajputs that emerges so strongly in the historical and 
administrative discourse is replicated in the folk tradition. 

The folk narrative, thus, creates a powerful system of collective repre- 
sentations. It becomes a replay of the village Ramlila and the elemental 
conflict between good and evil. The conception of time is heterogenous as 
it is both linear and cyclic. Kalaliya's wielding of the sword is likened to the 
way Krishna plays his flute, “You are great Badal Kalaliya; like Krishna's 
flute you wield your sword’ (bhai vah badal kdlaliyd vàmai jan murlt mukar 


bhari). 


n C.A Elliott, ed., Aslı Alhakhand 23 larai, Farrukhabad, 1970 (1st Edn 1865) In this text 
each episode is centred on a lard (battle). : 
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The telling and retelling of fictionalised past at ritual occasions shows 
how local power corrodes centralist tendencies. Although the Meos were 
eventually forced to accept the imposition of centralised rule, nonetheless 
they presented for at least six centuries, through the period of Sultanate 
and Mughal state formation, a serious challenge to imperial power. Both 
heroes and stereotypes are the creative cultural resources of a group under 
stress particularly when they have access to a communicative media and an 
audience. By memorialising the past in a cultural performance attempts are 
made to mould the present and control the future. Precedents such as of a 
larai, described in the oral tradition, offer a possible repertoire of collective 
action on future occasions. 

Meo individual memory is deeply permeated by this myth. In the course 
` of fieldwork, it became apparent to me that in the popular consciousness of 
the Meos the battle of Panch Pahar is considered to have actually taken 
place. Persons at Ajangarh told me of the fragments of broken bangles 
which still lie scattered at the bottom of the well of Alakh Pir. ‘All the 
Pahat women’, I was told, ‘committed sati after the men were slain by the 
Mughals’. I was taken to the hill overlooking the village nestling in the 
valley to see the ruins of the Pahat fortress of Rai Bhan. 

The Meo oral tradition, however, indicates also the polysemy of their 
life worlds. The evidence of a certain degree of Meo collaboration with the 
Mughals and Rajputs is suggested by other accounts. The narrative of 
Darya Khan, that I have analysed elsewhere, hints at the participation of 
Meo chiefs like Todar Mal at Akbar's durbar. Both Todar Mal and the 
Mina chief, Rao Bada, contribute their respective forces and work together to 
suppress the revolt of the Dholpur Rajput ruler against Akbar and eventu- 
ally destroy his raj. According to Meo accounts, it was Akbar who began 
the appointment of Meo chaudharis, tied the chaudhari ki pag (turban) and 
tried to co-opt them (chumkárá). Kakurana Meo who was a spy for the 
Mughals was rewarded with the fort of Dhavan near Mehrauli for *breaking' 
the Meos. Up to then they had been divided into the Jadus and the 
Tonwar. Now he divided them into päls and gotras. They no longer had the 
same power (tákat nd rahi jo pahle ki).? 

For long I have been self-conscious about not presenting an ahistorical 
view of the Mughal Empire. Possibly, the Meos had a different view of 
Akbar eulogised by historians as ‘the great? Mughal, that might be a 
departure from their castigation of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. Contrary 
to my expectation, I found Mewati space inscribed with memory of Akbar's 
destruction of a village, abduction of a Meo woman, and the slaughter of 
an entire clan of the Malak Khanzadas. The Mewati Dada Bahar kā kissa 
describes Akbar's appropriation of a Meo woman and her later rescue bya 


? Intervicw, Dalpat Khan, Alwar. 
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Meo hero from a fort. The animosity with the Mughals marks clan/family 
histories as the following comment by a Meo suggests, ‘Mughals were gair 
mulki (foreigners) and the Meos did baghavat (rebelled) against their 
collection of jama. They took a Daimrot girl from Bisru called Rajni.' He 
recited the following dohas: 


charhi badsàh ki fauj bhondar à thahrai 
mugal hua asvár bisrü jakar chai 

daimrot ki pal main dukhi hua nar nar 
rajni phafis gai jhar main yapai lego uthar 


The Badshah’s force advances halts at Bhondar. The Mughal riders 
shadow over Bisru. The men and women of Daimrot are full of sorrow. 
Rajni is caught in the bushes she is taken away. 


Categories such as the ‘Mughal’ and rangh-d referring to the tyrannical 
Rajput totalise the world of Mewati subjecthood as well as of Mughal- 
Rajput domination.” 

The past is open to multiple readings, to alternative patterns of construc- 
tion. The Mewati past can be read in at least two ways. First, as the Persian 
chroniclers did, as a record of insurrection. Alternatively, I have tried to 
show that by looking at the interstices of the same works, as well as 
administrative documents, it can be read as one of resistance against 
prolonged invasions, intrusions of the centralising power and growing 
marginality of the Meo community. 

The extent of centralisation of the Mughal Empire has been fiercely 
debated. According to S.N. Eisenstadt, the Mughal Empire falls within the 
category of centralised bureaucratic empires positioned in between patri- 
monial societies, feudal societies and city states, on the one hand, and 
modern societies, on the other.” The Aligarh school of Mughal historians 
has, by and large, taken the position that the Empire represented a strong 
and centralised state that appropriated a large quantum of agrarian surplus 
through land tax. A group of scholars who have been termed ‘revisionist’ 
take a different position. Blake questions Eisenstadt and Wittfogel’s argu- 
ments regarding the presence of a powerful centralised bureaucracy and 
cautions against conceiving of the Mughal Empire in the image of the 


P A conte verse puts it in a different genre: 
mporary P t 


kahàn dhüfidüfi vahī hasti jo har hamlāvāroñħ se takrāī 
sahansáhon se bhi kabhi mat na khái 

kahafi dhüfidüü vahi hasti jo balban se takrai 
jalàluddin akbar se kabhi to mat na khal 


™ S.N. Eisenstadt, The Political System of Empires, New York, 1969, pp. 10-12. 
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colonial state. He argues that it represents a patrimonial—bureaucratic 
empire on the Weberian model rather than a case of bureaucratic despotism.” 

The subject perspective clearly suggests that the Mughal Empire was 
based on a hegemonising principle. As a conquest state, its central concern 
was the extraction of an agrarian surplus to pay for mansabdars and 
troopers.” Streusand refers to the four elements responsible for Mughal 
‘transformation’: the increasing centralisation of power, the growing 
acceptance of Akbar’s position as imperial sovereign and of the Mughal 
constitution, the change in the sovereign cult of the empire, and the 
development of the mansabdari system and the class of mansabdars.” Like 
Iqtidar Alam Khan, Streusand suggests a shift from a Mongol ‘tribal’ 
political theory to a Turkish absolutism.” The collective sovereignty and 
the appanage system of the Timurids was displaced by the Ottoman, 
Oriental Despotism or the modern state. In fact, the standard has to be 
provided by the preceding state, in this case, the Sultanate. Similarly, it is 
clear both from the narrative and other sources that the Mughal-Rajput 
state system did not seek to affect customary practices of most communities. 
The onslaught on systems of education, law and knowledge would begin 
with colonial rule. 

The Meo narrative is a poignant description of an imperial system in 
ascendancy and the subordination of the regional pal system. The narrative 
tentatively indicates how the Meos structured their world to incorporate 
the fact of Mughal-Rajput domination and their own loss of power. The 
culmination is necessarily tragic. The story is a pan-Indian one of the 
erosion of local, decentralised systems of rule.” Centralising systems, 


* Stephen P. Blake wntes that patrimonial domination originates in the patriarch's authonty 
over his family "The Patrimonial-Bureaucratic empire of the Mughals', Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. 39, 1979, p 79. Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and Lloyd I. Rudolph point out that 
the system was quite different from the absolute state that emerged in Europe in the fifteenth 
century as there was a large degree of decentralisation within the Mughal Empire. ‘The 
Subcontinental Empire and the Regional Kingdom in Indian State Formation’, in Paul 
Wallace, ed., Region and Nation m India, New Delhi, 1985, pp. 40-59; J.C. Heesterman argues 
that the roads and market towns provided the basic framework of the empire. The Inner 
Conflict of Tradition, pp. 166-67. Douglas E. Streusand likewise asserts, ‘The Mughal regime 
in the provinces thus did not reach the individual peasant, or even many villages. It consisted 
of the senes of relationships between Mughal officials and the zamindars’. The formation of 
the Mughal Empire, pp. 34-35, 72, 74. For a review of the positions of the Aligarh school and 
‘Western’ scholars, see M. Athar Ali’s ‘The Mughal Pohty—A Critique of “Revisionist” 
Approaches’, JHC Progs, 52nd session, 1991-92, pp. 303-12. 

* Heesterman, The Inner Conflict of Tradition, p 162 

7 Streusand, The Formation of the Mughal Empire, p. 14. 

™ Iqtidar Alam Khan, The Political Biography of a Mughal Noble, Mu'nim Khan Khan-i 
Khanan 1497-1575, New Delhi, 1973, p. xvi. Also Streusand, The Formation of the Mughal 
Empire, p. 152 

? It ıs repeated, for instance, in southern India's Vijaynagar Empire where the nadu 
system underwent a decline. Burton Stein, Rural India: Land power and society under British 
rule, SOAS Collected Papers on South Asia, London, 1983. 
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however, generate an under-life among displaced marginal groups. Their 
antithesis is the counter-culture of these groups available to us in their oral 
traditions. The paradox of the Panch Pahar is that although it is tragic, it is 
also subversive. Its real achievement is the inversion of the categories of 
the Persian knowledge system. ‘Fasdd mewan' and ‘mufsidan mewatiyan’ 
are the categories by which the Meos were defined from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. The triumvirate of Mewati categories, jang, julam, 
and jama ruptures the ideology and performance of both the imperial 
Mughal regime and regional Rajput state. 
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Irfan Habib, An Atlas of Mughal India, Delhi, 1989, map 6A 
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See plate 7 of Shah Jahan hunting deer near Rupbas in Sha'ban or Zi'l-Hijja 
1053 (Nov. 1643 or Feb. 1644), Windsor Castle, Roval Library (Padshah Nama, 
fol 165r), The Shah Jahannama of 'Inavat Khan, pp. 304-5. 
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The demography of Portuguese India, Macau, Mozambique and Timor 
defines the composition of these geographical areas in terms of race, 
gender, religion and age. The goal of this study is to suggest basic demo- 
graphic generalisations. Most of the available data pertain to Portuguese 
India and Macau and enable an examination of white Portuguese, native 
Catholics, Hindus, Muslims and blacks in India as well as whites and blacks 
in Macau. In India the major results yield significantly larger numbers of 
boys than girls in the formative years indicating the practice of infanticide, 
a significant percentage of elderly men in the total male population and ` 
strong evidence that Hindus enjoyed greater longevity than Catholies. In 
Macau both white and black women outnumbered white and black men by 
a ratio of two women to one man. Moreover, the detailed racial breakdown 
presents an overview of African slavery within the Portuguese eastern 
empire. Although the Portuguese slave trade across and beyond the Indian 
Ocean involved the transportation of 200 to 250 blacks annually until 1830, 
African trade continued in the East until 1842. Timorese slavery probably 
continued until the early 1900s. : 
The population of Portuguese India totalled 345,000 in 1831. Three 
small cities lay within the boundaries of Goa: Taleigao (representing 
Panjim, hereafter referred to as Panaji: Taleigao, which included Panaji, is 
the only area mentioned in every census prior to 1837), Sirula, and Margao. 
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Each city consisted of approximately 10,000 inhabitants.’ Hence the popu- 
lation of Goa, Daman and Diu amounted to approximately 1/400th of the 
total population of India. 

The population of the Indian subcontinent in 1800 was estimated to be 
between 139 and 214 million by Leela and Pravin Visaria.’ Indians numbered 
between 100 and 150 million according to W.H. Moreland in i800 and 
approximated 130 million according to Percival Spear in the same year.’ 
Walter Hamilton estimated the total Indian population at 134 million in 
1820 and approximated the population in major cities as follows: (a) 
Varanasi (previously called Benares), 600,000; (b) Calcutta, 500,000; (c) 
Surat, 450,000; (d) Chennai (formerly named Madras), 300,000; (e) 
Mumbai (formerly called Bombay), 170,000; (f) Pune, 120,000; and (g) 
Mangalore, 30,000.* Consequently, the largest cities in India had more 
people than the tota! number of persons residing in the Portuguese Indian 
territories of Goa, Daman and Diu in the opening decades of the nineteenth 
century. Furthermore, the largest Goan cities were vezy small compared to 
the largest twenty-six urban areas of India in 1820. 

The remaining areas of the Portuguese eastern empire also held small 
populations. Mozambique Island harboured slightly more than 5,000 
inhabitants in 1820 (little population data are available for other areas of 
Mozambique; however, the total population of Mozambique numbered 
around 300,000 in 1850).* Approximately 12,500 persons (3,300 whites, 
1,700 blacks, and 7,500 legal Chinese) resided in Macau in 1830. The 
possible counting of both legal and illegal Chinese and perhaps the Chinese 
destined for the *coolie trade" Jed to the population of Macau increasing to 

` 29,587 persons in 3,988 households in 1851.‘ Timor accounted for almost 
1,800 whites and blacks in 1813. The only data available for Timor includ- 
ing the native populations grouped in thirty-nine small kingdoms plus the 
small numbers of whites and blacks totalled 918,300 in 114,789 households 
in 1851.’ In summary, the total number of natives and Portuguese in the 
eastern empire probably approximated 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 around 1850. 


! *Mappa de populacao do estado da India de 1831', Monsoon Collection of the Historical 
Archives of Goa (hereafter Monsoon Collection; HAG), 317, fls. 217-24, especially folio 219. 
Note: The HAG volume is used instead of Monsoon citations. For example HAG 317 is cited 
instead of Monsoon 200-A. 

2 Leela and Pravin Visaria, ‘Population (1757-1947)', in The Cambridge Economic History 
of India: 1757-1970, Vol. 2, Cambridge, 1983, p. 466. 

3 Percival Spear, India: A Modern History, Ann Arbor, 1961, pp. 153 and 438. 

4 Walter Hamilton, The East-India Gazetteer, Vol. 1, London, 1828, Introduction, pp. 
XXXVIi-XXXViLL. 

5 Luiz Travassos Valdez, Almanach de Portugal para 1856, Lisbon, 1856, introduction, p. 
cxix; see also Gervase Clarence-Snuth, The Third Portuguese Empire, 1825—1975: A Study in 
Economic Imperialism, Manchester, England, 1985, p. 74. 

5 Valdez, Almanach, introduction, p. cxix. 

7 Ibid. 
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The available sources show that the Portuguese maintained excellent 
demographic records dating from the early eighteenth century for Goa and 
for other areas of their empire, including Brazil, from the closing quarter 
of the eighteenth century. By comparison, the first decennial census con- 
ducted in Great Britain took place in 1801. Furthermore, the first compre- 
hensive estimates of the population of Indian provinces under British rule 
were only presented to the British Parliament in 1857.' In short, docu- 
mentation of demographic information by the Portuguese Crown in Goa 
commenced 150 years before the British began to maintain regular census 
reports in India. Consequently, Portuguese demographic records provide 
an invaluable insight into the composition of the population of India since 
the early 1700s. 


Goa: Old Conquests and New Conquests, 1782-1831 


The territory of Goa will be studied along the lines of two distinct historical 
divisions: the Old Conquests, the areas occupied by the Portuguese beginning 
in 1510; and the New Conquests, regions adjacent to Goa taken by the 
Portuguese in a series of conflicts with the Marathas from 1746 to 1782. 
The demography of Goa will be analysed through the Censuses of 1782, 
1808, 1819 and 1831 for the Old Conquest areas and census data for 
1808, 1819, 1821 and 1831 for the New Conquest areas.’ Where available 
information permits, emphasis will be placed on religion, race, gender, and 
age factors. Greater attention is directed towards the Old Conquests only 
because more data are available for those areas. Significant amounts of 
demographic information are accessible for numerous years between 1782 
and 1837" sufficient for a detailed book on the demographic composition 
of Portuguese India. 


* Visaria and Visaria, ‘Population (1757-1947)', pp. 463-67. 

* ‘Mappa de populacao das Ilhas, Salcette, ¢ Bardes, 1782', Monsoon Collection, HAG 
228, 365-66; ‘Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1808’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 287, fls 78-87; 
*Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1819', Monsoon Collection, HAG 308, fls 653-55; ‘Mappas da 
populacao de Pernem, Sanquelim, Bicholhm, 1821’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 311, fls 
583-92; ‘Mappa da populacao da India, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 317, folio 219. 

? ‘Mappas da populacao de Goa, Damao, Dio,’ Monsoon Collection, HAG for the 
following years from 1785 to 1837: 1785, HAG 231, fls 1326-32; 1791, HAG 262, fls 237-41; 
1793, HAG 263, fls 235-43; 1793, HAG 267, fls 495-97; 1797, HAG 268, fls 317-21; 1799, 
HAG 270, fls 349-53; 1799, HAG 272, fls 238-41; 1800, HAG 274, fls 357-61; 1801, HAG 
276, fls 189-93; 1802, HAG 278, fis 284-88; 1803, HAG 280, fls 232-37; 1804, HAG 281, fls 
322-21; 1805, HAG 283, fls 149-54; 1806, HAG 284, fls 141-46; 1807, HAG 286, fls 324-28; 
1808, HAG 287, 78-87; 1810, HAG 291, fls 845-60; 1811, HAG 295, fls 1136-52; 1812, 
HAG 297, fis 496-506; 1813, HAG 313, fls 596-607; 1814, HAG 298, 1362-72; 1816, HAG 
301, fls 729-41; 1817, HAG 303, fls 385-96, 1821, HAG 311, fis 583-92, 1822, HAG 318, fls 
127-39; 1824, HAG 322, fls 381-91; 1826, HAG 326, fls 336-45; 1828, HAG 329, fls 150-59; 
1829, HAG 331, fis 200-06; 1831, HAG 317, fls 217-24; 1832, HAG 335, fls 167-76; 1834-35 
inclusive, HAG 336, fls 325-39; 1837, HAG 338, fls 312-16. 
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The population of the Old Conquests, the talukas (an administrative and 
political area in Goa) of Tiswadi—referred to as Ilhas by the Portuguese— 
Salcete, and Bardes, remained remarkably constant between 1750 and 
1831. The total population of these areas was 197,374 in 1750, 196,189 in 
1782, and 191,268 in 1831." Furthermore, the religious composition of the 
population remained approximately 90 per cent Catholic during this period. 
Although the total population remained quite fixed, various internal changes 
occurred. In 1782 the population numbered: Salcete, 80,671; Bardes, 
74,416; and Tiswadi, 41,102. In 1831 the population of Salcete declined to 
67,656; Bardes increased to 85,106 and Tiswadi remained nearly constant 
at 38,505 inhabitants. Moreover, in 1782, Tiswadi (the commercial and 
administrative centre contained Panaji; Panaji became the official capital 
of Goa in 1843, although the prolonged move from Velha Goa to Panaji— 
Nova Goa—had already commenced in the mid-eighteenth century) held 
the highest percentage of Hindus, equalling 19 per cent while blacks and 
pardos (progeny of black and Indian parents) accounted for 3 per cent of 
the Tiswadi population. In the same year Salcete enjoyed the distinction of 
being the most highly Christianised area in India with over 97 per cent of 
the population being Catholic. Bardes had the largest overall population of 
Hindus, all the Muslims residing in the Old Conquests and the highest 
numbers of blacks and pardos in Goa in 1782. Table 1 lists the cities and 
towns comprising the largest settlements in the three talukas of the Old 
Conquests in 1819. 

In fact, only three small cities existed in Goa: Taleigao on Tiswadi, 
encompassing Panaji, served as the commercial centre of Goa, while 
Margao and Sirula remained the largest communities in Salcete and Bardes 


Table 1 
Population in the Old Conquests in 1819 








Tiswadi Bardes Salcete: 
Taleigao, 10,694 Sirula, 9,366 Margao, 9,408 
Cal(r)apur, 2,926 Saligao, 5,345 Assolna, 7,339 
Diva Noroa, 2,172 Mapusa, 4,868 Cuncolim, 5,253 
Jua, 2,005 Calangute, 4,635 Raya, 4,496 
Chorao, 1,801 Anjuna, 4,320 Benaulim, 4,153 
Aldona, 3,988 J 


eee 

Source: 'Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1819’, in ‘Moncoes do remo’ collection of the 
Historical Archives of Goa (hereafter Monsoon Collection and HAG respectively), 
HAG 308, folios 653-55. 


" ‘Mappa da populacao de Goa 1750’, Monsoon Collection number 122-B, fis 268-70 in 
HAG (I was given this citation by Mrs Mira Pinto Mascarenhas in Panaji on 25 August 1981); 
Monsoon Collection, 1782, HAG 228, fls 365-66; Monsoon Collection, 1831, HAG 317, fls 
217-24. : 
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respectively. By the 1820s the Panaji Hindu community, centred primarily 
on merchants and small traders, totalled 20 to 25 per cent of the population 
while black and pardo inhabitants comprised 5 to 10 per cent of the city’s 
residents. Finally, the largest concentration of ‘pure’ Portuguese whites 
also resided in Taleigao, primarily the Panaji area, and other areas of 
Tiswadi. Viewed from this perspective, Panaji was the sole ‘cosmopolitan’ 
city in Goa. In 1900 the population of Panaji approximated less than 10,000 
people.” 

Catholicism overwhelmingly predominated in the Old Conquests. In 
1750, Catholics (natives and a small number of Portuguese) numbered 
171,066 or 86.7 per cent of the population, Hindus accounted for 23,355 or 
11.8 per cent, and Muslims totalled 2,953 or 1.5 per cent of a total 
population of 197,374 residents throughout Goa (no breakdown by talukas 
was available for 1750). The inclusion of Muslims in the 1750 Census 
indicates, perhaps, some gains for the Portuguese in their conflicts with the ' 
Marathas. In 1782 the population of the Old Conquests comprised 91.7 per 
cent Catholics, 8.2 per cent Hindus and 0.08 per cent Muslims. The small 
Islamic group of 169 people resided exclusively in Bardes. However, 
significant religious differences existed among the three areas: Hindus 
represented 15.4 per cent of population in Tiswadi, 10.1 per cent in 
Bardes, and a mere 2.8 per cent in Salcete. In other words, Salcete was tbe 
most predominantly Catholic area. In 1808 Catholics numbered 156,793 of 
a total population of 176,897, or 88.6 per cent. However, Hindus and a 
very small but unknown number of Muslims represented 18.6 per cent of 
the Tiswadi population, 13.1 per cent of Bardes and 3.7 per cent of Salcete. 
In 1819- Catholics numbered 159,778 of a total population of 189,836, or 
84.2 per cent. The number of Hindu inhabitants gradually increased and 
represented 24.4 per cent of the Tiswadi population, 14.9 per cent of 
Bardes, and 3.1 per cent of Salcete. Prior to 1759 when the Marquis of 
Pombal had the Society of Jesus expelled from the Portuguese empire, the 
Jesuits held sway in Tiswadi and Salcete while Franciscans dominated in 
Bardes; however, the legacy of Jesuit influence extended into the nineteenth 
century. In the 1831 census, all Indian natives (Catholics, Hindus and 
Muslims) were included in one category and consequently no statistical 
breakdowns based on differentiated groups were available. Nevertheless, 
Hindu numbers expanded in Tiswadi, continued to grow in Bardes and 
remained small in Salcete. From 1780 to 1820 the percentage of Catholics 
in the Old Conquests declined slowly from 90 to 85 per cent of the total 
population. 

The first census of the New Conquests, areas adjacent of the Old 
Conquests and seized by the Portuguese from 1746 to 1782, was conducted 


? Michael Pearson, New Cambridge History of India: The Portuguese in India, Cambridge, 
England, 1987, p. 157. 
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in 1808. The censuses for the New Conquests lack the detail found in the 
manuscripts of the Old Conquests such as gender and religious distribution 
by distinct age categories as well as consistency in data for the different 
talukas for the years after 1808. In short, the information provided for the 
New Conquests varies significantly among the areas as well as the years. 
Nevertheless, the population of the New Conquests was approximately 90 
per cent Hindu with a Catholic presence between 5 and 10 per cent as well 
as an appreciably greater number of Muslims than in the Old Conquests. 
Significantly more Hindu men than Hindu women resided in the New 
Conquests. Table.2 shows the major population areas and strategic sites 
especially for the years 1819 and 1821 (as well as one highly populated area 
in southern Goa for 1808 and two small military sites in 1831). 


Table 2 
Population in the New Conquests, 1808-31 


Ponda** 36,903 
Pernem** 16,092 
Canacona** 13,035 
Cabo Rama** 1,788 
Tiracol* * 417 
Poinguinim* 12,246 
Sanquelim*** 5,755 
Bicholim*** 9,538 
Angediva**** 628 
Alorna*** a 62 
Total 96,464 


Sources: The above were the only areas listed from the New Conquests in the four censuses of 
1808*, 1819**, 1821*** and 1831****: ‘Mappas de populacao de Goa’, in Monsoon 
Collection; 1808, HAG 287, fls 78-87; 1819, HAG 308, fls 653-55; 1821, HAG 311, 
fls 583-92; 1831, HAG 317, fls 217-24. J 


In 1831 of a total population of 111,810 persons in the New Conquests 
there were 58,510 males and 53,300 females. In the Old Conquests there 
were 93,970 males and 97,298 females for a recorded total of 191,268 
people. The grand population total for all Goa numbered-303,078 inhabit- 
ants in 1831. The above figures demonstrate that Hindu males easily 
outnumbered Hindu females in the New Conquests and Catholic females 
significantly exceeded Catholic males in the Old Conquests. The latter 
figures lead to the following questions. Were male Catholic Goans already 
leaving home and family in large numbers and seeking employment in the 
Indian Ocean basin by 1800? Was this a harbinger of the exodus of 
Catholic Goans in the twentieth century? The figures appear to support 
this tentative conclusion. Consequently, this supposition provides an 
interesting starting point for additional historical research. 
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Census data revealed much notable information regarding the issue of 
racism in Goa. In 1782 census recorders differentiated the population 
between Catholics and Gentiles (a grouping comprising primarily Hindus 
as well as a very small number of Muslims). In 1808 and 1819 census 
classifications consisted of the following categories: (a) white Portuguese 
descendants; (b) native Catholics; (c) Gentiles (including Hindus as well as 
the approximately 3,000 Muslims); (d) blacks; (e) pardos. White Portuguese 
descendants, blacks, and pardos represented respectively only 0.67 per cent, 
0.79 per cent, and 0.31 per cent or a combined total of only 1.78 per cent of 
` the population in 1808. The questions that arise from analysis of these data 
are: Why should the Portuguese Crown be so interested in tabulating the 
very small numbers of three distinct racial groups? Why should the Crown 
categorise the population into five distinct groups including native Catholics? 
The following hypothesis will attempt to answer these questions. 

A short and brutal racial uprising, known as the Pinto Revolt, took place 
in Candolim, Bardes, in August 1787. The monopoly of leading admin- 
istrative and socio-economic positions, religious and secular posts, by 
native Portuguese and ‘pure’ white Portuguese descendants led to a social 
and economic arrangement of pronounced disadvantage and increasing 
frustration for the Saraswat Brahmin Catholic elite in the 1780s (from the 
1500s to the present the Saraswat Brahmins—Hindu and Catholic—have 
dominated the social and economic life of Goa). The 1787 conflict ended 
with the deaths of approximately 50 native Goan Catholics including a 
number of priests. Consequently, Goan society became more racially 
conscious. One may propose that following the Pinto Revolt the ‘pure’ 
white Portuguese elite became more isolated and racist and desired to 
know, control, and isolate all other groups. The white elite achieved this 
objective by labelling the population under five distinct categories in 
censuses conducted after 1787. The ‘pure’ white Portuguese further 
expressed their distinction from native Goan Catholics by grouping all 
Indian nationals (Catholics, Hindus and Muslims) in one category while 
continuing to distinguish the black and pardo categories in the Census of 
1831.^ 

The censuses feature data regarding the classification and distribution of 
the Goan population by gender and age, especially for the Old Conquests 
and in very limited amounts for the New Conquests. The major problems 
include categorisations of males and females in different age brackets 
above the age of 7 and below the age of 90. In censuses for the Old 


? Joaquim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara, A conjuracao de 1787 em Goa, e varias cousas 
desse tempo, Nova Goa, 1875, passim; Pratume Kamat, ‘Some Protesting Priests of Goa', in 
Teotonio de Souza, ed., Essays in Goan History, New Delhi, 1989, pp. 103-17; Mariano Dias, 
‘Father Caetano Vitorino de Faria’, ibid , pp. 139-54; see also Monsoon Collection, HAG 


248-58, passim 
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Conquests, men were classified according to the ages 7-15, 15-60, and 
60-90. Women were distributed by ages 7-14, 14-40, and 40-90. Conse- 
quently, comparisons can only be made between the total male and female 
populations, the youngest groups represented by children whose age was 
between live birth and 7 years and the oldest groups depicted by persons 
over 90 years of age. Despite these restrictions, one may draw pertinent 
conclusions and generalisations about the Goan population during the 
period 1780 to 1830. 

In the Old Conquests the total population of males and females changed 
slightly in the half century from 1780 to 1830 (see Table 3). A small 
increase in the number of women led to a change in the ratio of women to 
men. Women appear to have outnumbered men in the Old Conquests. 
This demographic shift occurred in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. 


Table 3 
Percentage of Men and Women in the Old Conquests, 1780-1830 


Year Men Women 
1782 50.85 49.15 
1819 49.20 50.80 
1831 48.61 51.39 





Sources: ‘Mappa da populacao de Goa’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 228, fls 365-66, HAG 
308, fls 653-55; HAG 317, fls 217-24. 


In the New Conquests the utilisation of several censuses provided the 
only way to obtain a population breakdown for given areas (see Tables 4 
and 5). The Portuguese Crown, perhaps, maintained a less than rigorous 
system of documentation in the New Conquests, or the large Hindu populace 
simply refused to cooperate (better demographic information could lead, 
for example, to a larger source of potential taxpayers). However, there was 
no suggestion found in archival records regarding possible limitations of 
census recording in the New Conquests. 

In 1831, Hindu men accounted for 52.08 per cent and Hindu women 
comprised 47.92 per cent of total Hindu population in the New Conquests. 
Hindus easily accounted for 85 to 90 per cent of total population of the 
New Conquests. Males clearly predominated within total Hindu population in 
the New Conquests in the early decades of the nineteenth century. This 
development in the New Conquests differed significantly from the relative 
proportions recorded in Catholic areas of the Old Conquests. In the latter 
areas, numbers of Catholic women slightly exceeded the population of 
Catholic men. Moreover, the subjects of infanticide and the percentage of 
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Table 4 
Population Breakdown by Religions in the New Conquests (Early Nineteenth Century) 

















Area Hindus Muslims Catholics Total 

Ponda” 28,854 361 5,057 34,272* 
Canacona** 10,982 76 1,977 13,035 
Cabo da Rama** 1,364 0 424 1,788 
Bicholim*** 8,804 228 506 9,538 
Sanquelim*"* 5,430 378 85 5,755 
Pernem*** 14,159 152 1,793 16,104 
Poinguinim* 10,832 34 1,380 12,246 
Alorna**** 62 
Tiracol**** 402 
Angediva**** 628 


Sources: The above were the only areas listed from the New Conquests in the four censuses of 
1808*, 1819**, 1821***, 1831****: ‘Mappas da populacao de Goa’, Monsoon 
Collection, 1808, HAG 287, fls 78-87; 1819, HAG 308, fls 653-55; 1821, HAG 311, 
fls 583-92; and 1831, HAG 317, fls 217-24. Ponda population given incorrectly as 
35,501, corrected to 34,272. 


Table 5 
Percentage of Hindu Men and Hindu Women in the New Conquests (Early Nineteenth Century) 


Area Men Women 
Ponda* 52 42 47.58 
Canacona and Cabo da Rama* 53 87 46.13 
Bicholim*** 67.92 32.08 
Sanquelim*** 62.98 31.02 
Pernem*** 52.24 47 76 
Poinguinim* 54.11 45 89 
Alorna**** 38.71 61.29 
Tiracol**** 53.73 46 27 
Angediva**** 51.11 48.89 - 


Sources: The years employed were 1808*, 1821***, and 1831**** ‘Mappas da populacao-de 
Goa’, the Monsoon Collection, 1808, HAG 287, fls 78-87; 1821, HAG 311, fis 
583-92; 1831, HAG 317, fls 217-24 


males and females in the live birth to 7-year-old age bracket remain to be 
considered. 

Examining the absolute numbers of youngsters and comparing the per- 
centage of boys and girls from live birth to 7 years of age within the total 
child population reveal the degree of infanticide. In 1782 in the Old 
Conquests, Catholic boys represented 54.36 per cent and Catholic girls 
composed 45.64 per cent of total Catholic population; Hindu boys accounted 
for 55.75 per cent and Hindu girls for 44.25 per cent of the total Hindu 
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child population. Data on children in the New Conquests proved quite 
difficult to obtain. In 1808 in Bicholim, boys totalled 1,306 (57.33 per cent) 
and girls 972 (42.67 per cent) within a total child population of 2,278. 
There was no religious classification employed in the census taken in 
Bicholim in 1808. In 1821 in Bicholim, the numbers of boys recorded by 
religious classification equalled 2,218 Hindus, 37 Muslims, and 120 Catholics 
for a total of 2,375 males (78.88 per cent of the total child population) 
while girls yielded 643 Hindus, 29 Muslims, and 34 Catholics (21.12 per 
cent of the total child population). In 1821 in Sanquelim, there were 
1,224 Hindu, 49 Muslim, and 21 Catholic boys, producing a total of 1,294 
boys (68.57 per cent of the total child population) while girls numbered 548 
Hindus, 34 Muslims, and 11 Catholics, yielding a total of 593 girls (31.43 
per cent of the total child population). Some tentative generalisations can 
be formulated from the data presented. A pronounced bias appears in 
favour of young boys in comparison to young girls in terms of the numbers 
of living children. Infanticide appears ubiquitous among the three major 
religions in Indian society in Goa during this time. One is tempted to 
speculate that occurrences of infanticide were more frequent among Hindus 
in the Old Conquests. However, there existed pronounced Hindu influences 
in the Old Conquests in 1800. The Goan Catholics, after all, descended 
from Hindus. Furthermore, the elimination or, at the minimum, diminish- 
ing of Hindu influence in religious matters constituted the major purpose 
for the prolonged stay in India of the Inquisition. These influences may 
account for recorded indications that among both Catholics and Hindus 
approximately the same proportion of 55 per cent of all children un ler the 
age of 7 were boys in the census taken in the Old Conquests in 1782. 
Similar or higher proportions of boys to girls among Hindus, Muslims and 
Catholics existed in various talukas and other sites in the New Conquests in 
1808 and 1821. The societies of the three major religions in the subcontinent 
clearly preferred sons to daughters in late eighteenth-century India. 
Longevity of life in males over both 60 and 90 years of age for Catholics 
and Hindus could be ascertained to a degree. Primary attention is directed 
towards males within these populations because over 60 years of age isa 
better determinant of aging for males whereas women were in classifications 
of 40 to 90 years of age and over 90 years of age in the Old Conquests. In 
1782 in the Old Conquests, elderly Catholic males com» sed 5.70 per cent 
of all Catholic males whereas senior Hindu males composed 7.23 per cent 
of total Hindu males. In 1819 in the Old Conquests, older Catholic men 
constituted 10.26 per cent of all Catholic males while elderly Hindus made 
up 10.70 per cent of total Hindu males. In 1808 in the New Conquest area 
of Bicholim, men over 60 years of age formed 13.33 per cent of all males. 
In 1821 in the combined total population data of Bicholim and Sanquelim, 
the number of senior Catholic males equalled 110 of 392 total Catholic 
males, or an impressive 28.06 per cent, while elderly Hindus totalled 2,178 
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of the much larger total Hindu male group of 9,400, or an imposing 23.17 
per cent. In addition, data for males and females over 90 years of age in 
Daman in 1785 show that no Catholic in a total population of 1,527 lived to 
the age of 90. However, the port city possessed an impressive 81 Hindus 
and Muslims of both sexes (classified as Gentiles, but Daman had a larger 
overall Hindu population) who had attained the age of 90 years or more in 
a total Gentile population of 14,887 in 1785. That is, one Hindu or Muslim 
in every 185 inhabitants reached at least the age of 90 years in Daman in 
1785." Whether Hindus lived longer due to a unique or relatively better 
diet or a different or relatively improved style of living or other reasons is 
open to numerous interpretations and hypotheses. However, Hindu men 
most certainly lived longer than Catholic males in all areas of Goa as well 
as Daman between 1780 and 1830. 

Blacks and pardos constituted a small part of the population of Goa 
during this era. However, black and pardo populations consistently 
decreased in the period between 1780 and 1830 and probably had been 
declining since at least 1700. In 1719, slaves numbered 2,153 in Goa: 1,674 
blacks in Tiswadi, 267 in Bardes, and 212 in Salcete.5 Slaves represented 
approximately-1 per cent of the total population of the Old Conquests in 
the early eighteenth century. The Census of 1782 contained no information 
on blacks and pardos. The Old Conquests held 766 black males and 649 
black females in 1808; pardos numbered 381 males and 172 females in the 
same year. The classification of black usually signified slave and the term 
pardo indicated a free person in Goa." 

In 1831 there only remained 1,007 black slaves and 486 pardos for a total 
of 1,493 blacks and pardos throughout all areas of Goa. This finding 
indicates that 0.49 per cent, or one in 200 persons, was either black or 
pardo in Goa in 1831. The black and pardo presence in Goa clearly 
diminished significantly after 1700. 

Daman, located 170 kilometres north of Bombay and 80 kilometres 
south of Surat, was perhaps an economic satellite of Surat, the major port 
of Gujarat. The population of this Portuguese coastal enclave doubled 


™ “Mappa da populacao de Damao, 1785’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 237, folio 1332. 

3 Governor Luiz Menezes, Goa, 10 January 1719 to Conde de Ericeira, Lisbon, Monsoon 
Collection, HAG 93, fls 332-35. The term ‘cafres’, which strongly suggests black slaves, is 
employed to arrive at the total of 2,153 slaves in Goa in 1719. I am indebted to the deceased 
historian, Mrs Mira Pinto Mascarenhas of Vasco da Gama, Goa for this citation for 1719. 
Interview, 5 June 1981, Panaji, Goa. Mrs Mascarenhas wrote a major study of eighteenth- 
century Goa entitled "The Pombaline Era in Goa, 1750-1777, unpublished M.A. thesis in 
history, University of Bombay, 1977: Mrs Mascarenhas's seminal work of approximately 500 
pages covers numerous topics of Goan history throughout the eighteenth century. 

‘6 Interview, Mrs Therezinha Morais, archivist in Goa Archives, Panaji, Goa, 5 October 
1981. Mrs Morais informed me that ‘pardo’ never meant slave ın Goa while ‘black’ implied 
slave. 
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Table 6 
Blacks and Pardos in the Old Conquests in 1808 














Tiswadi Bardes Salcete Total 
Blacks 805 456 154 1,415 
Pardos 145 312 96 553 
Total 950 768 250 1,968 





Source: 'Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1808,’ Monsoon Collection, HAG 287, fls 78-87. 


Table 7 
Blacks and Pardos in the Old Conquests in 1819 








Males Females Total 
Blacks s 759 731 1,496 
Pardos so c 505 - 1,007 
Total 1,261 1,242 2,503 





Source: ‘Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1819’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 308, fls 653-55 


Table 8 
Blacks and Pardos in the Old Conquests in 1831 








Males Females Total 
Blacks i 505 461 966 
Pardos 231 217 448 
Total 736 678 1,414 





Source: ‘Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 317, fls 217-24. 


Table 9 
Blacks and Pardos in the New Conquests in 1831 : 








Males Females Total 
Blacks 23 18 41 
Pardos 16 22 38 
Total 39 40 79 


Source: ‘Mappas da populacao de Goa, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 317, fls 217-24. 


from 16,414 to 32,130 persons between 1785 and 1831 yielding an annual 
population growth rate of 1.55 per cent." In 1785 the area contained 770 
Catholic females (50.43 per cent of the total Catholic population) and 757 
Catholic males (49.57 per cent). These data indicate that a total population 
of 1,527 Catholics resided in Daman. Among Gentiles (primarily Hindus 


1 ‘Mappa da populacao de Damao, 1785’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 237, folio 1332; 
‘Mappa da populacao da India, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 317, folio 219 
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but including Muslims), there were 7,984 men (53.36 per cent of the total 
Gentile population) and 6,903 women (46.37 per cent) of a total population of 
14,887. In the category of ‘live birth to age 7’, Catholic boys numbered 106 
of 175 children, or 60.57 per cent of all Catholic children, while the share of 
Catholic girls was 39.43 per cent. Hindu and Muslim boys numbered 1,624 
(57.14 per cent) and girls 1,218 (42.86) of a total Gentile child population 
of 2,842. These data lend significant additional support to the hypothesis 
regarding infanticide and neglect of young girls. In an examination of the 
birth and death rates for Daman in 1785, it was found that Catholics had 75 
births and 86 deaths making for a negative growth rate for Catholics 
whereas Gentiles gave birth to 713 persons and cremated as well as buried 
520 former inhabitants leading to a positive population growth of 193 
persons or 1.30 per cent per year in 1785. Measured in terms of life 
expectancy, these data combined with the data for the over 90s mentioned 
earlier appear to show'that Hindus and Muslims lived longer than Catholics in 
Daman in 1785." 

Daman numbered 55 ‘pure’ Portuguese descendants of which men were 
38 (69.09 per cent of the total) and women 17 (31.91 per cent) in 1831. 
Total native population (Hindus, Muslims, and Catholics) numbered 31,790 
persons of whom men and boys formed 53.84 per cent and women and girls 
represented 46.16 per cent. In addition, 98 black male slaves and 113 black 
female slaves resided in Daman in a total of 211 slaves as well as 40 male 
pardos and 34 female pardos in a total of 74 pardos. With the exception of 
blacks, there existed a substantial male majority for every other group in 
Daman in both years of study, 1785 and 1831. 

Diu, a port on the northern coast of Gujarat, is located 275 kilometres 
north-west of Bombay. In the late eighteenth century the port rivalled 
Daman in commercial importance. However, after 1800 Diu ceased to 
have the same commercial attractions as Daman. The latter enjoyed 
extremely rapid growth due to the increasing importance of the opium 
trade. The population of Diu increased from 6,522 persons in 1794 to 8,959 
in 1831." ‘Pure’ Portuguese descendants accounted for 45 people of which 
men were 32 (71.11 per cent of the total) while native Hindus, Muslims, 
and Catholics totalled 8,511 inhabitants with men representing 51.09 per 
cent of the total native population and women accounting for 48.91 per 
cent. Black male slaves numbered 197 and females 153 for an African 
population of 350 (3.91 per cent of the total population of Diu of 8,959). 
Among pardos, men accounted for 12 inhabitants and women for 51 of a 
total pardo group of 63 (0.70 per cent of the total population of Diu in 


" For a detailed listing of population mappas for Daman from 1785 to 1837, see the listing 
in the notes which includes population for Goa, Daman and Diu. See note 10 above. 

9 Edward A. Alpers, ‘Gujarat and the Trade of East Africa, c. 1500-1800’, International 
Journal of African Historical Studies, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1976, p 41; ‘Mappa da populacao da 
India, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 317, fls 217-24. 
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1831). Blacks and pardos formed 4.61 per cent of the total population of 
Diu. The number of slaves had increased to 350 in 1831 from 272 in 1819.” 
Overall, Diu approximated the Old Conquests of Goa in demographic 
terms of almost equal distribution of males and females. Men barely 
outnumbered women in Diu in 1831. 

The demographic summation for Portuguese India is based on the census 
of 1831 (Table 10). The data combine and integrate the populations of the 
territories of Goa, Daman, and Diu and utilise the four categories of 
classification employed by the Portuguese Crown in India during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century.” 


Table 10 
Portuguese India, 1831 








Portuguese Natives Pardos Blacks Total® 
descendants (Catholics (Free) (Slaves) 
Gentiles) 
Males 781 172,459 309 823 174,372 
Females 551 168,285 314 745 169,895 
Total* 1,332 340,744 623 1,568 344,297 





Source: ‘Mappa de populacao da India, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG, fls 217-24. 
* The original source contained a scribal error. The figures given in this table have been 
corrected. 


Mozambique Island served as both the capital and commercial entrepot 
for Mozambique and enjoyed the position of being the major port between 
Zanzibar and Cape Town. The census of 1820 reveals significant information 
about the four major groups and religions but fails to provide breakdowns 
by gender and age of the population encountered on the island (Table 
11).? 

Catholics held pre-eminence in the slave trade of the island sending large 
numbers of slaves to Brazil as well as islands in the Indian Ocean. Catholics 
also participated, in conjunction with Baniyas, in dispatching approximately 
200 to 250 Africans annually to Portuguese India and Macau between 1780 
and 1830.? The average Catholic resident on the island owned 10 slaves 
while each Baniya and Muslim inhabitant possessed three to four slaves. 
Baniyas and Muslims provided most of the large quantities of clothing and 


? “Mappa da populacao de Goa, Damao, e Dio, 1819’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 308, fls 
653-55. 

a “Mappa da populacao da India, 1831’, Monsoon Collection, HAG 317, folio 219. 

2 “Mappa da populacao de Mossambique de 1820’, Arquivo Nacional de Torre do Tombo, 
Lisbon, Portugal, Ministerio do Reino, maco 499 caixa 622, Pasta M II (avulso). Dr Mary 
Karasch of Oakland University informed me of this valuable census. Ms J enny K. Pilling and 
Dr Ellen Sapega of the University of Wisconsin at Madison and Dr Annamaria Jordan- 
Gschwend of Rapperswil, Switzerland kmdly sent me copies of the census 

? Rudy Bauss, ‘A Critical Survey of the Portuguese Slave Trade from Mozambique to 
Portuguese India and Macau and Comments on Timor, 1750-1850’, unpublished paper 
forthcoming in Camoes Center Quarterly, Summer, 1997. 
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Table 11 
Mozambique Island, 1820 








Owners . Slaves 
Catholics 371 3638 
Baniyas 82 323 
Muslims 71 260 
Total" 524 (11.04 per cent) 4,221 (88.96 per cent) 
Grand Total of owners and slaves* 4,745 





Source: 'Mappa da populacao de Mossambique de 1820', Arquivo Nacional de Torre do 
Tombo, Lisbon, Portugal, Ministerio do reino, maco 499, caixa 622, pasta M II 
(avulso). 

* The onginal source contained a scribal error. The figures given in this table have been 

corrected. 


foodstuffs demanded in Mozambique. The commercial power of the 
Baniyas was such that ‘the viceroy of India granted a full monopoly of 
trade between Diu and Mozambique to a group of merchants described as 
the Company of Mazanes’ from 1686 to 1777.” A minority of 10 per cent of 
the population of Mozambique Island drawn from European, Brazilian, 
Indian, and African Islamic traders controlled the African island with a 90 
per cent composition of negroes. 

Macau, a small narrow peninsula situated 64 kilometres south-west of 
Hong Kong, is located along the Pearl River estuary. The white and black 
populations in the peninsula accounted for nearly 5 ,000 people according 
to census reports extending from 1804 to 1835.7 Blacks came overwhelm- 
ingly from Mozambique as well as a very small, but unknown, number 
from Timor. Africans represented approximately 33 per cent of the total 
population of whites and blacks. A Chinese population of 7,591 legally 
registered inhabitants, primarily men, resided in Macau in 1833. The 
Portuguese granted Chinese citizens the formal right of becoming perma- 
nent residents in Macau in 1793.7 In addition, Parsees resided in Macau. In 
1831, in one of the very few references to castes in any Macau census, men 
constituted 29 persons and women 107 in a total of 136 Parsees. This Indian 
group played a most prominent role in the opium trade between South Asia 
and China and Parsees resided in Macau for decades.” Thus the total legally 


™ Alpers, ‘Gujarat and the Trade of East Africa’, pp. 36-37 and 42. 

25 ‘Mappa de populacao de Macao’, in Correspondencia de Macao, HAG 1314, 1818 (5,043 
people), folio 75; Correspondencia de Macao, HAG 1334, 1831 (4,419 people), folio 106; 
Correspondencia de Macao, HAG 1341, 1835 (4,804 people), no pagination. 

26 Ibid . 

7 ‘Mappa de populacao sinica da cidade de Macao no anno de 1833’, in Correspondencia 
de Macao, HAG 1342, no pagination in volume. Legal Chinese residents totalled 7,591 in 
1833; Jonathon Porter, Macau, the Imaginary City: Culture and Society 1557 to the Present, 
Boulder, Colorado, 1996, p. 81, n. 62. 

za ‘Mappa de populacao de Macao’, Correspondencia de Macao, HAG 1334, folio 106. The 
author counted 14 Parsee tombstones dating from the imtial decades of the nineteenth 
century when he visited the Parsee cemetery in Macau in January of 1982. 
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registered population numbered approximately 12,500 persons comprising 
approximately 3,500 whites, 1,500 blacks, and 7,500 Chinese around 1830. 
Another source records the population of Macau at 29,587 persons in 
1851.5 

The most striking demographic feature of Macau in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century is that both white and black females enjoyed a two 
to one ratio over males. One plausible explanation concerns the maintenance 
of large homes and households. This entailed large numbers of women, 
especially, to care for the spacious homes of foreign traders who owned 
residences in Macau. Since the Chinese refused to grant permission to any 
foreigner to remain under any pretext in Guangzhou (formerly called 
Canton by Europeans) from December until well after the celebration of 
the Chinese new year, usually in February—sometimes in January or 
March, European, Parsee and American merchants either purchased 'or 
leased comfortable homes in Macau. Another hypothesis suggests that an 
active network of prostitutes catered to Chinese and foreigners visiting 
Macau. However, manuscripts of the period that I consulted suggest no 
explanation for the preponderance of females over males in the port. 

Timor, an island located 850 kilometres east of Bali and 650 kilometres 
north-west of Australia, is an integral part of the Indonesian archipelago. 
The population of Dili, the administrative centre and port, totalled 750 
persons of whom 375 were slaves in the 1770s. Thus 50 per cent of the 
populace of Dili came from Mozambique. Population slowly increased as 
Dili had 1,768 white and black inhabitants, including 668 African slaves 
(representing 38 per cent of the population) in 1813.? The recorded figure 
of 1,768 persons actually reflected a 130 per cent growth in the population 
of Dili over a period of approximately 40 years. The impression gained 
from reading the ‘Correspondencia de Macao’ is that the majority of whites 
and Africans resided in Dili with only limited numbers living elsewhere in 
the Portuguese-dominated eastern half of Timor. I encountered neither 
census data nor population figures in any manuscripts I consulted indicating 
the number of Timorese on the island. However, the entire population of 
Portuguese Timor, primarily citizensof Timorese kingdoms residing under 
the nominal control of the Portuguese as well as small numbers of whites 
and blacks, totalled almost 920,000 in 1851.” 


Summary 


Variety and complexity characterised the demographic composition of the 
Portuguese eastern empire. The population of Portuguese India showed 


? Valdez, Almanach, introduction, p. cxix 

> ‘Mappa dos moradores nesta praca Dill, 1813’, Correspondencia de Macao, HAG 1308, 
folio 256. 

? Valdez, Almanach, introduction, p. cxix; see also Clarence-Smith, Third Portuguese 
Empire, p. 74. 
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marked distinctions in religion, race, gender and age. In the Old Conquests 
of Goa, Catholics comprised 85-90 per cent of the population: Based 
exclusively on census reports, Catholics in Goa after 1790 were clearly 
differentiated between ‘pure’ Portuguese descendants and native-born 
Goans. Moreover, Catholic boys accounted for 55 per cent and Catholic 
girls for 45 per cent of the child population in the Old Conquests. These 
figures clearly suggest that the Hindu practice of female infanticide remained 
strong among recent Indian converts to Catholicism. In the New Conquests 
of Goa, Hindus ranged from 85 to 95 per cent of the population. A 
pronounced higher percentage of boys to girls existed among Hindu 
youngsters and clearly more Hindu men than women resided in the total 
population of the New Conquests. Moreover, among males over 60, Hindus 
tended to live longer than Catholics in all areas of Goa. The Hindu and 
Muslim presence gradually increased probably due to the easing of religious 
restrictions during the reign of the Marquis of Pombal (1750-77) coupled 
with the abolition of the Inquisition in Goa in 1812. Ponda in the New 
Conquests and Bardes in the Old Conquests held the largest numbers of 
Muslims in the two areas respectively. Muslims accounted for approximately 
1.5 per cent of the total population of Goa between 1750 and 1830. Finally, 
and perhaps as a foreshadowing of future population trends in Goa, the 
numbers of residents in the Catholic areas of Goa remained virtually 
unchanged from 1750 to 1830. The possibility that significant numbers of 
male Catholic Goans sought employment elsewhere in the Indian Ocean 
basin as early as the period from 1750 to 1830 merits considerable future 
attention. Additional research may support this tentative conjecture. 

The population of Daman doubled from 1785 to 1830. One may even 
hypothesise that the city and adjacent areas, with a population of 32,000 in 
1830, constituted the largest city in the Portuguese eastern empire in the 
1820s and 1830s. However, little is known of this port city during the brief 
but substantial boom in opium trade in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. The small Catholic population of ‘pure’ Portuguese and native 
Catholics accounted for only 5 per cent of total population. The remaining 
95 per cent of the people of Daman, the Gentiles (Hindus as well as 
Muslims), lived longer than Catholics. The longevity of life of Gentiles was 
most striking in Daman where a total of 81 persons lived to be 90 years of 
age and over while no Catholic reached this age in 1785. Finally, Daman 
had significantly more men than women in both 1785 and 1831. 

Diu occupied an exceptional position in predominantly Gentile areas of 
Portuguese India because Gentile males, primarily Hindus, barely out- 
numbered Gentile females. In other Hindu-dominated areas of Portuguese 
India, Hindu males approximated 52-55 per cent of total Hindu population. 
Furthermore, blacks and pardos accounted for almost 5 per cent of total 
population of Diu. This percentage of Africans and pardos in Diu was far 
higher than in any other region of Portuguese India with the exception of 
Panaji and adjacent areas in Goa. 
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Mozambique Island consisted almost 90 per cent of African slaves who 
were owned by Europeans, Brazilians, Indians, and African Islamic owners 
and traders. Catholics were primarily interested in slave trade to the 
Atlantic basin, and secondarily in the sale of chattels in Indian Ocean areas 
as well as the small slave trade to Portuguese Asia. Baniyas and Muslims 
utilised their slaves in commercial activities on the island and mainland and 
also participated in the limited slave tradé between East Africa and Portu- 
guese India. 

The demographic uniqueness of Macau lay in the fact that the maritime 
outpost in China was truly a ‘city of women’. Women constituted approxi- 
mately two-thirds of both the whites and blacks of Macau for at least the 
initial three decades of the nineteenth century. According to the only 
census detailing the Chinese population in Macau, there were approximately 
7,500 legally registered Chinese with men easily constituting the majority 
in the 1830s. The city of Macau housed roughly 12,500 legal inhabitants 
from 1800 to 1830. If one assumes the very plausible fact that significant 
number of illegal Chinese resided in the emporium, then Macau had the 
distinction of being the largest city in Portuguese Asia. Nevertheless, a 
case can be made that Daman with a population of 32,000 was, perhaps, 
the largest city in the 1820s and 1830s in Portuguese Asia. Macau clearly 
possessed more people than the three largest Goan cities of Panaji, Margao, 
and Sirula which all held approximately 10,000 inhabitants in 1820. Little 
documentation on Timor exists but the capital of Dili contained almost 
1,800 whites and blacks in 1813. The native populations as well as the 
whites and blacks occupying the Portuguese-held eastern half of the island 
of Timor accounted for over 900,000 people in 1850. 

In summation, the Portuguese eastern empire had approximately 350,000 
people in Portuguese India, 300,000 persons in Mozambique, from 12,500 
to 30,000 city dwellers in Macau and slightly over 900,000 inhabitants in 
Timor around 1850. Hence the total population was recorded as 1,500,000 
to 1,600,000 residents in the middle of the nineteenth century. An extremely 
diversified population encompassing people in East Africa, India, China 
and the Indonesian archipelago constituted the inhabitants of the Portu- 
guese eastern empire. 
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I am perfectly well, and yet I am sick—that ıs I am sick of India. 

N. Wallich to N. Ward, 4 February 1834 
Had I my life to live over again, it should be in India. 

J.D. Hooker to N. Wallich, 12 June 1850. 


The inherent conflict in the aspirations and expectations of two extremely 
powerful scientists of the nineteenth century, one working on the periphery 
and the other a visiting scientist, is a reflection on their respective places in 
the hierarchy of institutional science. Hooker, it seems, did not have to 
face the tension which followed the shift in the practice of science, a shift 
from an independent scientific activity to a paid profession. Though a 
crucial stage in the making of a scientific discourse, the shift remains outside 
the agenda of the social history of science. With his mental faculties fixed 
outside the given historical context, the social historian of science prefers 
modern vocabulary to assess the merits of scientific discourse. Autonomy, 
self-regulation, excellence, accountability, etc., are some of the commonly 
accepted preconditions against which the power of scientific knowledge is 
tested.' It is, therefore, the outward structure of science, not its direction, 
which represents ‘power’. The social history of ‘colonial’ science is also 
constrained by such narrow explanations which reject anything that was 
not attended to in a ‘professional’ way. Built on the dichotomy of 
‘science and empire’, the popular narrative of ‘colonial’ science has not 
responded to the question of social construction of scientific knowledge, 
community and institutions on the ‘periphery’. In the process it has further 
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deviated from Basalla’s agenda of science beyond the metropolis, an 
agenda which, in addition to the political constraints on science, also 
recaptures its shift from a tribe of data-gatherers into real professionals.” 

Popular histories of colonial scientific discourse, are laden with 
assumptions emerging from the contextual boundaries of colonialism. The 
entire debate is intended to identify the place of science in colonial projects, 
that is, its governmeníality'. ‘Colonial’ science thus emerges as yet another 
‘technique of control’ along with Foucault’s categories of ‘institutions, 
procedures, analyses and reflections’ that allowed power to be exercised 
over populations through political-economic knowledge.? The thrust of the 
argument is built on the assumption that colonial science shared a unity of 
purpose, a consensus imposed by colonial demands. The common myth 
then characterises science as a monolithic, uncontested and efficacious 
project.‘ Even where we have probed and identified the functional role of 
science, the texts are often assumed to express what Stoler calls *a shared 
European mentality, the sentiments of a unified, conquering elite'.5 

At the outset colonising was an array of religious, commercial, admin- 
istrative and exploratory projects that sometimes proceeded in relative 
harmony.‘ Under this assumed thick layer of ‘uniformity of ideological 
function of colonial discourse' wobbles a structure of fractured images built 
on the fundamental division of interests between coloniser and colonised at 
one level and the plurality of colonial projects on the other. The hetero- 
geneity of opinions is not only a specificity of local responses to the social, 
cultural and scientific agenda of colonialism,’ the colonisers have also 
frequently been divided by strategic interests and differing visions of the 
civilising mission. The natural history project was, for example, split between 
impulses to define new lands as vacant spaces for European achievement, 
and a will to define, collect and map the cultures which already possessed 
them. 

A great deal of writing on ‘colonial scientific discourse’ has failed to 
grasp this dispersed and conflicted character of the field. This article 


? George Basalla, ‘The Spread of Western Science’, Science, Vol. 156, May 1967, 
pp. 611-22. 

? Michel Foucault, ‘On Governmentahty',, Ideology and Consciousness, Vol 6, 1979, 
pp. 5-21 (reprinted in Graham Burchell, Colin Gordon and Peter Miller, eds, The Foucault 
Effect: Studies in Governmentaluy, Chicago, 1991). 

* For the conceptual formulation of such common myths in science, see Susan Leigh Star 
and James R. Griesemer, "Institutional Ecology, "Translations" and Boundary Objects: 
Amateurs and Professionals in Berkeley's Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 1907-39’, Social 
Studies of Sctence, Vol. 19, 1989, pp. 387-420. s 

* Ann Laura Stoller, ‘Rethinking Colonial Categories. European Communities and the 
Boundanes of Rule’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 31, 1989, pp. 135-36. 

$ N. Thomas, Colonialism's Culture. Anthropology, Travel and Government, Cambridge, 
1994, p. 97. 

? S. Sangwan, ‘Indian Response to European Science and Technology 1750-1850’, British 
Journal of History of Science, Vol. 21, 1988, pp. 211-32. 
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identifies and rearticulates the contextual sources of inherent tension and 
contradiction which shaped the heterogeneity of the colonial scientific 
project. Dislodging the construct of a monolithic and deliberative image I 
demonstrate the dispersed space of power struggle and a disseminated 
apparatus in the institutional structure of colonial science. In thé process 
the article questions the common myth of the power of professional science 
at one level and of the unity of purpose in colonial science on the other. 
Besides, an inquiry into the structure of 'social interaction' being as important 
as ‘studying high form of elite culture’, also underscores the role of social 
interaction/collision in knowledge generation. 

The scene is set in the early nineteenth century natural history discourse. 
Though tension followed structural changes in almost all segments of 
colonial science, technical and non-technical,’ the collision of opinions 
here spelled out the whole agenda of institutional science in India. The 
shift from individualist avocation to institutional vocation, for instance, 
would have made way for what Latour, et al. call the ‘reign of scientific 
despotism'.? Absence of professional ethics would have caused chaos and 
disorder on the periphery as the neo-professionals began questioning their 
place in the social hierarchy of science. With state seeking to play a 
dominant role in scientific projects there would have been a further polar- 
isation of the scientific community leading to resentment over the claims 
on scientific labours. With these hypothetical propositions we deconstruct 
the conventional image of the colonial scientific project. The whole argu- 
ment is built on evidence emerging from the corresponding network of the 
Banksian era which, as Liah Greenfeld would confirm, is replete with 
community-related issues compared to the scientific tenor of the Newtonian 
corresponding network." 


Opportunities and Frustrations in Science 


Pre-industrial science belongs to natural philosophers. Utilitarians would 
call it a génuine response to the demands of expanding commercial interests. 
With his intellectual faculty. focused on natural resources, the naturalist was 
expected to find new avenues for investment. The state-sponsored agenda, 
according to Lucile Brockway, included the search for a ‘plant that would 


t S. Shapin, Social History of Truth. Civility and Science in 17th Century England, Chicago, 
1994, p. xxii. 

* Jane Insley, ‘Making Mountains Out of Molehills? George Everest and Henry Barrow, 
1830-39’, Indian Journal of History of Science, Vol. 30, No. 1, 1995, pp. 47-55. 

!* B, Latour and S. Woolgar, Laboratory Life. The Construction of Scientific Facts, Princeton, 
1986. 

! Liah Greenfeld, ‘Science in Seventeenth Century England’, Minerva, Vol. 25, 1987, 
p. 116. Resting on mutual appreciation it built a strong sense of community participation. See 
also Ann Secord, ‘Corresponding Interests: Artisans and Gentlemen in Nineteenth-century 
Natural History’, British Journal of History of Science, Vol. 27, 1994, pp. 383-408. 
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fill a current demand, to improve this plant through species selection, 
hybridization, and new methods of cultivation’, to identify the new environ 
for this plant, and to suggest means to process this product for the world 
market.” On his part the naturalist, however, transcended the narrow 
utilitarian working plan. He employed his intellectual resources for theor- 
ising and ordering nature’s kingdom, primarily in order to understand the 
secrets of nature, the functional relations among its different organisms. 
Having reached the limits of temperate floras and facing scarcity of ‘paid 
posts’ in the metropolitan university system, a large number of naturalists 
sought to move out, preferably to the tropics. Initially there being not 
many paid positions available in the outposts either, early transplanted 
naturalists sought placement with local chieftains and missionary establish- 
ments." Some others were accepted in the hierarchy of the colonial state, 
initially without any clear-cut institutional support. 

The first break in this phase of ‘amateurism’ in science came when the 
colonial state appointed a full-time, ‘paid’, ‘Professor of Botany and Natural 
History’ in 1778." Practical requirements of the job, however, did not 
correspond with the title. There being hardly an academic agenda for the 
occupant, he was required to execute official calls which usually concerned 
exploratory voyages. Given its precarious image the post did not enjoy 
much respectability among the scientific community and disappeared from 
the scene without disturbing the hierarchy of institutional science.“ The 
institution which ultimately became a rallying point for the community of 
natural philosophers on the periphery was tlie Calcutta Botanical Garden 
(CBG). Its opening in 1786 gave direction and purpose to the labours of 
men operating from different quarters. In the hierarchy of institutional 
science it was one of the premier scientific institutions of the pre-industrial 
era, having, at one time, an annual budget of Rs 50,000."* For career 


2 Lucile Brockway has underscored this indispensable role of botanists in her discussion on 
the Kew Gardens. L H. Brockway, Science and Colonial Expansion: The Role of the British 
Royal Botanic Garden, New York, 1979. 

? Finding his means too constrained to pursue scientific interests Gerhard Koenig shifted 
from Tranquebar to the Court of the Nawab of Arcot and then to the EIC. Heyne, Wight, 
Carey, Wallich, and Voigt, all began with missionary mandate. H. Stansfield, ‘The Missionary 
Botanists of Tranquebar: The Discovery of Classical Collections of Plants from Peninsular 
India’, Liverpool Bulletin, Vol. 6, No 3, March 1957, pp. 19-42. 

^ In 1778 the Bengal government appointed Dr Gerhard Koenig as Professor of Botany 
and Natural History with a monthly allowance of 40 pagodas. J F. Royle, Essay on the 
Productive Resources of India, London, 1840, p. 49. 

5 Dr Patrick Russell was the second and last appointee to the post who left India in 
December 1788. Though he had thought of Roxburgh as his successor, the government 
winded up the post rather abruptly without calling upon Roxburgh to come over from 
Samalcot. 

^ When Colonel Kyd submitted his plans he gave assurance that ‘the charges attending 
such an institution ought not to exceed 150 or 200 rupecs per month'. R. Kyd to Governor- 
General, 1 June 1786, The Dawson Turner Copies of Sir Joseph Banks's Correspondence 
(hereafter DTC), in the British Museum (Natural History), London (hereafter BM[NH]), 
Vol. 9, ff. 57-67. But the expenditure increased as time went on. In 1826-27 Wallich was 
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conscious professionals it offered a stepping stone to the international 
scientific circle, a near obsession for natural philosophers cut off from the 
mainstream. With paid scientific positions in the outposts becoming prized 
and with so many individuals existing beside one another in so small a 
space, there was a struggle for power affiliated with the post. How did they 
negotiate their terms? Whose right ultimately prevailed and at what cost? 
These are some of the basic issues which presuppose the principles of social 
Darwinism on the periphery. 

Emerging as a military man’s project, the outlay of the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden, was not taken notice of by the emerging colonial scientific com- 
munity for more than five years, primarily because, as Sir Joseph Banks 
later remarked, Col Robert Kyd, the founder Superintendent ‘was not a 
professional naturalist'." Unable to communicate} with the scientific elites 
he remained in isolation during most of his tenure at the garden. Therefore 
when Kyd died in 1792 ‘vested interests’ like Ba prevailed upon the 
India House to appoint someone well versed in the science of botany with 
some practical experience in the tropics. William Roxburgh met these 
specifications. At Edinburgh he was one of the finest students of John Hope, 
a late eighteenth-century leading Linnaean elite outside north Europe. Having 
received his professional training in the nee school of botany, Rox- 
burgh displayed his talents in the Northern Cir where he botanised for 
more than a decade.” Unaware of an impending professional career in 
institutional science Roxburgh was gradually turning to plantations. He 
made all-out efforts to acquire the zamindari rights of Corconda district, 
but failed facing some clever manoeuvrings from vested interests in the 
Revenue Department." It was at this critical stage that he was called by the 

Bengal government to succeed Kyd as head of the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta.” This shift in the fortune of Roxburgh validates the relevance of 
‘refugee’ professionals in science.” 


drawing Rs 50,000 per annum from the treasury. N. Wallich, ‘Report on the Botanic Garden 
of Calcutta 1836-1840’, The Calcutta Journal of Natural History (hereafter CJNH), Vol. 2, 
1842, pp. 288-94. 

17 J, Banks to EIC, 2 August 1806, DTC, Vol. 16, ff. 299-303. 

18 Roxburgh joined the Madras Medical Service in 1776 and in 1782 he shifted to Samalcot 
in Nothern Circars. There he began a small botanical garden to augment his plantation 
interests. 

© Roxburgh's obsession with zamindari had onginated out of his initial interest in plantation 
while stationed at Samalcot. In October 1792 Roxburgh had wanted to obtain some land on 
‘long lease for the cultivation of sugar at Peddipore’. In April 1793 he first ‘contemplated’ 
obtaining zamindari of Corconda district, a wish which could not be fulfilled due to some 
vested ‘interests’ at the Madras Revenue Board. Archival reference of this aborted ‘affair’ in 
MSS-ROX, BM(NH). 

2 Lord Cornwallis to Charles Oakley, 5 July 1793, India Office Library and Records, 
London (hereafter IOLR), E/1/129, ff. 340. 

21 The term ‘refugee’ professional is borrowed from D.E. Allen, ‘The Early Professionals 
in British Natural History’, in From Linnaeus to Darwin: Commentaries on the History of 
Biology and Geology, London, 1985, p. 9. 
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Creation of a botanical garden on the colonial periphery was part of a 
strategy to promote scientific talent outside Europe. But Roxburgh had 
other plans. Burdened with fatherly responsibilities of finding secure posi- 
tions for his fifteen children from three marriages,” he found the Garden 
an ideal place to promote their professional interests. He began grooming 
his eldest son William as his successor, confronting in the process the 
cosmopolitan outlook of the Banksian era.? In 1795 Christopher Smith, 
whose appointment as nurseryman at the Garden was arranged by Sir 
Joseph Banks,” informed his mentor that ‘the Dr. [Roxburgh] will not remain 
long here'. Making a case for his own promotion Smith further noted that 
‘if the Doctor favours me with his interest I flatter myself with success 
here’.* And when Roxburgh finally withdrew to the Cape of Good Hope, 
leaving Smith in charge ‘of everything in his absence’, Smith wondered if 
the Superintendent ‘will return here again’. Roxburgh was, however, 
keen to see his son William appointed his ultimate successor. In April 
1798, he enquired from J.E. Smith, founder President of the Linnaean 
Society of London, if the latter had ‘any friends who have influence with 
the Gentlemen in power about the India House [CoD], or Board of 
Control’. His idea was to first get William appointed as his assistant in the 
garden so that he could later smoothly succeed him.” Though no concrete 
recommendation originated from the India House, there is some reference 
to a clause,having been included in the draft of a despatch from the Court 
of Directors (CoD) in 1800 promising that on the death or resignation of 
the Superintendent, Roxburgh Jr would succeed him. The clause was, 
however, deleted in the final version. Then in 1803, a despatch from 
London reached William in Sumatra ‘assuring him’ of appointment to the 
post at the CBG ‘when it next becomes vacant’.* All these recommendations 
could not be implemented and Roxburgh remained in search of a post for 
his son at the Garden. 

As time went on, competition for a place in the hierarchy of institutional 
science on the periphery became more challenging. A serious contender 


2 R. Desmond, The European Discovery of Indian Flora, New York, 1992, p. 64 

B Sir Gavin de Beer articulates the harmonious relationship between French and British 
scientists during the Napoleonic wars. G. de Beer, The Sciences were Never at War, London, 
1960 

* J. Banks to CoD, 14 May 1793, IOLR, E/1/89, f. 186. Smth had earlier accompanied 
Captain Bligh to the South Seas for procuring breadfruit and carrying the same to the West 
Indies. 

3 C. Smith to J. Banks, 24 August 1795, BM (NH), Banks Correspondence. 

7% C. Smith to J. Banks, 17 September 1795, BM (NH), Banks Correspondence. 7 

? W. Roxburgh to J.E Smith, 23 April 1798, Smith MS, Vol. 25, ff. 53-54, Linnaean 
Society Archive, London (hereafter LSA). Though Roxburgh failed in this mission the same 
Strategy was later successfully employed by J.D. Hooker. In 1855 he began his career as 
Assistant to his father (William Hooker) at Kew and became Director on his father's death in 
1865. 

= CoD Despatch to Government of Bengal, 17 August 1803, IOLR, E/4/654, ff 591-92. 
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emerging on the scene was Francis Buchanan, a medical graduate from the 
University of Edinburgh whose botanical interests had impressed Roxburgh.” 
These two students of John Hope (Buchanan and Roxburgh), had remained 
‘very intimate’ until November 1797. Buchanan was very pleased when 
Roxburgh named a new genus Buchanania.” Until this time Buchanan had 
no clue of Roxburgh's plan. Neither did Roxburgh reveal it when Buchanan 
visited him in Calcutta in November 1797, a few months before the Super- 
intendent finally left for the Cape. Buchanan staked his claim in 1802 
through his one-time friend J.E. Smith." It was born out of pragmatic 
reasons. After returning from Nepal, Buchanan was looking for a place 
like CBG where ‘he could sit quietly and analyse the botanical material he 
' had collected so far'.? 

In 1805 Roxburgh returned to England, apparently to mobilise opinion 
in favour of his son William. Buchanan's political affiliation with Lord 
Welleseley also forced him to accompany the Governor-General when His 
Excellency was recalled by the India House. With both Roxburgh and 
Buchanan in London, the scene was set for a real climax, each using the 
opportunity to muster extra-constitutional support from leading men of 
science in London. While Roxburgh turned to his promoter and one time 
collaborator, Joseph Banks, Buchanan approached J.E. Smith for arranging 
support from some influential directors such as James Bosanquet and Sir 
Abraham Hume of the Royal Society.? With Lady Hume making no such 
commitment Buchanan again approached Smith, this time to persuade her 
to be ‘quiet’ ‘at least. 

Contrary to Roxburgh’s faith in his own devotion to Joseph Banks and 
sincerity towards the interests of the Company, Buchanan sought to raise 
the issue of genuine science, or, to say the least, importance of science in 
the colonial project. His argument met with approval from leading scientific 
elites who had some influence at India House. Making a case for science 
being paramount in the colonial agenda, Banks observed that Roxburgh’s 


? W. Roxburgh to J. Banks, 13 July 1797, British Library, Add. MSS, 33980, f. 102 v. 
Banks, however, thought otherwise Having already gone through Buchanan’s ‘Birmah 
plants’ Banks admired ‘his talents both as a botanist and a geographer’ but refrained from 
rating him above Roxburgh. J Banks to W. Roxburgh, 9 August 1798, British Library, Add. 
MSS, 33980, f. 15. 

” F. Buchanan to J.E. Smth, 15 November 1797, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, ff. 202-5, LSA. 

* Buchanan and Smith had both completed their medical education from Edinburgh in 
1783. Buchanan opted for a colonial career and Smith settled in London and founded the 
Linnaean Society in 1786. A.T. Gage, A History of the Linnaean Society of London, London, 
1938. 

? F. Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 3 March 1802, Smith MSS, LSA. 

? On 3 August 1806 he requested Smith to ‘write to Sir A or Lady Hume (the Dutchess of 
Portland, Viscountess Cremorne, Lady Amelia Hume) requesting them to state to Mr. 
Bosanquet your favourable opinion of me as a Botanist and to solicit him to assist me in my 
pursuits’. F. Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 3 August 1806, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, ff. 216-17, LSA. 

* F. Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 4 November 1806, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, f. 218, LSA. 
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son lacked ‘qualifications which enable a.man to become respectable as a 
naturalist'. Instead of investing on an amateur, the Company, he further 
suggested, should 'search for a person capable of doing credit to this 
appointment’. In his opinion Buchanan was the most eligible candidate at 
that time and his selection ‘will give satisfaction to every naturalist in 
Europe'.5 Concurring with Bank's recommendation the EIC named 
Buchanan as Roxburgh’s heir in January 1807, to be appointed in the event 
of Roxburgh taking retirement.* It was, however, more of a psychological 
victory for Buchanan as Roxburgh refused to retire." On his arrival 
Roxburgh resumed his duties at the Garden and Buchanan was deputed on 
a statistical survey of Mysore, meeting, in the process, ‘the aid and encour- 
agement of Government’.* But his heart was elsewhere.? Writing from 
Gopalpur in Gorakhpur district in November 1813, he informed Smith that 
he wanted to ‘finish’ the survey and return to England as early as possible, 
‘unless some horrible news reach us, for which J am, I assure you, 
trembling'.*? 

The Buchanan episode turned out to be a point of departure so far as the 
struggle for power in colonial science is concerned. It confirmed that 
academic qualifications alone do not earn scientific positions. Positions are 
earned, on the contrary, through rapport, not only with peers but also with 
power brokers. This was very well read by the man who came to succeed 
Roxburgh in 1815. Son of a Danish Jew merchant, Dr Nathaniel Wallich 
had graduated from the University of Copenhagen in 1806 under Professor 
Martin Vahl and J.W. Hornemann." Joining the Danish Mission at 
Serampore (Bengal) in 1807, Wallich came into contact with other ‘natural- 
ists’ in Bengal: W. Roxburgh, H.T. Colebrooke, and W. Carey. His 


55 J, Banks to EIC, 2 August 1806, DTC, Vol. 16, ff 299—303. Banks, however, promised 
to get Roxburgh, Jr appointed against any one of the 'numerous . . . appointments 1n India' 
and even threatened to distance himself from the ‘project unless proper means of providing 
for Dr Roxburgh's son can be devised and carried into execution’. 

* F, Buchanan to J. Hamilton, London, 21 January 1807, Scottsh Record Office, Edinburgh 
(hereafter SRO), GD, 161/18. 

The CoD asked Roxburgh in September 1806, ‘whether it was his intention to resume his 
situation . . . at Calcutta’. Roxburgh responded by desiring to return ‘as early a period as my 
health will permit’. W. Roxburgh to W. Ramsay, Bath, 8 September 1806, IOLR, E/1/114 

* T. Hardwicke to J E. Smith, 4 November 1807, in Lady Smith, ed., Memoirs and 
Correspondence of late Sir James Edward Smuh, London, 1832, Vol II, pp. 118-21. 

» F Buchanan to James Cobb, Secretary, East India House, n.d., 1815, quoted in M. 
Viczany, ‘Imperialism, Botany and Statistics in Early Nineteenth-century India: The Survey 
of Francis Buchanan (1762-1829)', Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 20, No. 4, 1986, pp. 625-60 
(654). It is only a matter of records that Buchanan acted as an interum Superintendent of the 
CBG until the EIC found an ehgible botanist. 

* F. Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 17 November 1813, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, ff. 224-25, LSA. 
Buchanan finally arrived in London towards the end of August 1815. 
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natural allies not only rescued him when Serampore fell to British forces in 
1809 but also persuaded the Bengal government to utilise his services. 
Accordingly in July 1809 Wallich was appointed assistant to Dr Roxburgh.” 
But the honeymoon did not last long and Wallich returned to Serampore. 
In 1812 he retired to Mauritius to recoup his health. Two years later the 
Bengal government commissioned him Assistant Surgeon and placed him 
in charge of the CBG on 24 February 1815. 

This favour to a non-Briton created a mini-storm in the elite circle of 
Calcutta. Conspiratorial movements emerging from various quarters did 
not allow Wallich to concentrate much on botany. Some of these problems 
were engineered by none other than Wallich himself. As administrator 
Wallich was a strict disciplinarian who wished his staff to maintain the 
dignity of the profession. John Roxburgh, head nurseryman, sought to 
impress Wallich with his father’s legacy. Wallich did not encourage that 
and in July 1815 he removed Roxburgh Jr from the post charging him, 
among other things, with negligence of duty and, unfortunately, with 
theft." This ‘harsh’ treatment of the son of an ex-Superintendent was 
exploited by Dr James Hare who sought to expose the misdeeds of the 
scientific monarch. The propaganda led to the removal of Wallich and he 
was asked to ‘deliver over the Garden to Dr Hare’. The ceremonious 
departure took place on 20 April 1816, when a ‘broken hearted’ Wallich 
left the garden within a year of his removing the ‘negligent’ staff.“ National 
pride had been restored. 

In the democratic structure of science nothing is permanent, not even 
oblivion. Wallich used this opportunity to strengthen his social interaction 
particularly with persons who mattered in both science and politics. Ousted 
by local government he sought support from these contacts, both in India 
and England, to come out of ‘those glooming circumstances’.“ The chain 
reaction began from his first abode, Serampore, with William Carey, the 
missionary botanist, inviting others on the periphery to support Wallich, 
‘by far, the fittest man in India’ to head the ‘Establishment’.* Endorsing 


*? Roger de Candolle and Alan Radcliffe-Smith, ‘Nathaniel Wallich and the Herbanian of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’, Botanical Journal of the Linnaean Soctety, Vol. 83, 1981, pp. 325—45 
(326). 

© On7 July 1815 Wallich bluntly told the nurseryman: “You are hereby informed that govt. 


has pleased to direct my removing you from the situation of a nurseryman. You will therefore 
consider yourself out of the employ of this garden since the 24 ultimo being the date on which 
I last wrote to you’. N. Wallich to John Roxburgh, 7 July 1815, IOLR, E/1/140, f. 303. 

^ N. Wallich to J. Banks, Calcutta, 24 July 1817, Banks Correspondence, Vol. 2, Kew 
Archive, London. ` 7 

* Ibid 

^5 W. Carey to J. Fleming, 8 February 1816, and to H T. Colebrooke, 8 February 1816, 
IOLR, E/1/133, ff. 75-76. Interestingly, Carey made no mention of the personal fued between 
Wallich and Hare. Instead he reasoned that ‘Dr. Hare's health is so empared that I can not 
suppose his stay here will be long' 
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Carey’s appreciation of Wallich, John Fleming and H.T. Colebrooke wrote 
a joint letter to CoD.” In the meantime the Bengal government had 
further disappointed the scientific community by appointing, in December 
1816, Thomas Casey, a gentleman ‘never known to have the smallest taste 
for the science’.“ On his part Banks impressed upon the Company man- 
agement that ‘Wallich is a person eminently qualified to fill that station 
with ... advantages to the best interests of the science of Botany’.” 
Pressure from a unified scientific community and Casey's weakness helped 
in the return of Wallich, with the East India House instructing the Bengal 
government to reinstate Wallich in his ‘original’ position. Crowned with 
success, Wallich returned to the ‘terrestrial paradise’ with renewed ‘vigour 
and zeal.” Wallich’s return meant the restoration of pride of a professional 
‘scientist’ albeit not without his share of bitterness." 

On his return Wallich found John Roxburgh back in office, reinstated by 
the caretaker Superintendent Dr Hare.” Although wiser counsels advised 
Wallich not to allow ‘the irritability of his temper to outreach his reason’ ,” 
he resumed his battle against Roxburgh and in March 1819 ruthlessly 
removed him from service,” again on trivial charges.? Roxburgh refused to 
surrender and petitioned to the Governor-General for ‘justice and equality’, 
reminding His Excellency of his father’s services.* Wallich responded by 


? Joint letter from H.T. Colebrooke and J. Fleming to CoD, London, 14 January 1817, 
IOLR, E/1/133, ff. 73-74 

* W Carey toH T Colebrooke, 14 June 1817, IOLR, MSS Eur , B. 230. 

® J. Banks to CoD, 13 January 1817, IOLR, E/1/133, ff 66-67. Banks, in fact, was the real 
adjudicator who concluded his letter with a note of caution: ‘no interruption may take place 
by the interference of any but persons eminently qualified in the progress of your very 
interesting establishment’. 

* On joining Wallich declared that ‘I will accomplish the ends for which it was established, 
or perish in the attempts of accomplishing them’ (emphasis added). N Wallich to J. Banks, 24 
July 1817, Banks Correspondence, Vol. 2, Kew Archive. 

? R Desmond contends, albeit in the absence of ‘all the full facts of the case’, that Wallich 
behaved ‘harshly’ with John Roxburgh. Desmond, The European Discovery, p. 82. 

2 James Hare to C M. Ricketts, Chief Secretary to the GOI, 11 June 1816, IOLR, E/1/140, 
f. 304 C.M. Ricketts to James Hare, 29 June 1816, IOLR, E/1/140, f. 305. 

? T. Hardwick to J Banks, 15 May 1817, British Library, Add. MSS, 9869, f. 21. 

= The dismissal orders read: ‘I am directed to inform you that Government has been 
pleased’ (we still honour this ‘pleasing’ tenor) ‘to remove you from the situation of nursery- 
man to the Hon’ble Company’s Botanic Garden and to appoint Mr. George Potter in your 
room from the 1st Promo’. N Wallich to J. Roxburgh, 23 March 1819, IOLR, E/1/140, f. 
306. : 

5 With Wallich never making a charge-sheet, we may have some details of the incident 
from the accused. The ‘only circumstance’, according to Roxburgh, Jr that afforded Wallich 
even the shadow of a reason for his removal, was his (Roxburgh’s) ‘habit’ of visiting ‘Town 
after 4 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon’ to pay ‘his addresses to a young lady’ whom he married 
a day after the removal. Absence ‘from the garden at that time’, he reasoned, ‘could not . . . 


be considered a breach of duty’. Petition from J. Roxburgh to Governor-General, 31 March 
1819, IOLR, E/1/140, f. 311 
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serving a ‘second and last warning’ giving him barely a week’s time ‘to quit 
the garden'.? The office of Governor-General also refused to revoke the 
dismissal orders.* Although the case lingered on for some time with 
Roxburgh seeking the intervention of the CoD, the fact remains that 
Wallich did not allow a repeat of 1815. In doing so he made a blatant show 
of his absolute powers to scuttle the career of an upcoming botanist. 

Wallich went on to run the garden like a monarch for more than 20 
years. Towards the end of his colonial career he was confronted by a young 
genius William Griffith (1810—45).? In a way Griffith owed his Indian 
career to Wallich whose Indian collections (on display at Frith Street in 
1830) had inspired the young botanist to accept the post of Assistant 
Surgeon in Madras in 1832. In 1835 he was summoned by the Bengal 
government to accompany Wallich and John McClelland, the geologist, to 
ascertain tea plants in Assam. Griffith used the opportunity to assemble 
specimens other than tea plants as the flora was ‘completely new to him’. 
From Wallich’s standpoint, however, that was a wasting exercise and the 
veteran threw away everything except ‘what was new to him’.“ Griffith 
disapproved such ‘positive trifling with science’: ‘One finds a plant, thinks 
it is new by mere reference to Springel or D.C. (de Candolle) and immedi- 
ately claps a name to it and then is angry if another finds the plant, 
determines it to be new, ascertain it and does not adhere to the name of the 
other’.* Besides, with Wallich ‘demanding unquestioning obedience’, 
Griffith found it ‘utterly impossible to pull well’ with a man ‘compound of 
weakness, prejudice and vanity’. Ultimately breaking away from the 
delegation at Jorhat, Griffith went on botanising in the eastern Assam and 
Upper Burma for about 15 months.“ 

There was calm for a few years with memories of ‘encounter’ in Assam 
temporarily buried under the mounting pressure of new assignments. 
McClelland in particular employed the peace time in regrouping his 
resources before a final assault could be launched. He waited for the right 


5 N. Wallich to J. Roxburgh, 5 April 1819, IOLR, E/1/140, f. 308. 

* Lushungton to J. Roxburgh, 16 April 1819, IOLR, E/1/140, f. 309. 

5 George King, a future director of the CBG, observed that ‘while his botanical predecessors 
and contemporaries were men of ability and devotion Griffith was a real genius’ G. King, ‘A 
Sketch of the History of Indian Botany’, Transactions of the British Association for the 
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in Britain. W.H. Lang, ‘William Griffith 1810-1849’, in F.W. Oliver, ed., Makers of Britsh 
Botany: A Collection of Biographies by Laving Botanists, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 178-91. 

© de Candolle and Radcliffe-Smith, *Nathaniel Walhch’, p. 333. 
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€ W., Griffith to Munro, 20 May 1840, Munro Correspondence, ff 111-14, Kew Archive. 
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opportunity. The opportunity originated, not from Calcutta but from 
London, in the guise of the Lindley Commission Report on the manage- 
ment and functional role of the Kew Gardens. Making it a reference point 
McClelland sought to point to a lack of thrust in Wallich’s agenda in the 
garden. Though apparently a positive intervention as far as the direction of 
science on the periphery was concemed, the tenor of the editorial comments 
suggests that McClelland’s criticism was rooted more in his personal 
animosity to Wallich than a genuine concern for science. McClelland, 
however, did not wish a repeat of 1835 when Wallich had rather ruthlessly 
curtailed the energies of a promising naturalist (William Griffith) on the 
periphery. Knowing that Wallich’s influence was ‘not merely local’, 
McClelland’s plan was now to ‘limit its effects to natrualists of mediocrity’, 
who, he thought, might be ‘deceived’.* For Wallich it was a real testing 
time. Unable to confront McClelland he decided to move away from the 
‘pestilential’ climate of Calcutta for the time being. Taking medical leave 
Wallich proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope and South Africa, but not 
before handing over charge to G.O. Voigt (1798-1843), his own countryman 
based at Serampore.” 

McClelland, as J.D. Hooker would describe him, was ‘a preserving 
Scotchman, without much ability, or power of perception’. Besides, he was 
‘blinded by Griffith’s extraordinary ability’.* With Wallich withdrawing 
from the scene McClelland persuaded the Bengal government to recall 
Griffith from Malacca to take charge of the CBG. During his short stay at 
the garden Griffith attempted to replicate a new agenda and layout for the 
garden, ruining in the process the Linnaen model of the garden so religiously 
developed by Roxburgh and Wallich. When Wallich returned from the 
Cape in August 1844 he found his ‘paradise’ in ‘utterly ruined condition’. 
Wallich’s first priority now was to restore order in the garden, not an easy 
task under prevailing social tension. Ill-health only compounded Wallich’s 
problems and he stopped attending to his duties. Finally on 8 February 
1845, a day before Griffith died in Malacca, the veteran desired to ‘leave 
Calcutta immediately as he had had enough of India’.® 


Shaping of a Scientific Institution: Shifting Priorities 


The Calcutta Botanical Garden was born under conflicting claims of the state 
and scientific community on its immediate and long-term aims. Initially the 


*5 CINH, 1842, Vol. 2, p. 292. 

® J. McClelland to W. Swinson, 29 October 1838, Swinson Correspondence, LSA. 

*' For a biographical note on G.O. Voigt, see Rachel S. Voigt's Preface to the Catalogue of 
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Calcutta, 1845, pp. vii-x. 

* Quoted in C. Huxley, Life and Letters of Joseph Dalton Hooker, London, 1918, Vol. 1, 
p. 234. 

* Quoted in de Candolle and Radchffe-Smith, ‘Nathaniel Wallich’, p. 344. 
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East India Company was persuaded by Col Kyd’g reference to ‘the inestim- 
able treasures’ of the country. Promising to ‘outstrip our rivals in every 
valuable production’, Kyd proposed to use the garden ‘as a nursery for 
rearing useful plants’ for further dissemination in the colony. Such reference 
to the link between ‘science and commerce’, as Andrew Grout suggests, 
was a way to promote ‘gentlemanly’ theoretical science outside Europe.” 
Reference to commercial utility of a scientific institution was the order of 
the day. Recommending Charles Wilkin’s plan for an ‘Oriental Repository’ 
at India House to the Directors,” Hastings, the Governor-General of 
India, had actually called it ‘a new and untried system intended for the 
purpose of ingrafting the science of India on the commercial pursuits of the 
Company’.” 

When Kyd’s proposal reached Joseph Banks for his opinion, the imperial 
scientist broadly concurred with the plan, except the proposed size of 50 
acres.” The proposal, he warned, was laden with ‘the seeds of its certain 
dissolution’ as any future Superintendent might be tempted to convert it 
into a plantation estate.“ Kyd, however, rather conveniently overlooked 
the suggestion and when the EIC sent the second set of papers on the CBG 
to Banks he regretted in no uncertain terms that ‘I do not find anything in 
his [Kyd’s] remarks upon it which induce me to change the opinions stated 
therein'." Besides, Kyd showed no inclination toward scientific objects 
associated with the botanic garden. A military man scarcely familiar with 
basic principles of science, he in fact, set aside the ‘scientific’ part which, he 
thought, was only ‘a gratification of luxury’. Kyd, however, was only 
replicating the common English vision of a botanic garden. In sharp 
contrast to Buffon's Jardin des Plants in Paris, or Carl Linnaeus's garden in 
Uppsala, the Kew Gardens in England had progressed under the direction 
of an imperialist like Banks.” A ‘patron of patrons’ he looked upon the 
Gardens as a symbol of imperial science, ‘intended for the reception and 
cultivation of such plants as are brought to it, provided there is likelihood 
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of their proving useful in some shape or other’.” His only concern at this 
stage was to ensure that it should not ‘be appropriated . . . to the affording 
a luxurious retreat for the indisposed members of administration’.” As for 
its scientific role, Banks preferred keeping this in abeyance because Kyd 
lacked basic botanic knowledge.” 

The result was that during Kyd’s tenure the garden was scarcely better 
than a usual nursery. The scientific flavour was actually added by Dr 
William Roxburgh. Spelling out a new agenda for the garden Roxburgh 
not only reinvested in the plantation project but also made a classification 
of some 5,000 species in the garden on the Linnaean system." His scientific 
agenda now inspired Banks to make a distinction between a professional 
botanist and a common cultivator. Reflecting on Kyd’s achievements Banks 
later ridiculed the unprofessional approach of an incompetent amateur like 
Kyd,” though he had himself once recommended Kyd for a suitable reward 
from the Company.* 

The conflicting priorities of Robert Kyd and his successor were rooted in 
ground realities, realities emerging from the marked difference in the 
social and professional backgrounds of the two colonial ‘scientists’. Com- 
pared to Kyd’s military outfit Roxburgh was a real professional, ‘a master 
of every subject in the genera and species, Plantarum'.^ Unlike Kyd, he 
came from university background, his botanical ideas grounded in the 
Linnaean school. With his natural talent and knack for learning Roxburgh 
could surprise his contemporaries by challenging the Linnaean "descriptions 
of Indian plants', many of which, he thought, were ‘exceedingly errorenous'.5 
In the process he also ‘deviated’ from many of Koenig’s descriptions.” In 


? J. Banks to CoD, 12 February 1790, DTC, Vol. 7, ff. 31-33. 
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to J. Banks, 20 February 1803, DTC, Vol. 14, ff. 19-21. 
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short, Robert Kyd and W. Roxburgh came from different backgrounds, 
lived in different situations, and were required to work on different prior- 
ities. 

Nevertheless, Banks had now underscored the scientific role of the 
Botanic Garden and conversely that of the botanist in charge of furthering 
the cause of science. The new agenda later confronted Roxburgh when he 
sought a place for his son in the Garden. Francis Buchanan, himself a true 
Linnaean, accused Roxburgh of promoting mediocrity on the periphery. 
Trying to secure public sympathy he announced that Roxburgh had no 
concern for genuine science, and'that the Superintendent only needs a 
*cultivator' in Calcutta." For Buchanan it was a much more serious assign- 
ment, especially because, as he himself defined, 'a part of the duty of that 
office should be to describe the vegetable productions and to communicate 
these descriptions to the learned of Europe’.* Buchanan's request to Lady 
Hume was also blended with the argument of ‘promoting science in the 
Court'. Knowing her sympathy for Roxburgh he sought to assure her that 
even if she lent her support to him she would do ‘no injustice’ to Roxburgh 
‘unless she be of opinion, like Roxburgh, that science is not a proper 
requisite for the office’.” Later on Banks also bought this argument and 
advised the Company to appoint Buchanan as Roxburgh's successor instead 
of an amateur pretender like John Roxburgh. : 

Priorities of the colonial scientific project were decided by prevailing 
intellectual standards and international norms, particularly the norms 
emanating from home. Therefore, when Buchanan and to some extent 
Banks, insisted on the scientific role of the Garden they did not know that 
the neglect of more practical advantages would emerge as a point of 
dispute in the near future. Wallich, who negotiated the dual responsibility 
during his long tenure as head of the CBG, was criticised by the local press, 
particularly the editor of the Calcutta Journal of Natural History for attend- 
ing to ‘more congenial and philosophical purposes’.” John McClelland, the 
editor, was inspired by the Treasury Commission report (1840) on the 
functional role of the Kew Gardens which deplored the lack of ‘unity of 
purpose and central direction’ at Kew.” Taking note of its recommendations 
the British Parliament finally brought the Gardens under W.J. Hooker, 
` thus promising a more practical input from a central scientific institution. 
Conversely, the Report of the Lindley Commission was a call for rearti- 
culating the agenda of colonial botanital gardens. 
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McClelland reproduced an abridged version of this report in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History.” Hailing it as ‘the commencement of a new era’ 
he sought to demonstrate ‘the little disposition that now exists at home to 
allow public institutions to become subservient to the private convenience 
of individuals’.” His main interest, therefore, was to draw public attention 
to the state of affairs at the CBG. Commenting on a report from Wallich 
on the progress of the CBG,* McClelland sought to draw a parallel 
between the present status of the CBG and the pre-1841 Kew Gardens. He 
made a public display of the dwindling practical results of the Garden, 
challenging Wallich to *mention a single useful plant for which India is 
indebted to the Garden under his management." In the process he even 
dismissed Wallich's claims of having plants transferred to local nurseries 
and botanical gardens the world over,* including the well-known China tea 
project which involved distribution of some 40,000 seedlings of tea plants, 
a feat which had been appreciated by J.D. Hooker, a future doyen of 
British botany.” All that McClelland desired in the end was an enquiry into 
the functioning of the CBG. ‘What would Professor Lindley say’, he 
demanded, ‘to a Botanical Garden without cultivation, without arrange- 
ment, without nomenclature, without an herbarium—without an object.” 

In addition to the tension caused by the great divide between commercial- 
ised and scientific agendas of the garden, disputes in colonial science were 
also rooted in the ideological differences between two opposing principles 
of science. ‘Inventing systems’, as David Allen calls it, was one of the 


* ‘Botanical Garden at Kew: Report of Professor Lindley upon the Present Condition of 
the Botanical Garden at Kew’, CJNH, Vol. 2, 1842, pp. 431-34. 

® Ibid. 

* N. Wallich, ‘Report on the Botanic Garden of Calcutta’, CJNH, Vol. 2, 1842, 
pp. 288-94. 

5 Ibid., p. 291. 

* The following table showing plants sent from the CBG during 1836-40 was included in 
Wallich's report. 
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Destination No. of Total Cases 
sorts of No 
plants 
eee 
Plants sent to England 4,251 5,645 261 
—to France 1,392 1,612 58 
—to British Colonies 414 602 25 
—to Africa 427 1,787 39 
—-to Stations in India beyond Calcutta 1,609 8,177 128 
—10 Residents in Calcutta and its vicinity - 172,109 145 


CJNH, Vol. 2, 1842, p. 288. 


? J.D. Hooker, The Himalayan Journal, London, 1854, Vol. 1, pp. 4-5. 
* ‘Botanical Garden at Kew: Report of Professor Lindley', p. 431. 
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‘fashionable amusements’ of the eighteenth century.” The race for systems 
intensified with the flow of specimens from the ‘new’ lands. Carl Linnaeus 
stunned the ‘gentleman’ naturalist by ‘inventing’ a classification system 
grounded in the sexual life of plants. The French and British disallowed the 
Linnaean ‘sexual’ appeal from making a total sweep.’ The proponents of 
the natural system who would not accept anything less than ‘overall similar- 
ities between plants’, thought it was too ‘artificial’ in spirit (since it arbitrarily 
concentrated on one external visible feature) .'" The resistance in England 
was, however, faltering especially during the Banksian era. Joseph Banks 
was himself baptised in the Linnaean school, investing ‘much of his scientific 
reputation in the Linnaean arrangement of his own outstanding herbarium 
in London'.'* Erasmus Darwin employed his poetic talents to introduce 
the English readers, especially ‘the ladies and other unemploy’d scholars’, 
to the anatomy of the Linnaean system in lighter vein.'? In academic circles 
John Hope popularised the Linnaean principles among upcoming botanists 
at Edinburgh. 

The two lieutenants of the Linnaean principles, Banks and Hope, had, in 
return, a lasting influence on colonial ‘foot soldiers’. In India, early 
nineteenth-century naturalists had allegiance to either Banks or Hope, and 
a few like Roxburgh and Buchanan, to both. Naturally the first phase was 
dominated by the Linnaeans. The adoption of the Linné model was rooted 
as much in their professional leanings as in tbe intellectual capacity of early 
colonials. It was an opening for them to interact with the dominant metro- 
politan elites. Roxburgh, in particular, developed a corresponding relation- 
ship with J.E. Smith, President of the Linnaean Society, though he accepted 
his own ‘ignorance of the present Linnaean system'.'"* Adoption of Lin- 
naean nomenclature also involved commercial considerations. With the 


9? D.E. Alien, The Naturalists in Britain: A Social History, Harmondsworth, 1976, p. 38. 

™ David Allen contends that the Linnacan system only swept countries with ‘an ideological 
vacuum’ and was resisted successfully in France and Britain. Allen, Naturalists ın Britain, 
p. 40. 

9! Keith Thomas, Man and the Natural World: Changing Attitudes in England 1500-1800, 
Harmondsworth, 1983 (reprint 1987), p. 65. 

7 J, Brown, ‘Botany for Gentlemen: Erasmus, Darwin and The Loves of the Plants’, Isis, 
Vol. 80, 1989, p. 599. 

V? Ibid, 

™ A.G. Morton, Jokn Hope 1725-1786: Scottish Botanist, Edinburgh, 1986, p. 5. 

"5 Basalla uses the term for technicians, instrument-makers and other helping hands. 
Basalla, ‘Spread of Western Science’, p. 618. Robert Stafford extends it to the battery of 
explorers and geologists dispatched by Roderick Murchison, ‘the general in science’, to the 
overseas lands. Robert A. Stafford, Scientist of Empire: Sir Roderick Murchison, Scientific 
Exploration and Victorian Imperialism, Cambridge, 1989, p. 194. Roy MacLeod also finds the 
‘scientific soldiers’ serving ‘imperial interests in geology, botany, meteorology, astronomy, 
agriculture and forestry’ in the British colonial possessions from ‘India to Canada’ Roy M. 
MacLeod, ‘On Visiting the “Moving Metropolis”: Reflections on the Architecture of Imperial 
Science’. Historical Records of Australian Science, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1982, p. 11. 

1% W. Roxburgh to J.E. Smith, 27 October 1797, Smith MSS, Vol. 8, ff. 197-98, LSA. 
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transplanted Europeans being ‘the chief purchasers’ of natural history 
books on the periphery Latin would have far more selling potential than 
Sanskrit." In fact there were more demands for the Linnaean literature 
from drawing room botanists who consider it no more than delightful ‘print 
material’ to be enjoyed during ‘hours of leisure’. 

There was, however, a whole lot. of difference between such self- 
professed botanists and a hard core Linnaean like Buchanan. In his com- 
mentary on Roxburgh’s, Hortus Malabaricus Buchanan ridiculed his one 
time colonial colleague for introducing ‘the monstrous innovations and 
unnecessary slang’ into the Linnaean language, especially the ‘vile names, 
unclassically derived from the Greek . . . producing words more intolerable 
than the worst of those expelled by Linnous’.'” Buchanan also ridiculed ‘de 
Candolle, Kunth and other Goths', the anti-Linnaeans whom 'Brown has 
been riding and abetting’. The core group, he noted, ‘do not seem to 
understand the difference between an order and a genus in the proper 
sense laid down by Linnaeus'.'^ Though Buchanan's ‘growl at innovation’ 
could be a reflection on the mental state of a ‘retired’ and ‘idle’ ex-colonial, 
he was genuinely concerned with the growing opposition to Linnaean 
principles both in England and on the periphery. 

The early 1820s in England witnessed the replacement of the old gener- 
ation of British naturalists—Banks, Solander, and Dryander—by a young 
generation imbued with national ideology. Reasserting their faith in the 
genius of a local hero (John Ray), younger botanists like Robert Brown 
began returning to the natural system. Even Banks in his later years had 
begun to ‘fancy’ the natural order of Jussieu ‘to be superior to those of 
Linnaeus’. In December 1817 he wrote to Smith stating that ‘the French 
had taken all Linnaeus had done as his own; and having thus possessed of 
an elegant and substantial fabrick, has done much towards increasing its 
beauty, but far less towards any improvement in its stability’."" With the 
‘Linnaean fortress’ reeling under constant threat from followers of rival 
schools of botany, not only in England but all over Europe, Smith turned 
to ‘classical botanists’ like Wallich for support ‘against illiterate botanists’. 
The colonials, he thought, were ‘competent to take the lead, to consider 
and to study to keep the science as classical, elegant, and correct as 
possible'.' Colonial appreciation of the Linnaeans was, however, also 


?" F. Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 27 October 1815, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, ff. 228-29, LSA. 

"* See, for example, Captain Hardwick’s note to J.E. Smith, 8 July 1819, Smith MSS, Vol. 
5, ff. 57-58, LSA. 

'? F. Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 5 November 1825, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, ff. 251-52, LSA 

™ F, Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 25 May 1824, Smith MSS, Vol. 2, f. 250, LSA. 

"! J, Banks to J.E. Smith, 25 December 1817, in J E. Smith, ed., A Selection of the 


Correspondence of Linnaeus and Other Naturalists, from the Original Manuscripts, London, * 


1821, Vol. 2, pp. 577-78. 
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receding over the years. The orientalist William Jones remained 'savvy 
about the Linnaean language'.'? ‘The allegory of sexes and nuptials’, Jones 
retorted, 'even if, it was complete, might, I think, have to be discarded, as 
unbecoming the gravity of men, who, while they search for truth, have no 
business to influence their imagination."^ Jones sought to replace the 
Linnaean nomenclature with Sanskrit names of Indian plants arguing that 
Linnaeous himself would have adopted them had he known the learned 
and ancient language of this country.”” 

The tension between Wallich and Griffith was also a reflection of the 
contesting claims between the Linnaeans and anti-Linnaeans on the peri- 
phery. Griffith, who was trained outside the classical school of botany, was 
more than a common professional. Compared to Wallich's personal 
attachment to the Garden, which was near religious in spirit, Griffith used 
it as ‘an open-air laboratory’. He had ‘ladders propped up against certain 
trees to examine more closely progressive changes in inflorescence and 
fruitification’."* Pseudo-environmentalists may pull Griffith up for being 
‘cruel’ to living plants. The botanist was only following the experimental 
norms of science. Far from being blinded by ‘established’ judgments, 
Griffith evolved his own experimental practice of studying plant physiology. 
Making a dig at, what he used to call, ‘dried-plant botanists’, Griffith 
ridiculed that 


Botanists don’t study their subjects but plunge into it nose and crop, and 
without ultimate study of structure and physiology, how is it possible to 
find even a false key to the real structure and natural arrangement. To 
work on composital one should make a large garden, study the genera 
from the embryo upwards and first of all seize on the true modification 
of structure and the actual marks for the divisions of all ranks. This is 
never done.’” 


Griffith went on to reject ‘the casual, informal layout that had evolved 
over the years’, that is, the Linnaean system of classification.!* The entire 
tract, he reported, was ‘overgrown with trees, many of the plants were not 


15 W, Jones to J. Banks, 18 October 1791, DTC, Vol. 7, ff. 267-70. 

4 The Asiatic Researches, Vol. 2, 1790, p. 348. 

15 The Astatic Researches, Vol. 4, 1795, p. 237. In the narrative of colonial discourse British 
interest in local languages is seen as a part of the colonising mission. Knowledge and 
governmentality being ‘mutally constitutive’, the colonials armed at conquering knowledge. 
B.S. Cohn, ‘The Command of Language and the Language of Command’, in R. Guha, ed., 
Subaltern Studies, Vol. 4, Delhi, 1985, pp. 276, 283-84. One wonders if Jones's faith in 
Sanskrit and his opposition to Linnaeans’ scientific despotism was genuine or backed by 
political considerations. 

"6 Desmond, The European Discovery, p. 96. 

17 W. Griffith to Munro, Malacca, 9 November 1844, Munro Correspondence, ff. 111-14, 
Kew Archive. 

15 Desmond, The European Discovery, pp. 95-96 
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labelled, both the herbarium and the library were in a mess’. He sought to 
replace it with the ‘natural classification of Jussieu, and de Candolle’. An 
over-zealous Griffith thus ended up destroying the amenities of the garden. 
The trees that had protected the plants from the full force of the sun were 
ruthlessly removed with the result that ferns died in the absence of shade. 
His scientific axe fell on many trees such as teak, mahogany, cinnamon, 
clove, and dearest of all, the Amherstia.'? 

When Wallich returned from the Cape in August 1844 he complained to 
J.D. Hooker, ‘Where is the stately matchless garden that I left in 1842? Is 
this the same as that? Can it be? No-no-no!'"? Hooker also disapproved the 
‘well-meant but ill-judged attempt to render a garden a botanical class- 
book." 


Appropriating the ‘Pearls’: The Savants, State and ‘Foot-soldiers’ 


In an era when ethics concerning ownership of natural history materials 
acquired on the job were not well established, natural history collections 
were often assets in recognition.” The colonial collectors were not ignorant 
of this fact and therefore showed exemplary skills in negotiating with the 
staté and the dominant metropolitan elites. Natural history collections 
were, at the same time, a source of information for persons left behind. 
The whole project was, therefore, to arrange a wider dissemination of such 
scientific knowledge through the agency of distribution, exchange and 
publication. A gréat amount of tension in colonial science was caused by 
conflicting claims on scientific collections: claims of actual collectors, the 
State and the metropolitan interests. The tension reflects the increasing 
control of the state on personal cabinets as well as the expanding network 
of professionai scientists on the periphery. At the same time it also spells 
out the terms of the centre-periphery model of science. 

Away from the mainstream the colonials began negotiating the publication 
of their scientific results, often in agreement with metropolitan scientists. 
Some of the joint projects were completed on mutual agreement. Koenig’s 
manuscript, for instance, was published by Banks in association with 
William Roxburgh. But there was always some risk in the business, amount- 
ing to the piracy of scientific labours. In 1794 Buchanan had accompanied 
Michael Symes’s embassy to the Court of Ava where he made extensive 
botanical collections. On his return to Bengal Buchanan sent his drawings 


'5 de Candolle and Radcliffe-Smrth, ‘Nathaniel Wallich’, p. 343; Desmond, The European 
Discovery, pp. 95-96. 
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and descriptions to the CoD. The materials finally reached Banks. Eight of 
these drawings later appeared in Symes's Account of an Embassy to the 
Kingdom of Ave sent by the G.G. of India in the year 1795 (1800), albeit 
without any reference to the fact that the drawings actually belonged to 
Buchanan. The ‘omission’ understandably offended the collector botanist.'? 

On his return from India Buchanan negotiated publication of Ganges 
Fishes with a publisher in Edinburgh, not an easy task for an ex-colonial. 
With his publisher going slow on the project Buchanan accused that 
‘Scotch tradesmen like many of their neighbours are entirely destitute of 
principle’. He feared that the publisher ‘intends to cheat me, having 
allowed the account of Nepal for nothing on condition of publishing the 
fishes'.'* Having ‘received so much trouble with the publication of Gangetic 
fishes’ Buchanan decided to ‘do very little more in pursuit of science’ 
perceiving ‘that most of the dealers in this commodity here at least are very 
great rogues’. The same materials were later plagiarised by John Edward 
Gray, editor of Hardwicke's Illustration of Indian Zoology (1830-32). 
*Nearly all the fishes' in it were copied 'exactly from figures in Buchanan's 
unpublished drawings without acknowledgement of the source from which 
they were derived'."5 On the contrary the editor Gray claims on the title 
that all drawings come from Hardwicke's collections. Though Hardwicke 
was knowr for his professional honesty," the damage had been done, 
albeit by a careless editor. 

Failing to get proper recognition Buchanan decided not to part with his 
materials. He managed to do so until the time of his final' departure from 
India in 1814 when financial difficulty forced him to offer his collection to 
the Bengal government, supposedly in exchange for free transport. It was 
during this negotiation that Lord Moira, the new Governor-General, con- 
fiscated over 500 of Buchanan’s drawings,” ruling that the drawings were 


‘3 F Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 14 February 1795, Smith Correspondence, Vol. 2, f. 199, 
LSA Later he was ‘cheated’ posthumously by Montgomary Martin who produced ‘a slipshod, 
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Antiquités, Topography and Statstics of Eastern India, 3 Vols, London, 1833-38. 

4 F Buchanan to J.E Smith, 7 November 1818, Smith MSS, Vol 2, ff. 237-38, LSA 

3 F, Buchanan to J.E. Smith, 18 July 1819, Smith MSS, Vol 2, ff. 239-40, LSA. 

"5 J. McClelland to W. Swinson, 29 October 1838, Swinson Correspondence, LSA 
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essentially part of the ‘official’ work of a government servant.’ Buchanan, 
on the other hand, claimed their custody, ‘the vigor of his defence being an 
index of the timé he had invested in them’."' Lord Moira used his political 
wisdom and argued that the natural history section in Buchanan’s survey 
was so ‘vague and indistinct as to be absolutely useless in the absence of 
accompanying drawings'.'? The judgment prevailed and Buchanan left for 
home without his treasure. 

On reaching London, Buchanan met Smith in order to put some pressure 
on ‘that generous protector of science’, Lord Moira.'? He desired Smith to 
negotiate with Lord Moira the recovery of the ‘confisticated materials’: ‘If 
through your interference his Lordship could be made sensible of the 
nature of his conduct and to make a suitable apology I should be much 
happier than by publically exposing his meanness’.™ He also made a 
representation to the CoD challenging the extra-constitutional interference 
with his 'authority' to publish something prepared by a ‘painter’ attached 
to his surveying team. In response the Court asked the Bengal government 
to send the material 'home immediately', a request which was not attended 
to. Buchanan was worried about ‘what that animal [Lord Moira] may do 
with them in the interim’. Gradually the Directors also lost interest in the 
case. Buchanan wore the resigned look of a condemned man, condemned 
not only by power brokers on the periphery but also by the Company he 
had served for more than 20 years. In desperation he decided not to ‘ask 
them either for drawings, manuscripts or specimens’. 

His personal loss notwithstanding Buchanan, however, sought to explain 
the public utility of his collections, an added advantage which might earn 'a 
credit to the company government'."5 The case was again referred to the 
Bengal government. James Hare, now at the CBG, scuttled it again arguing 
that the colonials needed the materials for consultation and their absence 
would ‘put the end to natural history for the present in India'. The self- 
proclaimed botanist had earlier disapproved H.T. Colebrooke's decision to 
allow John Roxburgh to take his father's drawings. The transfer of 
Buchanan's materials, he argued, would blot out ‘every trace of natural 
history in India'.'? Paradoxically, though the collections never went to 
Buchanan it is no less unfortunate that despite Hare's self-claimed concern 
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for science on the periphery the materials remained unused until McClelland 
retrieved them ‘by accident’ from the library of the CBG in 1838.8 

In the emerging network of corresponding interests such personal experi- 
ences helped others to play safely.” Having forfeited his colonial collec- 
tions Buchanan left a note of caution for others on the periphery. He was 
more sympathetic to Wallich whom he advised to ‘take greater care of 
yours and never part with it’. The zest of his advice to Wallich was not to 
throw ‘pearls before swine, but collect largely and keep your collection for 
the learned of your own country’ (emphasis added). Did Wallich pay 
heed to his counselling, and did that save him running into the fate of his 
predecessor? 

Nathaniel Wallich was a prolific plant hunter. This is evident from his 
forays into the unexplored regions of South East Asia. Besides, Wallich 
had ‘collectors’ and contacts, both ‘native’ and European, scattered in 
different corners.” His natural history collections, therefore, would surpass 
anything assembled till then by any individual or group of naturalists. Not 
only a great plant hunter, Wallich was also a populariser of science, giving 
lectures to natives in the Botanical Garden. It was part of his concern for a 
wider dissemination of scientific knowledge that Wallich decided to distri- 
bute his entire Indian collections among individuals and institutions belonging 
to different countries. With that project in mind he sailed for England in 
the summer of 1828 carrying with him some 30 large crates of dried plants 
for distribution.” Wallich became a known figure in London much before 
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his arrival as ‘gentlemen’ naturalists discussed about his eastern treasures 
in meetings of the Linnaean Society, over dinner and in coffee houses.“ 
On arrival Wallich sought the approval of the CoD for distributing samples 
of his materials among some 40 continental scientists and institutions. The 
Court approved the proposal with ‘unequalled munificence’, further adding 
that Wallich was free to include the material he had earlier deposited at 
East India Museum. The Linnaeans helped the visiting colonial in hiring 
two floors of a house in Frith Street, Soho, close to their own meeting 
place. 

The project took off under clouds of suspicion created by so many 
individuals and institutions in Britain and other continental centres ‘com- 
peting for the donation of specimens'. That the common Englishman felt 
alarmed by the possibility of ‘others’ stepping in to 'steal the glory of 
international scientific discovery' from India, was earlier demonstrated in 
1829 when James Herbert, editor of a local scientific journal in Calcutta, 
called upon the British scientific elites to investigate the geology of India. 
He had then warned that if they failed to do so ‘there were plenty of others' 
like Victor Jacqumont, a visiting French naturalist, who would ‘carry off 
many of the triumphs which ought to have been ours long ago’.'* A similar 
sentiment was now noticed by Alphonse de Candolle, a young Genevan 
law student and a future noted plant geographer who was deputed by his 
botanist father Augustin Pyramus de Candolle to receive their share. 
Informing his father of the mounting pressure on Wallich, de Candolle 
noticed that English botanists generally ‘disapprove Wallich’s exotic 
liberalities'.'" Further alarmed by the ungenerosity of the EIC de 
Candolle warned his father that once Wallich returned to Bengal, the 
remaining materials ‘will be placed under lock and key and buried for 
ever'. ^ 

Alphonse de Candolle, it seems, was unduly interested in gossip and his 
fears were, in all possibility, born out of his own imagination about the self- 
interest of ‘English’ botanists. In his correspondence with W.J. Hooker 
and other British botanists Wallich is not only silent on de Candolle's 
allegations, he even acknowledges the generous support received from 
almost all the leading ‘English’ botanists including, of course, Robert 
Brown, who is the main culprit in de Candolle's story.'? Nevertheless 
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Wallich’s stay in England on this occasion was not free from controversy. 
In June 1828 Wallich had taken two years leave on health grounds. But the 
project he undertook on arrival in London involved making arrangement 
of ‘all the representatives of each species from the different collections 
under their respective families and genera, each species having at least a 
provisional name attached to it'.^ Wallich made a promising start with 
useful support and guidance from visiting naturalists from all over the 
continent.“ The project had barely taken off when his leave period ended. 
Wallich approached the CoD for extension which was granted immedi- 
ately.” 

The Court, however, ran into ‘a pretty prickle’ when it sent the letter to 
Wallich before obtaining sanction from the Board of Control (BoC).'? 
Under normal circumstances that would have been only a routine admin- 
istrative formality. The BoC was never known to have ‘troubled themselves in 
any matter of small interest or in short in anything that was not of great 
political or financial importance’. In a departure from its usual procedure 
the Board rejected Wallich's application. The colonial botanist was perplexed 
to find Lord Ellenborough, the Chairman, setting ‘his benign and sweet 
face against it'.'5 More so because Wallich had a ‘very long interview’ with 
Ellenborough on his arrival in London.“ ‘Am I to suppose’, he now 
wondered, ‘his Lordship had been turned against me? Oh no—what can a 
worm-like man as I am have done to him or any body else?” There was 
thus, as Wallich feared, ‘something unexplainable’ at the bottom."* It 
could have been a matter of finance or, if we accept de Candolle's sugges- 
'tion, the self-interest of British botanists. On his part Ellenborough was 
only trying to impose some kind of financial rationality in Company admin- 
istration. He found it unwise to retain a colonial botanist at the cost of 
£1,200 per annum. ‘The amount’, he reasoned, ‘is really disturbing for an 


19 de Candolle and Radchffe-Smith, ‘Nathaniel Wallich’, pp. 331-32 

5 Among the British botanists who frequented his 61, Frith Street ‘laboratory’ were big 
names like John Lindley, Robert Brown, J. Bentham, W.H. Hooker, Robert Graham and 
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Wallich to R. Graham, 14 May 1830, Indian Letters, 1818-31, Vol. 1, f. 77, Kew Archive. 
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embarrassed government’, and criticised the principle of economising on 
‘matters of essential importance, for the publication of a botanical work’. 

Whatever his compulsion, the Chairman’s decision stalled the process of 
knowledge dissemination. When a new consignment of plants from Assam 
reached Wallich in May 1830 he could not control his emotions: ‘Oh my 
plants—my plants? What shall be their fate when I am gone? All will be 
lost at least to me utterly for ever." ? Fortunately Ellenborough was not to 
stay for long at India House. ‘Within two years he turned the Company’s 
home government inside-out.’ A gentleman by birth he was convinced that 
gentlemen were born and not made. The ‘merchant directors’ were ‘fools’ 
to him and he was tactless enough to tell them so.'* The Directors on the 
other hand were relieved to send him off to India in place of Lord 
Auckland as Governor-General.'* No one could have been more happy at 
the ‘favourable turn of events’ than Wallich. ‘I am a gainer’, he announced, 
‘by Lord E. being turned out’.'® 

The new Chairman, Charles Grant, was, as Wallich found this ex- 
colonial, just the opposite in ‘tenor and style’ of Ellenborough.™ Besides, 
Wallich was a master in the art of using his contacts. His new supporter at 
the East India House, Lord Astley, advised him to arrange ‘a short but 
strong letter’ from his ‘botanist friends’ giving their opinion about ‘the 
necessity’ of his staying back in England.'5 Almost all the leading British 
botanists—John Lindley, J. Bentham, R. Graham, Henslow, W.J. Hooker, 
R. Brown—obliged Wailich.'* Support also came from a few continental 
botanists including A.P. de Candolle who impressed upon the EIC the 
need to allow Wallich to stay in England until the completion of his 
project.'* In February 1831 the ‘insiders’ at India House informed Wallich 
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that ‘the Chairman is favourable and many if not most or nearly all the 
Directors are equally ready to promote your wishes'.'9 The ‘horrid time 
of anxiety and suspense’ ended with the ‘kindest news’ coming four weeks 
later,'? news which, as Wallich stated modestly, confirmed the ‘triumph’ of 
the collective exertions of the scientific community over political interven- 
tions.” 

Such collective exertions supporting the interests of colonial scientists 
reflect the growing social respect towards men from the periphery. Con- 
versely, it presupposes the terms on which the metropólitan elites parti- 
cipated in the discourse of colonial science. Their participation emerges in 
part as a strategy to promote science outside Europe. Their role was 
largely determined by their attitude to the colonial scientific project in 
general and colonial collectors in particular. In popular narrative the 
metropolitan elites, however, emerge as dominant elites who not only 
spelled out the agenda for men on the periphery but also appropriated 
their results for their own intellectual advancement. This very idea of 
mental superiority would have caused a certain amount of tension between 
the savants and the ‘foot-soldiers’. Demonstrating their collective identity 
the colonials negotiated not only the exchange of scientific collections but 
also their place in institutional science. Roxburgh sought Smith’s support 
for his son in exchange of ‘a grateful correspondent and assistant in 
India’.”’ Naturally, in the exchange business the metropolitan were. the 
‘chief gainers’. 

Confronting such self-interest the colonials resisted appropriation of 
their, results by the ‘absentee-landlords’ of science. William Jones had 
wished that Koenig bequeath his manuscript to someone from the peri- 
phery—Russell for instance, and not Banks, who, he thought, would be far 
too busy te do anything about it.'? Banks, however, showed exemplary 
restraint in appropriating collections originating on the periphery. On the 
contrary his interest in colonial scientific projects was inspired by genuine 
demands of science and imperialism. He invested his own resources in the 
publication of scientific works. His successors lacked that energy and 
commitment and as Buchanan and Wallich later noticed, they were ‘either 
incapable, or too busy [as Lindley or Hooker] or would accept and do 
nothing [like Brown]’.’” Even a committed Linnaean like J.E. Smith was 
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found to be ‘indolent’. Buchanan had in fact lost his Nepal collections 
through Smith.” 

Contesting claims over scientific labours also reflect the acceptance of 
scientific knowledge as an object of dispute between actual performers and 
the sponsoring agency. Commanding political authority the colonial state 
assumed that natural history discoveries made in their service and techno- 
logical manuals developed by paid experimenters, ‘not to say under their 
masterly direction’, were their property." Acquisition of personal cabinets 
by the colonial state or its representatives reflected the rise of the power of 
institutions and the state to possess and control the ‘kingdom of naturé’.'* 
It was, in part, assured by the ‘contractual obligation’ between the state 
and paid performers.'” Such obligation, according to Stephen Pumfrey, 
"betokened a much lower status’ for performing scientists."* The obligation 
was even more stringent for those negotiating with the short-term interests 
of a joint stock company, elevated to a political authority.” 

Buchanan’s repeated failure in claiming his natural history drawings is a 
case in point. Lord Moira, the Governor-General, and James Hare, the 
caretaker head of the CBG, symbolising state power, would not allow him 
to take away anything even supposedly ‘earned at state expense’. The rule 
was again invoked to recover William Roxburgh’s natural history drawings 
which had inadvertently, fallen into the hands of John Roxburgh. In this 
case the state representatives would not listen to pleas that Roxburgh Sr 
had paid for the drawings. The state, on some occasions, also operated 
through working scientists allowing the dominant partners to deprive lesser 
souls of their personal cabinets. When McClelland returned from Assam 
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(where he had ventured as a member of the Tea Committee under Wallich) 
his ‘collections and drawings were claimed as public property by the Tea 
Committee', effectively by Wallich, though Wallich knew that the collec- 
tions had been prepared by McClelland *without any expense to the public 
and ‘without interfering with the essential part’ of his duty in Assam.” In 
the process the scientist lost not only claim on his own labours but also his 
right to publish his findings. Buchanan was never sure ‘whether or not the 
Court will allow me to publish anything else of what I have imprudently let 
fall into its clutches’ .’” ‘ 

State intervention in science was, however, inspired more by the desire 
to dominate the proceedings of the discourse than a genuine interest in the 
‘kingdom of nature’. That for the political masters sitting at India House 
the natural history discourse and personal collections emerging from the 
periphery were objects of desire rather than public utility is further 
demonstrated by the events leading to the founding of the East India 
Museum in London and its future direction. The idea of launching a 
museum at India House was mooted by orientalist Charles Wilkins, who 
had served in India. The very idea of founding an *oriental repository' in 
London was built on conflicting interests in institutional science. The 
agenda of the museum was more populist and commercial in nature than 
scientific. In his original plan Wilkins underlined the economic potential of 
natural history collections assembled at a central place. Common visitors 
included those laymen who wanted to confirm the conquest of civilised 
Europe over nature in the East. However, the scientific collections of the 
museum were ‘disppointingly incommensurate with the power and influence 
of the Company’.”” 

Besides, whatever scientific collections went to the museuni were virtually 
- Jost to the scientific community because of lack of direction at the admin- 
istrative level. On his return from Bengal Buchanan had handed over his 
Indian collections to the CoD. But what he received in return was little 
more than the usual polite acknowledgement.™ Humiliated by the ‘contempt 
and arrogance' of the directors, Buchanan returned to Scotland swearing 
that he *would neither ask nor receive any favour from so scoundrely a 
body’. He returned for a week in 1820, this time with plans ‘to settle at 
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the India House’ and sort out the remainder of his ‘collections’: ‘unless I 
find a disposition to accommodate me without trouble or solicitation the 
whole may for me go to the devil’. It was largely because of chaotic 
conditions at thé India House Museum that Wallich finally decided to 
distribute his eastern treasures among the constituencies falling outside the 
museum. By that time the Directors had also realised that the Company 
could not afford the luxury of a natural history museum in London and 
accordingly in 1832 requested the Council of the Linnaean Society to 
accept custody of its entire Indian collections.” 

A. similar tendency was emerging on the periphery where a makeshift 
museum was operational in the premises of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Here also most of the prized botanical collections remained untraced for 
unusually long periods. Accordingly, in 1837 a disappointed Sir Edward 
Ryan, President of the Society, conceded its failure in according ‘proper 
honour to what it has received’. Possibility of improvement was scarce. 
Twenty years later the palaeontologist Hugh Falconer was at a loss to describe 
the state of the substantial and crucially important fossil vertebrate collec- 
tion which he catalogued in 1857: 


No language can exceed the appalling confusion, disorder and dilapidation 

in which they are found . . . huddled together in heaps, distributed over 

various rooms on the ground floor and in ninety-nine cases out of the 

hundred, without a label or work of any kind whatsoever to indicate 
` whence they came. 


"The Asiatic Society’, he declared, ‘has broken faith with every donor from 
whom it received Indian Fossil collection, by the signal neglect with which 

‘it treated the specimens after they were once housed within its walls’. 
Conversely Falconer was reflecting on the chaos and disorder resulting 
from the lack of political direction in scientific projects. 

In the emerging institutional framework the colonial state paid not ‘in 
recognition’ of the value of scientific work, but as a contractual allowance 
to do science, to execute certain defined tasks. The scientists, in return, 
surrendered their freedom of work. Priorities began to be decided by the 
state not by the performer. Koenig, the first ‘Professor’ of botany in India, 
must have felt the great divide between a free man and a paid performer in 
science when he was asked to proceed on an exploratory voyage to Bhutan, 
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a plan that, the employer thought, would draw ‘real utility from his 
talents’. The call had come at a time when the ‘Professor’ was contem- 
plating a dissertation on his collections.’ Similar ‘interference’ from state 
authority would later compel Buchanan (1802) to proceed to the Court of 
Nepal with the designated resident against his wishes. Buchanan had only 
recently returned from the Mysore survey (1800-1) and wanted to theorise 
his materials. He finally left for Kathmandu in March 1802 leaving his 
‘specimens of plants and minerals in the utmost confusion’. What Wallich 
dreaded most in India was ‘this eternal instability of employment’.’” Such 
great mobility was not forced on the fieldworkers alone. Henry Barrow, 
the master instrument-maker, was shifted swiftly by George Everest from 
Calcutta to Kalina, the chosen site for a small permanent observatory to 
house the astronomical circles from the trigonometrical survey. Finding his 
new abode undemanding with regular shortage of necessary tools and 
equipment Barrow finally asked for transfer to Calcutta and ‘should that 
not be granted’, he desired ‘to return to England’.™ 

Beside the uncertainty of employment, ‘payment’ also called for the 
social scrutiny of scientific projects. Performance began to be evaluated by 
people and institutions outside the local hierarchy—Joseph Banks and the 
Royal Society." At the local level the state desired annual performance 
reports from working scientists. The idea was to bring in accountability and 
order in science. While approving the appointment of Dr Patrick Russell, 
the East India House instructed the Madras government to acquire 'an 
annual communication of all his discoveries and improvements . . . solong 
as he shall continue to receive the Company's pay'. The Company even 
threatened to stop payment whenever Russell ‘shall fail in making such an 
annual communication’. A similar contractual obligation was imposed by 
George Everest, the Surveyor-General, on Henry Barrow. Barrow, how- 
ever, preferred sending ‘repaired instruments rather than reports’. Unable 
to negotiate with Everest he finally returned to England to revive his 
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instrument-making business." For working scientists it was not only a 
question of social accountability but also of freedom to work. The Bengal 
government had once prohibited Griffith from accepting Secretaryship of 
the Agricultural-Horticultural Society of Calcutta arguing that working 
scientists could not qualify to take a ‘private appointment’, even though 
the post carried no salary.™ 

Not that the local government alone failed to appreciate the judgement 
of scientists. Back home the EIC headquarters was dominated by persons 
with no penchant for scientific projects. It was a discouraging political 
hierarchy, ridiculed by contemporary political thinkers. Karl Marx is 
reported to have once remarked that in British India, ‘if a man is fit for 
nothing it is best to make him a judge and get rid of him’. Back home the 
best way to get rid of ‘a tenth-rate statesman was to appoint him as 
President of the Board of Control’. Wallich was grilled by such ‘a tenth- 
rate statesman' before he could be rescued by the collective exertions of 
corresponding network in science. 

The increasing interference and lack of political direction in scientific 
projects only mirrored the basic approach of a commercialised state to 
boundary objects. The EIC state in India had adopted natural history on a 
promising note, appointing natural philosophers on the periphery, publishing 
natural history books at state expense, founding botanical gardens in 
strategic environs, and opening a natural history museum in London. The 
enthusiasm lasted for a couple of years only and soon the individual 
researchers and institutions began to feel the resource crunch. It ail began 
around 1828 when Wallich travelled home. The annual expenditure of the 
Garden came down from Rs 58,000 in 1826-27 to just under Rs 40,000 in 
1828-29.™ The library grant was withdrawn. In 1830 the Bengal govern- 
ment abolished Professorships in the College of Fort William, throwing W. 
Carey, Professor of Botany, out of employment.*?' When Wallich returned 
in 1834 he found that India had changed. The government had already 
resolved to bring down the Superintendent's salary from Rs 1,500 a 
month to Rs 500. The proposed cut was more than a financial loss. It meant 
a total disregard for scientific knowledge. The sickening indifference was 
unbearable. ‘I am perfectly well’, Wallich last wrote to Nathaniel Ward, 
‘and yet I am sick—that is I am sick of India’. 
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The emerging disputes in institutional science represent the strength and 
weakness of professionalism in science. The disputes were, then, an 
expression of social tension and ambiguities brought on by massive structural 
changes in the practice of science. Duels which are an integral part of 
modern experimental and institutional science, were emerging as ‘the 
final defence of gentlemanly honor’, ‘a legitimate and even obligatory way 
of settling disputes’. Compared witb the gentlemanly culture of science 
which was built on the moral norms of the scientific community—‘humility, 
modesty, decency, and respect’—® the world of professionals was an 
expression „of ‘moral delinquency’. Truth, civility, honour, and integrity 
began to be replaced by plagiarism, secretiveness, and falsification of 
reports. Trust in science was replaced by distrust. It was the replacement of 
personal virtue in science which invited Charles Babbage to explain the 
decline of science in England in terms of falling moral standards, not 
intellectual incompetence, in science. Outside Europe, on the periphery, 
where professional codes were not yet employed, lay interference in science 
led to serious accusations, sometimes piercing through the veil of gentlemen 
civility so important in the elite culture of English society. Buchanan’s style 
confronted contemporary gentlemanly manuals of letter writing.” If not 
‘an ignominious down fall from Paradise’, the shift to paid employment or 
professionalism was, to paraphrase David Allen, anything but a desirable 
prospect for a person with in-born penchant for knowledge.” 

Moral delinquency had, in part, followed the lack of political will in 
implementing scientific projects. The utter neglect in the management, 
display and public use of natural history collections only mirrored the lack 
of coordination in the administrative machinery of the colonial state. 
Individual collectors were deprived of their fortunes in the name of better 
institutional support, which never came through. Important collections 
were either lost or damaged without any corresponding reference having 
been made thereof. The losses meant not only a complete waste of time 
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and resources, but were also a great impediment to the development of 
science and scientific knowledge not only on the periphery but in the world 
generally.” 

Built on internal disputes and conflicting priorities the emerging structure 
of colonial science was, therefore, an extremely heterogenous one, riddled 
with contradictions and exhausted by its own internal debates. But the 
internal debates did not -always leave a negative impress on the scientific 
discourse. Rather it drew its strength from such plurality of interests and 
conflicting visions. State policies, as Bryant suggests, are not developed in 
a political and economic vacuum. They result from ‘struggle between com- 
peting actors seeking to influence policy formulation’ .”° Similarly, knowledge 
is not always a result of harmonious relations at individual level. It is a 
heterogenous project involving extremely diverse groups.” Difference of 
opinion (dissent) and social tension then contribute to knowledge gener- 
ation. At an ideological level, much of the tension between Buchanan and 
Roxburgh and between Wallich and Griffith was rooted in their faith in 
opposing principles of the science of botany. Conversely, the tension 
between them helped in building a knowledge base which assimilated such 
opposing principles. The colonials, on their part, were not unaware of such 
a possibility. Fredrick Corbyn, who edited the India Review and Journal of 
Foreign Sciences, employed this logic when O’Shaughnessy objected to 
some remarks from the reviewer on his instrumentation. ‘It is by collision 
of opinion’, Corbyn assured O’Shaughnessy, ‘that truth is elicited’.7? At an 
ideological level the whole discourse of ‘environmentalism’ in South Asia 
was built on conflicting positions of the state and its intellectual faculty.” 

In the social set-up of science, conflicting claims by the state and the 
scientific community led to social mobilisation of scientific practitioners. 
Emerging as early as 1832 such public opinion in support of scientific 
projects presupposes the later developments in England emerging during 
the 1870s in the wake of the Ayrton incident.“ Though compared to 
Hooker’s successful battle against the political mafia Wallich had negotiated 
his terms in a subdued way, the collective exertion had initiated a process 
of questioning lay interference in science. The scientific community was 
devising a strategy to claim autonomy in scientific projects. 
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Political Geography, Vol. 2, No. 1, January 1992, pp. 12-36 (18). 

?! Star and Griesemer, ‘Institutional Ecology’. 

2 F, Corbyn, in India Review and Journal of Foreign Sciences, Vol. 1, 1837, p. 461. 

™ R.H. Grove, Green Imperialism: Colonial Expansion, Tropical Island Edens and the 
Origins of Environmentalism, 1600-1860, Delhi, 1995. 

= RM. MacLeod, "The Ayrton Incident: A Commentary on the Relations of Science and 
Government in England, 1870-1873", in A. Thackray and E. Mendelsohn, eds, Science and 
Values, Humanities Press, 1974, pp. 45-78. 
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S.B. Cook, Imperial Affinities: Nineteenth Century Analogies and Exchanges 
between India and Ireland, Sage, New Delhi, 1993, 162 pp., Rs 195. 





The British Empire has experienced much deconstruction during the last 
four decades even without much assistance from Derrida, Foucault and 
Co. The concept of ‘Empire’ that seemed in the 1930s to be a comfortably 
settled affair lies very much in tatters at present. The vast output of 
research in the area of the so-called ‘British Imperial History’ later 
rechristened as ‘Commonwealth Studies’ during the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s 
transformed the great British Empire where the ‘sun never sets’ into what 
the popular historian Ronald Hyam defined as nothing more than ‘a rag- 
bag of territorial bits and pieces, some remaindered remnants, some pre- — 
empted luxury items, some cheap materials’. While historical hindsight 
may inform us that there was nothing ‘organically whole or substantively 
uniform’ in the British Empire, it is undeniable that whatever it was, it 
existed. During the last decade, historians have tried to look once more at 
those elements that connect the various territorial possessions without 
necessarily situating all the individual colonies within a grand mosaic of an 
imperial edifice. S.B. Cook, who has authored this study, believes that one 
could easily detect ‘similarities in outlook, motive, method, policy’ between 
even very different and distant geographical entities that were part of the 
British Empire, and hence comparative studies of British colonial possessions 
can throw light on its structure and workings. The two obvious candidates 
for such a comparative analysis are India and Ireland. 

These two countries are similar in many respects but the most important 
of them is that their economic and political destinies were for centuries 
. determined by Britain and its rulers. In this slim and well-researched 
volume, the author shows that there was a subtle relationship between the 
‘imperial administrators and others concerned with policy in Britain, Ireland 
and India’ especially in the post-1857 period when ‘a series of intra- 
imperial analogies as aids to policy formation and the exercise of control 
were constructed’. British colonial administrators in charge of India and 
Ireland encountered broadly similar political and economic problems. And 
as they were drawn from a ‘relatively narrow socio-economic national 
base’, there were shared common experiences and opinions. This encouraged 
them to tackle problems in one location with what they learnt about similar 
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issues in the other. Of all this ‘Indo-Irish analogizing and borrowing and 
exchange’ the most important item of legislative activity, according to the 
author was the ‘Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885’. The bulk of this volume is 
devoted to the Indo-Irish tenurial exchanges that culminated in the 1885 
legislation. 

After introducing the subject of the thesis in the larger historiographical 
context in the first chapter, the author proceeds to examine the controversial 
Irish land problem that had raised serious theoretical, ideological and 
practical questions of policy in Britain. As the century passed its mid-point, 
an increasing disenchantment appeared of the value of what the author 
describes as ‘Anglocentric models of socio-economic development of 
putative universal applicability’ represented by classical political economy. 
Even leaders of the political economy like John Stuart Mill veered towards 
a view that emphasised local conditions and,customary norms in formulating 
policies rather than merely following British precedents. In the process of 
re-examination of the bases of Irish land legislation, experience gathered in 
India proved to be of considerable catalytic value. Cook contends that this 
Indian factor was substantial in the shaping of the Irish Land Act of 1870. 

In the remaining three chapters are discussed the part played by Irish 
experience in defining Indian policy problems and crafting solutions for 
them. Just as a rigid application of English economic theory failed to 
transform the Irish agrarian society into a British mould in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, Benthamite utilitarianism and Ricardian 
political economy failed to bring about the expected changes in India which 
in turn resulted in a search for ather policy models. Policy-makers 
turned to Ireland for inspiration because they began to notice large similar- 
ities between these two ‘dependencies’. A consequence was the strong 
Irish imprint on the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. 

Granting that there can be no absolute certainty in the matter of ideas 
influencing actions, on its own terms this book has accomplished what it 
sets out to achieve. Though the author has had distinguished predecessors 
like Professor R.D.C. Black who have examined the Indo-Irish analogies, 
it is to the author’s credit that he has taken the enquiries into much greater 
depth and sophistication. In these days when fashionable concepts like 
‘deconstruction’, ‘hidden agenda’, ‘text’ and ‘context’ are dominant in 
historical ‘discourse’, Cook has to be appreciated for showing.that there is 
still life left in the old-fashioned narrative and comparative history written 
in straightforward English prose. 


S. Ambirajan 
Madras School of Economics 
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PETER WARD Fay, The Forgotten Army, India’s Armed Struggle for Inde- 
pendence, 1942-45, Rupa, by arrangement with the University of 
Michigan, New Delhi, 1994, ix + 573 pp., Rs 295. 


In 1942, when the British forces in South East Asia were retreating almost 
faster than the Japanese could advance, most contemporary observers felt 
that the British Empire was evaporating. The long retreat had shaken the 
principal prop of imperialism: the Indian army. It received a further jolt 
when an Indian National Army (INA) came into existence with Nipponese 
support. Though it was a military failure, the INA succeeded politically 
because the INA trials inflamed public opinion and hastened decolonisation. 

Historians have neglected Subhas Bose’s INA, perhaps because they feel 
uneasy with Bose’s militaristic ideas. We have only two solid monographs 
on the INA. K.K. Ghosh in his book The Indian National Army, Second 
Front of the Indian Independence Movement (Meerut, 1969) studies the 
different motivations of the various types of Indian officers who joined the 
INA and the INA’s struggle with the Indian civilian leadership in South 
East Asia. Joyce C. Lebra in Jungle Alliance, Japan and the Indian National 
Army (Singapore, 1971) analyses the interaction between the Indian officers 
and the Japanese Army, which led to the rise of the INA. Peter Ward Fay’s 
recent book reintroduces the subject of the INA. 

Fay’s book is a politico-military narrative spun around two chief prota- 
gonists—Prem Sahgal (Bose’s military secretary) and Lakshmi (a cabinet 
member of the Azad Hind government). Several faceless INA soldiers 
appear for some moments, but the thrust of the narrative is on the activities 
of front-ranking leaders. The story as Fay tells it, is as follows. 

Though attracted by the revolutionaries, Sahgal joined the colonial 
army. Lakshmi, who was from Kerala became a doctor and settled in 
Singapore. In early 1942 in Malaya, Sahgal’s unit disintegrated before 
Terauchi’s army. He was imprisoned along with thousands of others. After 
the surrender of Singapore, Sahgal joined the INA because he was conscious 
of the racial and professional discrimination in the Indian Army. In 1943 
Bose took over the INA and his charisma electrified the atmosphere. His 
political skill enabled him to extract concessions from Tokyo. Initially 
India was unimportant in the Axis Grand Strategy. But in 1944 the Southern 
Army was ready to launch a limited attack on Imphal to destroy Slim's 
army (which was getting ready to reconquer Burma), and to sever China’s 
umbilical cord with Assam. Bose’s plan was that the INA after reaching 
India would spark an anti-British rebellion. By May 1944, due to Allied 
Materialschlacht, the gamble failed. The atmosphere in the Azad Hind 
headquarters became gloomy. While Sahgal was ordered to defend Mount 
Popa, Lakshmi retreated to the Karen hills. After a tough fight Sahgal 
surrendered in early 1945. Bose's attempt to negotiate with the tumbling 
Soviet ‘bear’ ended with his death in an air crash. 
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The last act started with the trial of Sahgal, Dhillon and Shah Nawaz. 
The Congress used this issue to heighten anti-British feelings. By 1946 
Auchinleck’s confidence in the loyalty of the Indian Army was vanishing. 
The transfer of loyalty by the jawans, which had occurred under Bose, 
unnerved the British. The Raj feared a second ‘Quit India’ and lacked the 
military assets to meet the challenge. So the trio was freed. 

Ghosh and Lebra have given credit to Mohan Singh and Fujiwara for 
raising the INA. So Fay’s work contributes by bringing the two hitherto 
neglected figures—Lakshmi and Sahgal—into the limelight. Also, Fay's 
account of the INA’s combat role is a corrective to the British officer’s 
memoirs which tend to belittle the force. 

Yet it is possible to take issue with Fay on at least two aspects. His 
argument that since many jawans and Indian officers had switched sides 
once, the British feared that they might do it again coupled with the Raj’s 
anxiety about the sympathy of the Indian soldiers for the INA is based only 
on the Transfer of Power volumes. A look at the private papers of British 
generals (like Wavell and Auchinleck), chiefs of staff memoranda and 
interviews with contemporary Indian officers (like D.K. Palit) is necess- 
ary. Fay’s generalisations frequently lack adequate substantiation. His 
claims about the paucity of sources are unconvincing in the face of the 
massive databases of Ghosh and Lebra’s books. We would like to know 
about the INA’s social base and its tactical doctrine. Nevertheless The 
Forgotten Army will encourage others to fill the gaps in the historiography 
of India’s freedom struggle, which has so long been trapped in the Congress- 
Raj action-reaction dialectic. 


Kaushik Roy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


K.S. MATHEW, ed., Mariners, Merchants and Oceans: Studies in, Maritime 
History, Manohar, Delhi, 1995, Rs 425. 


This book is an anthology of essays edited by Dr K.S. Mathew. Like many 
anthologies, it combines essays of uneven quality strung around an argu- 
ment which remains obscure besides being inelegantly worded. The editor 
introduces the volume by making a plea for a 'scientific approach' to 
maritime studies of India and the Indian Ocean based on the implicit 
assumption that the maritime dimension of India's historical experience is 
too significant to be ignored or obscured. The reader is then taken on a 
merry-go-round view of India's maritime encounters from the balmy days 
of Mohenjadaro to those of the Christian era and the early medieval 
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period—encounters that not only established India’s central position in the 
international economy of Asia but also brought a variety of foreigners, 
Chinese, Arabs and finally Europeans to the shores and littoral of the 
Indian Ocean. The advent of the Europeans was in more ways than one 
something of an intrusion; they did not fit into traditional and familiar 
modes of merchant behaviour in the Indian Ocean and from the very 
outset entertained and put forward notions of maritime hegemony that 
defined the seas essentially in terms of exclusion. However, the establish- 
ment of early European maritime enterprise did not, as we know from the 
researches of Ashin Dasgupta, M.N. Pearson, Sinappah Arasaratnam and 
A.R. Disney, alter existing channels of maritime traffic in the Indian 
Ocean. Asian enterprise worked out its own trajectory enabling merchants 
and mariners to reap the benefits of an expanding international trade right 
up to the eighteenth century. 

It is within this all too familiar factual framework, that Dr Mathews 
attempts to introduce his scientific approach with the help of no less than 
27 essays written on a miscellany of subjects ranging from the ubiquity of 
Sanskrit loan words in the Philippine languages to the commodity composi- 
tion of English trade on the Coromandel coast, from the maritime relations 
of Sri Lanka up to the arrival of the Westerners, to the social conditions 
and tensions on board the eighteenth-century East India ships. A staggering 
range even if there is no focus and seemingly no demonstration of that 
scientific approach to India’s maritime dimension that was promised. If it 
was the editor's intention to state the obvious, namely, that maritime 
activity in the Indian Ocean fostered and regenerated a rich texture of 
cultural interchange and cross-fertilisation of ideas besides the partial 
integration of national economies, then some of the essays on the maritime 
contacts between China and southern India, on the presence of the Chinese in 
South and South East Asia after the voyages of Cheng Ho in the early 
fifteenth century make their point. Again if the question is one of the 
dynamics of indigenous commercial enterprise capable of withstanding the 
pressures of European competition, then the essays of Bhaswati Bhatta- 
charya and Luis Frederico Dias Antunes constitute important interventions. 
Similarly, there is an interesting case made out for the medieval Andhra 
ports of Vishakapatnam and Motupalli both of which, according to Ranabir 
Chakravarti, reaped the benefits of political patronage but neither of which. 
made the grade to a first class entrepot city. Finally, there are a number of 
contributions that deal with the maritime economy of Asia which absorbed 
the European element in myriad ways. Scammel writes of the European 
exiles, renegades and outlaws who worked under Asian regimes as gunners, 
seamen and gàlley commanders while Remco Raben makes the point that 
urban ethnic relations in early colonial cities in Asia were complex and 
guided by compulsions that were not entirely determined by notions of 
racial segregation. 
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One question, however, persists. What are we to make of these essays in 
relation to larger problems of conceptualisation that have recently been 
raised in connection with studies of trade, politics, markets and merchant 
networks in the Indian Ocean. Given the state of our knowledge of the 
dynamics of pre-modern Asian trade in the Indian Ocean, it seems point- 
less to present more qualitative evidence of commercial intercourse in the 
form of lists of commodities exported and imported, or of the commodity 
composition of English trade in seventeenth-century India, or comment 
simply on the presence of foreign commercial groups in the ports of the 
Indian Ocean. A more pertinent question would have been to take up the 
problematic of the littoral-hinterland connection particularly in view of 
the insular attitudes of the ruling states in India, their indifference to 
maritime matters which in the long run worked against the Indian mariner 
and merchant. Political authority in India before the Mughals and under 
the Mughals remained rooted in territoriality which did not extend to the 
unstable and changing realm of the ocean. And yet it was impossible to 
detach the world of Indian trade from its immediate political context—the 
golden years of Indian trade derived directly from the benefits of Mughal 
peace and expansion, the denial of which resulted in a catastrophe in the 
eighteenth century. 

The resilience of trading groups like Chulias in the later decades of the 
eighteenth century and the persistence of their trading networks in the 
South East Asian archipelago in themselves do not negate the reality of 
Mughal decline; rather it reflects on the uneven and fractured nature of the 
early colonial regimes of the eighteenth century which allowed indigenous 
commercial activity a certain space to operate in. Merchants in India had 
always tended to operate on their own without expecting too much from 
the ruling state particularly when it centred round the issue of European 
hegemony of the high seas. The colonial experience, however, was different, 
even if it merits no mention whatsoever in the book under review. The 
assumption of political power by the English East India Company had its 
echoes in the Indian Ocean as the ships of the Bombay and Bengal Marine 
scoured the sealanes to purge all other political contenders and enforce a 
stricter monopoly over the Ocean's carrying trade. The process was not 
without its casualties—a generation of merchants and maríners were ruined, 
a tragedy that was not entirely obscured by the success story of the Banias 
in East Africa or other groups in South East Asia. 


Lakshmi Subramaniam 
Department of History 
University of Calcutta 
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SuIREEN Moosvi, Episodes in the Life of Akbar: Contemporary Records 
and Reminiscences, National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1994, xv + 133 
pp., 9 reproductions, Rs 45. 


Akbar is one of the most fascinating figures in medieval Indian history. His 
ideas and thoughts have contemporary relevance and thus cannot be confined 
to the realm of history. Consequently, he has been a subject of several 
scholarly works. Shireen Moosvi’s Episodes in the Life of Akbar, which is a 
part of the national celebrations of the 450th birth anniversary of Akbar, is 
a refreshingly different addition to the list. 

The earlier works have focused on Akbar the emperor—the empire 
builder, an upholder of religious tolerance. Other works have seen his 
regime as a milestone in the development of composite culture. This book 
attempts to bring out the personality and genius of Akbar through a 
collection of anecdotes and extracts from contemporary sources—primarily 
Persian sources, published and in manuscripts. Moosvi is well known for 
her works on economic history and this is her first attempt at a biography. 
However, this is not a biography in the strict sense because the extracts are 
not linked by a connecting narrative though each of them is preceded by a 
short introduction. Despite this she has maintained the continuity by 
arranging them in a chronological order and thus has managed to show the 
development of Akbar’s personality. i 

The selection includes some famous and not so famous extracts. It begins 
with Humayun’s marriage with Hamida Banu, the birth of Akbar, early 
childhood, military and hunting exploits of Akbar, his early political struggle, 
attempts to build a state, his relationship with the ulema, Akbar as a 
patron, his illness followed by his death and finally the sayings of Akbar 
collected by Abu’l Fazl. The merit of this book lies in the fact that it brings 
out the human aspect of Akbar without the bias and the prejudice of the 
author. The selection has been made interesting with the inclusion of 
contemporary miniature paintings. 3 

Although the selection is comprehensive, certain aspects of Akbar’s 
personality have been overlooked by Moosvi. For instance, not a single 
extract deals with Akbar’s relationship with the Rajputs. Besides, the 
maturing of the ideological and intellectual outlook of Akbar which leads 
him to create a composite state based on notions like Sulh-i-Kul and 
Wahdat-ul-Wajud have been sketchily dealt with by the author. However, 
she takes up the subject in extract 46, from Jehangir’s recollections of 
Akbar after the latter’s death. Such an important aspect of Akbar’s per- 
sonality should have been treated separately and preferably much before 
the section dealing with his death. The inclusion of some more miniatures 
would have made the text more attractive. For instance, several extracts 
deal with the military and hunting exploits of Akbar but these are not 
backed by any illustrations. And there are several contemporary miniatures 
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on this theme. Finally, there is a minor technical flaw in the 5ook, that is, 
an absence of a list of plates which makes reading cumbersome as one has 
to sift through the entire book to find the required illustration. 

In spite of that, it makes pleasant and affordable reading with a universal 
appeal. 


Tasneem Suhrawardy 
St. Stephen's College 
University of Delhi 


Rasat K. Rav, ed., Mind, Body and Society: Life and Mentality in Colonial 
Bengal, Oxford University Press, Calcutta, 1995, 486 pp., Rs 575. 


Neither cultures nor societies are monoliths. Differences in mental outlook 
and responses depending on the levels of understanding and acceptability 
are very much common in any society. The book under review is an 
attempt to reconstruct the differential responses of Bengali society to the 
new notions, ideas, values and attitudes of the West that came along with 
colonial rule in Bengal. In the words of the editor, ‘The focus is on the 
mentality of a society in the midst of encounters that engaged both the 
brain and the heart' (p. 4). 

This is a collection of 13 essays organised into four parts. Rajat K. Ray's 
introduction takes the reader to the central theme of this collection, that is, 
the process of change in colonial Bengal and how the different sections 
within Bengali society reacted to the transformations. He has explained 
the changed contours which were the outcome of the encounter between 
two minds—Western and Bengali. In Part 1 entitled ‘Mentalities and 
Classes' there are four essays. Tapan Ray Chaudhury traces the develop- 
ment of ‘Reason’ as an important notion with the nineteenth century 
Bengali intelligentsia. He has made the point that the prevailing socio- 
political culture of Bengal led to a shift from rationalism to emotionalism 
which was visible in contemporary literature and ideas. Essays by Shakti N. 
Jha and J. Openshaw focus on the mental world of marginalised groups 
who remained outside the pale of bhadralok culture. A number of sects 
like the Bauls, Darbes and Sahajiyas, developed in Bengal as rebels 
against Brahmanical domination. In their mode of worship and rituals and 
their living style, the followers of these sects who came mostly from 
marginalised groups represented a radical deviation from the established 
religious norms. Their emphasis was on achieved status through karma not 
on status by birth. These essays show the characteristics of continuity and 
transformation in popular religion in India. Sekhar Bandyopadhyay has 
argued that popular religion in a way reflects ‘the social protest of the 
subordinate classes against their social superiors and their ideologies of 
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domination' (p. 153). Analysing the beliefs, rituals and symbols of the 
Matua sect which developed in late nineteenth-century Bengal, he has 
shown how the philosophy and organisation of the Matua sect provided the 
Namasudra community the legitimacy to establish them in a position of 
honour within the Bengali social structure. 

Part 2 titled ‘Childhood and Adolescence’ portrays the changing experi- 
ences and perceptions of the student community in Bengal. Based on 
autobiographical accounts and fictional works Gautam Chando Roy has 
tried to reconstruct the changing experiences and differences in the mental 
world of students in patshalas and schools in nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Bengal. Set in the time frame of 1870-1922, John Berwick's essay 
‘Chatra Samaj’ traces the growth of the student community in Bengal. The 
official attempt to have ideological and social control and the contemporary 
socio-political reality were the driving forces in deciding the agenda of 
student personality. 

Part 3 on ‘Gender’ contains four essays. S. Chakrabarty discusses the 
changes in notions of love and marriage and intimate relations between, 
men and women in nineteenth-century Bengal. Judith Walsh's reconstitution 
of the identity of the nineteenth-century Bengali women is an interesting 
account based on two nineteenth-century texts—Grha Lakshmi (The 
Lakshmi of the House) and Ramanir Kartavya (The Duties of Women). To 
adjust to the new realities of life as a result of colonisation men tried to 
reconceptualise the position of women so that women could meet the new 
demands of men. Clash of personality and aspiration for authority and 
power among women of middle class Bengali joint families is the thrust of 
Bharati Ray's essay. Viewing a woman from three different positions in a 
family, that is, before marriage, after marriage and as an elder member of 
the family, she has traced how socio-cultural changes influenced joint 
family patterns and particularly ‘female household politics’. Analysing the 
materialist and ideological context, Sonia Nishat Amin has traced the 
process of transformation that led to the emergence of the Muslim Bhad- 
ramahila in Bengal. 

Part 4, ‘Literature and Mentalities’, contains two essays. Sutapa Chat- 
terjee’s portrayal of the mentality as reflected in the literature of the 
Sunderbans area is an interesting study of the interaction between folk 
religion and the realities of local society. Despite his appreciation of new 
notions, values, beliefs and feelings which were the results of Western 
encounter, Rabindranath Tagore’s agony over the crisis of identity and his 
urge for a new and respectable identity for both women and men have been 
explored by Laxmi Subramanian. 

For historians interested in the socio-cultural history of colonial Bengal, 
the book contains useful insights. Various contributions in this book offer a 
hew perspective into the socio-cultural transformation in colonial Bengal. 
However, since the thrust of this book is on various levels of mentality, one 
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would have liked more discussion on issues specific to rural society. Parti- 
cularly the section on gender remains primarily concerned with the issues 
of middle class women. 


Swaraj Basu 

School of Social Sciences 

Indira Gandhi National Open University 
New Delhi 


BRIAN Rosson, ed., Roberts in India, The Military Papers of Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts, 1876-1893, Alan Sutton for the Army Records Society, 
UK, USA, 1993, xxviii + 478 pp., £40. 


Field Marshal Lord Roberts stands out as the pivotal figure in the evolution of 
the post-Mutiny British Indian Army. This army was important because it 
allowed Britain to garrison various imperial outposts like Hong Kong and 
Canton, and fight her small wars. Despite the colonial Indian Army 
being the fulcrum of the British imperial system, scholars have not given 
sufficient importance to the war machine. Biographical studies are un- 
fashionable and analytical work about the impact of the military elites, in 
the functioning of the British Indian Empire is non-existent. Brian Robson's 
selection of Roberts's extensive correspondence (with military officers and 
politicians) is a welcome exception. 

Hitherto an unknown officer, Roberts got a break during the Second 
Afghan War (1878-80). His meteoric rise thereafter saw him as commander- 
in-chief in India. His letters, telegrams, memoranda and notes chart the 
Indian Army's history from 1876 to 1893. These documents are, in this 
book, divided into four sections. The first two sections deal with the 
Afghan War and the third and fourth sections with Roberts's tenures as 
chief of the Madras Army and as commander of the Indian Army. Robson 
gives a separate introduction to each section, together with a general 
introduction which contextualises the workings of the army within the 
politico-military matrix. The book includes biographical notes about the 
various personalities with whom Roberts corresponded. 

In the post-Crimean era, the Grand Strategy (which includes politics, 
diplomacy, economics and military strategy) of the British Empire was to 
check the rampaging of the bear, Russia, which forced two questions upon 
London simultaneously—the Eastern and the Central Asiin questions (the 
latter comprised the Persian and Afghan problems). Britain had the option 
to threaten Russia either in the Middle East or in Afghanistan. The 
defence policy of British India was to halt the bear's advance as far as 
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possible from Afghanistan. So the Afghan question fused the metropolitan 
and the British Indian strategies. 

As the bear advanced southwards, the imperial elites believed the situ- 
ation was touch and go. At this crucial juncture Roberts intervened and 
raised the stakes. He argued that Russia being ‘unscrupulous’ and ‘aggress- 
ive’, collision with her over Afghanistan was inevitable. Roberts continued, 
“We live by prestige and we cannot afford to let our native troops or the 
people of India doubt the maintenance of our supremacy which they 
certainly would if we were to allow Russia to overrun Afghanistan’ 
(p. 375). He felt that Russia could not be threatened in Asia Minor but 
occupation of southern Afghanistan would check the bear. Hence he 
wanted ‘to disintegrate Afghanistan’ (p. 144), and construct a frontier 
along Kabul-Kandahar, for military operations beyond this line. Roberts 
got his views accepted by the politico—military elites. This started a new 
round in the escalating dialectic of action and reaction. Salisbury however 
made it clear that operations beyond Kandahar were unacceptable. 

Since Roberts was haunted by the Russian bogey, he searched for the 
best sepoys and evolved a proto-racialistic doctrine known as the martial 
race theory. He declared, ‘Nearly 100 years of peace have... quenched any 
martial spirit’ (p. 264) of the Madrassis and the Hindustanis. Only races 
along the frontiers in colder areas, he argued, could keep their martial zeal 
alive. So he set in motion a massive programme of replacing the ‘unwarlike 
races’ with the Gurkhas and the Punjabis. 

The two maps given by Robson are inadequate for understanding Roberts’s 
strategy. Since Roberts was preoccupied with the ‘Great Game’, a map of 
Central Asia showing places like Herat and Hazara, which appear 
repeatedly in his papers would have been helpful. Also the documents 
should have been arranged thematically rather than chronologically. 

This collection of papers throws light on various aspects of military 
imperialism which would force us to revise accepted views. It is generally 
argued, for instance, that the defence policy of British India was an 
amalgam of the views of the ‘Forward School’ and the ‘Non-intervention 
School’. But the non-intervention lobby from Lytton onwards had disinte- 
grated both in the metropole and in India. The imperial security policy 
became more militarised and the instrument for solving the problem became 
the army. Not Macgregor but Roberts played the vital role in formulating 
security policy. It is significant that the Roberts frontier, the Kabul-Kandahar 
line, was similar to Akbar's scientific frontier which ran along Kabul- 
Ghazni-Kandahar: here lies the continuity in geo-strategy in the long run. 

The documents also bring into the open various facets of the army such 
as the tortuous process of making strategy, and the social composition of 
the military. Like other sahibs, Roberts never thought about the limits of 
sepoys’ loyalty in fighting the white man’s war. This volume is essential for 
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those who cannot see the original Roberts papers. One hopes that the 
Anny Records Society will publish a similar collection of Auchinleck’s 
papers to portray the ultimate disintegration of the colonial army in 1947 
amidst chaos, confusion and bloodletting. 


Kaushik Roy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


KuMkuM Roy, Emergence of Monarchy in North India, Eighth-Fourth 
Centuries BC: As Reflected in the Brahmanical Tradition, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1994, xii + 344 pp., Rs 450. 


This volume takes up a central problem relating to political power in north 
India, that of the emergence and establishment of monarchy as the ideal 
political form during the first millennium BC. This problem is studied 
through a methodology used by traditional Indologists with an almost 
exclusive dependence on religious texts. The religious texts in question are 
those of the Brahmanical tradition and on the basis of a detailed reading of 
the various ritual and philosophical texts of that genre, Roy argues that the 
monarchical form was only one possibility among alternative and contend- 
ing concepts of political power in the later Vedic texts. This institution, 
however, is shown as becoming, through complex resolutions and com- 
promises at various levels, the ‘single definition of legitimate power and 
authority’ during the post-Vedic scenario (p. 78). i 

Ever since Max Muller’s patronising statement that Hindus were a 
nation of philosophers who had no place in the political history of the 
world (p. 5), the quest for understanding the political structures of early 
India has been on the agenda of historians, as Roy’s brief survey of past 
research (Ch. 1) shows. The present reviewer agrees with Roy’s analysis of 
some recent Western scholarship (the writings of J.C. Heesterman and J. 
Gonda are specifically mentioned (on p. 10) as being ahistorical, devoid of 
social context and in continuation of ‘earlier orientalist tradition’ (p. 9). 
For the record, however, it may be stated that concepts like the welfare 
state and nationalism in ancient India, censured by the author, are not 
exclusively found in nationalist writings on the theme. A.S. Altekar’s 
concept of a ‘welfare state’, for instance, was subscribed to.by A.L. 
Basham in his foreword to J.W. Spellman’s (1964) Political Theory of 
Ancient India. Similarly, the issue of nationalism in the early Indian state is 
not only discussed in K.P. Jayaswal’s (1924) Hindu Polity, described by 
R.S. Sharma as Indology’s ‘greatest work on ancient Indian polity’; even in 
the twelfth impression (1992) of Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, 
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Romila Thapar argues for the decline of the Mauryan empire as being in 
large part due to the absence of ‘any national consciousness’ (p. 212). 

Chapters 2 and 3 outline the range of categories within which rulership 
was initially envisaged—srestha, ddhipati, viraj, svdraj and raja. Some of 
these, as in the case of adhipatya, were assimilated into the later definition 
of monarchical rulership while others such as vairajya, associated with the 
aspirations of a less stratified society, were marginalised. A few questions 
may be posed. Should these be regarded only as various titles or as 
evidence of different types of real rulers in the later Vedic phase, as Roy 
evidently does? If so, there is a further problem in so far as there are 
virtually no references to human adhipatis, virdjs or svardjs within Brah- 
manical literature. The difficulty is sought to be overcome (p. 80) by 
suggesting that this only points to a reluctance to preserve the memory of 
such men and possibly women. The problem nevertheless remains since 
these memories are not even preserved in early Buddhist texts which are 
also geographically focused on the Gangetic plains. These texts, incidentally, 
do provide evidence for the historical existence of a variety of other social 
groups and Brahmanical rituals mentioned in Vedic sources. So, until we 
have independent knowledge of such categories of rulers, they cannot 
possibly be interpreted as references to real institutions. 

The next three chapters examine the various social and economic roles 
that the raja gradually assumed as also the mechanisms by which social 
support was consolidated around him. Finally, Chapters 7 and 8 outline the 
context within which monarchy was consolidated through an examination 
of the varna hierarchy on the one hand and the grahastya on the other. The 
particular type of household order and kinship structure with the grhapati 
as the head is shown as influencing and being influenced by the consolidation 
of monarchy. One of the strengths of the analysis of myths and rituals here 
is the skilful way in which the tensions and confrontations involved in the 
assumption of political power by a single person (normally male and 
generally the eldest son of the previous ruler) because of his birth in a 
particular kin group are made strikingly palpable to the reader. The 
changing definition of rājya through the replacement of the potentially 
egalitarian ideal of rta by an ideal—dharma—that recognised varna and 
áframa distinctions is also impressively underscored. The problem, however, 
lies in the wide chronological latitude that is occasionally given to Brah- 
manical sources. For instance, the 9th mandala of the Rg Veda is used in 
one place (p. 112) to discuss the attributes of Soma in the early Vedic 
context and at another point in the discussion, also in connection with 
Soma, the same mandala is treated as a source for the later phase (p. 109). 
Similarly, the logic behind treating the Mahabharata references as both 
early (n. 38 on p. 128) and late (n. 25, p. 117) is not clear. As it is, the 
chronological uncertainties relating to early Brahmanical texts are legion 
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and using the same text for different time-frames only justifies the reluctance 
of many scholars to treat this body of literature as a well-defined source of 
historical information. 

On the whole, Roy's work succeeds in demonstrating, within the para- 
meters chosen by her, that the monarchical state was not an abstract 
political framework that was imposed by social elites. Instead, in its post- 
Vedic form, it appears to be a specific type of polity that was constituted 
through complex social accommodation and adjustments. Why then, even 
after reading and appreciating the roughly 300 pages of scholarly prose on 
this institution, does north Indian monarchy still appear as an abstract and 
theoretical entity? 

In this book, a fundamental limitation is the absence of any attempt to 
correlate the generalised picture of monarchy postulated on the basis of 
Brahmanical religious literature to what we know of the specific political 
and social development of north India in the corresponding period, on the 
basis of literary and archaeological sources. Unambiguous literary evidence 
for kingdoms like Magadha and Vatsa suggest centralised political structures 
by the sixth century Bc while the capitals of such states appear as fortified 
urban centres in the archaeological record. These and other contemporary 
monarchical states, their political centres as also the settlement hierarchies 
in their respective hinterlands are, however, significantly absent in this 
narrative of monarchical state formation in the Gangetic plains. Similarly, 
Roy's discussion on kinship and the state could only have gained from a 
more specific reading of pre-Mauryan texts, which mention, for instance, 
that the chief advisers of the kings of Kosala and Magadha (Mallas and a 
bráhmana respectively) do not belong to the families of the heads of state. 
In the absence of these data, what the author appears to be tackling is the 
limited though important issue of the emergence of the idea of monarchy in 
north India, rather than the actua] historical and cultural contexts which 
underlay the political units that qualified as monarchies between the eighth 
and fourth centuries Bc. 4 


Nayanjot Lahiri 
Department of History 
University of Delhi 


Yunus SAMAD, A Nation in Turmoil, Nationalism and Ethnicity in Pakistan 
1937-1958, Sage, Delhi, 1995, 232 pp., Rs 165. 


This work traces the origins of the fragmentation of political life in con- 
temporary Pakistan to the colomal period. The central argument of the 
author is that the 1919 and later the 1935 constitutional arrangements 
succeeded in accomplishing two political tasks. First, they led to the 
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consolidation of regional elites with strong entrenched local interests. This 
event severely compromised the efforts of the national leadership to create 
a powerful and centralised freedom movement. Second, the locus of 
nationalist politics shifted from the urban, anglicised professional class, to 
the landed aristocracy, as a result of reservations for this class in the 
provincial assemblies. The net effect of these constitutional measures, 
along with caste and religious reservations, was to create strong centrifugal 
tendencies in the national movement. 

During the colonial period, these powerful landed interests opposed 
both the attempts of the Indian National Congress to unite various groups 
under a unitary state and joint electorates, as well the efforts of Jinnah to 
forge an India-wide Muslim identity. Samad argues that it was only in 1936, 
before the elections, that regional elites agreed to support Jinnah’s bid to 
organise Muslim politics around a central body. This was furthered by the 
success of the Congress in the 1937 elections. The victory of the Congress 
initiated a major political shift and revived the fortunes of the Muslim 
League. However, the unity forged was a very fragile one, and the continuing 
tension between centrifugal and centripetal tendencies was to govern poli- 
tical developments in post-partition Pakistan as well. It is precisely this 
tension that constitutes the historical link between the colonial and the 
post-partition periods of Pakistani politics. 

Samad claims that this work marks a substantial break in the existing 
literature on Pakistan—a literature which is characterised by a division of 
academic labour between Muslim politics during the colonial era, and post- 
partition Pakistan. This is indeed a tall claim, because it seems to me that 
there is little work on contemporary developments in South Asia which 
does not refer to the historical roots of the phenomenon under study. This 
is the trend that Hamza Alavi set in motion in his seminal essay on the 
‘overdeveloped state’. Samad’s work falls within this genre. 

Having said this, let me also state that this is a book which follows up the 
central argument with a wealth of empirical detail, in fact at some points 
too much detail which can be traced to the exigencies of writing a doctoral 
thesis. Publishers and authors need to decide on the line which demarcates 
a doctoral thesis from a book meant for the wider reading public. This is 
not to argue against empirically rich works, but in most dissertations 
turned books, it is often difficult to see the proverbial wood for the trees. 

One major weakness in the work is the author’s inability to present a 
convincing case as to why the Pakistan idea came to dominate the Muslim 
psyche, otherwise deeply divided over region and language. Some of the 
factors are identified here and there, but this to me is the unsubstantial part 
of the work. Samad suggests that the changed political climate after the 
Second World War and increased communal tension hastened the alliance. 
But this still does not convincingly explain why regional elites with localised 
interests, did not rather opt for the considerable autonomy promised to 
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them under the various schemes of federalism that were offered as an 
alternative to partition. 

Where the author does manage to be convincing is in the depiction of the 
fuzziness that characterised the idea of Pakistan. Jinnah had to accommodate 
different interpretations of the vision, and therefore no clear policy on the 
future shape of the country could emerge. As I read this part of the 
narrative, I confess to a deep sense of sadness. The Pakistan movement 
was incoherent; it was built on deep inconsistencies and mutual rivalries; it 
was mainly reactive; and yet it managed to ensure the partition of the 
country. And if all this happened, as the author suggests, through circum- 
stances and not design, there is cause for deep regret. 

The subsequent argument of the book is well known—the deep regional 
divisions in the Pakistan movement; the linguistic movement by East 
Pakistanis; the fragile political structures inherited by the country at 
Independence; the need to build a strong centre to deal with the traumatic 
experience of partition; insufficient resources and organisational weak- 
nesses, and the general problems of building a society and a country in the 
wake of the blood-bath which accompanied the creation of Pakistan. All 
this led inexorably in the direction of building a strong unitary government. 

The failure of the Constituent Assembly to produce a constitution in 
time which would have regulated political conflict, resulted in the emergence 
of a strong and irresponsible executive reacting fiercely to any opposition. 
And the death of Jinnah left no leader with a vision who could guide the 
destiny of the country. The fragile centre, lacking as it did legitimacy, 
could not deal with the strong pulls of regional elites. As widespread 
resistance to the idea of a unitary state came to dominate politics, martial 
law was imposed. Pakistan’s attempts at constitutional politics were doomed 
to perish because they became the victim of ‘political assassination’. The 
stage was inevitably set for the emergence of military rule. Centralised 
coercive army rule however could not dissolve the power of centrifugal 
tendencies, and this was to result in the independence of Bangladesh. 
Today, regional loyalties in Sind and in Baluchistan continue to bedevil the 
central government despite repeated interventions of the armed forces. 
And Pakistan continues to lead a precarious political existence, faced as it 
is with mounting discontent. For the country, the continuing tension 
‘between inept efforts at centralisation and the assertion of regional auto- 
nomy’ (p. 212) has come to be the most abiding legacy of history. 


Neera Chandhoke 
Department of Political Science 
University of Delhi 
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ANURADHA SENEVIRATNA, ed., King Asoka and Buddhism: Historical and 
Literary Studies, Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, 1994, xi + 161 
PP- 


This collection of seven papers was to be presented at a seminar in 1987 on 
King Asoka and Buddhism. The seminar ‘had to be cancelled owing to the 
inability of certain scholars from abroad to attend on time’ (editor’s pre- 
face). In view of the fact that the editor has brought together several 
contributors who are not historians, the subtitle of the volume, Historical 
and Literary Studies, is particularly appropriate. 

Richard Gombrich’s paper on ‘ASoka—The Great Upasaka’, tries to 
reconcile the image of Asoka as known from his inscriptions with the 
A&oka of the Sri Lankan Pali tradition. This is done mainly with reference 
to the controversy regarding the dispatch of missions which helped in propel- 
ling Buddhism from its base in the middle Gangetic plains to many areas in 
and even beyond the Indian subcontinent. The essay agrees with the view 
expressed in Rock Edict XIII that ASoka was the prime mover behind their 
dispatch. However, the role of Mogaliputta Tissa in sending out missions, 
also archaeologically substantiated by incriptions on some relic caskets at 
Sanchi, calls for more exhaustive analysis. It cannot be merely undermined, 
as Gombrich has done, by either recounting the views of Erich Frauwallner 
or stating that *on this point the Buddhist sources are slightly out' (p. 8). 

Romila Thapar's essay highlights the need to differentiate between 
A$oka's personal religion (he was a convert to Buddhism) and the compul- 
sions relating to his much broader role as the emperor of a subcontinental 
empire, which it does by critically analysing the large corpus of Asokan 
inscriptions. However, Thapar's reading of Minor Rock Edict I—that it 
was issued on the 256th night on tour (p. 16)—cannot be cross-checked 
since the essay's statements are not supported by either footnotes Or 
references. My own understanding is that this is belied by the versions at 
Gujjara, Sahasram, Rupnath and Panguraria which mention 256 days 
while the Ahraura version of the same edict was apparently engraved in the 
year 256 of an era that was reckoned from the parinirvana of Gautama 
Buddha. 

There are two essays by Ananda Guruge. The article on ‘King Asoka 
and Buddhism’ rigorously reviews the reliability of the Pali Theravada 
tradition of Sri Lanka, the Mahayana Sanskrit and Chinese records and the 
edicts of Asoka. He considers Dhamma to be identical with the code of 
ethics of popular Buddhism and does not consider the Kalinga episode as a 
turning point in the conversion of Asoka. Moreover, ASoka’s edicts are 
shown to have been discerningly drafted with reference to the audience that 
was being addressed—Rock Edict XIII, for instance, was absent in Dhauli and 
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Jaugada in Orissa because ASoka had successfully annexed only the mari- 
time regions of eastern Kalinga. Incidentally, that edict's opening lines are 
‘the country of the Kalingas was conquered by King Priyadarsi’. Several 
historians (see p. 21 for one such opinion) have interpreted this omission as 
being dictated by Asoka's respect for the sentiments of the people of 
Kalinga. Guruge, however, argues that the edict was absent because ASoka 
was aware that it would have been challenged by Kalinga's inhabitants who 
knew that most of that area still remained unconquered. The second article 
claims to review the prevalent historiography relating to ‘ASoka’s place in 
History'. Instead, in the main, the nationalistic and religious feelings of 
scholars ‘of Indian origin’ (p. 145), ranging from Romila Thapar to D.R. 
Bhandarkar, are blamed for their inadequate historical understanding of 
A$oka! Before Guruge passed such a sweeping judgment, he should possibly 
have taken account of his own biases. Among other things, the possible 
interplay of political and ideological factors in Sri Lankan writings on this 
theme remains largely unexamined. Guruge's agenda in this essay, thus, 
may possibly be questioned on the very grounds that he criticises. 

N.A. Jayawickrama’s contribution on 'Asoka's Edicts and the Third 
Buddhist Council' interprets the unification of the Sangha mentioned in 
three of the edicts as being a reference to the historic unification at the 
Third Buddhist Council of Pataliputra. This is unlikely to be considered as 
sufficient evidence for revising general opinion on this subject which is 
emphatic about the absence of any reference to that meeting in the edicts. 
Anuradha Seneviratna provides an overview of the role of Asoka in the 
emergence of a Sinhala Buddhist state in Sri Lanka. His conclusion is that 
Asoka (p. 95) ‘paved the way for a truly national consciousness and a 
unique Sinhala-Buddhist identity in the island starting with the reign of 
King Devanampiya Tissa'. J.S. Strong's essay is a literary piece on the 
varied images of Asoka in different time-frames (second century AD to 
the sixteenth century AD) and countries (including China and Burma). This 
is done through an examination of certain literary legends about Asoka 
and their evolution over the centuries. 

Students of South Asia will find this book useful not only because it 
highlights the various, and sometimes competing, traditions of research in 
the field of ASokan studies but also because it shows them as being related 
to the complex and contradictory nature of the literary and archaeological 
database. 


Nayanjot Lahiri 
Department of History 
University of Delhi 
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A.R. VENKATACHALAPATHY, ed., Bharatiyin Karutthuppadangal India, 
1906—1910, Narmada Pathippakam, Madras, 1994, 209 pp., Rs 50. 


Caricatures and cartoons are excellent vehicles to drive home important 
ideas by ridiculing and/or parodying persons, groups, institutions, events 
and activities through an exaggerated or distorted presentation. The poli- 
tical cartoon is a capsule version of the subjective comment that the editor 
makes on the basis of his observation of the reality. Like many good things, 
pictorial lampooning also came to India from the West, and Indians quickly 
learnt to use it effectively. As the nationalist movement gained in strength 
in the decades after the 1920s, the use of political cartoons increased 
considerably. Notwithstanding the rich tradition of cartooning in India 
developed during this century, there is a remarkable absence of serious 
academic works on the development of this aspect of Indian journalism. 

By bringing out this superb edition of the political cartoons that appeared 
during 1906-10 in the Tamil periodical India edited by the great poet 
Subrahmanya Bharati, Mr Venkatachalapathy, a brilliant young historian 
from the Manonmaniam Sundaranar University, has done a signal service 
to the specialist social historians of colonial India as-well as to others 
interested in the development of journalism in India. 

The significance of this collection is that they were the very first cartoons 
to appear in any south Indian language periodical. The cartoons were quite 
influential in creating and consolidating patriotic attitudes. Educated con- 
temporaries were attracted to the opinions contained in the cartoons as, for 
example, the poet Bharati Dasan wrote how they enabled him to understand 
his own position. The acerbic wit and the patriotic fervour exhibited in the 
cartoons were noticed by the colonial administration and led to the man- 
aging editor of the periodical being arrested on charges of sedition. With 
the ban on the journal effected in 1910, the journal ceased publication and 
it took many years before cartoons became an accepted feature of journalism 
in south India. Å. 

The book is obviously a product of considerable bibliographic search. 
Despite the immense labour of trying to locate the cartoons, the editor was 
able to lay his hands on 87 which have been beautifully reproduced. The 
original comments written by Subrahmanya Bharati are most interesting 
and provide a commentary. As the reproduced subtitles are not clear, they 
have been printed separately. Much to be regretted, some of the cartoons 
that appeared during the crucial aftermath of the Surat Congress could not 
be traced. However Mr Venkatachalapathy has been able to get descriptions 
of the cartoons of that period from the Native Newspapers Reports prepared 
by the CID of the Madras Presidency. 

We do not know the name of the artist who actually drew the cartoons, 
but as the editor points out, the artist drew them under clear instructions 
from Subrahmanya Bharati himself. One of Bharati's associates, Mr S.G. 
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Ramanujulu Naidu has stated that Bharati used to mimic what the pictures 
should contain to the artist. The value of the cartoons to the historian is 
that they tell what the opinion of south Indian ‘extremists’ was during this 
period. More than that, this book is an excellent example of how historical 
source materials should be handled, edited and published. The editor has 
rightly resisted the temptation to write a prolix preliminary essay which 
might have taken the interest away from the main text. We have instead, a 
concise introduction that sets the content in clear perspective. Though the 
edition is in Tamil, the book can be appreciated by non-Tamils because it is 
after all pictorial, and a convenient English summary of the subtitles is 
appended. This is a meticulous publication done with great care and 
attention to detail. When wealthy multinational university publishers and 
other high profile imprints have no hesitation in charging astronomical 
prices for books, it is a marvel that this small-time provincial publisher is 
able to price the book so affordably. The author and the book deserve all 
the encouragement that the profession can bestow upon them. 


: S. Ambirajan 
Madras School of Economics 


Letter to the Editor from Professor Dillp Simeon 


Dear Editor, . 
I regret having to report a case of plagiarisation. My two-part research 
article entitled "The Great TISCO Strike and Lockout of 1928', appeared 
in Nos 2 & 3 of the Indian Economic and Social History Review in 1993. I 
have just discovered that substantial portions of it have been incorporated 
without acknowledgement by Dr Vinay Bahl in her book, The Making of 
the Indian Working Class: The Case of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 1880-1946 
(Sage, 1995). The plagiarisation occurs in Chapter 6 in pages 288-322, 
which deal with the 1928 strike, and includes phrases, sentences and parts 
of paragraphs which are inserted often verbatim or with minor changes. 
She has used some of my arguments, as well as my footnotes, to add to her 
text. The plagiarisation begins in the text around endnote 15 on p. 288. Her 
method of referencing the footnoted parts of my article is by means of 

endnote 17 (p. 335) which states: 


Proceedings of the Department of Industry and Labour, File No. 5, 
1928, BSA. The discussion in the following pages is based on information 
gathered from File No. 5, Parts I to IX, 1928. 


Following this there are 33 endnotes in her text asking the reader to ‘See 
Note 17'. Much of the material around these endnotes is lifted straight out 
of my article. Since these endnotes are followed in the main text by several 
ibids.’, the extent of her misdemeanour may be judged only by a careful 
comparison. In addition, judging by the sections of her text in which they 
occur, some citations (for example endnote 64 on p. 309 and the quote 
from Subhash Bose on p. 322) also seem to have been plagiarised. 

I should tell you that *File No. 5, Parts I to IX, 1928' contains approxi- 
mately some 1,500 pages of matter, and that my citations of specific docu- 
ments were based on a meticulous study of these. Dr Bahl's strategem of 
asking the reader to ‘See Note 17’ is a neat and disingenuous way of 
disguising the vacuity of her references, Needless to say, Dr Bahl has not 
mentioned my article in her bibliography. She has plagiarised it taking 
great care at concealment, and apparently without the slightest compunction 
at passing off my research as her own. I object most strongly to this 
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subterfuge and request you and the editorial board of IESHR to publicise 
it after assuring yourselves that my allegations are sound. 


With regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


Dilip Simeon 
Institute for Studies in Industrial Development 
New Delhi 


Reply from Dr Vinay Bahl 


Dear Editor, 

It was infuriating to read Professor Simeon’s accusations. Let me first 
make it clear that I have been working on the subject of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. (TISCO) and its workers’ movement (1900-1946) since 1975. My 
publications on this subject in various journals—for example, Marxist 
Miscellany (1977), Anno Artho (1978), Social Scientist (1982), International 
Journal of Contemporary Sociology (1992), and South Asia Bulletin (1993)— 
are proof of this. 

I collected materials for my work from TISCO at Jamshedpur and 
Bombay (almost 8,000 pages of correspondence, records of various meet- 
ings and reports, 1907-45); the India Office Library (around 600 pages 
of correspondence and reports): the British Museum; the National Archives 
of India (around 900 pages of correspondence and police reports); the 
Bihar State Archives (more than 2,500 pages of correspondence and reports); 
police records at Jamshedpur (around 100 pages); private papers from the 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library (around 400 pages); a large number 
of various published Government reports; a few Ph.D. dissertations from 
the USA and Cambridge; and four different Indian newspapers (between 
1920 and 1946). I also interviewed a number of workers including the contro- 
versial labour leader of the 1928 strike, the late Manick Homi. 

In my book, the format for the footnoting and use of ‘ibid.’ was adopted 
when my publisher suggested that it will help in minimising the repetition 
of sources. This format is followed all through the book. No new idea is 
introduced on pages 288-322 because this portion of my book is only an 
elaboration and substantiation of the main idea underlying the whole 
book. 

This idea and related arguments are developed and reinforced all through 
the book through (a) the organisation of chapters in certain ways; (b) by 
quoting extensively relevant materials from different sources; (c) by giving 
a day-to-day and blow-by-blow account of all the strikes as and when 
possible; (d) by elaborating particular speeches and the language used by 
leaders, workers and government officials; and (e) by elaborating incidents 
and workers' meetings, both formal and informal, to highlight their think- 
ing, feelings and actions in relation to all the strikes which occurred in 
TISCO at Jamshedpur between 1920 and 1942. The detailed account of 
certain incidents and meetings during these years are taken from the same 
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archival sources as probably also used by Professor Simeon. Thus, similar- 
ities can occur while creating misunderstanding. 


Yours faithfully, 


Vinay Bahl 
Arlington, VA 
USA 


Textiles, bullion and other trades of Goa: 
Commerce with Surat, other areas of India, 
Luso-Brazilian ports, Macau and 
Mozambique, 1816—1819 


Rudy Bauss 


Austin Community College and 
Park College, Austin, Texas 





A. comprehensive global examination of the commercial ties of Goa with 
South Asian emporiums—mainly Surat, the Atlantic basin ports of Rio de 
Janeiro—and the trading routes between Mozambique and Macau is the 
focus of this article. The fortuitous discovery of four unclassified docu- 
ments in the Brazilian National Archives in Rio de Janeiro permitted this 
analysis of Goan world trade from 1816 to 1819. The research findings 
indicate (i) Goa transhipped impressive quantities of cotton goods from 
Surat to Brazil (ii) Surat provided 55 per cent of the products which Goa 
re-exported to the world market (iii) Surat received most of the bullion 
sent from Luso-Brazilian areas to India (iv) Goan exports went over- 
whelmingly to Brazil. (v) Rio de Janeiro easily held the pre-eminent 
position among international ports as the leading destination for Goan 
exports during this period. 

The value of cotton piecegoods from Surat to the capital of Portuguese 
India approximated a total of 250,000 pound sterling yearly. The Surat 
connection to Goa also strongly demonstrates the economic hegemony of 
Baniya merchants in Gujarat working in collaboration with Saraswat 
Brahmins in Goa to control the coastal trade in the region. Despite 
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Table 1 
Exports from Goa, 1816-1819 
(in xerafins) 
Areal City 1816 1817 1818 1819 
Lisbon ` 491,578 0 1,309,756 0 
Rio de Janeiro 3,212,694 3,937,243 4,334,044 5,470,203 
Bahia 12,065 0 79,731 571,687 
Macau 109,096 373,696 605,461 362,838 + 
Mozambique 83,580 120,627 68,755 77,935 
South India : 23,942 8,947 22,339 5,781 
Surat 0 0 0 ~ 0 
Diu 418 3,053 1,467 1,702 
Daman 800 1,967 13,497 8,704 
Muscat 9,280 9,289 6,048 5,760 
' Bombay 453,698 451,968 330,131 442,973 
-Rajapur 17,677 18,292 3,318 18,690 
Bhavnagar 846 60 273 0 
Melondi 23,480 19,130 8,015 13,409 
Balaghat 39,963 33,463 60,281 42,860 
Ponda 3,561 4,499 9,294 672 
North Ports (Cambay) 0 0 9,632 0 
Mauritius 0 0 2,280 0 
Total 4,483,590 4,982,242 6,864,316 7,029,219 





Sources: Data compiled by Rudy Bauss. "Mappas da importacao da capitania de Goa, e 

exportacao a varios portos dos annos de 1816-1819', Goncalo Teixeira e Peixoto, 

Goa, 7 November 1817; ibid , 24 December 1818; Goa, signature illegible, 17 

January 1820; Salvador Caetano Lopez (illegible), Goa, 14 April 1821. Arquivo 

. Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, caixa 448, pacote 2 (avulsos) For conversion to reis, 

pound sterling, and rupees from 1810 to 1820: one xerafin equalled 300 reis; 3,550 

reis was one pound sterling; one pound sterling equalled approximately Rs 10. This is 

to assist those readers, in different areas of the world, who better understand tables 
measured in reis, pound sterling, and rupees 


evidence presenting a clear commercial relationship between Gujarat and 
Goa, historians rarely mention Goa as a major market for Gujarati pro- 
ducts. Brazil imported 75 per cent of the total goods dispatched by Goa. 

Lisbon absorbed 8 per cent of Goan exports. Indian cotton goods flowed 
from the Portuguese Atlantic ports to the interiors of Brazil, Spanish 
America, Europe and Angola. 

Brazil and Portugal remitted impressive quantities of bullion to Goa and 
much larger amounts of specie to Surat and Calcutta in exchange for large- 
scale quantities of inexpensive cotton goods. From 1775 to 1825 the 
Luso-Brazilian world sent much more bullion to India than to England. 
Portugal fowarded approximately 540,000 pound sterling to the subcontinent 
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———————— i 
A reallity 1816 1817 1818 1819 
Lisbon 253,241 0 139,813 309,342 
Rio de Janeiro 653,828 269,081 466,102 173,843 
Bahia 0 0 53,661 38,400 
Macau 63,016 290,810 207,455 65,781 
Mozambique 42,959 10,433 169,281 116,574 
South India ^ 205,192 143,487 106,603 310,513 
Surat 2,705,442 2,906,731 4,098,080 3,385,934 
Diu (duty free) 150 0 1,650 7,42 
Daman (duty free) 0 852 0 31,803 
Muscat 11,205 2,264 2,141 1,466 
Bombay 223,006 276,782 361,143 291,019 
Rayjapur 15,793 7,446 4,475 41,749 
Bhavnagar 364 586 0 0 
Melondi 3,453 2,209 2,400 1,170 
Balaghat 692,534 733,878 488,214 1,318,664 
Ponda 102,276 113,656 149,765 149,336 
Bengal 0 547,153 0 0 
North Ports (Cambay) 0 0 557,129 1,118,042 
Columbo 0 0 0 1,212 
Mauritius 0 0 9,900 . 661 
Total 4,772,464 5,305,373 6,901,737 7,362,658 


Sources: Data compiled by Rudy Bauss. ‘Mappas da importacao da capitania de Goa’, 
Goncalo Teixeira € Peixoto, Goa, 7 November 1817; ibid., 24 December 1818; Goa, 
signature illegible, 17 January 1820; Salvador Caetano Lopez (illegible), Goa, 14 
Apri 1821 Arquivo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, caixa 448, pacote 2 (avulsos) One 
xerafin equalled 300 rezs; 3,550 rers was one pound sterling; one pound sterling 
approximated Rs 10. 


annually from 1816 to 1819.' Brazil, according to travel accounts, sent a 
minimum of 500,000 pound sterling of bullion yearly to South Asia in the 
decade between 1810 and 1820. Therefore, a conservative estimate of 
Luso-Brazilian treasure dispatched to India approximated 1,000,000 pound 
sterling per year from 1810 to 1820. Due to the questionable reliability of 
travel account figures, only two sources will be utilised for bullion remit- 
tances: the significantly smaller figures cited in the newly found documents 


! *Balancas gerais do commercio de reyno de Portugal com os seus dominios e nacoes 
estrangeiras’, Biblioteca Nacional, Secao Historical, Rio de Janeiro, 1-6, 4, 8-26; II-18, 4, 
15-25, II—12, 4, 2-5; II-10, 4. 10. 

? Rudy Bauss, ‘A Legacy of British Free Trade Policies: The End of the Trade and 
Commerce between India and the Portuguese Empire, 1780-1830", The Calcutta Historical 
Journal, Vol. 6(2), January-June 1982, p. 103, especially footnote 60. 
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and data from the ‘Balanca» ._ commercio’. Consequently, the only 
numerical values employed for net goru ....dow from Portugal and Brazil 
to India come from archival sources of the Portuguese Crown. 

The Portuguese Atlantic empire exported approximately :560.000 
pound sterlíng of bullion (540,000 from Portugal and 20,000 from Brazil 
annually to India from 1816 to 1819) (see Table 3). Specie paid for Asian 
products, of which cotton goods accounted for roughly 90 per cent. Only 
China sent as much silver and gold to South Asia as Portugal and Brazil in 
the closing decade of the eighteenth and earliest decades of the nineteenth 
centuries? The historical questions are twofold: where did the textiles 
originate and which cities were the major destinations for the bullion? In a 
sweeping generalisation, two-thirds of the cloth came from Gujarat and 
one-third from Bengal and the Coromandel coast. Bullion went to Goa, 
Calcutta and Surat. The long-established trade of Indian textiles to the 
Portuguese Atlantic empire in exchange for Latin American bullion to 
South Asia ended due to exploitative British trade policies in the mid- 
1820s.* 


Table 3 


Bullion Exported from Portugal to India, England and USA 
(in pound sterling) 








Year India England USA 

1816 7 887,661 244,957 56,788 
1817 537,464 0 106,591 
1818 507,492 0 24,833 
1819 223,796 0 26,591 





Source: ‘Balancas gerais do commercio de reyno de Portugal com os seus dominios e nacoes 
estrangeiros’ in Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, I-6, 4, 8-26; 11-18, 4, 15-25, 4, 
10 


The quantities of Luso-Brazilian treasure entering Calcutta totalled 
165,000 pound sterling per year from 1816-1819. The seminal study, Trade 
and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833 by Amales Tripathi of the 
University of Calcutta, answered the vexing problem concerning the quanti- 
ties of silver and gold entering Calcutta in the period under consideration.’ 


> 'Vanos documentos relatives da India, 1771-1829’, Instituto Hhstorico e Geografico 
Brasileiro, Rio de Janeiro, lata 81, document 3, folios 102-109v; see also Bauss, ‘Legacy’, pp. 
104-5, especially footnote 63. 

* Ibid., pp. 99-101. In addition, Indian textiles accounted for approximately 15 per cent of 
the total imports into Brazil at the beginning of the mneteenth century. Rudy Bauss, ‘Rio de 
Janeiro: The Rise of Late Colonial Brazil’s Dominant Emporium, 1777-1808', unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, USA, 1977, pp. 357, 364 and 
371 

3 Amales Tripathi, Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833, Bombay, 1956, 
revised in 1979, passim. 
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Furthermore, Tripathi demonstrated the considerable size of Bengali 
exports to Portugal and Brazil and the importance of the east coast of India 
in Luso-Brazilian trade (see Table 4). In addition, the ‘Balancas do com- 
mercio' of 1777, 1787, 1796-1833 include a two-page annual summary 
detailing a short list of products dispatched to the capital of Portugal and 
one yearly sum representing total specie remittances from Lisbon to Asia. 
The inferences clearly suggest that Goa was the entrepot for Asian goods 
to Lisbon, especially prior to 1808-10 when free trade commenced in 
Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon. Nevertheless, neither points of origin for 
textiles nor possible destinations for bullion amounts are given in the 
‘Balancas do commercio'. Forty years after Tripathi presented a detailed 
examination of the trade of Bengal, there is solid evidence of the importance 
of Gujarat led by the port of Surat. 








Table 4 
Bengal Balance of Trade Deficits with Portugal and Brazil 
(in pound sterling) 
Year Portugal Brazil 
1816 —322,956 +156,746 
1817 —34,259 —69,086 
1818 —103,222 —177,980 
1819 —95,964 —15,694 





Source: Amales Tripathi, Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833, Bombay, 
1956. 


Goa and Calcutta provided the Portuguese Atlantic basin with huge 
known quantities of cotton goods. An examination of the balance-of- 
payments accounts yields the following: Portugal remitted an average of 
540,000 pound sterling (see Table 3) while Rio de Janeiro sent approxi- 
mately 20,000 pound sterling for a total of 560,000 pound sterling of bullion 
dispatched yearly to India during 1816-19. However, Calcutta accounted 
for 165,000 pound sterling and Goa for 20,000 pound sterling or a total of 
185,000 of the 560,000 pound sterling dispatched from the Luso- Brazil 
community to India. What was the destination of the remaining 375,000 
pound sterling of specie annually exported to India? 

The only textile centre in India with the capability of both sending these 
quantities of cotton cloth to Brazil and Portugal and strong prior commercial 
links to the Luso-Brazilian empire was Surat. In addition, why would Surat 
merchants send piecegoods via Goa when ships of all nations could sail 
directly from Surat to Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon after 1808? Portuguese, 
Brazilian, British and other shippers transported Gujarati goods directly to 
the Atlantic basin. Hence, Pamela Nightingale's observations of numerous 
Portuguese ships in Surat in the 1790s were sustained after 1808-10. 
Therefore, Surat joined Goa and Calcutta in dispatching cotton goods to 
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the Portuguese Atlantic basin. Even though Surat has never been previously 
described as a major supplier of cotton cloth to South America, Europe 
and Africa via the Portuguese-speaking world, the Gujarati port was most 
likely the primary supplier of textiles to Luso-Brazilian areas, both indirectly 
and directly, during the decade 1810-20. The products of Surat were 
most probably in Goa on a large scale after the 1780s. Nevertheless, the 
extent of the commercial relationship between Surat and Portuguese inter- 
ests remains largely unknown. The documents available for the period 
between 1816 and 1819 provide long-desired answers to several fundamental 
questions. 

The four rare documents comprising the ‘Mappas da importacao da 
capitania da Goa, e exportacao a varios portos dos annos 1816 a 1819' 
present an unparalleled view of the commercial links between Goa and the 
modern world-trading system.‘ The major archival sources of information 
regarding Goan trade in the world community are the following: *Balancas 
gerais do commercio de reyno de Portugal com os seus dominios e nacoes 
estrangeiros, 1777, 1787, 1796-1833’ found in scattered volumes in the 
major archives of Rio de Janeiro and Lisbon; the ‘Monsoon Collection’, 
HAG volumes 220 to 340; and the *Correspondencia de Macao', HAG 
volumes 1290 to 1350 located in the-Historical Archives of Goa.’ These 
three extensive manuscript collections reveal numerous details of the trade 
between Goa and Portugal, Brazil, Angola, East Africa and Asia. How- 
ever, an analysis of Tables 1 and 2 provides a global view of the world trade 
routes of Goa and the critical importance of Surat. 

An examination of Goan trade links to other ports in India, Mozambique 
and Macau illustrates a rich diversity of trade from East Africa to the Far 
East. Traders transhipped, bought, sold and exchanged textiles, opium, 
pepper, bullion and slaves in Panaji (the new administrative centre and 
port of Goa after the mid-eighteenth century; the city had a population of 
10,000 in 1820).* Goa enjoyed two periods of exceptional commercial 
prosperity: ‘Golden Goa’ in the sixteenth century and the era from the 


* ‘Mappas da importacao da capitama de Goa, e exportacao a varios portos dos annos de 
1816 a 1819’, Goncalo Teixeira e Peixoto, Goa, 7 November 1817; ibid., 24 December 1818; 
signature illegible, Goa, 17 January 1820; Salvador Caetano Lopez (illegible), Goa, 14 April 
1821, Arquivo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, caixa 448, pacote 2 (avulsos). 

7 A description of the ‘Moncoes do reino' (hereafter the Monsoon Collection) and the 
*Correspondencia de Macao’ can be found in Rudy Bauss, ‘A Glimpse of Two Major Sources 
of Asian History 1n the Goa Archives. The Monsoon Collection (120 volumes) and the 
Correspondencia de Macau (60 volumes) 1780 to 1840’, The Calcutta Historical Journal, Vol. 
16(2), July-December, 1994, pp. 167-77. 

* Rudy Bauss, ‘A Demographic Study of Portuguese India and Macau as well as Comments 
on Mozambique Island and Timor, 1750’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review 
(hereafter JESHR), Vol. 34(2), April-June 1977, p. 202. Table 1 refers to the population of 
the three largest cities, Panaji, Margao and Sirula which all had populations of approximately 
10,000 as well as the 13 largest towns 1n Goa around 1820. Source: Monsoon Collection, 
Historical Archives of Goa (hereafter HAG), 'Mappas da populacao de Goa', HAG 308, 
pp. 653-55 and HAG 311, pp. 583-92 
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1780s to the 1820s. The latter epoch featured large-scale Goan trade with 
the Atlantic basin, especially direct links with Brazil. 

Surat accounted for over half of the total imports entering Goa from 
1816 to 1819 and probably supplied most of the cotton piecegoods to the 
port from the 1780s to the 1820s. Although Surat stood a distant second to 
Mumbai (formerly called Bombay) in commercial activity in coastal western 
India after 1760, the city had enjoyed the status of the leading port of India 
till as late as 1680-1700. Moreover, the port had in 1820 a large population 
estimated from 150,000 to 450,000 of which 15,000 were weavers.’ In 
addition, the British presence in Surat gradually increased. After 1760 the 
English East India Company secured the pre-eminent European position 
in the city. However, the Portuguese maintained a factory (trading post) in 
Surat during the second half of the eighteenth century. Further, Portuguese 
shippers were keenly competing with British traders, due to European 
conflicts, in Surat at the close of the eighteenth century. Marked Portuguese 
activity characterised the decade of the 1790s." Whether these Portuguese 
ships visited Goa or returned directly to Lisbon is unknown. 

Surat exported to Goa annually goods valued at 250,000 pound sterling 
or almost 1,000,000,000 reis or Rs 2,500,000 from 1816 to 1819 (see Tables 
1 and 2). Over 90 per cent of these products were cotton goods, especially 
zuarte (a moderately priced, good quality cotton fabric) as well as coro- 
mandel (a type of chintz from the Coromandel coast) and chitas (printed 
cotton cloth or chintz). Surat also sent small quantities of raw cotton, 
coffee, cloves, pepper and opium to Goa. Furthermore, there exists the 
possibility that Surat may have been a direct supplier of piecegoods to the 
Lisbon market as early as the initial decades of the 1700s. The critical 
observation is that Goa has never been considered an important trading 
entrepot for the merchants of Surat within the literature of Indian and 
European writers who described the Gujarati port. The large amount of 
trade with Goa suggests that the north-western port probably enjoyed 
substantially more activity than has been mentioned by contemporary 
historians." Based on the four documents consulted, Goa failed to dispatch 
any products to Surat from 1816 to 1819 (see Table 1). 


? Ashin Das Gupta, Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, 1700-1750, Weisbaden, 
1979, p 29; Walte: Hamilton, The East-India Gazetteer, 2 Vols, London, 1828, Vol. 1, pp. 
xxxvii-xxxvili in the Introduction. 

? Pamela Nightingale, Trade and Empire in Western India. 1784-1806, Cambridge, United 
Kingdom, 1970, pp. 149, 154-55, 161, 171, 173 (especially footnote 3), 233, 237. 

" Lakshmi Subranianian, ‘Bombay and tbe West Coast in the 1740s’, IESHR, Vol 18(2), 
Apni-June 1981, pp. 189-216, Lakshmi Subramanian, ‘Capital and Crowd in a Dechining 
Asian Port City: The Anglo-Bania Order and the Surat Riots of 1795’, Modern Asian Studies 
(hereafter MAS), Vol.19, 1985, pp 205-37, Michelguglielmo Torri, ‘Surat during the Second 
Half of the Eighteenth Century: What Kind of Social Order?’, MAS, Vol 21, 1987, 679—710; 
Michelguglielmo Tom, ‘In the Deep Blue Sea: Surat and Its Merchant Class during the 
Dyarchic-Era, 1759-180t^, JESHR, Vol 19 (3-4), July-December, 1982, pp. 267-99. 
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Goan exports destined for Rio de Janeiro accounted for 72 per cent of 
total Goan trade with an average value of 360,000 pound sterling. Products 
bound for Salvador, Bahia represented 3 per cent or 15,000 pound sterling 
of trade. Consequently, Brazil received 75 per cent of all exports. Textiles 
comprised 90 per cent and the remainder consisted of small quantities of 
Pepper, wax, tea, raw cotton and saltpetre. Brazilian exports to Goa 
represented only 7 per cent of total Goan imports. Bullion, valued at 
20,000 pound sterling, accounted for 55 per cent of Brazilian exports with 
silver being 60 per cent and gold totalling 40 per cent of the precious metals. 
Lead, iron, steel, wine and paper (as well as 69 books in 1819) comprised 
the remainder of Brazilian products. Since tobacco was a Crown monopoly, 
scribes never recorded this export from Bahia to Goa in the four documents. 
However, an average of 6,000 to 10,000 arrobas (one arroba weighed 32 
pounds) of tobacco, worth 15,000 pound sterling or 57,000,000 reis or 
190,000 xerafins went annually to Portuguese India.” This tobacco sent to 
Goa accounted for 1 to 2 per cent of total Brazilian exports of tobacco to 
the international market.” 

Lisbon received 8 per cent of the Goan exports and dispatched 3 per cent 
of the imports. Trade declined dramatically between Lisbon and Goa 
because the Portuguese Crown resided in Rio de J aneiro between 1808 and 
1821 and the ports of Brazil, due to relentless British pressure, had free 
trade after 1808. Lisbon sent silver and coral, perhaps cowrie shells (used 
as a monetary unit for barter in East and West Africa), as well as wine to 
Goa. Lisbon merchants suffered an enormous financial setback due to the 
loss of the redistribution of Asian goods from Goa to Europe, Brazil and 
Angola. Lisbon commercial interests never regained control over the tran- 
shipment of impressive quantities of Indian goods from the metropolis to 
the colonies and external markets. 

Northern ports, unspecified by name but probably located in Gujarat or 
adjacent areas, sent impressive quantities of goods to Goa in 1818 and 
1819. In these years, exports to Goa averaged 75,000 pound sterling or 
250,000,000 reis or 850,000 xerafins per year. The major items were 1,422 
chests of opium (950,000 xerafins), cotton goods (600,000 xerafins) and raw 
cotton (40,000 xerafins) during these two years. Goa dispatched an insigni- 
ficant quantity of goods to these areas. Surat, the pre-eminent port in the 
region, probably maintained close commercial ties with these areas. 


= Monsoon Collection, HAG, 220-320 in the onginal numencal orèr, the finest manu- 
Script collection on the Portuguese m Asia from the sixteenth to the smeteenth centuries, 
passim, Bonifacio Dias, ‘Tobacco Trade in Goa: 1600-1850’, in Goa Society through the 
Ages, edited by B.S. Shastry, New Delhi, 1987, pp. 178-85; Celsa Pintc, Trade and Finance in 
Portuguese Asia: A Study of the Portuguese Country Trade, 1770-1840, New Delhi, 1994, pp. 
193-201, 288-92. 

B ‘Balancas do commercio’, 1777, 1787, 1796-1833, passim. 
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Balaghat, the territory located beyond the Western Ghats with mountains 
3,000 to 4,000 feet in elevation between Goa and the Deccan plateau, 
supplied 13 per cent or 68,000 pound sterling of Goan imports. Textiles 
comprised 95 per cent of the imported goods. In addition, much tobacco 
entered illegally as contraband. Balaghat, at times, provided as much as 
two-thirds of the tobacco consumed in Goa. Mountainous areas being 
difficult to patrol led to smuggling reaching impressive levels.“ Goa dis- 
patched less than 1 per cent of total Goan exports, approximately 4,000 
pound sterling annually, to Balaghat, particularly copra and coconut oil as 
well as other agricultural products. 

South India provided 3 per cent of Goan imports and absorbed less than 
1 per cent of the exports. Cotton goods—accounting for 70 per cent of all 
goods—copra, coconuts and pepper came from the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts. Goa sent iron, copper, agricultural products and food- 
stuffs to the southern areas of India. 

Mumbai, located 400 kilometres north of Goa, was the commercial 
centre of coastal western India with a population of 170,000 in 1820. 
Mumbai received 7 per cent of Goan exports, 35,500 pound sterling, and 
supplied almost 5 per cent of Goan imports, 26,000 pound sterling, to the 
capital of Portuguese Asia annually. Areca (betel nuts), copra (the dried 
kernel of the coconut), coconuts, sugar, caju nuts, pepper and limited 
quantities of textiles and wine as well as an impressive 19 chests of coral, 
possibly cowrie shells with a value of 84,753 xerafins in 1819, went to 
Mumbai. Goa sent no slaves to Mumbai because the African slave population 
in the British enclave totalled only 431 blacks in 1780 and was probably 
declining.’ Goa purchased sugar, re-exported from Macau and Bengal, 
cotton, tea, copper, tin and lead as well as cotton goods and a limited 
quantity of opium (57 chests) from Mumbai. Limited trade continued - 
between the cities despite the fact that British soldiers had been stationed 
in Goa from 1799 to 1815. 

Bengal provided 10 per cent of Goan imports, 46,000 pound sterling, in 
1817. Cotton piecegoods accounted for 90 per cent. In the remaining years 
between 1816 and 1819 there were no direct commercial ties between 
Calcutta and Goa. The latter exported no items to Bengal, as shown by 
data encountered in the four documents. 

Since the combined production of the 500 to 1,000 weavers residing in 
Daman and Diu entered Goa free of duty taxes, the commercial value of 
the trade between Goa and the two north Indian Portuguese enclaves 
remains unknown. The Portuguese Crown never assessed a value to the 
goods or totalled the number of piecegoods entering Goa in any given year. 


* Monsoon Collection, HAG 220-340, passim. 
5 Jeanette Pinto, Slavery in Portuguese India: 1510-1842, Bombay, 1992. p 105. 
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This policy probably began in the late 1780s when Daman and Diu obtained 
duty-free entry into Goa. There exists, however, a gauge to estimate the 
approximate size of the combined Daman and Diu export trade to Goa. A 
close examination of the Monsoon Collection shows that Daman and Diu 
enjoyed substantially more trade with Mozambique than with Goa. Since 
the greatest volume of trade was in textiles (the duties being 4 per cent 
between India and Mozambique) and the duties collected by the customs 
houses were available for several years, a hypothetical volume of trade 
from both ports to Mozambique could be estimated at 35,000 to 42,000 
pound sterling per year around 1820. The assumption that the export 
trade of Daman and Diu to Goa represented approximately one-third of 
commercial activities of Daman and Diu with Mozambique indicates a 
rough estimate of 12,000 to 15,000 pound sterling worth of textiles and 
other goods. dispatched from Daman and Diu to Panaji in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Furthermore, due to economies of scale, manu- 
facturers in Daman and Diu were constrained by higher production costs 
than Surat. Hence, producers in Daman and Diu suffered an economic 
disadvantage in comparison to weavers in Surat regarding sales of goods to 
Goa. Hindus and Muslims shared control of the manufacture of cotton piece- 
goods, while Baniyas easily dominated the export sectors of the two small 
Portuguese outposts. Very limited information of Daman and Diu concerning 
trade and commerce, economic elites and links with Goa, Surat and Mumbai 
is available for the period between the 1780s and the 1820s. There exists the 
possibility, owing to Baniya Raj, that Daman and Diu were under the 
economic suzerainty of Surat; however, this is academic speculation. 

Goan exports and imports with Mozambique each accounted for 1 and 
1.5 per cent with a total annual trade value of 12,500 pound sterling. 
Textiles totalled 80 per cent of exports followed by tea, wax and saltpetre. 
Gold and silver were the major Goan imports as well as ivory and an 
average of 50 slaves per year. Baniyas on Mozambique Island and Saraswat 
Brahmins in Goa remained pre-eminent in controlling the trade and com- 
merce between Goa and Mozambique. Portuguese interests in Goa, how- 
ever, were much more evident in the Mozambique trade, than in the 
commercial links of Daman and Diu with East Africa. 

Commercial activities with Mauritius, an island quite removed from 
Mozambique, were insignificant. A plausible explanation for this observation 
concerns the transfer of the island from French control to British domination 
in 1810. Prior to 1800, French ships and French slavers visited Goa whereas 
after 1810 British industrialists supplied the island with inexpensive cotton 
cloth and the British eliminated the slave trade in Africans to their posses- 
sions in 1808. 


'* ‘Despachos e direitos da alfandega de Dio (1817-1819)', HAG 4956, no pagination in 
volume; ‘Livro da receita dos direitos de barco de Mocambique da alfandega de Damao’, 
Vitor Jeremia de Nazarethe, Damao, 30 June 1824, HAG 5643, no pagination. 
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Merchandise exported to Macau totalled 6 per cent or 30,000 pound 
sterling while imports from the Far Eastern mart accounted for 2.5 per cent 
or 12,500 pound sterling per year. Although Goa sent only a small number 
of the total amount of opium chests legally entering Macau, the drug 
represented more than 90 per cent of Goan exports to the Far East. 
Although Saraswats controlled trade in Goa, their participation in the 
overall drug trade was minimal. Parsees, Baniyas, Jains and British interests 
overwhelmingly dominated the opium trade of western India. Portuguese 
merchants controlled less than 10 per cent of the opium trade of western 
India." Goa also sent cotton and saltpetre as well as a minimum of 14 
African slaves per year to Macau. Goa imported small quantities of sugar, 
tea, camphor and silks. 


Table 5 
Opium Chests Entering Macau, 1816-1819 


Year Total in Macau Total from Goa Percentage from Goa 
1816 2,577 111 04 30 
1817 3,062 425 13.80 
1818 3,480 810 23.27 
1819 2,329 512 21.41 


Sources: ‘Correspondencia de Macao’in the Historical Archives of Goa (hereafter HAG), 
HAG 1300 to 1320, passum One chest weighed 133.3 pounds and chests sold on the 
average for 680 xerafins 1n Goa during this penod; 'Mappas da importacao da 
capitania de Goa, e exportacao a varios portos dos annos de 1816 a 1819', Goncalo 
Teixeira e Peixoto, Goa, 7 November 1817; ibid , 24 December 1818; signature 
illegible, Goa, 17 January 1820; Salvador Caetano Lopez (illegible), Goa, 14 April 
1821, Arqurvo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, caixa 448, pacote 2 (avulsos). 


Summary and Conclusions 


A summary of the exports, imports, very impressive total trade figures and 
small balance of payments deficits demonstrates the commercial importance 
of Goa in comparison to other ports in coastal India and as a major 
emporium within the Portuguese empire. Goan imports from five South 
Asian areas and two Brazilian ports constituted 88 per cent of total imports: 
Surat (55 per cent), Balaghat (13 per cent), Rio de Janeiro and Bahia 
joined for 7 per cent, Mumbai and Calcutta combined for 7 per cent and 
north Indian ports totalled 6 per cent. Textiles, with well over 60 per cent of 
the total, dominated the import sector followed by opium, bullion, raw 
cotton, sugar, tea and betel nuts, especially from Ponda (a New Conquest 


V G. de Magalhaes Teixeira Pinto, Memorias sobre as possessoes portuguezas da Asia, 
escriptas no anno de 1823, e agora publicadas com breves notas e additamentos de Joaquim 
Heliodoro, Nova Goa, 1859, pp. 42-43. 
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area of the territory of Goa annexed in the late eighteenth century). 
Although tobacco figures were not given in any of the four documents 
since the product was a Crown monopoly, leaf valued at approximately 
15,000 pound sterling entered Goa legally from Bahia on a yearly basis 
while contraband tobacco worth an additional 15,000 pound sterling entered 
from Balaghat.'* 

Four destinations accounted for 96 per cent of total Goan exports: 
Brazil, led by Rio de Janeiro with 72 per cent and followed by Bahia with 3 
per cent, claimed 75 per cent of total exports. Lisbon had 8 per cent; 
Mumbai assumed 7 per cent and Macau purchased 6 per cent. Cotton 
piecegoods dominated the export sector with over 75 per cent. Opium 
accounted for about 5 per cent and foodstuffs and agricultural products 
such as betel nuts, copra, coconuts and pepper represented the bulk of 
remaining products. 

The total Goan trade in exports and imports totalled an impressive 
1,000,000 pound sterling or nearly 3,600,000,000 reis or approximately 
12,000,000 xerafins or Rs 10,000,000 per year for the period from 1816 to 
1819. Surprisingly, the balance of payments difference was a small yearly 
deficit averaging 21,000 pound sterling. Consequently, Goa held an 
impressive station as one of the major entrepots of South Asia during a 
commercial boom between the 1780s and 1820s. 

Indian cotton piecegoods funnelled through Goa to the Portuguese 
Atlantic basin comprised 80 per cent of the total exports of the capital of 
Portuguese India. The most important research discovery was that Surat, 
another satellite in the worldwide British imperial system, supplied 55 per 
cent of all Goan imports during the period under consideration. Surat 
exported textiles directly to Lisbon after the 1790s and to Rio de Janeiro after 
1808. Surat, north Indian ports in or adjacent to Gujarat, Balaghat and 
Bengal directly supplied over 75 per cent of all Goan imports. Textiles 
were the pre-eminent imports of Goa. The Goa-Surat-Portuguese Atlantic 
connections expired due to the successful machinations of British trade and 
commercial policies in India, Brazil and Portugal in the 1820s." 

Bullion remittances, according to official Portuguese imperial archival 
sources, from the Luso-Brazilian communities to South Asia averaged 
560,000 pound sterling annually from 1816 to 1819. Since 165,000 went 
directly to Calcutta and 20,000 to Goa, 375,000 pound sterling of silver and 
gold are unaccounted for in India. Surat, with 15,000 looms, and extensive 
reports of prior trading with the Portuguese, was the only city and hinter- 
land which could have provided such impressive quantities of cotton cloth 


" Monsoon Collectron, HAG 220-340, passim; Bonifacio Dias, ‘Tobacco Trade in Goa: 
1600-1850’, pp. 178-85; Celsa Pinto, Trade and Finance, pp 193—201 and 288-92. 

? Tripathi, Trade and Finance, p 131; C.H. Philips, The East India Company, 1784-1834, 
Manchester, 1940, p. 79; D C.M. Platt, Latin America and Brush Trade: 1806-1914, London, 
1972, pp. 3-61; Bauss, ‘Legacy’, pp. 91-101. 
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to the markets in Brazil and Portugal in exchange for this most impressive 
quantity of gold. Consequently, there probably existed a very large, direct 
and as yet undocumented trade from Surat to Lisbon starting in the 1790s 
and direct links to Rio de Janeiro after 1808. The international markets for 
textiles dispatched from Surat and the quantities'of Brazilian bulfion enter- 
ing India are two well-hidden secrets of the economic history of South Asia 
and the Portuguese presence in India. This raises an intriguing question: Was 
Surat in such an advanced state of decline in the early 1800s as suggested by 
contemporary historians in recent publications?” 

Baniyas, Parsees, Jains, Saraswat Brahmins and British traders easily 
overpowered the weak, Catholic commercial interests in Portuguese India. 
Hindu economic power also dominated the Portuguese eastern empire to a 
greater degree than has been previously assumed. Archival sources may 
well support Hindu claims to significantly more economic influence in 
trade and commerce of the remaining areas of India. 


See the works of Ashin Das Gupta, Lakshmi Subramanian and Michelguglielmo Torri, 
especially footnotes 9 and 11 in this article for the complete citations of works pertaining to 
Surat. 


A matter of two shares‘ A daughter's 
claim to patrilineal property in rural 
north India 


Prem Chowdhry 





‘Why should we take two shares’ questioned the women. 
‘Why should we give two shares’ asserted the men. 


Voiced in relation to female inheritance in rural areas, I discovered this 
predominant opinion neatly qeu up the crux of the problem of female 
inheritance in northern Indià. The Hindu Succession Act of 1956 granted 
to females inheritance rights equal to those of male members in the family 
for the first time in independent India.' Yet the failure of law in this respect 
is a well-acknowledged fact. My fieldwork in Haryana during 1985-90 and 
more recently in 1992-95, enabled me to analyse and understand this 
problem within the rural structure. I found that, in a curious way, rural 
society sees this legal enablement of females as a right to inherit two 
shares: as a daughter and as a widow. It is this ‘dual inheritance’ which the 
patriarchal forces are determined to curb. However, this attack has been 
on the share of the daughter and not on that of the widow. The latter has 
always customarily enjoyed the right to inheritance, albeit a limited one. 


! For details of this Act and its comparisons with the earlier situation existing in British 
India, see the Hindu Succession Act, No XXX of 1956, in Sunderlal T Desai, Mulla 
Principles of Hindu Law, Bombay, thirteenth edition, 1966; also see Hindu Law, Vol II, 
Nagpur, third edition, 1981 

The equal right of inheritance, i.e , intestate succession, however, did not extend to the 
concept of joint family property where a son's share 1n the property is calculated to be five 
times that of the daughter's share: for details, see Lucy Carroll, ‘Daughter’s Right of 
Inhentance in India. A Perspective of the Problem of Dowry', in Modern Asian Studies, Vol 
25(4), October 1991, pp. 781-809. 
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Daughters on the other hand had been kept outside the purview of inherit- 
ance rights. 

Daughters could not be given shares in land because they were potential 
intioducers of fresh blood and descent line through their husbands. 
Customarily, the land of a village was deemed to belong to the male 
descendants of ancestors who originally settled and worked on it. There- 
fore, the male agnatic descendants alone, as members of the localised clan, 
had reversionary rights in the estate. Land was obviously not to be 
alienated outside this group. 

In this article I concentrate on the daughter's right of inheritance whose 
legal enablement has created a greater sense of unease in rural society than 
that of a widow. The ability of patriarchal forces to control a widow, as I 
have argued elsewhere,’ was never the same in relation to a daughter. For 
purposes of analysis I use my field observations and case studies along with 
the study of a variety of popular cultural forms‘ surrounding the wedding 
ceremony, rites de passage, folk songs, proverbs and festivals, all of which 
show several sociocultural constraints preventing a woman, specially in her 
relationship as daughter, from claiming and using a share in property that 
is legally hers. 

These constraints operate by mobilising a variety of selective cultural 
and ideological controls which result in: underlining the tradition of the 
daughter as a transit member of the natal family which does not allow a 
share in its property; in strengthening the sister-brother bonds of love 
which in the vastly changed realities of the post-colonial period can be 
nurtured only by the sister relinquishing her inheritance rights; in invoking 
customary norms and prejudices to prevent any breaches and even using 


? CL Tupper, The Punjab Customary Law, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1881, pp. 86-88, 99-100. 
Also see W.M. Rattigan, A Digest of the Civil Law for the Punjab Chiefly Based on the 
Customary Law as at Present Ascertained, revised by Harbans Lal Sarin and Kundan Lal 
Pandit, second edition, 1880, repnnt, Allahabad, 1960, p. 747. 

? See Prem Chowdhry, ‘Contesting Claims and Counter Claims: Questions of Inheritance 
and Sexuality of Widows in Colonial State’, Contributions to Indian Sociology (hereafter 
CIS), Vol. 29 (1 and 2), pp 65-82. 

* The oral tradition used in this article is based upon my extensive interviews and fieldwork 
on the subject of widows in a colonial state, CZS (n.s.), Vol. 29, 1995. The folk songs, tales, 
proverbs etc., which have been cited in this article are still current specially among the land- 
owning classes of Haryana. Wherever possible, short biographical sketches of the informants 
containing their age, sex and socio-economic status have been provided. Although most of the 
cited oral tradition has been in use for a long time, there is no adequate way in which it can be 
dated. Some of it can be traced to the nineteenth-century colonial compilation of oral 
tradition Where it has been possible to trace the tradition back is pointed out in the notes. 
Some of the oral sources that I have cited are also published in collections of the Haryana 
government, as well as by the literati and folklorists. Where my field collection overlaps with 
the published collections of other individuals or government agencies, this has been indicated 
in the notes I also wish to point out that in translating the local dialect my aim is to convey the 
mood and the message rather that the literal meaning 
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force to forestall any such attempts, leading to conflict and violence; and in 
substitution of inheritance claims by dowry, notwithstanding its inherent 
contradiction. Even the newly bestowed marital rights, including divorce 
and the tradition of remarriage, have come handy in reinforcing the norms 
rather than in breaking them. All these have successfully prevented daughters 
from activating their inheritance rights. 

Ideologically and culturally socialised since birth to accept her exclusion 
from matters related to property, what emerges in this study is that the 
woman's best chance of survival rests on her accepting these cultural and 
societal bonds rather than in breaking them. It is small wonder, therefore, 
that women acknowledge the 'ideal pattern' of inheritance of land and 
property by males from males. Whatever the legal position, she does not 
voice or appear to have accepted her own equality, of the right to inherit, 
with other claimants. Though the patrilineal transmission of property and 
descent may have in principle been given up through the 1956 Act, the 
patrilineal ideology continues to hold sway. 

Yet breaches have occurred and limited challenges thrown to the above- 
mentioned norms. Wherever these have occurred, they have been primarily 
male inspired. Built into the patriarchal system, these challenges and 
female rights are ostensibly appropriated by male counterparts. The 
consequence is that the patrilineal and patriarchal hold over women is 
tightened. Nevertheless, certain subversive methods have remained. The 
equal rights law may help women, as their potentiality to assert power and 
rights clearly exists, even within this frame. Visible now and then, such 
assertion has made men more anxious to control women even if it has 
meant making futile attempts at reversing the legal enactment, as in 1979 
and again in 1989. 


I 
Ideology: Negating Female Inheritance 


A. woman, beginning from her childhood has been and continues to be 
brought up in the tradition of being ‘paraya dhan' (literally, property or 
wealth belonging to someone else, implying the in-laws). Generally married 
off in early childhood,’ she never looks upon her natal home as her own, 
nor her father's property as anything but her brother's; her descent group 
is not that of her father, but her husband's. In north India a girl marries 
into another descent group after avoiding several prohibited degrees of 


5 The customary age of marriage for girls in the early twenties of this century was early 
childhood, although muklawa (the entry and establishment of the wife in her husband's home 
when the marriage 15 consummated), was much later, after her puberty. see Rohtak District 
Gazetteer, 1910, Vol III-A, Lahore, 1911, p 87. The age at marriage for girls has certainly 
gone’ up now, but there is a difference of opinion about what it is ın different villages early 
and mid-teens seem to be the consensus, with muklawa following a little later 
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kinship.* She is considered, and considers herself, as belonging to another 
descent group, therefore automatically no rights in her natal family are 
accepted. 

Her paraya (outsider) status is made clear in the marriage rituals. For 
example, the concept of kanyadan (gift or offering of a virgin), considered 
one of the mahadans, the highest form of dan (gift) in the Brahmanical 
tradition and in the sastras, as it earns the giver the greatest religious 
merit," is also an intrinsic part of the wedding ceremony among the rural 
Hindus of Punjab and Haryana, who have never been under strong Brah- 
manical influence. The importance of kanyadan can be evaluated from the 
popular local saying, common to the whole of northern India, which I 
found in extensive use: 


sona ko dan, chandi ko dan, aur kanya ko dan duhela ho Ran? 
(The giving away of gold, silver and a virgin earns you religious merit.) 


As kanyandan is considered an act of religious charity in which the kanya is 
gifted to her husband and the entire responsibility for her is transferred 
from the giver to the husband and his family; the giver has no further rights 
over her, only duties towards her. Associated ideology reinforces the 
formal and almost total severance of the woman from her natal home. 

The ritual songs associated with marriage or the kanyadan ceremony 
called bidar geet (farewell songs) are sung from the point of view of the 
kanya and vividly describe her public acceptance of her own parayapan (as 
one who does not belong to her natal kin). While leaving her parental 
home the bride says: 


yo ghar le mera jami, choddi teri dehl? 
(Father, giver of my life, I leave your threshold for ever.) 


In another bidai geet, where the girl makes a request to be invited back 
after marriage as soon as possible, she is reprimanded by her bhabhi 
(brother's wife) who says: 


* Neither the boy nor the girl can marry a member of his or her got (patrilineal clan), nor 
the mother's or the father's mother's, nor usually the mother's mother's. The last bar 1s, 
however, not universal; and the restriction 1$ apparently decreasing. The step-mother's got 
is also barred. As the feeling of relationship existing among people of one village is very 
strong, marriage is not allowed to take place with a member of a permitted got, resident in the 
same village. Sometimes this restriction ıs extended to members of such a got, living in 
another village, Rohtak District Gazetteer, 1910, pp 88-89 Tbe restrictions are now being 
slightly relaxed and breaches are sometimes overlooked. 

T PV. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, Part I, Poona, 1941, p. 869. 

* Shankar Lal Yadav, Haryana Pradesh Ka Lok Sahitya (Hindi), Allahabad, 1960, p. 191. 


* A very popular bida: geet sung at marriage of daughters; also see Yadav, Lok Sahitya, p. 
165. 
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bebe kaun yahan tera kaam” 
(Sister, now you don’t belong here.) 


The song goes on to mention ‘the lightening of the burden’ of her parents 
who had her in ‘their safe-keeping’ for a long time after having gone to ‘her 
rightful owners’. 

The rituals performed at the bidai ceremony also underline the bride’s 
changed status. After completion of the wedding ceremony when the bride 
leaves with her husband to go to apne ghar (her own home), she is required 
to wear clothes gifted to her by her husband. This symbolises the change in 
her status from the daughter of her father’s descent group to the wife of her 
husband’s descent group. From then onwards she is just a visitor in her 
father’s house. 

This cultural ideology which moulds the woman from birth has had its 
socio^conomic fallout. Not considering herself a part of her natal family, 
the woman cannot conceive of having a share in that property. Therefore, 
not only do the males not accept her right to property, which they reserve 
for themselves, but the women also are not socialised to accept it. Culturally 
accustomed to being a part of her husband's family, she foresees having a 
share only in her husband's property." A claim to her natal-family property is 
seen by her as a second share, and she questions why she should have two 
shares.” 


n 
^ 
Valorising Tradition: Brother-Sister Bond 


A daughter's claim in her natal-family property is perceived as a sister's 
claim against her brother. This at once challenges the strong cultural 
tradition of great love and solidarity between brothers and sisters, specially 
marked in the rural areas. Any challenge to such a relationship hinting at 
possible irregularities reflected in the abuse bahen-chod (sister-fucker) is 
enough to arouse violence.” Nevertheless, it is significant that it is a sister's 
izzat (honour) alone and not her material status which is valorised to such 
an extent. This morally sacrosanct relationship is celebrated in songs, 
festivals, folk and other rituals. The bond established at the time of birth, 
continues ideally till death and even after. 


? Another very well-known song; also see Yadav, Lok Sahitya, p. 193. 

" This is most forcefully expressed in the concept of hamara khet (our field/farm) used by 
rural women but only in relation to their conjugal property and not natal property. The latter 
is always referred to as bapu ke (father's) or bhai ke (brother's). 

2 This attitude and viewpoint could be generally observed in all the villages that I visited 

3 Bahen-chod is considered to be the worst of abuses ın the whole of northern India Some 
even opine it to be worse than ma-chod (mother-fucker). 
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The festivals and accompanying rituals associated with the sister-brother 
bond are among the most important in north-Indian Hindu society; in 
these sister honours brother and prays for his bright future and long life. 
These include the widely observed annual festival of Raksha bandhan and 
Bhai dooj, the latter being observed primarily by the Banias and the 
Brahmins. The ritual of ponchi bandhai (tying of the sacred thread to the 
brother's wrist) in the Raskha bandhan festival; putting a sacred tikka (red 
auspicious mark) on his forehead on the Bhai dooj festival with arti . 
(worship); the ritual of feeding him with sweets while the brother gifts 
money or presents to his sister and bestows blessings on her, all symbolise 
the relationship which continues between them for life. The festivals high- 
light the lifelong protection which a brother should extend to his sister. 

In the post-colonial period this social role of the sister has continued to 
be stressed specially in northern India. This is amply illustrated in the 
depiction of the sister and brother theme in calendars which are very 
popular as wall decorations in rural and urban areas. Patricia Uberoi draws 
attention to a calendar depicting a sister and brother engaged in a rakhi- 
tying ritual, emphasising the Rajput/Kshatriya/non-Brahmin tradition in 
the backdrop of war and agricultural prosperity.“ The martial traditions of 
Haryana and Punjab inspired a spate of calendars during the 1960s and 
later, depicting sisters tying rakhis to the jawans (soldiers) and applying 
tikka, enhancing the identity of women as sisters and actively advocating 
the bonds of love, symbolising an exchange of metaphysical for material 
protection. These images do not appear, as suggested by Patricia Uberoi, as 
a site of resistance against dominant patriarchal ideologies of past and 
present. In fact, they further the insidious patriarchal constraints, specially 
when placed in the new social context of the inheritance question. Any 
deviation or reversal of the relationship, according to a popular Punjabi 
saying, is a sure sign of the coming of kaliyug (the age of darkness): 


na man put nun dekh ke raji 

na put mainun dekh ke raji 

bhra kiha na mainun bhain dise 
bhain kiha na mainun bhra dise” 


(When a mother is not pleased to see her son 
Nor a son pleased to see his mother 

When a brother disowns his sister 

And a sister disowns her brother.) 


^ Patricia Uberoi, ‘Feminine Identity and National Ethos in Indian Calendar Art’, Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly (hereafter EPW), Vol. XXV (17), 28 April 1990, pp WS41-48. 
5 Paul Hershman, Punjabi Kinship and Marriage, Delhi, 1981, p. 65. 
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The brothers, throughout their lives, are traditionally duty bound not only 
towards their sisters but their children as well. As the children’s mama 
(maternal uncle) they perform rituals and make prestations at various rites 
de passage." This dual relationship is very well expressed in the popular 
saying: 


ma ri mera mama aya 
an de, bhai te mera sai" 


(My uncle has come, oh mother 
Let him come, he is my own brother.) 


The mama to children in north India is the giver of gifts; he is greatly loved 
and his visits keenly awaited by his sister and her children. Indeed, all 
kinds of help from the mama are expected as a matter of right and 
obligation. A local saying from Uttar Pradesh, often repeated in somewhat 
the same form in Harayana and Punjab as well, epitomising the relationship 
maintains: ‘A mother’s brother cannot stop his sister’s son even from taking 
his only buffalo’. 

The goodwill of the brother is important to a woman, even though she is 
supposed to belong to the descent group she gets married into; it is a group 
which takes very long to accept her as their own. A large number of folk 
songs from northern India depict that her real acceptance in the family is 
only when she produces a son. As a bahu (daughter-in-law), after her 
marriage, she occupies the most inferior status in the family hierarchy and 
only slowly works her way up. As a young and inexperienced bride she 
enters a strange and hostile household; the practice of village exogamy 
reinforces her isolation. The restricted life in her in-laws’ household where 
she is burdened with work contrasts very sharply with her natal family, 
where on visits she observes no ghunghat (veil), and is relieved of most of 
the work—even the care of children is taken over by other women such as 
her bhabhi or her mother. Even the memories of these visits in her 
otherwise monotonous life make her nostalgic; she would never willingly 
cut off this source of escape.” 


'* For the details of vanous rites de passage and a mama’s role in them, see Hershman, 
Punjabi Kinship, pp. 66, 217-19. 

1+ Also in Bhim Singh Malik, Haryana Lok Sahitya: Sanskriti Sandarbh (Hindi), Pilani, 
Rajasthan, 1981, p. 86 

18 Cited in M.C. Pradhan, The Political System of the Jats of Northern India, London, 1966, 
p. 76. 

19 The nostalgia for the parental house was marked in all the younger women interviewed 
One even vividly described how, while on her way to her parent’s village, she ‘by smell alone’ 
could accurately guess the distance still to be covered: observation made by Meena, 24 years, 
in village Dighal, district Rohtak. She was on a visit to her parent’s house, having come from 
village Firozpur Jhirka, district Gurgaon. 
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A woman who breaks away from her brothers and has strained relations 
with them is not ‘respected in the sasural (conjugal home)’.” In fact, the 
woman bends backwards to praise her maika (natal home) and its ‘generosity’ 
by showing off the presents and money she receives from them. A very 
popular saying mentions this: 


neem ke nimoli laga, sawan kad avega 
aye ri meri ma ka jaya, ke ke chijji layavega™ 


(The neem tree has blossomed, the rainy season will come. 
It will bring my brother along, laden with gifts and presents.) 


Not having a brother is indeed a cause for sorrow: 


sooni hai bhai bin bahan? 
(A woman without a brother is poor indeed.) 


III 
Importance of Brothers: Contemporary Reinforcement 


The attachment to the brother and the need to nurture this bond has been 
heightened in the post-colonial period because the importance of maintain- 
ing good relations with her natal family, specially her brother, has increased. 
This is due to the growing popularity of punar vivah, i.e., the remarriage of 
widows. 'The institution of widow remarriage in this region has no longer 
remained only in its karewa or levirate form, as it had primarily been in the 
colonial period, when both the widow's late husband's family and the 
society frowned upon any form other than the levirate and actively inter- 
vened to stop it.? Punar vivah, as pointed out by a Haryana district 
gazetteer of 1982, has gained popularity among the traditional caste- 
conscious critics such as the Rajputs, Banias and Brahmins.^ However, 
even in those castes the first choice in remarriage is karewa in its levirate 
form and only *when none of the brothers accept their widowed sister-in- 
law as wife, punar vivah is performed anywhere in their caste'.5 
Although limited, punar vivah has certainly come to mean that remarriage 
is no longer the sole concern of the widow's late husband's family. It has 


? A general opinion voiced by both males and femalés of different ages, classes and castes. 

? Nadan Hariyanavi, Haryana Lokgeet Sangrah (Hindi), Delhi, 1962, p. 57. 

? A common utterance. Also see ibid., p 80. 

? See Prem Chowdhry, ‘Conjugality, Law and State: Inheritance Rights as Pivot of 
Control in Northern India', National Law School Journal, Bangalore, Vol. I, 1993, pp. 
95-116. Also sce reference cited ın f.n. 3. 

^ Haryana District Gazetteer, Bhiwani District 1982, Chandigarh, 1983, p. 67 

5 Ibid. 
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necessarily brought her natal family back into the picture, as they alone can 
find a second match for her in case she or any of her husband’s brothers 
refuse to accept karewa. Such breaches in levirate have occasionally occurred 
in recent years, as the young issueless widows in many cases go back to 
their parents and get married again. 

The increasing acceptability of punar vivah, highlighting the role of the 
brother, is also reflected in folk tales and local proverbs. A folk tale titled 
Rand Kaun (who's a widow?),” portrays a woman whose husband, son and 
brother are held responsible for having committed a major crime. The king 
inflicts the death sentence on two of them and asks the woman to choose 
the one she wants to save. The woman opts for her brother and observes: 
‘If my brother dies, I shall never get him back again, as the source from 
which he sprang has already dried up. If he lives I can always get married 
again and also beget a son.” A popular proverb also says: 


rand te va jis ke mer jan bhai 
khasam te aur bi ker le? 


(A woman is truly widowed if her brother is dead 
For a husband can be got again.) 


The theme of the story is very old; it forms part of the Jataka repertoire of 
stories where the emphasis had clearly been on the distinctly lesser import- 
ance of acquirable relationships and the impermanence of widowhood.” In 
accordance with present-day realities the interpretation of the tale as given 
by the narrator, Chhotu Devi, extends the notion of protection to a new 
situation: the different social realities have manifestly thrown up allegiances 
which have material bases besides emotional ones. 

In fact, the lives of a woman's brother and his sons are also considered 
very important to her; a common blessing bestowed upon the young 
women by the older ones is: 


bebe bahu, tu buddh suhagan ho 
tere betta ho, tere bhat bhatije jiven?” 


(May you enjoy married life for long; 
May you be blessed with a son; may your brothers and brothers' sons 
live long.) 


* Narrated by Chhotu Devi, village Dujjana, district Rohtak, 6 June 1986. Born in 1921, 
her late husband was a big landowner in Dujjana Also in Malik, Haryana Lok Sahitya, 
p 131. 

7 This proverb is commonly known among both men and women. 

2 The Uchhanga-Jataka tale is identical to the one above: see E B. Cowell, ed., The Jataka 
or Stories of the Buddha's Former Births, Vol. I, London, 1957, pp. 164—65. 

3 A common blessing known to most. Also see Yadav, Lok Sahitya, p. 454. 
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In another song sung at the time of the arrival of the new bride into her 
sasural, the mother-in-law blesses her by blessing her brothers, their sons 
and her sons: 


jeo he tere bhai bhatije, banna rahe bhartar 
mere bete ki bal badhai jamme he raj kanwar* 


(May your brothers and nephews live long; 
‘May your husband have a long life 
May you continue my son's line and bear him fine sons) 


In such a cultural milieu the inheritance claim of a sister against her brother 
would be termed an ‘unnatural act'.?' Rural public opinion, as a study from 
Punjab shows, is so much against it that the girl after 'so shameful an act 
may never dare show her face in her father's house again'.? 

The woman needs to remain on good terms with her brothers since 
marriage is a relationship in which troubles can be expected, if not from the 
husband, then certainly from his family. The constant tension between the 
incoming bride and her in-laws is a frequent theme of a large number of 
folk songs. One folk song about a girl complaining to her brother draws 
attention to this vividly: 


sasu to beera chulhe ki ag 
nanad bhadon ki bijli 

susra to beera kala sa nag 

devar sanp sanpolia 

jetha tore beera bichchu ka dank 
uple pathan dus jae ji 

raja tore beera mehndi ka ped 
kadi rache re kadi na rache” 


(O brother, my mother-in-law is the flame of a stove 
My sister-in-law is monsoon lightning 
My father-in-law is a black snake 
Younger brother-in-law is a viper 
Older brother-in-law is the sting of a scorpion 
ready to strike at all times 


9 Ibid., p. 166 

?' Observations made by Surinder Pal Singh, aged 44, and Dharam Pal Singh, aged 47, 
village Dujjana, district Rohtak, 6 June 1986. The two brothers together own 25 bighas of 
land in this village. Their wives, Phool and Bimla and their sister Sheela have all written off 
their inhentance claims in favour of their brothers Such instances are widespread in rural 
areas. 

* See case cited (year not specified) in Hershman, Punjabi Kinship, p. 74. The sister in this 
case threatened to move the court to claim her share. She was however ‘bought off by being 
paid an amount supposedly equivalent to the value of the land. 

* Yadav, Lok Sahitya, p. 126. 
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My husband is like the henna shrubs 
sometimes congenial, sometimes not.) 


Here both women and men are included among the potential trouble- 
makers for the young bride; even her own husband cannot be trusted to 
take her side. 

Although both husband and brother are morally considered to be a 
woman’s protectors, folk and oral tradition showing women’s perception, 
emphasise the husband as the lover and the brother as the protector.” In 
fact, it is only the brother who can protect a woman against her husband, 
and therefore,’ he emerges as the ‘real protector'—im preserving ‘her 
interests’ against her husband’s, as also in preserving ‘her and her hus- 
band’s interests’ against others.* 

The most pronounced role of the brother in his sister’s house relates to 
her marital affairs. In fact, whenever a problem arises in her marriage, a 
woman in most cases turns for moral and economic support to her brother. 
This need has been reinforced as broken marriages are not infrequent 
today. The idea of divorce was legalised under the Hindu Marriage Act of 
1955. Under this Act, a Hindu male and female can sue for divorce and 
dissolve the marriage on certain grounds.* This Act has also aroused intense 
resentment from the rural populace. The bhajni and pracharak (singers and 
preachers), as commentators on contemporary realities, expressed the 
wrath and contempt evoked by this measure in a highly dramatised conver- 
sational piece created and propagated in the aftermath of the Act" 


An old woman to Nar Singh bhajni: ‘beta Nar Singh, Hindu Code Bill ke 
sai’? (Son, what is the Hindu Code Bill?) 


* See Susan S. Wadley, ‘Women and Hindu Tradition’, in Doranne Jacobson and Susan S. 
Wadley, Women ın India: Two Perspectives, first edition, 1977; reprint, Delhi, 1986, pp. 
113-40. 

3 See Nirmala's case cited in Veena Das, ‘Masks and Faces: An Essay in Punjabi Kinship', 
CIS (n.s.), 1976, Vol. 10(1), pp 1-30. 

* The grounds provided by the Act were as follows: If she or her spouse is living in 
adultery; has ceased to be a Hindu; has been of unsound mind for a period of three years 
preceding the presentation of the petition of divorce; or has for the same penod been 
suffering from an incurable form of leprosy or venereal disease in a communicable form, has 
renounced the world by entering a religious order; has not been heard of as being alive for 
seven years; has not resumed cohabitation for two years or more after the passing of the 
judicial separation decree; has during this period failed to comply with a decree for restitution 
of conjugal rights. There are two more grounds on which a wife may seek divorce, i.e , if she 
is one of two or more wives taken by her husband before this Act came into force; or 1f her 
husband has been guilty of rape, sodomy or bestiality after the marriage See the India Code, 
1956, Vol. II, Part IX, New Delhi, 1956, pp. 149-56. The Marriage Law (Amendment) Act 
1976, introducing categories of divorce by mutual consent, has further facilitated divorce by 
either party. 

7 Narrated by Khem Chand of village Govad, district Sonepat, a 65-year old sang: (singer 
of local folk songs), 15 October 1988. 
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Bhajni: ‘tai, aaj, tu mere tau ke pas, kal use chhod tu mere ghar a ja, yo 
Hindu Code Bill sa? (Aunt, today you are living with my uncle, tomorrow 
you leave him and start living with me. This is what the Hindu Code Bill 
means.) 


Divorce was not unknown in the past, but cases were rare and nearly 
always initiated by the man. He could expel his wife for unchastity through 
a practice called tyag (renunciation) which practically amounted to divorce; if 
he changed his religion the marriage was automatically dissolved. Usually 
the man left his wife with her parents and never called her back.” There 
was no formal procedure for ending a marriage. Once the marriage or 
remarriage status was accepted, a Hindu woman could on no account claim 
release from it. The male’s wrath is therefore directed at the right that the 
Act awards to women. For a woman even to be given the right to initiate 
divorce violated the well-recognised cultural norms of male authority and 
respect for the husband. 

Despite its legalisation, statistically, the number of those granted divorce 
in the district courts remains a mere 0.09 per cent of the total married males 
and females of rural Haryana.” The few who do go to court are mostly 
educated and aware of the provision against polygamy. In fact, formal 
divorce has come to be associated with the educated and as such, it is the 
educated women who are held responsible for breaking societal norms.” 

Legal divorce is considered a very serious step. The exposure arising out 
of the divorce proceedings, and the expense incurred, have given it a bad 
name. However, the informal separation known as chhordena, continues 
to be customarily accepted by both low and high caste and class groups.” 
This practice is sanctified by the caste panchayat or a panchayat of the 
village elders, or just an assembly of the elders of the kunba (joint family) 
of the two sides. This custom has the validity of socially recognised divorce. 
A woman may also leave her husband on her own and return to her parents’ 
house if she is unhappy in her marriage and may refuse to return. Many 


* E. Joseph, Customary Law of the Rohtak District, 1910, Lahore, 1911, pp. 35, 40. 

9 Census of Haryana, 1981, Series 6, Part IV-A, Social and Cultural Tables, New Delhi, 
1986, pp 46-77. 

© Haryana District Gazetteer, Rohtak District 1970, Chandigarh, 1970, p. 48. The lawyers 
dealing with divorce cases in Haryana talk of ‘increasing visibility’ of divorce cases initiated by 
women. The number of such cases, however, cannot be ascertained. 

“ Several people placed special emphasis on the chhordena form of socially accepted 
divorce, considered essentially different from the divorce instituted by law by the rural 
populace. That ıs the reason why till the late 1960s, most people denied the existence of 
divorce in the rural areas which was considered to be an anomaly of city urban life and 
education. Now the fact that even an informal arrangement actually means a divorce seems to 
have dawned upon the populace. Personal interview with Ram Mcher Hooda, Rohtak, 17 
June 1986. Hooda was born in 1933 in village Makrauh-Kalan, district Rohtak, practises law 
at the district level and specialises in divorce cases He and his brother jointly own a 
landholding of 25 bighas in their ancestral village. 
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women, unable to bear the marriage situation, for whatever reason, are 
known to have taken this initiative, perceived to be unthinkable before the 
1955 Act. This ‘defiance’ has, therefore, come to be associated with the 
after-effects of the Act. Such divorce cases in the rural areas are directly 
related to the change in societal norms and its consumerist demands. 
Among these, dowry has emerged as the foremost cause for the practice of 
chhordena, or the woman is tortured so much that she leaves the husband 
voluntarily.” 

Although most divorcees are known to have remarried, the resulting 
insecurity from divorce is very natural for women. In the remarriage 
situation the woman must have the cooperation of her natal kin. Mostly 
uneducated, and totally untrained, with no job opportunities, a woman 
continues to be dependent on her husband or on her brother. This depend- 
ence reinforces her attachment to her brother and makes her extremely 
chary of closing her options in her natal family, controlled in effect by her 
brother or brothers. In fact, any inquiry as to why she does not claim her 
share brings out a kind of aggressiveness, as if one is teaching her to be 
immoral: ‘bebe galat seekh mut de’ (Sister, do not give me wrong advice).” 

The loss of ‘goodwill’ of her brother is seen as enormous, both psycho- 
logically and morally, without the hope of gaining very much in return. As 
one woman confidentially pointed out: ‘The inheritance, if claimed, would 
only deprive my brother and go to my husband.”™ In effect, it would mean 
that both she and her brother would be deprived of it. Behind this reality 
lies the realisation summed up effectively in an old proverb narrated in 
village Bandh of Karnal district: 


bhai sa sahu na bhai sa bairi* 
(No friend like a brother, no foe like a brother.) 


However, when women were asked their opinion regarding the inheritance 
claims of male collateral, other than their own brothers, a clear ambivalence 
was noticeable. Many of them maintained: ‘woh kya mahare bhai na hain?’ 
(Are they not our brothers?). Most women held the same opinion about 
their classificatory brothers as about their blood brothers. Yet, in reality 
the instances of women, given later, who claimed their inheritance because 
they had no brothers, belies this assertion. 


* This was the consensus of opinion among both men and women Among other reasons 
are included beating of women. Although incidents of beating ‘as a habit’ are opiried to have 
declined, the rising demands of dowry are said to be substantially contributing to its present 
existence. 

? Voiced in village Bandh, district Karnal, and village Dujjana, district Rohtak. 

* Opined by Meena in village Dighal, distnct Rohtak. Significantly, Meena voiced her 
opinion while on a visit to her parents and not in her sasural 

*5 Also recorded by S W Fallon, A Dictonary of Hindustani Proverbs, Benaras 1886, p 39 
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IV 
A Patriarchal Construct: Inheritance Rights vs Dowry 


As a justification for continuing to deprive women of their inheritance 
rights, rural male opinion is almost unanimous in contending that girls 
receive their share of patrimony at the time of marriage in the form of 
dowry. Some anthropologists have gone so far as to equate this ‘inheritance’ 
of moveable property at marriage with immovable property which the 
brothers receive, as a kind of ante-mortem substitute for the land.“ This 
view has been effectively refuted by a number of scholars.” The significant 
point about this contradiction lies in showing that the so-called property 
which a rural woman takes as dowry does not generate income in the same 
sense as land does. In rural Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh it is quite 
inconceivable for a daughter to be given land as dowry.“ The only way in 
which land might be used indirectly as dowry is if the guardian is forced to 
sell his land in order to offer the necessary money for dowry, and/or to pay 
the expenses of the marriage itself. 

Indeed, in the general opinion voiced by both males and females, dowry 
is all that a woman is entitled to; customarily, it is pointed out, daughters 
have only been entitled to maintenance and to be ‘suitably betrothed and 
married’.” The plea of custom reinforces more current argument about the 
rising cost of girls’ marriages and the dowry demands which, men assert, 
frequently land them into debt, and is used to clinch the issue against 
female inheritance rights. The tendency has been for the amount of dowry 
to increase among all castes and classes.” It is part of a general and 
widespread tendency towards cultural convergence all over northern India. 
Firmly associated with prestige and status considerations, the custom of 
lavish and ostentatious weddings has tended to spread.“ Even in colonial 


*5 J. Goody and S. Tambiah, Brideswealth and Dowry, Cambridge, 1973. 

*' For an effective contradichon of the anthropologists’ clams, see Ursula Sharma, Women, 
Work and Property in North-West India, London, 1980, pp. 48-49; Hershman, Punjabi 
Kinship, pp. 79-80; and Bina Agarwal, ‘Who Sows? Who Reaps?: Women and Land Rights 
in India', Journal of Peasant Studies, July 1988, Vol. 15(4), pp. 531-81. 

* Ludhiana Customary Report of 1911 mentions three cases ın 18708, where girls had been 
given about five bighas of land as dowry in marriage. See J.M. Dunnett, The Customary Law of 
the Ludhiana District, Vol. V, revised edition, Lahore, 1911, p. 113. 

* Hissar District Gazettéer, 1907, Vol TI-A, Lahore, 1907, p. 229. 

? For a comprehensive overview, see M.N. Srinivas, Village, Caste, Gender and Method: 
Essays in Indian Soctal Anthropology, Delhi, 1996, pp. 158-80. Also see, Sharma, Women, 
Work and Property, pp 137-43; Sylvia Vatuk, ‘Gifts and Affines in North India’, CIS (n.s.), 
Vol. 9(2), 1975, pp 155-95 

5! Tt is an unwritten acknowledgement that jewellery, clothes, television, a vehicle, refrig- 
erator, VCR all indicate that a high-level matrimonial alliance has been effected’, says Phoolo 
Devi, village Singhpura, 6-7 August 1986. 
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times it had become a ‘sign of social rank’.* However, social protest 
against this practice was not slow to emerge. A series of resolutions against 
dowry and excessive expenditure on weddings were passed by different 
village and caste panchayats.* After Independence, several conferences of 
different castes and gots held in different villages have been making similar 
attempts to curb the practice, but these efforts have proved fruitless so 
far.“ 

On a broad estimate, a marriage in 1984 cost the subsistence-level 
cultivators ‘who could ill-afford it’, a minimum of Rs 25,000 in expenses, 
with the dowry items including a radio, a transistor-cum-cassette player, 
gold and silver jewellery, furniture and clothes.“ ‘A reasonably rich farmer’ is 
known to spend (in 1987-88) anything between Rs two and five lakh on a 
marriage, and offer a car among the dowry items. A class now exists of 
even richer farmers, who are said to offer as dowry all modern household 
gadgetry. Some rural marriages are boastfully declared ‘to match marriages in 
any big town or city'. The few who can emulate, even to a lesser extent, 
try. One estimate suggests that in real terms, the cost of marrying a 
daughter in north India has increased tenfold in the past 50 years." 
Expenses over the years have accelerated not only due to an increase in 
prices but also due to the tendency to add to the list of expected dowry 
items. 

Dowry, earlier regarded with contempt and as a form of greed, has 
acquired a new legitimacy today. In this connection it is also significant that 
in the villages the dowry brought by the bahu, although prohibited by law, 
continues to be displayed by most families.* Anyone not displaying the 
dowry is automatically assumed to have been married into kamino ke ghar 


2 T. Gordon Walker, The Customary Law of the Ludhiana District, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1985, 
p. 26. 

5 See Vernacular Tract, No. 111, ‘Sandhya Jatiya Sabha ka Dwitya Varshik Utsav’ 
(Hindi), Agra, in India Office Records, London. For details of resolutions passed by different 
caste panchayats against marriage expenses and dowry, etc., in the 1930s of Punjab-Haryana, 
sec also Darling Papers, Box No. II, Tour Diary, 1930-31, pp. 152, 227. 

* Rohtak District Gazetteer 1970, p. 47. For reports of the work by such sabhas and 
panchayats, see The Times of India, New Delhi, 18 June 1983, p. 5; The Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi, 20 May 1984, p. 9. 

55 See Bharat Dogra, ‘How they Revalued Dowries’, in The Hindustan Tunes, New Delhi, 
20 May 1984, p. 9; also see The Times of India, New Delhi, 18 June 1983, p. 5; 8 December 
1989, p. 7. 

* Comment made by Chander Bhan Sain, whose three daughters were mamed; one in 
1978 and the other two in 1986. Each received a car in dowry plus other household gadgets. 
On an average cach marriage was estimated to have cost Rs 2.50 lakh: Interview with 
Chander Bhan Saini, 52 years and Subhash Chander, aged 35, Hansi, district Hissar, 25 
September 1988. The Saini family of five brothers are leading agriculturists of Haryana; they 
reportedly own 700 bighas of land in village Dhani Peer Wali near Hansi, district Hissar. 

*? Sharma, Women, Work and Property, p. 140. 

s Personal observation in villages Alipur, Chhara and Dujjana. 
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(home of low castes/paupers), and to have received nothing worthy of 
display. 

A large measure of legitimacy has been provided to this custom by 
women themselves, primarily because rural women have accepted dowry 
as a substitute for property for which their legal claim has been established. 
This acceptance is perhaps best explained by Leela Dube who points out 
that the daughter is looked upon as a temporary member of the family and 

. the son a permanent one.” The women’s main concern, therefore, is to 
establish themselves in the new family and acquire a status there; and 
dowry is looked upon as a necessary contribution towards this process. 
Moreover, realising the increasing ‘heavy expenditure’ which marriage 
entails, women tend to view dowry, and not property, as their due. When 
directly questioned about their inheritance rights, annoyance is visible and 
also counter questions: ‘Haven’t our brothers got us married?’ In their 
opinion they (that is, married women) have already taken a share of their 
parental property in the form of cash and kind at the time of marriage, ‘so 
where is the question of more share?’ 

Significantly, the acceptance of dowry as a substitute for inheritance by 
women underlines their awareness and knowledge of their legal entitlement 
to property. It shows an ambivalence in their attitude indicating a distinct 
change. This ambivalence explains how and why a few women have started 
to demand ‘what and how much they want in their dowries’.” There are yet 
others who believe that they were not given enough, as much as their 
sisters had received, for example. The older women complain of younger 
women, ‘the more shameless ones’ who have started to ask for certain 
specific items; the plea being that they want to maintain ‘the status of their 

| maika’ (natal family). Significantly, both men and women acknowledge 
that without dowry ‘no good alliance can be made'.*? Indeed, the dowry 
items have started to provide a ready index for gauging the level of a ‘good 
alliance' procured. 

The contradiction between inheritance as a matter of right and dowry as 
a matter of goodwill or faith of the father and/or brothers, along with the 
dictates of the market and male considerations of their ‘status’ are far from 
being voiced." Yet the aforementioned demands and attitudes show an 


? Leela Dube, ‘On the Construction of Gender: Hindu girls in Patrilineal India’, EPW, 
Vol XXIII (18), 30 April 1988, pp. WS11-19 

© Phoolo Devi, aged 60, wife of Raghbir Singh, ex-sarpanch, village Singhpura, district 
Rohtak, 6-7 August 1988, made this observation. The other women standing by nodded in 
assent. The comments of others which followed Phoolo Devi's observation are also reproduced 
above. 

“l Observations of Bimla and Phool in village Dujjana, distnct Rohtak, 6 June 1986. 

: Similar ones were made in villages Gochchi and Chhara. 

9 Several men spoke of the 'izzat' involved in giving a dowry. The frequently mentioned 
‘hum ne una diya’ (we have given so much), went into establishing their ‘status’. Similarly, 
women spoke of dowry in relation to establishing the 'status' of their natal family or more 
particularly the ‘status’ of their fathers or brothers. à 
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unvoiced but crucial link-up of dowry with questions of inheritance and the 
awareness of women regarding their entitlement rights located in material 
grounds rather than mere ‘goodwill’ of the brother. The brothers on their 
part have become more careful about fulfilling their ‘obligations’ regarding 
traditional gifts, be it for a particular festival or dowry.® 

Our analysis shows that the plea made by academics and activists for a 
retention of the custom of dowry till the inheritance rights are activated— 
based on the argument that dowry gives women, and is perceived by them 
to give, a share in their father’s property—cannot be accepted.“ On the 
contrary, unless this substitution of inheritance rights by dowry, which is a 
patriarchal construct, is done away with, the law of inheritance cannot be 
expected to succeed. The continuation of dowry acts as a justification 
imposed by patriarchy and accepted by women. On the other hand, it is 
also true that dowry, as a custom among the land-owning classes, apart 
from several other reasons, has been invigorated by the inheritance law 
and the resultant potential claims of women. Almost unwittingly the law 
has reinforced this custom in rural society. 

This background provides a valuable clue as to why the Dowry Prohibi- 
tion Act of 1961,9 the first major attempt by the state to do away with this 
social anomaly, and its amended versions in Punjab and Haryana in 1976 
could hardly be successful.* 


9 See Hershman, Punjabi Kinship, p 74. 

* See Lucy Carroll, ‘Daughter’s Right of Inhentance’. Also for the details of this highly 
controversial plea and the debate that followed, see Madhu Kishwar, ‘Rethinking Dowry 
Boycott’, Manushi, No. 48, 1988, pp. 10-13; ‘Dowry and Inheritance Rights’, EPW, Vol. 
XXIV (11), 18 March 1989, pp. 586-87; ‘Continuing the Dowry Debate’, EPW, Vol. XXIV 
(49), 9 December 1989, pp. 2738-39, C.H. Lakshmi, ‘On Kidney and Dowry’, EPW, Vol. 
XXIV (4), 28 January 1989, pp. 189-90; Rajni Palriwala, ‘Reaffirming the Anti-Dowry 
Struggle’, EPW, Vol. XXIV (17), 29 April 1989, pp. 942-44. 

$ The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, Act no. XXVIII of 1961, Gazette of India Extraordi- 
nary, 1961, II, Section 3 (ii). Under this Act the definition of dowry is too loose to be legally 
binding. Further, both the giver and the taker are liable for penal consequences. This makes 
the giver reluctant to report the matter for fear of being prosecuted. 

* Government of India, Report of the Joint Commuttee of the Houses to Examine the 
Question of the Working of the Dowry Protubition Act, 1961, New Delhi, 1982 This Committee 
was appointed on 19 December 1980 and submitted its report to the Parliament on 6 August 
1982 Consequently an amendment was brought which came into force on 2 October 1985. 
See The Dowry Prohibition (Amendment) Act, 1984, Gazette of India, Extraordinary, Part II, 
Section I. This amendment is hardly an improvement. It changed the words defining dowry 
‘as consideration for the marriage’ to ‘in connection with marriage’. Yet in effect, this 
subsutution is not any better, as legal opinion shows, it ends up in protracted litigation on the 
meaning of the words. The basic problem of dowry still remains with its definition, the legal 
difficulties of proving it, and the varied forms under which it operates, extending from the 
pre-marriage, marriage, and its continuation into post-marriage years. Also to be taken into 
account are its hidden facets, which defy the net of legal definitions termed ‘in connection 
with marnage’. Further there is no amendment of the original deficiency of the 1961 Act, 
which bad equated the ‘giver’ with the ‘taker’ of dowry and had made them share the onus of 
crime equally. This continues to deprive the pressurised giver of any initiative against the 
dowry taker See Ranjana Kumari, Brides are Not for Burning: Dowry Victims in India, New 
Delhi, 1989, pp. 74-76 
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V 
The Son-in-Law Prejudice: Jamai as Ghar Jamai 


The increased giving and taking of dowries among the land-owning classes, 
which has come to be intimately connected with the inheritance rights of 
women, is closely connected with the physical and structural impossibility 
of a married woman ‘taking charge’ of her inheritance of land. This is 
specially so because of the custom of village exogamy and patrilocality is 
still followed all over northern India.” Location of a married daughter 
within the natal village spells danger to patrilineal inheritance as it facilitates 
and could lead to assumption of land inherited by her.* Thus enforcement 
of restrictions on marriage practice emphasising village exogamy and caste 
endogamy among the land-owning classes of north India (leading to violence 
in several cases) is crucially connected with questions of female inheritance.” 
This also provides a valuable clue to the near failure of the inheritance 
enablement effected by the state for women. 

In other words, inheritance of land by women would in effect mean 
inheritance of land by her husband, for unless she moves into her natal 
home with her husband and family she cannot take charge of her inheritance. 
In north Indian rural terms it would mean a ghar jamai (resident son-in- 
law). In Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana, the cultural prejudice against 
ghar jamai among land-owning caste groups is so strong that it has become 
the butt of many jokes and stories. A popularly quoted proverb runs: 


sohre ke ghar jamai kutta 
bahen ke ghar bhai kutta” 


(A man living in his father-in-law’s house, 
a brother living in his sister’s house, 
are both akin to a dog.) 


*' North India has a clear preference towards distant marriage alliances Caste groups such 
as Jats expressly forbid marriage with any village which shares even a border with the natal 
village or in which other clans of one's village are well represented. See Bina Agarwal, A Field 
of One's Own: Gender and Land Rights in South Asia, Cambridge, 1994, pp. 325-36. Also see 
S.P. Sharma, ‘Marriage among the Jats and the Thakurs of North India: Some Comparisons’, 
CIS (n.s.), Vol. VII, 1973, pp. 81-103; O. Lewis, Village Life in Northern India: Studies in a 
Delhi Village, New York, 1958. 

* In the south, where marriage usually takes place within small areas or villages and often 
with relatives, ownership of land by women (usually received as dowry) is much more 
practicable than in the north, and is also widely found. See Carol B. Upadhaya, ‘Dowry and 
Women's Property in Coastal Andhra Pradesh’, CIS (n s.) Vol. 24(1), 1990, pp. 29-59. 

? For details see my article ‘Enforcing Cultural Codes: Gender and Violence in Northern 
India’, EPW, Vol. XXXII(19), 10-16 May 1997, pp 1019-28. 

™ Also recorded in Rattigan, Digest of Civil Law, p 198. 
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In Haryana, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, a jamai is generally referred to as 
the bateu or a mehman, both words literally meaning a guest, and his 
honour lies in remaining one, that is, a jamai, and not a ghar jamai. The 
collaterals would not like to see an outsider taking a share of their property. 
So, if he were to go and live in his wife's village and become ghar jamai, he 
would be despised and would incur considerable shame. The word ghar 
jamai has become almost a term of abuse. It connotes the greed of a man 
who instead of taking away his wife from her natal home after kanyadan, 
comes back with her. He is guilty of reversing a time-honoured social norm. 
More importantly this action severely compromises the rights of collaterals. 

The ghar jamai is regarded as a kamin which is popularly used in this 
region for a member of a low caste. Indeed among the kamins or the lower 
castes, who also follow the village exogamy rule in marriage, the ghar 
jamais are known to ‘move about and settle down freely’ whenever they 
wish, that is, in their wives' village or even with the parents-in-law. They 
are not considered bure (bad) because of this or suffer the kind of status 
accorded to them by the land-owning castes." Among the lower castes of 
Haryana, the ghar jamais share the same status as enjoyed by them among 
the chuhras (sweepers) across the border in western Uttar Pradesh where 
their residence implies availing of the best opportunities, even if it is in 
their wives’ natal village or home.” 

The fact that the son-in-law could become the resident son-in-law among 
the lower castes also meant that the daughter could easily inherit land if she 
had no brother. Yet, following the example and custom of higher castes, 
the collateral in such cases also had successfully challenged and deprived 
the daughter of her inheritance as the colonial judiciary recognised only 
the landowners’ custom.” Clearly, this customarily sanctioned right of the 
son-in-law among lower castes to take possession of property on behalf of 
his wife has prompted the land-owning castes to ascribe a kamin status to 
their own sons-in-law should they behave in a similar fashion. 

Among land-owning castes, therefore, a ghar jamai is taken to be 
someone who has renounced his own parental house (like one of a low 
caste) for the greener pastures of his father-in-law and is looked upon as a 


7 Information given by Phate, aged 40, in village Chhara, district Rohtak, belonging to a 
Scheduled Caste and confirmed both by the males and females among lower castes in other 
villages of my fieldwork. 

? For the practice of untouchability, see Pauline Kolenda, ‘Widowhood among Untouch- 
able Chuhras', in Akos Ostor, Lina Fruzzetti and Steve Barnett, eds, Concepts of Persons: 
Kinship, Caste and Marriage in India, Cambridge, 1982, pp. 170-230. 

? Among the lower castes, the few cases that came up in the colonial period were decided 
according to the recorded customs of the agricultural castes and the judges ruled that 
daughters could not inhent their father's property. See the case of Mussasmat Bajudi vs 
Maula Baksh, 1896, in C.C. Garbett, Riwaj-i-Ám of Panipat Tehsil and Karnal Pargana in the 
Karnal district, Lahore, Civil and Military Gazette, 1910, p. 23 
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chutiya (a coward) who depends on his wife instead of supporting her. 
Even in folklore he is portrayed as belonging to an inferior and poor 
household if he comes to his wife's to better his prospects.” The word ghar 
jamai has become synonymous with a parasite, a greedy person, an exploiter 
and usurper, who has no right to be where he is. A popular proverb among 
the land-owning caste groups contemptuously dismissing him maintains: 


Jat, jamai, bhanja, rebari, sunar 
kabhi na honge apne, saluk karo sau bar” 


(A Jat, a son-in-law, a sister's son, a shepherd and a goldsmith, 
can never be your well wishers.) 


For such a daughter, or sister who might bring her husband to her natal 
home, the most frequent advice tendered by women is to avoid such a 
degraded status for themselves. Therefore, even women would be against a 
ghar jamai status for their husbands: 


ladki to apne susral mein hi aachi lagti hai” 
(A. girl's place is only in her in-laws’ house.) 


Such *truisms' are liberally scattered in the various raganis (songs) of this 
region which seek to advise the people thus: 


sayanni, nanad, bahan aur beti apne ghar aachi sai” 
(Grown up sisters-in-law, sisters and daughters should be in their own 
houses.) 


Although inheritance through a daughter in the absence of a son and 
against distant male collaterals had been upheld in certain cases in the 
colonial period, this did nothing to mitigate the virulent feeling against a 
ghar jamai who might inherit his father-in-law’s property through his 
wife.” In fact, whenever the ghar jamai had been accepted in the past, it 


* Vernacular Tract, No. 1103, 'Mansukhi aur Sunder Singh ka Vartant. 

5 Yadav, Lok Sahitya, p. 421. 

* Interviews in village Bandh, district Karnal, 20-21 August 1988. 

7 Ibid., dlso see Fauji Meher Singh, Mewati Raganiyon ka Guchchha. Fanne Khan Raganian 
(Hindi), Delhi, 1983, p. 83. 

? In colonial Punjab that trend of custom was given recognition by the compilers of 
customary rights and the later jurists in which as a rule daughters and their sons, as well as 
sisters and their sons, were excluded by near male collaterals. Accepted as the general 
custom, the onus of proving a case to the contrary then lay on anyone challenging it. The 
colonial evidence, however, shows that women's rights specially as daughters were much 
wider than was accepted by the colonial authorities, leading to legislative confusion and 
conflicting judgments. For example, in 1890, in the case of Lado, a Jat woman of Jaurasi 
Kasba in Panipat district, who had taken over the land cultivation and management after the 
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was for the benefit of the daughter's son. The daughter acted either as a 
stand-in for her husband or held the land as a custodian for her son; in both 
cases acting as a mere 'conduit pipe'.? The benefits, if any, to her were 
merely incidental. In other words, this arrangement, if brought about at 
all, avoided the direct inheritance of property by the daughter; there was 
logic, however, in providing for an heir. Even in such cases, the infamy 
stuck to the son-in-law and even to his son. This was because the ‘intruder’, 
even though the daughter's son, still established a different descent line 
from that of his mother's father's collaterals, and was, therefore, also 
unpopular. 

Known as bhanje-ki-aulad in a derogatory manner, a daughter's son is 
still generally considered in rural areas ‘an outsider and an appropriator of 
ancestral property'.? In cases where there was no bhanja (sister's son), the 
land reverted to the donor's male agnates in case of the daughter's death.* 
Even if land was directly gifted to the resident son-in-law, it reverted to the 
male relatives of the last male holder on the wife's death in many cases. 
The practice, therefore, remained a rare one. Even now in most cases, the 
woman either gives the land or sells it to her father's closest agnates for a 
nominal sum, or failing that, pressure is applied in making the bhanje-ki- 
aulad sell the land.” 


VI 
Countering Claims: Patriarchal Fears 


Cultural constraints and popular prejudices, however, did not entirely 
prevent the jamais from making claims on behalf of their wives. The 
colonial administration recorded a series of cases in which ghar jamais 
were turned out of the house after the father-in-law's death and forcibly 
deprived of the land or given only half.? In some cases the ghar jamais had 


death of her father and 1n the absence of near collaterals removed to the seventeenth degree, 
the revenue officials decided in favour of the daughter *not because she was entitled to the 
land’ but because ‘she was in actual possession of it’. Another case of Guyjars of village 
Chapmian in Panipat district in the same year can be cited when the revenue officials similarly 
effected a mutation of land in favour of Bir Dei, the daughter of the deceased landowner 
against the claims of far-removed collaterals See Garbett, Rrwaj-i-Am Parupet, p. 24. 

? Sripati Roy, Customs and Customary Law in British India, first published in Calcutta, 
1910; reprint, Delhi, 1986, p. 447. Also see Rattigan, Digest of Civil Law, pp. 86, 298. 

9 Cited in Pradhan, Political System of Jats, p. 80. 

" A series of such cases between 1890 and 1928 are cited in Rattigan, Digest of Civil Law, 
pp. 327-39. 

* Personal interview with Harpal Singh and Ratan Singh, village Bandh, district Karnal, 
21-22 August 1988. They along with another brother own 33 bighas (11 bighas each) of land in 
the village. This was also the general consensus of opinion in the villages. 

8 Dunnett, Customary Law Ludhiana, revised edition, pp 107-8. 
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been in possession for 20 years or more. This feeling has not changed. A 
son-in-law claiming inheritance is bound to meet a hostile reception. 

After the 1956 Act, it soon became evident that a son-in-law could, and 
some of them did, lay claims through their wives. A number of factors 
contributed to this: the great increase in population after Independence 
and the consequent pressure on land; the continued existence of population 
below poverty line which some academics put at 45 per cent of the cultivat- 
ing population of Haryana," along with enormous affluence due to the 
impact of green revolution, increase in income and in land prices which 
have shot up several hundred-fold in the last quarter of a century or so. A 
recent estimate puts the rise of the average current price per acre from Rs 
2,017 in 1960 to Rs 1.25 lakh during the year 1989.5 The increase in the 
prices of agricultural land in those areas of Haryana which encircle Delhi as 
well as the major towns of Haryana itself, has been phenomenal. This land 
and income hunger are reinforced by the rising social expenditure, along 
with the greatly strengthened custom of dowry and the social demands of a 
new generation with a taste of urban life and consumerism. The rural male 
opinion holds these factors responsible for the subversion of customary 
norms by some jamais.” 

Certain instances of a son-in-law shifting residence to take over land 
entitled to his ‘brother-less’ wife could be noted. In a series of cases after 
the 1956 Act, sisters successfully claimed their inheritance, having contested - 
the claims of the collateral. Significantly all these were cases in which the 
sister did not challenge the brother, there being none, but effected land 
claims in opposition to distant collateral. We cite one of the earliest cases 
from Punjab decided in the wake of the 1956 Act in which the sister 
successfully claimed her inheritance as illustrative of this. ` 

The case decided in 1960 concerned the inheritance right to certain plots 
of land in village Sultanwind tehsil in district Amritsar." Sahib Singh, the 
last male owner of the lands under dispute had died in December 1918. 
The widow Nihal Kaur succeeded to the lands, but on her remarriage soon 
thereafter she was divested of them and they passed to Sahib Singh's 


* Usta Patnaik, Peasant Class Differentiation: A Study in Method with reference to 
Haryana, Delhi, 1987, pp 152-58. 

5 Kailas Sarap, ‘Land Market Transaction in Rural Haryana’, EPW, Vol. XXXI (39), 
1996, pp. A106-115. My own fieldwork confirmed a sharp rise in land prices. In village 
Dujjana of district Rohtak, for example, one kia or 5 bighas of cultivable land is estimated to 
approximate to 35,000 rupees in 1988; the cost of this land was less than 1,000 rupees about 20 
years ago. In Karnal district, the centre of the green revolution, the price of one kila 15 
estimated to have risen from anything between 2,000 and 4,000 rupees per kıla available 
before the green revolution to something like Rs 50,000 to 1,00,000 and above Personal 
interview with Surinder Pal Singh and Dharam Pal Singh, village Dujjana, 6 June 1986. 

* Personal interview with Harpal Singh and Ratan Singh, village Bandh, 20-21 August 
1988. 

V The Supreme Court Journal, Vol XXIII, 1960, Civil Appellate Jurisdiction, Ujjagar 
Singh vs Jeo, pp 16-26. 
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mother, Kishen Kaur, who died on 12 November 1942. On her death a 
dispute arouse between Sahib Singh’s sister Jeo and Sahib Singh’s agnatic 
relation Ujjagar Singh as to the ownership of the land. Jeo filed a suit 
asking for ownership. The court upheld her claim. 

Similar decisions which were taken in the wake of the 1956 Act made it 
clear that inheritance of land cannot be denied to daughters or sisters. It 
should be emphasised that all these cases relate to situations where women 
had no brothers. Indeed, a member of the Haryana Vidhan Sabha testified 
to the ‘greed’ among people who after the 1956 Act wanted their'sons to 
marry only those girls who had no brothers.* The Act made the possibility 
of jamai becoming ghar jamai not only a legal possibility but in some cases 
also a reality, specially as some of the son-less fathers showed preference 
for their daughters over their male relatives. Yet the cultural ideology 
which has been safeguarding patrilineal interests for so long has been too 
powerful to be breached in any substantial way. Such attempts, therefore, 
have been confined only to those cases where some tradition exists. But the 
final outcome of these few cases does not entirely depend on the court's 
decisions. Its implementation has always had to depend upon the agree- 
ment and goodwill of the reversioners, which despite the enabling law has 
not often been forthcoming. 

In a few cases, the staking of a claim by a son-in-law on behalf of his wife 
has led to the ostracisation of the couple by the villagers, till they agreed to 
give up their demand.” In the face of such vehement opposition, one rural 
woman in western Uttar Pradesh actually signed away her share of land, 
which had been decreed to her after a prolonged court battle, to her 
brother without even the ‘permission’ of her husband;* an almost un- 
precedented step in rural areas. The following case from Haryana is 
illustrative of the fate of a female taking over her patrimony:? A man from 
village Kasandi, married to the only daughter of a widow, came and settled 
in village Bandh of Karnal district in 1982 where his wife had inherited land 
from her widowed mother. His own landholding, being much smaller, was 
given out on batai (sharecropping). This arrangement, with great difficulty, 
lasted only for two years. The male collaterals did not allow him to settle 
down. He was openly taunted; quarrels were picked up with him on the 
slightest pretext. Socially he was unwelcome everywhere; animals were let 
loose in his fields; crops were destroyed; water channels were cut and 
water diverted elsewhere; special irrigation arrangements made from the 


* Haryana Vidhan Sabha Debates, 25 September 1979. See specch of Jagjit Singh Pohlu, a 
landowner of considerable stature from village Chattar. 

? See Urvashi Butalia, *Haryana's Women: Problems with Property’, The Hindustan 
Times, New Delhi, 16 December 1979, Sunday Magazine. 

® Case cited in Sylvia Vatuk, Kinship and Urbanisation, Berkeley, 1972, pp. 108-9. 

” Narrated by Harpal Singh and Ratan Singh. It was interesting to note that the woman, 
the actual inhentor of land, was hardly mentioned in this narrative, the whole thing being the 
concern of her husband and her father's male collaterals. 
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neighbouring tube-wells for two hours would dry up only after half an 
hour; and so on. He finally sold the land at a price much lower than the 
market price to his tormentors, that is, his late father-in-law’s male col- 
laterals, and moved back to his own village. 

The situation is, therefore, one of potential violence and bloodshed, in 
cases where the inheritance rights are sought to be claimed by the jamai. In 
September 1989, the Haryana Vidhan Sabha members openly acknowledged 
the occurrence of violence, and even murder in such cases.” The situation 
is the same in rural areas of Punjab in Pakistan. In Pakistan, the officers of 
the law have often found it impossible to marshal witnesses, and collect 
evidence to take action against the offenders because such crimes are 
committed with the connivance of the biradari (community).* 

Some other men in Haryana insist that a ‘trend’ is emerging in which the 
sons-in-law are shifting to their wives’ villages to claim land.” This, incident- 
ally, has also been the view projected by the Haryana Vidhan Sabha.” I have 
not been able to confirm any such 'trend'. Statistics regarding the number 
of cases which may actually have been effected are not available. But more 
than the actual numbers it is the likelihood of such cases being effected 
which has aroused fear among the landowners, and thus is more significant. 


VII 


Erasing Enablement: A Daughter's Share 


Because of fear, landowners take steps to counter such an eventuality. 
Many lawyers testify to the stream of males with potential female inheritors in 
tow in the immediate aftermath of the Act of 1956, to get women to write 
off their land claims in favour of their brothers in anticipation of the 
women claiming their rights bestowed by the Act.* In the court one of the 
routine questions asked before likhat-padhat (formalisation of rights) takes 
place is, ‘tum khush ho kar bhayon ko de rahi ho'? (Are you giving the 
land to your brothers on your own sweet will?). Several gift and sale deeds 
were registered in favour of males at this time. This pattern has been 
generally followed since then.* 


* See debate relating to the Hindu Succession (Haryana Amendment) Bill 1979, Haryana 
Vidhan Sabha Debates, 25 September 1979 

? Hamza A. Alavi, ‘Kinship in West Punjab Village’, CIS (n s), No VI, December 1972, 
pp. 1-27 

* Observations and comments of Chhattar Singh, village Kaloi, district Rohtak, 6 Decem- 
ber 1988; Khem Chand, village Govad, district Sonepat, 15 October 1988. 

5 Haryana Vidhan Sabha Debates, 25 September 1979 

% Personal interview with Jasbir Singh Mahk, advocate, village Gohana, 17-18 June 1988 

V Ibid This was confirmed by both males and females in different villages. 

* [n some cases certain other steps are taken to ensure that only sons inherit. the use of 


testamentary power to disinherit daughters or to make a pre-mortem legal transfer of land in 
favour of sons. 
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In some cases the land is automatically registered in the girl’s name but 
remains in de facto possession of the brother. However, she cannot always 
sign away her inheritance as her brothers would have her do, as the age at 
marriage in rural areas is well below the age of attaining majority. In cases 
where she does sign away her right, she is invariably taunted after marriage 
for having been ‘so very generous to have gifted away the land’.” However, a 
way out of this has been found, which is not infrequently adopted. This is 
to seek the prior sanction of the husband-to-be and his family to not 
claiming the inheritance due to her.” In many cases this is forthcoming, 
perhaps because the wife-takers too have daughters and are afraid of 
establishing a precedent which may recoil on them or they are unwilling to 
withstand the social taunts regarding the obvious double standards. Signi- 
ficantly, in one case from Meerut district in Uttar Pradesh, the parents of 
the boy opposed the inheritance suit instituted by him on behalf of his wife 
and tried to persuade him to abandon it." But in those cases where the 
assent is not forthcoming, the de facto control of the father and brother 
retains its upper hand. 

These tactics to side-step female inheritance rights also prevail among 
the Muslims of Haryana, specially those concentrated in Gurgaon (and 
parts of Rajasthan), known as Meos. In matters of inheritance they still 
follow the customary practices of their Hindu counterparts, as they had 
done in the colonial period." Among them also, property is inherited 
strictly in the male line and Meo women have no claim to their father's 
property, even if he has no male heirs. The only way a woman can inherit is 
through her father’s will. But a woman who tries to press a claim to her 
father's property, even on the basis of his will, invites the hostility of her 
consanguine relatives. In the 1970s there were a few cases of married 
women legally claiming their inheritance rights through the courts. This 
invoked such hostility from the villagers against the women that such 
moves have not been taken again. Significantly, although in the post-1947 
period there has been greater Islamisation, they have refused to adopt 
cross-cousin and parallel-cousin marriages as followed by other Muslims. 
Meos consider all such marriages incestuous and continue to practise 
village exogamy. The rejection ot this marriage pattern by Meos implies 
that to keep the property in the male line they still prefer to follow the 


% Personal interview with Khazani Devi, village Sherjabad, 6-7 August 1988 

X9 Personal interview with Ram Chander, village Bandh, district Karnal, 21-22 August 
1988. Born 1940, brother of Harpal Singh and Ratan Singh mentioned earlier. 

*! Case cited in Sylvia Vatuk, Kinship and Urbanisation, pp. 108-9. 

12 Pratap A. Aggarwal, ‘Kinship and Marriage Among the Meos of Rajasthan’, in Imitiaz 
Ahmed, ed., Family, Kinship and Marriage Among Muslims of India, New Delhi, 1976, pp 
265-96. 

‘© Pratap A. Aggarwal, ‘A Muslim Sub-Caste of North India: Problems of Cultural 
Integration’, EPW, Vol. 1(4), 10 September 1996, pp. 159-61 
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established and familiar customary law, rather than adopt a different 
practice as it has the similar effect of keeping the landed property. with the 
khandan (family) and lineage, as shown by a case study in Uttar Pradesh.™ 

Even in Pakistan Punjab, according to Zekiye Eglar and Hamza A. 
Alavi, similar tactics have been adopted by landowners to deprive females 
of their inheritance rights even though the shariat entitles, and has always 
entitled, them to inherit (although the share is not equal to that of their 
brothers’). Like their Hindu and Muslim counterparts in northern India, 
the Pakistani landowners, rather than permit any share of their land to pass 
after their death to women, are known to have transferred their land to 
their sons during their lifetime. Many others have reached agreements 
about claims to property with the families in which they have married their 
daughters even prior to their marriages. On occasions the sisters themselves 
have transferred property to brothers by declaring that they had sold the 
land to them and had received money.'5 

In other cases, depending on the ‘greed’ or ‘need’ of the husbands, women 
feel constrained to initiate claims to their property whether they like it or 
not. Quite clearly, the Act of 1956, giving the women inheritance rights, 
has injected a potential source of violent conflict between the husband's 
interest and that of the wife's father and brothers. Consequently, the need 
to control women has become even more crucial. Given the strong hold 
that patriarchy has in the rural areas, male control over women, in matters 
minor or major, is never slackened throughout her life; it is a mere change 
of authority, from that of her father and brother to husband and son. 

The ideology of control and dependence has actually operated for 
centuries, and its operation can be seen in rural women still being known 
largely in terms of their familial relationships, denoting their dependence 
rather than their individuality. For example, a woman will be called ‘Girdhari’ 
ki chhori' (daughter), ‘Nanku ki lugai’ (wife); ‘Ramchander ki bahw’ 
(daughter-in-law) or ‘Kishan ki ma’ (mother). In all these familial relation- 
ships her own name is all but forgotten or lost." 


1% Shibani Roy’s study of certain Muslim groups of Uttar Pradesh shows how the consan- 
guinous marriages are most effective in keeping the landed property within the khandan. 
Since the women are not allowed to marry outside the khandan there is no dispersal of the 
landed property In effect, :t means that the question of females claiming their inheritance 
rights granted under the Quranic law does not arise. Moreover, an exchange of women 
between two khandans also nullified the fear of a daughter claiming her inheritance, as a 
counter-claim can always be initiated by the other family. See ‘Concept of Zar, Zan and 
Zamin: A Cultural Analysis of Indian Islamic Tradition of Inheritance and Kinship', Man in 
India, 1984, Vol. 64(4), pp. 383-96. 

*5 Zekiye Eglar, A Punjab Village in Pakistan, Columbia, 1960, pp. 187-88, and Hamza A. 
Alavi, ‘Kinship in West Punjab Village’ The reasons given for doing this are similar to the 
ones given in Haryana: the risk apprehended by women of losing their parental home visits, 
gifts, goodwill, all of which enhance their ‘prestige’, etc. 

1% This fact was highlighted when during the course of conversation, I wished to take down 
the identity of a particular woman; invariably, the woman was referred to as ‘so and so's bahu 
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Such an ideology of dependency and control hardly entitles her to any 
decision-making powers. As I show elsewhere, a woman does not have 
much space to make decisions, whether they be in her personal life, the 
disposal of her jewellery, the allocation of money in household matters, 
the economics of animal husbandry and agricultural production or in the 
distribution of agricultural surplus.” Although there are always exceptions, it 
is not very likely that a woman would take an entirely independent decision 
regarding the activation of her inheritance rights. 

The force of the ideological reality of a woman's dependence on both her 
brother and husband prevents her from becoming an independent property 
holder, even when there are no institutional or legal obstacles to her doing 
so. In relation to the former, she signs away her right, and in relation to the 
latter, she claims her right; in both cases she is just an instrument, the land 
remaining de facto a male possession. 

Yet, even within this rigid framework certain voices are discernible— 
negative voices and ones which are openly disgruntled. For example, there 
are a few women who have successfully withstood pressure from their 
husbands to claim their inheritance by maintaining, ‘tu pahle apni behnon 
ko haq de mein phir apna haq lungi"* (You first give your sisters their 
share, then I shall claim my own), thus putting the husbands under pressure 
and successfully withstanding all attempts to institute legal claims to inherit- 
ance on their behalf. 

The women, when questioned, showed a distinct preference for their 
brothers. In this connection, a woman's realisation that it is her husband 
who will get the land and she will end up by losing both, that is, the 
goodwill of her brothers and her land claim, may be kept in mind. 

Some of the women, however, who are openly disgruntled are reported 
to be asserting: hamen bhat thora diya, chhuchhak thora diya, hamare 
naam zamin hai, hum to lenge'? (We have been given so little in marriage 
and on the other social occasions. Now that we can inherit property, we 
shall claim our share). 

Along with this is also asserted: 


or chhori' , etc. This was significantly different from the way a male was identified His name 
took priority and then the familial relationship followed. 

w See my article, ‘Ideology, Culture and Hierarchy: Women and Decision Making in 
Haryana', forthcoming in an edited volume by Uma Chakravarti and Kumkum Sangari, 
Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Shimla. 

X* Personal interview with Mohran Devi, village Jhojho Chamani, district Bhiwani, 7 June 
1990; wife of Mange Ram, an ex-Army man. They have 60 bighas of land in the dry belt of 
Haryana. 

© Personal interview with Daya Kaur, Sonepat, 12 October 1988; born 1929, her three 
sons are employed in various government services, the land in the village is being looked after 
by her brotheran-law and his wife. 
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koi leti nahin, per latkaye rakhti hain 
(No girl claims her land right but keeps the issue hanging.) 


Yet, these disgruntled voices are no proof that married women are activat- 
ing their inheritance rights. They certainly underline awareness of inherit- 
ance rights on the part of women and the use of it as a threat which has legal 
sustainability. In few cases where these threats manifest in reality and the 
lower courts moved to claim inheritance, almost immediately an out-of- 
court settlement is reached, which may well have been the point of staking 
a claim. I was able to track down two cases in which married daughters 
moved the court to lay claim to their inheritance. Immediately an out-of- 
court settlement was arrived at and they withdrew their claims." There 
are, therefore, no recorded cases. Also, it is clearly money which is 
exchanging hands and not land." In the considered opinion of lawyers 
dealing with the inheritance question, it is the unambiguity of the 1956 Act, 
which has created all these ‘problems’."” The Act, being very clear on the 
legal inheritance rights of women, has meant that such a claim, if made, 
cannot be denied them. 


VIII 
Attempting Amendments: A Matter of Two Shares 


Despite the highly successful restrictions imposed on the widow or daughter 
or sister exercising her right of absolute inheritance, the enabling legislation 
continued to create anxiety and apprehension in the rural areas. And 
slowly, as tension mounted, voices to abolish or amend the 1956 Act 
gained momentum. The Haryana Assembly passed a resolution in 1967 
and the Punjab Assembly in 1977, both requesting the central government 
to change the said Act.'^ The centre did not oblige. In 1979 the Haryana 
Assembly tried to force the issue by unanimously passing a Bill, amending 
the Act of 1956 and sending it for the President's approval. This was not 
granted. 


?? In these two cases, one in village Gochch: of Robtak district and another in district 
Karnal, a lot of money running into about two lakh Tupees was claimed to have exchanged hands 
to bring about a withdrawal of the case because the amount of property was considerable. The 
names of the concerned parties are being withheld on request. This is significant, as it shows 
social stigma which sticks to such claims 

™ It is certainly true that land can be bought out of this money, but the decision to utilise 
this money 1s in male hands. In the two cases cited above, the women concerned were silent 
on the way this money came to be spent or who decided to spend it 

12 Jasbir Singh Malik, advocate, village Gohana, district Rohtak, 17-18 June 1986. 

™ Haryana Vidhan Sabha Debates, 25 September 1979. The Haryana Vidhan Sabha had 
four women members at that time—Shanti Devi, Shakuntala Bhagwaria, Sushma Swaraj and 
Kamala Verma. Not a single one protested. For their social and educational background, see 
Haryana Vidhan Sabha, Who's Who 1971, Chandigarh, 1979 
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The statement of objections to the Haryana Bill No. XXII of 1979, 
called the Hindu Succession (Haryana Amendment) Bill 1979, read: 


The proposed amendments to the Hindu Succession Act, 1956 seek to 
take into account the general feeling in the state that a female Hindu 
should inherit the property of her husband and not that of her father. It 
is felt that the operation of the Act, whereby the daughters, married or 
unmarried, get a share in the property of their father, has had the effect 
of accelerating fragmentation of holdings in the state. The existing 
provisions have also led to serious disputes between brothers and sisters 
and have contributed to the disruption of harmonious life of the village 
community. 

It is proposed to meet the situation by excluding married daughters 
from the heirs of Class-I and making other consequential changes. It is 
also proposed to restrict the right of a Hindu female to alienate the 
property inherited by her from any source so as to bring her at par with 
the Hindu male." ` 


It may be noted that the amendment sought to curb the rights of only the 
married women, not the unmarried ones. This is significant as there are 
hardly any unmarried women in rural Haryana. In 1981, women who 
remained unmarried after the age of 35 in rural Haryana were only 0.08 per 
cent.'^ In the rural areas even the ‘langri, looli aur andh? (maimed and 
blind) women get martied.'5 The exclusion of married women from the 
purview of the Act, in effect, meant exclusion of all women (as daughters) 
from inheritance. Besides, land claims of married women or widows are 
generally viewed with much less antagonism than those of daughters, since 
with widows there is a greater chance of the land remaining with agnates, 
specially under levirate. Significantly, the 1981 Census of Haryana shows 
less than 1 per cent of widows among the rural women between the 
‘marriageable age of 16 and 44 years’."” The debate! which followed the 
introduction of the Bill also sought to defend this amendment on the basis 


'* Government of Haryana, Haryana Government Gazette Extraordinary, Chandigarh, 21 
September 1979. Interestingly, whereas a Hindu female has been termed an absolute owner 
of her inheritance with full rights of disposal, the Hindu male in the case of hus coparcenary 
property continues to be guided 1n accordance with the principles of the Hindu law, where the 
property devolves on the surviving members of the coparcenary, except in the case of his 
female heirs or her heirs who, under the 1956 Act, get preference in inheritance entitlement 
of coparcenary property as well. See Hindu Law, Vol II, p. 475 and The Hindu Code, pp. 
147-48. 

‘us Census of Haryana, 1981, Series 6, Part IV-A, Social and Cultural Tables, pp 46—47. 

1% Personal interview with Shanti and Kalawati, village Bandh, district Karnal, 21-22 
August 1988. 

™ Census of Haryana, 1981, Senes 6, Part IV-A, Social and Cultural Tables, p. 46 

u For the entire debate, see Haryana Vidhan Sabha Debates, 25 September 1979. 
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of the ‘long-established tradition of brother/sister love’ which was projected to 
be ‘in grave danger of being severely disrupted’. This defence of tradition 
has a wider significance, as this fraternal love can apparently only be 
sustained if the sister relinquishes her inheritance rights. The speakers also 
laid emphasis on the ‘enormous increase in the fragmentation of land- 
holdings’ and creation of uneconomic holdings. Figures provided by the 
then irrigation and power minister, Chaudhary Rizak Ram, showed that 
the below-five-acres uneconomic holdings in 1956 increased to 73 per cent 
in 1975. Female inheritance, introduced in 1956, was held as the factor 
responsible for this. But there are other possible causes. These extended 
from a natural process of inheritance in view of the increase in population 
in those 20 years leading to subdivision of land among heirs on account of 
the break-up of joint and extended families into separate households 
during the lifetime of the head, to the resumption of rented land for self- 
cultivation, and the impact of the green revolution, which, in the opinion 
of some economists, activated a division of holdings.'? Moreover, there is 
nothing to indicate that a sizeable number of women have been able to 
exercise their rights. In most cases either their rights, if claimed, have been 
written off or bought out by the men. In others, the land may have 
remained with them only in name, the actual possessors being the male 
members. It appears that the amendment has been proposed more out of 
the fear of land-owning males who remain apprehensive of the potential 
female claims than the actual claims made. 

The Bill was defeated by the President's veto. Ten years later in August 
1989, Devi Lal, then Member of Parliament from Haryana and Deputy 
Prime Minister, again proposed an amendment in the Succession Act, in an 
attempt to deprive married women of their share in the parents’ property. 
The spate of protests which followed this move could not be ignored. Devi 
Lal was forced to drop the proposal in view of, as he acknowledged 
himself, ‘adverse comments in the media and elsewhere'.'? In Punjab also, 
in the wake of agitation, the demand for the promulgation of the Sikh 
personal law that denies land rights to women and advocates remarriage of 
a widow with her brother-in-law had been put forward.'? All these moves 
stand defeated, but not the spirit that had moved them. This continues 
unabated, cutting across differences of gender, class, caste and even poli- 
tical parties. 


u Sheila Bhalla, ‘Changes in Acreage and Tenure Structure: Land-holdings in Haryana, 
1962-72’, EPW, Vol. XII(12), 19 March 1977, pp. A2-A15. 

10 The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 9 August 1989, p 1; The Times of India, New Delhi, 
10 August 1989, section 2, p 4; Tribune, Chandigarh, 9 August 1989, p. 1. 

1 The Times of India, New Delhi, 19 August 1989, p 6. 

12 For details, see Amnta Chhachi, "The State, Religious Fundamentalism and Women: 
Trends in South Asia’, EPW, Vol. XXIX (11), 18 March 1989, pp. 567-68 
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The near-failure of this gender-progressive legislation is not exclusive to 
India. This fate is shared by other South Asian countries (Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal) where few women inherit landed property 
and even fewer control it.'? There remains a vast gap between the law and 
its implementation. The legal creation of women’s inheritance rights in 
these regions sought to reverse the custom of keeping women excluded 
from inheritance, which the near century of British rule had legally estab- 
lished. Such a reversal of long-established custom, therefore, meant that 
the implementation of the Act was not going to be easy. The sharp 
resistance of the men whose interests were drastically affected was to be 
expected. In fact the post-colonial legislation which gave women, not only 
in India but in neighbouring countries the right to inherit land was not 
viewed with favour by men in patrilineal communities. Several ethnographic 
writings have commented on this. 

The female reaction on the other hand hinged on her knowledge and 
acceptance of the new legislation. Regarding this, the generally held opinion 
is that rural women have very little or no knowledge of their inheritance 
rights."5 This factor is important as it is a crucial prerequisite for women 
exercising their rights. Contrary to this opinion, I found a very high level of 
knowledge and awareness of legal changes among rural women of Haryana. 
Yet, despite this knowledge, I also found ambiguities in their attitude 
towards this enablement and contradictions in their voiced opinions and 
behaviour. These contradictions are crucially linked to the social stigma 
which such claims attract and the wholesale condemnation and resistance 
such claims face. The long-standing kinship system and its rules about 
patrilocal post-marital residence and village exogamy, in combination with 
the low position of ghar jamai, make the implementation of the law of 
inheritance difficult and impractical to accomplish. Consequently, I found 
the ‘idealised norms’ of a patriarchal and patrilineal society not openly 
challenged but subverted by the younger generation of women in certain 
cases or used as a bargaining counter to effect a better deal for themselves. 
The agency they assume in this respect is a complex one: emanating out of 
the material basis provided by the Act, it ranges from their becoming a 
willing or unwilling tool in laying claims to property or in consciously 
asserting or rejecting their claims to property. Similarly, the male reaction 


7? See Agarwal, A Field of One’s Own. 

"^ For a comprehensive list of these works see ibid., pp. 271-73 

15 According to M S. Luschinsky, one half of the women he interviewed knew nothing 
about the Act of 1956; see ‘The Impact of Some Recent Indian Government Legislation on 
Women of an Indian Village', Asian Survey, December 1963, Vol 3, pp 573-83. Generally 
Luschinsky's observations on women's access to information regarding inheritance laws made 
in the early 1960s tend to be accepted even now. See, for example, Bina Agarwal, A Field of 
One's Own, p. 271. 
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The British Indian Army was the strongest land force in nineteenth- 
century Asia. Except for its officer corps, it was composed of Indians. The 
vast demographic resources of India, and the limited demands of the army, 
made it necessary for the British to decide on which groups to recruit for 
the army, and on what basis. Their varying perceptions of the loyalty and 
courage of the different groups shaped the recruitment. 

Scholars such as Stephen P. Cohen, Philip Mason and David Omissi 
argue that, from the late nineteenth century onwards, the Martial Race 
ideology shaped the army’s enlistment pattern. This Martial Race ideology 
held that only particular groups, such as the Sikhs and the Jats, had the 
right qualities to produce good soldiers. By and large, scholars regard the 
Martial Race ideology as monolithic and unchanging. They depict it as a 
coherent ideology and neglect the presence of a group of officers in the 
army who continuously challenged this school of thought.’ In this article, I 
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for errors is mine. 


! Scholars view the Martial Race doctrine as something which flowered in the 1880s: 
Stephen P Cohen, The Indian Army: Its Contribution to the Development of a Nation, 1971, 
Reprint, New Delhi, 1991, pp. 32-56; Mason points out that the liking for tall and fair men 
existed even before 1857, but does not develop this point: Philip Mason, A Matter of Honour: 
An Account of the Indian Army, Its Officers and Men, 1974, Reprint, Dehradun, 1988, pp. 
20-24, 344-61; Omissi mentions that the Martial Race ideology can be traced back to the late 
. eighteenth century, and that some criticism of this doctrine existed. But he does not pursue 
these ideas: David Omissi, The Sepoy and the Raj: The Indian Army 1860-1940, London, 
1994, pp. 1-45; Peers also accepts that the Martial Race ideology can be traced back to the 
Bengal Army’s recruitment policy before 1857, but does not discuss the matter further: 
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show that the enlistment (or recruitment) doctrines of the British Indian 
Army were shaped, not just by so-called Martial Race theory, but also 
by the polar opposite view that, given time and training, any group can 
produce warriors. This latter view Í term the ‘Anti-Martial Race’ doctrine. 

In sections I and II of this article, I analyse the evolution of the Martial 
Race and the Anti-Martial Race doctrines; in section III, 1 compare and 
contrast the two ideologies. Finally, in section IV, I show why the Martial 
Race and the Anti-Martial Race theories were applied to recruitment 
policy at different times. 

For analysing the views and activities of the Martial Race ideologues, I 
have used the autobiography, and a published collection of the despatches 
of Field Marshal Roberts, the most famous field commander of the Second 
Afghan War, who later became the commander-in-chief of the Madras 
Army and finally the commander of the Indian Army. Two books and one 
article by Major George F. Macmunn, a prolific writer on the colonial 
army, give us a picture of the changes the Martia! Race doctrine underwent 
by the first decade of the twentieth century. The supplementary report to 
the 1857 Peel Committee gives a detailed account of the plans and pro- 
grammes of the Anti-Martial Race lobby. Cardew's book on the Bengal 
Army, Dodwell's work on the Madras Army, and General Chesney's 
memoirs help us to understand the general background of the presidency 
armies. The minutes of Major General Norman, the Army committee 
report of 1912, and the private papers of Kitchener and Hamilton are also 
useful.? 


Douglas M Peers, Between Mars and Mammon Colonial Armies and the Garrison State in 
India, 1819-1835, London, 1995, p 88, Saxena argues that the Martial Race ideology was just 
the continuation of the British ‘divide and rule’ policy: K M L. Saxena, The Military System 
of India, 1850-1900, New Delhi, 1974, pp. 22-23, 91, 133-34, 232, 236-37, 263, 266; Arnold 
rightly views the Martial Race theory as a bundle of contradictory ideas, but the point needs 
elaboration. David Arnold, ‘Criminal Tribes! and ‘Martial Races’: Crime and Social Control 
in Colonial India, unpublished seminar papers, Postgraduate Seminar, Comparative Com- 
monwealth Social History, Crime, Deviance and Social Control, CCSH/84/5, Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, University of London 

? Field Marshal Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Forty One Years in India: From Subaltern to 
Commander-in-Chtef, London, 1897; Bnan Robson, ed., Roberts in India: The Military 
Papers of Field Marshal Lord Roberts, 1876-1893, UK, USA, 1993; Major George F 
Macmunn, Vignettes from Indian War, 1901, Repnnt, Delhi, 1993; The Armies of India, 1911, 
Reprint, New Delhi, 1991; ‘The Martial Races of India’, Army Review, Vol. 1(2), 1911, pp 
261-71, repnnted in The Panjab: Past and Present, Vol. IV(I), 1970, pp 72-85. Papers 
connected with the reorganisation of the army in India, supplementary to the report of the army 
commission, London, 1859, House of Commons, Session 2, C254] (This is also known as the 
Peel] Committee Supplementary Report, hereafter PCSR); Lieut. F.G. Cardew, The Bengal 
Native Army, 1903, Reprint, New Delhi, 1971; H.H Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment in the Old 
Madras Army, Calcutta, 1922; General Sir George Chesney, Indian Polity, A View of the 
System of Administration in India, 1870, Reprint, New Delhi, n.d.; Military miscellaneous 
minutes by Major General H.W Norman, 1863-76, series no. 23, Mihtary Department, 
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The policy makers of the Bengal Army before 1857, whom I term the 
‘Bengal School’, assumed that only tall wheat-eating peasants produced 
good soldiers. They believed that good warriors came from the families of 
enterprising agriculturists who cultivated their own lands. Enterprising 
yeoman farmers were believed to be hard working, healthy and sturdy. 
High castes were regarded as famous for ofderly conduct, subordinate to 
all superior authority as a habit and faithful to their salt. Low castes and 
urban occupational groups such as city artisans were rejected, as they 
lacked the qualifications demanded by the Bengal School. Brahmins and 
Rajputs from Bihar and Oudh were enlisted: these were the ‘Purbiyas’ of 
the Bengal Army. They were tall and ate wheat. They came from families 
owning some land, and were described as 'zamindars' or ‘yeomen peasants’ 
by the officers." 

This way of thinking was also present in the body of thought which 
partly shaped the recruitment pattern of the pre-1857 Madras Army. I call this 
the 'Selective Enlistnent School'. The Selective Enlistment lobby also 
believed that martialness was the monopoly of selected groups. This was 
expressed in the military regulations of 1765, which confined recruitment 
to the Rajputs, Muslims and three unspecified "Telugu castes'. The lobby 
argued that only followers of certain occupations who belong to the groups 
mentioned possessed military instincts. Hence weavers were declared unfit for 


Digest of Services, NAI (hereafter Norman Minutes); Proceedings of the Army m the India 
Committee, 1912, Vol. 1(A), Minonty Report, Simla, 1913 (hereafter Army Committee 
Report 1912), Military Department, Crown period, NAI; Private papers of Lord Kitchener 
and George Hamilton, Microfilm, NAI 

* PCSR, pp 27, 308. 310; James Lunt, ed , From Sepoy to Subadar, Being the Life and 
Adventure of Subadar Sita Ram A Natıve Officer of the Bengal Army Written and Related by 
Himself, 1873, Reprint, London, 1970, pp 34 In the Bengal Army the recruits for the 
infantry had to be about five feet eight inches tall, and the sowars preferably sux feet two 
inches but not below five feet four inches tall Durgadas Bandopadhya, Bidrohe Bengali 
(Bengali), 1924, Reprint, Calcutta, 1985 (I am indebted to Prof. Dhruva Gupta of Calcutta 
Unversity for bringing this source to my notice), pp. 12, 16, 51, 57; Cardew, Bengal Native 
Army, p 54; Macmunn, Indian War, pp. 133, 141; Amiya Barat, The Bengal Natıve Infantry: 
Its Organisation and Discipline, 1796-1852, Calcutta, 1962, pp 120-26, 129; Saxena, Military 
System of India, p. 13; Robeit Orme, one of the historians of the Company, argued that only 
tall wheat-eating agricultural ‘labourers’ were martial. This pushed the Company's recruiting 
ground to Bihar: Seema Alavi, The Sepoys and the Company: Tradition and Transition in 
Northern India, 1770-1830, Delhi, 1995, p. 77; Peers, Colonial Armies and the Garrison 
State, p 89; Bentinck wanted the recruits to be five feet seven inches tall Those below five 
feet six inches were not inducted. Bentinck argued that the Hindustanis (Purbiyas) due to 
their better stature were bolder and more martial than the ‘Madrassis’. See Bentuinck's minute 
on corporal punishment, 16 February 1835, Bentinck's minute on military policy, 13 March 
1835, 1n CH Philips, ed., The Correspondence of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Governor 
General of India, 1828-1835, Vol. II, 1832-35, Oxford, 1977, pp. 1429, 1431-32, 1445-46, 
1451. 
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soldiering. Members of this School also harped on the physical features of 
the recruits. In 1795, Col. Floyd declared that good recruits could not be 
obtained from the area south of the Coleroon, since this region produced 
men of small size, under the prescribed minimum height of five feet five 
inches. Braithwaite, another officer who belonged to this lobby, argued 
that, with the passage of time, the-southerners were declining in size and 
‘looks’, hence they could not become good troops any more.* 

The Bengal School and the Selective Enlistment School both used the 
same indices for judging recruits and reached the same conclusions. 
They held that *warlike spirit' was confined to certain groups in particular 
areas, and the Purbiyas were the best soldiers. As we will see, the chief 
assumptions of these two camps were similar to the Martial Race ideology, 
which appeared in full bloom in the 1880s when Roberts was the commander- 
in-chief of the Indian Army? Roberts’ followers included the famous 
Major Macmunn, one Col. Shakespeare, the commandant of the 2nd 
Gurkha Rifles just before the onset of the First World War; and two 
British Royal Artillery officers, Lieutenant General W.H. Goodenough 
and Lieutenant Colonel J.C. Dalton. Roberts and his followers added 
some more criteria, such as climate and religion, but the paradigm remained 
same. Only the groups and the regions approved of changed with time. 

All the ideologues of the Martial Race camp made a division between 
the Orient and the Occident. Roberts argued that ın the Occident anyone 
could become a soldier, but in the Orient, due to its peculiar historical and 
ecological conditions, only some groups were suited for soldiering. He felt 
that people living in the north and northwest of India, such as the Gurkhas, 
Sikhs, Pathans and Dogras, were martial. Macmunn declared, ‘In Europe, 
as we know, every able bodied man, given food and arms, is a fighting man 
of some sort, in the East, . . . certainly in India, this is not so'. In the 
Orient, only a few groups could bear arms. The other groups lacked the 
physical courage to become warriors. Macmunn linked this up with a 


* Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment, pp 14, 33-36; Purbiyas were much sought after due to their 
superior physique and *handsome' appearance In their absence, Telugus were recruited, as 
the latter group somewhat resembled the former Tamuls were not liked because to the 
English they looked hike ‘brute beasts’. The Indian Christians were regarded as ‘dirty’ and 
‘alcoholic’, hence they were looked down upon. Lieut Col F W. Tyrrell, "The Races of the 
Madras Army’, The Journal of United Service Institution of India (hereafter JUSIT), No 18, 
1881, pp 11, 18, 20 

3 The Martial Race ideologues such as the Bengal School and the Selective Enlistment 
School liked to recruit a particular group from a párticular region because they believed that 
heavy recruitment from a particular area created military habits and ambitions, and the 
inhabitants then began to despise a peaceful life. Such people were then easily motivated to 
fight. The Armies of the Native States of India, reprinted from The Times, London, 1884, p 23 
(anonymous). 

$ Roberts, Forty One Years, pp. 499, 530, 532-34; Roberts to Stewart, 30 June 1882, 21 
July 1882, ın Robson, Roberts in India, pp. 256-58, 263-66. 

7 Macmunn, The Armies, p. 129 
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theory of Aryan invasion. According to him, the Aryans invaded India, 
defeated the Dravidians, and occupied their lands. The Aryan descendants 
became the yeomen peasants and landowners of central and northern 
India; the landless labourers who migrated to the towns were the defeated 
Dravidians. The land-owning and cultivating groups descended from the 
Aryans, he categorised as ‘martial’. These Aryans prevented the defeated 
other groups from bearing arms; as a result the non-Aryans lost their martial 
traditions. Macmunn warned his fellow officers that in the East, for the 
foregoing reasons, the French practice of levee en masse or the British 
practice by which the rich pay and the poor fight, was inapplicable.’ 
Goodenough and Dalton also accepted the hypothesis about the conse- 
quence of the Aryan invasion." ; 

The Muslims and the Rajputs of Punjab were categorised as *martial' by 
Macmunn because they were regarded as descendants of the Central Asian 
invaders, who occupied the land by driving out the original inhabitants. 
The ‘martial Aryans’ never indulged in trade, commerce and artisanal 
activities, or in pursuits which Macmunn said required brains. He labelled 
the groups following such occupations, especially business communities such 
as the Kbatris and the educated Bengalis, as unmartial. But at the same time 
Macmunn gave martial status to some non-Aryan groups such as the 
Tamils, and some communities who were not agriculturists, such as the 
artisans of the Carnatic. They were deemed by him to be fit for semi- 
military duties (to be, for instance, even sappers) if they were not fit for the 
line battalions oriented towards combat.'? Goodenough and Dalton also 
highlighted the linkage between agriculture and the martial ethos. The Jats 
were fine agriculturists, so they were regarded as valuable fighting 
materials.” 

For Roberts, Goodenough and Dalton, the martial peoples were well 
built, smart, fair and handsome. They assumed that truly martial groups 
with excellent physiques, such as the Sikhs, were culturally conditioned for 
combat.” Roberts argued that they ‘love fighting and the excitement of 
war'," so they joined the army. Goodenough and Dalton believed that 
those groups whose hereditary profession was fighting were martial. They 
also introduced dietary criteria. The Jats ate wheat and drank milk, so they 
were awarded the status of soldiers, while the Tamils ate rice and were 
rejected." 


* [bid., pp 129-31; ‘Martial Races’, pp 73-75. 

? Lieutenant General W.H Goodenough and Lieutenant Colonel J C. Dalton, The Army 
Book for the British Empire: A Record of the Development and Present Composition of the 
Military Forces and their Duties in Peace and War, London, 1893, pp 444~47, 467 

? Macmunn, The Armies, pp 129-32, 140-45, 155-56, 162-64, 169-72; ‘Martial Races’, 
pp. 73, 76, 81-82. 

" Goodenough et al., The Army Book, p 446. 

4 Ibid., p. 448; Roberts, Forty One Years. p- 530. 

? Roberts to Stewart, 21 July 1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, p 266 

^ Goodenough et al., The Army Book, pp. 448, 467. 
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Shakespeare also believed that the martial groups could be recognised 
by their distinct physical and mental attributes. He idolised the Gurkhas 
whom he commanded. He believed that genuine Gurkhas could be identi- 
fied by their Tartar features—which he described as high cheek bones, 
broad chests, bull necks, small elongated eyes and the absence of a 
moustache or beard. He further pointed out their liking for discipline, and 
their short tempers." 

But Macmunn had written, ‘It is absurd that the great, merry, powerful 
Kashmiri should have not an ounce of physical courage in his constitution, 
but it is so. Nor are appearances of any use as a criterion. Some of the most 
manly looking people in India are in this respect the most despicable’. '* 

Roberts saw the climate, and a frontier, as crucial. He said that in the 
hot climate of India, even erstwhile warlike races rotted. Cold temperate 
regions produced better warriors than hot tropics. As northwest India was 
colder than south and west India, Roberts felt that all the martial races 
were in the northwest corner of India. He also saw a connection between 
martialness, cold climate and skin colour. He felt that as one moved from 
north to south Indja, the temperature increased and the inhabitants became 
darker skinned and progressively unmartial. In his eyes, low temperatures 
produced fair skinned warlike inhabitants. Roberts also tried to establish a 
connection between the existence of a frontier and the presence of martial 
traits. He wrote that a live frontier (one with warlike inhabitants or 
enemies present on the other side) kept alive the martial aptitudes, while 
long periods of peace, prosperity and security resulted in their degeneration.” 
In 1882 he wrote: "The fact is that the Madras sepoy has never encountered 
a formidable enemy, and nearly 100 years of peace have almost quenched 
any martial spirit there may have been in him.” Due to the presence of an 
open frontier, constant warfare was common in northwest India, and hence 
the Sikhs and the Pathans maintained their soldier-like attributes, while 
the Tamils, Telugus and the Hindustanis had become unmartial due to 
continuous peace.” 

Macmunn argued, on the one hand, that the Aryans who came from cold 
temperate climates were able to conquer the inhabitants of the subcontinent; 
on the other hand, he agreed that though the Kashmiris lived in a cold area 
they were unmilitary, because they were conquered and repressed by the 
invading Aryans. The position of the frontier is also not clear in his 


5 Col. W.L. Shakespeare, History of the 2nd King Edwards Own Gorkha Rifles, The 
Sirmoor Rifles, Aldershot, 1912, pp. 29, 37 

* Macmunn, The Armies, p. 130. 

" Roberts to Stewart, 21 July 1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, p. 264, Roberts, Forty 
One Years, pp. 499, 530, 532, 534. 

™ Roberts to Stewart, 21 July 1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, p. 264. 

" Roberts to Stewart, 30 June 1882, 21 July 1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, pp. 257-58, 
265-66, Roberts, Forty One Years, pp. 499, 532. 
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framework. He wrote that though the Marathas and the Tamils came from 
regions without any live frontier, they were warlike nevertheless. 

The role religion played in creating *martialness' among the recruits was 
another facet of the Martial Race doctrine. Macmunn pointed out that the 
warlike instinct of the Sikhs was due to the militant faith of Guru Govind 
and those Jats who accepted Sikhism became warriors due to the Calvinistic 
effect of the Sikh Guru's teachings. He urged the army to encourage the 
practice of such *martial' religions." 

The Martial Race ideologues tried to distinguish among various groups. 
Roberts took some steps in this direction and Macmunn completed the 
process. Roberts wrote that all martial groups like the Pathans were not 
necessarily loyal, nor were all loyal groups like the Madrassis necessarily 
martial. Some, like the Sikhs, were both martial and loyal—hence he 
favoured them most. Roberts gave more importance to martial character 
than to loyalty. He was for the limited enlistment of the disloyal martial 
groups like the Pathans, but he was completely against the induction of 
loyal unmartial groups like the Madrassis.” 

Macmunn tried to differentiate between the various ‘martial’ groups on 
the basis of their regional locations, physical qualities, martial attributes, 
languages and socio-cultural and religious characteristics. For example, 
Macmunn wrote about the Sikhs from central Punjab and the Pathans from 
the trans-frontier region. In his views the Sikhs could be distinguished by 
their long hair and curled beards, while the Pathans had a ‘Jewish’ appear- 
ance; the Sikhs were characterised by their slow wit and dogged courage, 
while the Pathans were famous for their open irresponsible manner, and 
. high spirit. While the Sikhs were a ‘race’ of sturdy powerful yeomen 
peasants, the Pathans were soldiers of fortune, engaged in tribal feuds, 
who had accepted Islam.? 

The spokesmen of the Martial Race ideology used history to justify their 
views. Roberts claimed 


I have been reading lately the history of the Madras army, and I cannot 
find any occasion on which its fighting qualities were ever severely 
tried . . . . But a study of the campaigns and battles which took place in 


? Macmunn, The Armes, pp. 129-30, 165-72. Macmunn was inconsistent. He wrote that 
due to the cold climate of their homes, the Dogras had *hardy habits and warlike ways'; at the 
same time he called the inhabitants of the Carnatic military races, despite the hot climate of 
their homes See 'Martial Races', pp. 73, 78, 84. 

2 Macmunn, The Armies, pp 133-39; ‘Martial Races’, pp 75-76 

2 Roberts, Forty One Years, pp. 349, 352, Roberts to Colley, 10 December 1878, Roberts 
to Adjutant General (hereafter ADG) India, 16 December 1878, 24 December 1878, Roberts 
to Dillon, 10 May 1880, Roberts to Stewart, 21 July 1882, Roberts to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, 15 Aprl 1885, in Robson, Roberts in India, pp. 34-36, 40-42, 43-45, 196, 263—66, 
317. 

2 Macmunn, The Armies, pp 133-40, 145-54; ‘Martial Races’, pp. 75-77, 78-80. 
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the later half of the eighteenth century proves conclusively that the 
brunt of the fighting was always borne by the Europeans and that the 
casualties amongst the native troops were never very serious . . . . They 
had the advantage of having British officers . . . and British soldiers to 
take the posts of danger.” 


Macmunn also turned to history to strengthen his assumptions. He 
attempted to show that every group to whom he gave martial status had a 
glorious martial history. The Jats were martial because they had fought 
well against Lake’s besieging army at Bharatpur. In many cases, Macmunn 
continued, martial traditions existed long before the colonial intervention. 
The Rajput martial tradition was proved by the fact that they did very well 
as mercenaries in the armies of the Muslim rulers of India.” 

Why did both Roberts and Macmunn consider the Gurkhas and the 
Sikhs to be martial? The lacklustre performance of the Purbiyas in the First 
Nepal War, in the First Burma War and in the two Sikh Wars, on the one 
hand, and the gallant resistance by the Gurkhas of the Nepali Army and 
the Sikhs and the Gurkhas of the Khalsa Army against the Company’s 
Bengal Army, on the other hand, probably convinced the contemporary 
British officers about the combat capabilities of these groups.” This led the 
officers to produce a vigorous literature about the dynamic warlike skill of 
the Sikhs and the Gurkhas. Later the Martial Race theorists built upon this 
literature. 


* Roberts to Stewart, 21 July 1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, pp 263-64, Roberts did 
not provide any figures A glance at the combat casualties suffered by the Madras regiments 
which fought against Tipu and the Marathas goes against Roberts’ verdict. See the unpublished 
regimental histones of the Madras units kept in the Military Department, NAI In the action 
before Bangalore on March 1791 and at the battle of Assaye, Indian units suffered consider- 
able casualties See Lieut Col. W J. Wilson, Historical Record of the Fourth Prince of Wales’ 
Own Regiment Madras Light Cavalry, Madras, 1877, Appendix A, Casualties in action before 
Bangalore, 6 March 1791, p 89, Appendix B, Casualties of the force under Wellesley in 
Assaye, p 90 

3 Macmunn, The Armies, pp 157-61; ‘Martial Races’, p 82 

* For the excellent performance of the Gurkhas against the Company’s army, which 
impressed the British officers, see Col W G Hamilton, 'Ochterlony's Campaign in the Simla 
Hills, 1814-15’, JUSII, Vol LXI (187), 1912, pp. 137-56, Col W L Shakespeare, ‘The War 
with Nepal, Operations in Sirmoor , 1814-15’, JUSII, Vol. XLII(193), 1913, pp 369-79, a 
pamphlet titled ‘Military Sketches of the Gurkha War in India in the Years 1814-1815-1816’, 
published in 1822 by an English officer, shows the shortcomings of the Purbiyas, it is quoted in 
Col. W G. Hamilton, ‘Ochterlony’s Campaign in the Simla Hills—Some Further Notes’, 
JUSII, Vol. XLI(189), 1912, pp. 455-58; for the gallant conduct of the Sikhs against the 
Bntish, see Lieut. Col HM Sinclair, ‘The First Sikh War, 1845-46’, JUSII, Vol. XXVIII 
(134), 1899, pp 1-24, ‘Second Sikh War, 1848-49’, JUSII, Vol. XXVIII, pp 224-43; the 
aversion of the Bengal sepoys serving in Burma, the disaster at Ramu and the mutiny of the 
47th Bengal Infantry reduced the value of the Purbiyas in the eyes of the English during the 
First Burma War The conduct of the sepoys in the First Sikh War also distressed contempor- 
ary British officers See Cardew, Bengal Native Army, pp. 146, 148, 150, 210. 
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H. Fane, Charles Napier and Brian Hodgson demanded the enlistment 
of the Gurkhas (the highlander soldiers according to their perceptions) 
because, unlike the Purbiyas, they are willing to go overseas and did not 
fear pollution (while the Oudh sepoys, with their long baths and separate 
cooking made inefficient soldiers).” Sergeant Pearman, an Irish soldier 
who fought in the Sikh Wars on the Company's side, described the Gurkhas 
as a ‘brave mountainous race’ and credited them with fearlessness. During 
the Sikh Wars, the Company’s army utilised some Gurkha units. Pearman 
argued indirectly for raising their numbers.™ Steinbach, a Prussian officer 
in the Khalsa Army, gave a good chit to the Sikhs as warriors. He admired 
their physical attributes and wrote: 


Sikhs/Punjabis are a handsome race . . . with a fine muscular develop- 
ment and a more robust appearance due to superiority of their climate 
and ... diet.” 


W.L. Mgregor, a British officer who fought in the Sikh Wars, believed the 
Sikhs to be a warlike ‘tribe’. He claimed that the martial religion of 
Sikhism made the Sikhs into true warriors. He also asserted that the low 
castes were neither courageous nor daring, and hence were incapable of 
soldienng.* 

Steinbach emphasised the physical qualities which were essential for 
becoming combat soldiers and he linked these up with climate. Mgregor 
also harped on the relationship between the fighting capacity of a group 
and its religion. He also assumed that love of soldiering was the motivating 
force which made a group ‘martial’. Following in Mgregor's footsteps, the 
Martial Race doctrinaires did not recruit the low castes. 

The Martial Race doctrine was a complex alloy of different elements. 
One element was the Bengal School's recruitment doctrine. The other 
element was introduced by the Martial Race ideologues themselves after 
the mutiny. 

The linkage between martial qualities and social or occupational back- 
ground was present in the Bengal School's enlistment doctrine. This was 
pursued vigorously by the Martial Race ideologues. Macmunn, like the 
Bengal School, saw martial quality as present in the land-owning peasantry, 
and rejected other occupational groups, such as the Khatris. The physical 
and dietary criteria of the Bengal School were also retained by the high 


7 Captain Eden Vansittart, The Goorkhas, 1890, Reprint, New Delhi, 1980, pp 34-35. 

? Marquess of Anglesey, ed., Sergeant Pearman's Memoirs, London, 1968, p. 54. 

9 Steinbach argued that the Sikhs made good infantry soldiers because they were tall and 
thin, with long legs which allowed them to endure long marching. Henry Steinbach, The 
Country of the Sikhs, n.d., Reprint, New Delhi, 1977, pp. 88, 89. 

* W.L. Mgregor, The History of the Sikhs, 1846, Reprint, Allahabad, 1979, Vol. I, p 44 
Vol. II, pp. 51, 84-85, 88, 96, 165. 
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priests of the Martial Race ideology. Roberts, Goodenough and Dalton 
believed that fair-complexioned, tall, well-built and handsome agricultural 
‘races’ were model soldiers. But Macmunn's emphasis on the effect of 
religion on warlike capabilities was absent in the pre-1857 Bengal discourse. 
Moreover, Roberts introduced the factor of ecology and its effect. Hence 
one can say that the Martial Race ideologues modified, elaborated and 
revived the Bengal School's preference for model soldiers drawn from the 
yeomanry. The Martial Race ideology should be seen as a logical develop- 
ment of pre-existing ideas. 


II 


The doctrine which evolved parallel to the Martial Race ideology, denied 
any linkage between the recruits' potential martial instincts and their socio- 
cultural and occupational backgrounds, heredity, diet or climate. The 
origin of this ideology can be traced back to the pre-1857 Madras Army. 

There was a Jobby which pursued an ‘Open Door’ policy as regards 
recruitment. In 1798, General Harris, a senior officer of the Madras Army, 
challenged the Selective Enlistment lobby. Harris argued that while the 
southerners were inferior in size and appearance, and came from low 
castes, they were still hardy, thrifty, lacked religious prejudices and local 
attachments. Thus the southerners made better soldiers than the northerners. 
This doctrine also disregarded the criterion of height. Even in the prestigious 
cavalry regiments of the Madras Army, men only four feet five inches tall 
were enlisted. In 1839, the general orders of the commander-in-chief of the 
Madras Army laid down that Indians of all castes were eligible for recruit- 
ment. The Tamils of Trichinopoly, the Telugus of the northern Circars and 
the Muslims of the Carnatic were taken to maintain a rough balance." And 
then came the mutiny. 

Just after 1857, the early policy of recruiting the Purbiyas was replaced 
by a balanced enlistment of various groups from different regions. I term 
this the ‘Balanced Recruitment Enlistment Policy’. There were two lobbies 
that favoured balanced recruitment—these may be called the Punjab 
School and the Sind/West India School. The Punjab lobby consisted of 
John Lawrence, chief commissioner of Punjab, Brigadier General Neville 
Chamberlain, commander of the Punjab Frontier Force and Lieutenant 
Colonel Herbert B. Edwardes, an officer of the same force. Within the 
Sind School the famous personalties were Bartle Frere, the commissioner 
of Sind and Major General Sir Hugh Rose, commander of the Field Forces 
south of the Narmada. Officials such as Brigadier J. Christie, commander 
of the Dinapore division, and H. Ricketts also followed a policy of broad- 
based recruitment. 


" Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment, pp 15-16, 37-38, 45-46; Lieut Col. W.J. Wilson, History 
of the Madras Army, Vol III, Madras, 1883, p. 151 
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I have categorised them broadly as the Anti-Martial Race School because 
they challenged the assumptions and criteria of the Martial Race camp. 
They challenged the nation that the martial instinct was the monopoly of 
some groups from particular areas and argued for the enlistment of the low 
castes and tribals, as well as Sikhs, Pathans, Marathas and the Hindustanis. 
Their policy was to balance various groups of Indians with each other, and 
Indians with European soldiers. 

The Anti-Martial Race ideologues pointed out that the domination of 
the Bengal Army by one group (Purbiyas) resulted in the mutiny. So their 
aim was to make the army’s composition cosmopolitan, to prevent any 
single group’s domination. They did not want to do away with the Purbiyas, 
and to fill the army with groups from a particular area, as Roberts and his 
coterie did from 1880 onwards. 

The balancing could be effected at two levels: among the various armies 
of British India, and among different groups within a unit.” 

The Punjab School hit upon the policy of balancing the Purbiyas in the 
Bengal Army with groups such as the Sikhs and the Pathans of northwest 
India which fed the Punjab Frontier Force.” The Sind School was for 
recruitment from all the presidencies. Their policy was to balance the 
Purbiyas of Bengal Presidency with groups such as Marathas of the Konkan 
and the Baluchis of Sind. They also wanted enlistment of all the groups of 
each region, so that no group would dominate in any region.” Christie 
pointed out that before the mutiny, upper-class Muslims (Shaikhs, Syeds, 
etc.) of western Oudh and Haryana joined the irregular cavalry corps of 
the Bengal Army. He wanted to balance them with groups.such as the 
Shekawatis from Rajasthan and the Marathas from Maharashtra.* 

Frere pointed out that the charatteristic qualities of different groups, 
such as the Sikhs and the Jats, ought to be encouraged; the lack of any 
overall assimilation among the groups within the units would prevent any 
mutiny from becoming wholesale.* As regards the deployment and organ- 
. isation of the different groups in the units, the Punjab lobby argued that 
the General Service Corps, containing all the ‘races’ and tribes mixed 
indiscriminately and eligible for service anywhere, should not be raised 
because if the inhabitants of different regions and communities remained 
together for a long time, then they would lose all their distinctions and a 


* PCSR, pp 4-33, 45-66, 71-72, 308-9, 312-13 

? Ibid., pp 14, 27, 29-31. 

= Ibid., pp. 45, 50. Hugh Rose pointed out that if necessary for balancing, a particular 
presidency army might recruit from another presidency. So the Bombay Army could maintain 
8 balance between the Purbiyas, Deccani Myslims and Marathas in its ranks. He feared that if 
the Bombay Army tned to play a balancing game among the various groups recruited only 
from Bombay Presidency then that presidency could be too drained to furnish groups for 
balancing the other presidency armies: ibid , see also p. 71 

* Ibid , pp. 308-9 

* Ibid , p 57. 
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corporate sense would develop among them. They feared that this might 
take an anti-English colour. They proposed a formula for the artillery and 
the irregular cavalry units: Muslims, Sikhs and the Hindustanis were to be 
enlisted in equal proportions. All the infantry units were to be provincial or 
local (that is, they were to be recruited from a particular region and were used 
only in that area). These units consisted of groups from particular regions 
or localities in varying proportion and each unit with a particular group 
dominating. But the dominant groups in the units were not to exceed 50 
per cent of the strength. The Punjab lobby demanded a balance in promo- 
tions among the various groups in the corps.” Christie was against homo- 
genity in the cavalry corps. He was against each corps recruiting from a 
particular district, but wanted each cavalry unit to recruit from many 
districts. Christie was against a general mixture in the corps. He wanted 
that each corps should consist of several risalahs (smaller subunits) and he 
wanted each of the risalahs in a corps to be of different groups. He warned 
against allowing the Muslims to dominate in the corps.* Ricketts was for 
induction of all the groups—from high castes to the low castes. He was not 
afraid that mixing of different groups in the regiments and in the companies 
would result in the disintegration of the identities of the various groups. If 
this plan was not possible then he wanted the following proportion: three 
Brahmin regiments, three Rajput regiments, three Muslim regiments, two 
sweeper-caste regiments, three other low-caste regiments.” 

What about balancing the Indians with the Europeans? To the Punjab 
lobby, the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and the Pathans were the most robust and 
warlike, the Hindustanis less so, and the Madrassis the least. The last two 
groups were less martial in their eyes but not completely unmartial. So they 
demanded one British soldier for every two Sikhs/Gurkhas/Pathans, one 
white soldier for every three Hindustani soldiers and one European private 
for every four Madrassi sepoys.” Frere accepted that it would be impossible 
to hold India only with the sepoys. He disagreed with Charles Napier’s 
formula that the general ratio of Indian and European soldiers should 


7 Ibid , p 14 Their policy was that some corps should be homogeneous, while others 
should be mixed and drawn from all ‘races’, paras 8, 16, 18, pp 27-28 The Punjab lobby 
argued that if the different groups were mixed together in the General Service Corps for long, 
then tbeir prejudices against each other would vanish. So the British must create provincial 
corps and that would result in the Muslims of one area hating the Muslims of another area 
The provincial units would heighten rivalries within the communities. An infantry regiment 
consisted of 10 companies, comprising either of four Muslim companies, four Sikh companies, 
and two hill Rajput companies, or five Sikh companies, three Muslim companies, one hill 
Rajput company and one Hindustani company, or five Muslim companies, three Sikh com- 
panies, one company of hill men and one Hindustani company Each company might be 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, but the regiment would always be heterogeneous Generally, 
one company had 100 men and one regiment about 1,000 soldiers. See also pp. 30-31 

* Ibid , p 309. 

? [bid , p 313. 

* Ibid., pp 8, 14, 30. 
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be 3:1. For the Indian Army, he proposed 1:1. This was different from the 
formula which he had advanced for the Bombay Army. He estimated the 
desired size of the Indian Army to be two lakhs and that of Bombay Army 
half a lakh. Within this, he wanted 37,500 Indians and the rest white 
soldiers.“ 

Christie was, however, against the principle of balancing the Indian 
troopers within the cavalry corps with European troopers on the grounds 
that it would reduce combat efficiency. He feared that the European 
troopers would need commissariat stores which would reduce the cavalry 
corps’ chief advantage, which was its mobility. Interestingly, the Punjab 
lobby also did not agree to attach the Indian regiments permanently to the 
English regiments. It feared that by close association the sepoys might 
acquire the vices and defects of the European privates." 

Frere declared: ‘Race, caste and tribe should be used in case of soldier as 
a matter of identification like his father's name or surname. Race, caste 
and tribe have nothing to do with selection of a soldier. Any good recruit 
should be taken . . . . The native soldiers should be treated as men with 
feelings, passions and prejudices... . not as mere machines or animals 
obeying some invariable instinct of caste or race, .. .. Race alone to 
which we are now trusting will be a most fallacious guide. Not only shall we 
dismiss many good and useful soldiers and retain many bad and traitorous 
ones, but, we shall perpetuate a false and dangerous principle.'^ 

Low castes and tribals were to be welcomed. Frere discouraged making 
any linkage between the martial character of the groups and their occupa- 
tions. The Purwarees, village watchmen, being low ‘castes’, were regarded 
as impure and they lived outside the villages in Maharashtra. But Frere 
admired their physical and mental abilities and argued for their enlistment.“ 

Hugh Rose said that the Bheels and the Gonds were ‘hill tribes’ and the 
original owners of the land, later driven to the hills by the Aryans. They 
were unwilling to join the army because service meant going away from 
home. They were regarded by the officers as savage, alcoholic and poly- 
gamous. Rose concluded that they could be transformed into soldiers by 
military discipline and military education. This could be provided within a 
quarter of a century by the institution adopted from the Austrian Army, 
known as Grenz Regiment. This unit was used in the army to co-opt and 
discipline frontier tribes. It was both a social and military institution. But 
both the Punjab lobby and Rose agreed that aboriginal ‘races’ (such as the 
Santhals and Bheels) and ‘tribes’ such as the Gonds would not like to serve 
far away from their home. So their recruitment could only be gradual. 
They would slowly appreciate military service and, probably go to any part 


“| [bid , pp 45, 47-48 
2 Ibid , pp 32, 309. 
* Ibid , pp. 52, 65. 
4 [bid , pp 50-52, 65 
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of India as duty.* So the Anti-Martial Race camp also wanted social 
engineering, the conversion of promising raw material into good soldiers. 

The Punjab lobby also wanted to recruit the low castes, but for purely 
pragmatic advantages. It pointed out that low castes would remain loyal to 
the English because in the new order they would gain power and status, 
while if British rule were replaced by a high-caste regime then they would 
again sink back to their deplorable position. They further argued that if 
commissioned grades were opened to them then they would be more loyal, 
as this move would inculcate the ambition and desire for upward mobility 
among the low castes.“ : 

But not all the low castes gained entry into the army. The Punjab lobby 
agreed that Mazbi Sikhs (sweepers) and Mosulles (Muslim sweepers) 
should be excluded from their force. While they agreed that in theory they 
ought to rise above casteism, in India caste was a social reality, as the 
Indians themselves maintained the caste system. There were two serious 
disadvantages if the army recruited the lowest castes. First, all the high 
castes would then avoid the army, and this would jeopardise the balancing 
game. The Punjab lobby warned that the high castes were willing to serve 
with the Shudras who joined the Punjab Frontier Force, but the Shudras’ 
position was higher than the lowest castes, such as Mehters. The second 
objection was that low-caste officers would not have any influence over 
their high-caste subordinates. The British were convinced that the low 
castes themselves were not ready to challenge the social order even with 
the Sahibs’ backing. The Punjab lobby cited an episode in 1857: When a 
high-caste Bengal Army regiment mutinied, the low-caste camp followers 
and sweepers followed them. But how to challenge the tyranny of the caste 
system? The Punjab lobby hit upon the idea of creating some regiments 
which should be composed entirely of the Mazbis. Gradually, mixed regi- 
ments were to be raised, where some high-caste men would probably enter 
due to the need for employment. Slowly but steadily some low castes 
should also be inducted in the high-caste regiments. This would give rise to 
voluntary association among the castes. However, they cautioned, if low 
castes were suddenly forced upon the high castes, the result would be 
chaos." 

In the immediate aftermath of the 1857 mutiny, both the Punjab School 
and the West India/Sind lobby favoured an evangelical religio-communal 
enlistment policy. The formulators of this policy established a linkage 
between religion and loyalty and emphasised loyalty more than bravery or 
courage. Their principal assumption was that Indians, being of different 


“ Ibid., pp. 27, 71-72 Frere argued that the Bheels in handling equipment and parade 
discipline were equal to others. See also p 46 

* Ibid., p 22. 

? Ibid., p. 29 Hugh Rose also declared that if Maugs (hangmen) and Mehters (sweepers) 
were recruited the other groups would leave the army. See also p. 71. 
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religions, were disloyal to their Christian rulers. Only converts could be 
relied upon: they would never betray their co-religionists. So the army 
should enlist Indian Christians. 

The Punjab lobby argued that as the domination of the Hindu upper 
caste in the Bengal Army had resulted in the mutiny, they should be 
balanced by the Indian Christians. Artillery was believed to be the decisive 
weapon. If any potential rebels got their hands on it then the Raj would 
lose its advantage in firepower. So it was important for the imperialists to 
prevent any mutiny among the gunners. Hence the Punjab School wanted 
the golundaz (gunners) to be Eurasians. For the Bengal Army artillery, 
they favoured the recruitment of Anglo-Indians or the Karens of Pegu, 
who had embraced Christianity. The Punjab lobby advised the formation 
of separate units for the Indian Christians, each such unit to have an 
ordained Christian teacher and a pastor (either European or Indian) to 
strengthen the ethos of Christianity within the corps. It was feared that if 
the Asian Christians were scattered indiscriminately among the Hindus 
and Muslims, then the former would lose their Christian ethos and the 
object of enlisting them would be defeated.* 

Hugh Rose also expressed the view that the Anglo-Indians by dint of 
‘their religion, were the Raj’s natural friends. Moreover, he pointed out 
that the Indian Christians had the advantage of knowing the customs and 
languages of the Indians, so they could act as a good feedback channel. 
Rose wanted them not only in the line units for combat duty, but also in the 
civil departments of the army—the commissariat and military transport. So 
he. was for increasing their numbers in the army. For them also, like the 
low castes, he declared that the state should play an active role in raising 
their position by spreading education among them. Thus they would be 
loyal and intelligent.” 

Omissi writes that the British recruitment policy in the 1860s was to 
divide the Indian Army into four main elements, which were recruited 
from different areas. In the north, he continues, the Hindustanis balanced 
the Punjabis; and Bombay and Madras balanced the Bengal Army.? This 
picture is more or less statistically true, but no such coherent all-India 
doctrine existed among the Anti-Martial Race lobby. The Punjab School 
filled up the Punjab Frontier Force with the Pathans and the Sikhs, and 
wanted the Purbiyas in the Bengal Army to be balanced with Punjabis. The 
West India/Sind School wanted the Bombay Army to be filled up with 
various groups from north, central and west India and the Madras Army 
followed the pre-1857 mixture of recruiting men from south and west 
India. This ultimately tesulted in a rough balance. 


* [bid., p. 27. The officers were hinting at converted Asians but we do not know exactly if 
subgroups such as Syrian Christians of Kerala were also recruited. 

* Ibid., p 72. 

* Omtissi, The Sepoy and the Raj, p. 10. 
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Under the superficial unity which the Martial Race and the Anti-Martial 
Race ideologies displayed, there existed several fault lines. To start with 
the Martial Race ideology, one issue was the linkage between the combat 
capabilities of the groups and their socio-cultural and occupational back- 
grounds. Roberts accepted that warfare was the profession of some groups 
and that they made the best soldiers. But he never said that all the 
agriculturists had martial capabilities. This was done by Macmunn, Good- 
enough and Dalton, who rejected other occupational groups such as the 
traders and artisans. Ibbetson, a colonial ethnologist, admired the dominant 
peasants. The English wanted to forge an alliance with such groups. 
Traders were rejected because the prevalent opinion was that urban centres 
were corrupt and men of commerce had to visit cities.” 

Again, Roberts did not assume that the martial groups were Aryans. 
This point was made vigorously by his followers, because they believed 
that the Aryans were ethnologically related to the English.” They believed 
in the Aryan invasion theory and that they themselves had kinship ties with 
the Indo-Aryans, and that the conquerors were true warriors.” 

Another issue was the connection between ecology and martial instincts. 
In Roberts’ paradigm only hilly terrains with a cold climate and a live 
frontier could produce martial people. Roberts’ views were similar to the 
beliefs of the Victorian medical experts who had pointed out that cold 
climates produced mental and physical vigour and hot climates resulted in 
the degeneration of martial powers." Roberts’ ecological determinism 


51 Arnold writes: ‘Men of rich peasants/small landed propnetors . . . stood high enough in 
the social and ritual hierarchy . to enjoy an ascendancy over others while yet retaining a 
certain peasant sturdiness and a willingness to submit to the authority of their European 
officers Such a policy of recruitment aligned British power with pre-colonial patterns of 
dominance, and helped to forge a mutually beneficial aliance.’ Arnold, “Criminal Tribes" 
and “Martial Races", pp. 7-9 

2 Goodenough, et al , The Army Book, p. 446 

* The Martial Race ideologues were probably influenced by the ethnologist George 
Campbell, who argued that the non-Aryans were a helot race under the socio-political 
domination of the Aryans. Contemporary intellectual opinion accepted that the Aryans 
invaded India and conquered the Dravidians and that the English were linked with these 
Aryans Susan Bayly, 'Caste and "race" in the colonial ethnography of India', in Peter Robb, 
ed., The Concept of Race in South Asia, Delhi, 1995, pp 181, 189-90, 195, note 27, Arnold, 
**Criminal Tribes" and “Martial Races”, p 6 

* Arnold, **Cnminal Tribes" and “Martial Races”’, p. 6, Forbes had emphasised that 
human character was determined by climate, terrain and physical surrounding. The Vi .onan 
ethnologists were influenced by the eighteenth-century social theorists of the 'Scottish 
Englightenment'. Forbes, like Roberts, labelled the South Indians as unmartial because of 
South India's hot climate. Hunter, hke Roberts, belheved that highlanders were of better 
racial stock. Susan Bayly, ‘Caste and “race” in the colonial ethnography of India’, The annual 
lecture at the Centre for South Asian Studies, SOAS, 1992 (hereafter Bayly, 'Caste and 
“race”’), pp 7,8, 25 Roberts was probably influenced by Orme, who also argued that a hot 
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was applicable to the Gurkhas but not to the Sikhs, who came from central 
Punjab“ which became very hot in summer. Macmunn, on the other hand, 
denied the importance of ecology and had written that the hot peninsular 
Indian plains (which obviously bad no frontier) also produced warriors. 
This was because Macmunn was trying to broad-base the Indian Army's 
social and geographical composition by roping in some *martial' groups of 
west and south India. 

The next issue was the relation between physical attributes and soldiering. 
Unlike Macmunn, Roberts, Goodenough and Dalton emphasised the out- 
ward appearance of the potential recruits. Col. Shakespeare did away 
with the criterion of height to legitimise the entry of his favourite group— 
the Gurkhas. 

Roberts accepted that the different *warrior' groups possessed separate 
characteristics, but stopped short of defining the characteristics of the 
groups. Macmunn was the sole ideologue in the Martial Race camp who 
attempted the onerous task of differentiating the various ‘martial’ groups 
on the basis of physiognomy; he attributed particular physical and mental 
characteristics to the different ‘warlike’ peoples.” 

Which groups were ‘martial’, and from what regions of the Orient they 
came, was another issue. Roberts, Goodenough and Dalton argued that 
martiality was the monopoly of a few groups inhabiting north and north- 
west India. But Macmunn included groups such as the Marathas from west 
India and Deccani Muslims from south India within the ‘military’ groups.^ 

The use or rather misuse of history by the theorists constituted another 
issue. Both Roberts and Macmunn used history to justify their views but 
in different ways. Roberts used history negatively: to delegitimise some 


climate had a degenerating effect on mental and moral qualities. Orme’s intellectual outlook 
had Classical and Enlightenment influences Sinharaja Tammita Delgoda, '*Nabob, Histonan 
and Orientalist” Robert Orme: The Life and Career of an East India Company Servant 
(1728-1801)’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, Vol 2, Part 3, 1992, p 365 

55 The army officers believed that the ‘best’ Sikhs came from Manjha and Malwa. In 
contradiction to the Martial Race belief, the submontane tract along the foot of the Himalayas 
did not provide good recruits. A.H. Bingley, SikAs, n d., Reprint, Punjab, 1970, pp 139-44 

55 Forbes and the other nineteenth-century ethnologists believed that the skin colour signi- 
fied racial ranks Like Roberts, they assumed that the interior ‘races’ were of darker complexion 
than the superior ‘races’ Hunter had also wntten that the higher races were tall and olive 
coloured. Bayly, ‘Caste and "race"', p. 7, note 33 and p 44 

5 The Victorian anthropologists believed that different ‘races’ have separate physiological 
and moral qualities. They were influenced by the anthropometric classification system of Paul 
Broca, the French ethnological expert: Bayly, ‘Caste and “race”’, pp. 5,6, 7, 12 These sort of 
classifications were readily applied by the British Indian Army officers as it was convenient 
for them to categorise various groups of Indian people 

* By 1911, the British army officers of the colonial Indian Army realised that they had 
become overdependent on the Sikhs and if they become disloyal, then the colonial war 
machine would flounder. The danger of Roberts’ Punjabisation policy was clear by then 
Army Committee Report, 1912, pp. 156-58 
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groups (such as the Madrassis), by pointing out that they lacked martial’ 
traditions. Macmunn, on the other hand, used history positively: to prove 
that some groups had displayed martial traditions, and hence they were 
warlike. Martial traditions for both the men meant the previous fighting 
records of indigenous groups. 

Generally all the doctrinaires agreed that the martial groups in India 
were, at their best, equal to the British soldiers. Before 1857, Hugh 
Gough, the English General during the Sikh Wars glorified the Gurkhas 
and thus set the stage for Roberts, Macmunn and Shakespeare to admire 
the ‘short stocky Gurkhas’. Gough’s view was that the Gurkhas were full of 
courage and could be compared with the elite infantry, the British Grena- 
diers. But Shakespeare argued that the Gurkhas were better than the 
British soldiers at enduring fatigue and performing journeys with loads.? 
This was indeed a revolutionary statement, as, for the first and probably 
last time, a British officer regarded an Indian ‘martial’ group more capable 
than the British. 

Religion was also very important for the Martial Race ideologues. 
Roberts established a link between religion and disloyalty. He applied this 
in case of the transfrontier Muslims. Macmunn accepted the connection 
between combat capabilities of the groups and their religions. Hence 
Cohen's argument that the Martial Race supporters underplayed the 
religious aspects of the ‘martial’ groups? is untenable. 

Cynthia H. Enloe argues that the *martial races' concept was the strategy 
of the military elites to procure for the army the military service of certain 
ethnic groups, for the support of the state. The author continues that by 
making military occupation an integral part of the group's sense of its own 
ethnicity, the state made the recruiters’ task easy, and ethnicity was used 
for state allegiance. But this interpretation is too complex. Internal docu- 
ments, which were not for public consumption (for example, Roberts' 
despatches) show that the British officers really believed that military 
qualities were innate in some groups. No blueprint existed. Nor were the 
*martial races' as marginal as Enloe would have us believe. The Sikhs were 
not marginal in terms of numbers, geographical location or economic skill 
(they were among the best agriculturists in India).* Enloe's argument that 
1857 saw the decline of one ethnic group as a martial race and the elevation 
of another group to that status is faulty. The Purbiyas admittedly lost their 


? Shakespeare, The Sirmoor Rifles, pp. 29, 37. 

®© As regard the Martial Race theory, Cohen writes, ‘On the whole, the British played 
down the religious aspect of caste . . . .’: Cohen, The Indian Army, p. 49 

* Cynthia H. Enloe, Ethnic Soldiers, State Security in a Divided Society, UK, 1980, pp. 
25-26. The Sikhs inhabited central Punjab which is not peripheral. Being excellent farmers 
they were economically well-established in that region: Bingley, Sikhs, pp. 39-67. The 
Gurkhas were politically dominant in Nepal and they inhabited central Nepal. So they too 
cannot be categorised as a marginal or peripheral minority. People living in peripheral areas 
of Nepal, and politically marginal, such as Dhotias were not recruited: Vansittart, The 
Goorkhas, pp. 3-4, 7-15, 43-69 
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‘martial’ status in 1857 but the Sikhs acquired that label only in the 1880s. 
There was an interregnum, the era of the Balanced Enlistment policy 
under the Anti-Martial Race lobby, in between the fall of one ‘martial’ 
group and the rise of another.? However, Enloe's view that each martial 
group was regarded as culturally and ethnically distinct was borne out in 
the case of Macmunn’s attempt to classify the military races of India. Clive 
Dewey argues that the British in colonial India regarded the Dogras, 
Punjabi Muslims and the Pathans as martial races, and that the British offi- 
cers believed that the ‘martial’ races came from highlands.9? The Martial Race 
ideologues certainly regarded the Pathans and the Gurkhas as martial groups, 
but they also believed that martial groups came from the plains as well. 

Pluralism also existed within the Anti-Martial Race lobby. Both the 
Punjab School and the Sind/West India School, along with Christie and 
Ricketts, agreed that it was necessary to check the domination of the army 
by any single group from any particular region. But they differed among 
themselves on which groups would balance each other. While the Punjab 
School wanted groups such as the Sikhs and the Pathans from the north- 
west, the Sind/West India lobby demanded men from west India such as 
the Baluchis and the Marathas, whereas Christie wanted to balance the 
men from north India with people from Rajputana. Ricketts wanted to 
balance the high castes with the low castes. The Punjab School, unlike the 
other components of the Anti-Martial Race lobby, tried to rank the various 
groups of potential recruits by the amounts of martial prowess of each 
Broup. : 

The Martial Race doctrinaires attempted to classify and categorise the 
different ‘military races’ of India. For such an elaborate programme, their 
analytical categories and the basis of disaggregation remained ever-fluctu- 
ating, which in the end produced a confusing picture. 

Roberts never distinguished between the categories of ‘tribe’, ‘race’ and 
‘class’, and used them indiscriminately.“ Macmunn tried to divide the 
‘martial’ groups into ‘tribes’, ‘classes’ and ‘clans’ but failed to establish any 
clear distinction among these terms. In his book, Macmunn described the 
Pathans as a ‘race’ which was further divided into many ‘tribes’ which in 


9 Enloe, Ethnic Soldiers, pp. 28-37. Before 1857, 50 per cent of the soldiers of the Indian 
Army were the Purbiyas. Chesney, Indian Polity, pp. 215, 221. In 1885 the Sikhs constituted 
13 5 per cent of the Indian Army (they were the biggest group) and by 1912 their percentage 
was 20.5 per cent. Between 1885 and 1912, the Purbiya share was less than 10 per cent: 
Cohen, The Indian Army, p. 44; Army Committee Report, 1912, pp 156-58. 

© Clive Dewey, ‘Racism and Realism: The Theory of the Martial Castes’, unpublished 
paper, pp. 1-14 

* Roberts used the terms race, caste and class simultaneously while denoting the Sikhs and 
the Gurkhas in his autobiography. In 1878 he described these two groups as ‘classes’ but in 
1882 he categorised them as ‘hardier races’: Roberts, Forty One Years, pp 534, 540; Roberts 
to Colley, 10 December 1878, Roberts to Stewart, 30 June 1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, 
pp. 34-36, 256-59. 
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turn were further subdivided into ‘clans’ and ‘sub-clans’. Later, Macmunn 
categorised the Pathans as a ‘class’.“ In another article, he described the 
Pathans as composed of many ‘races’ and ‘tribes’. The Brahmins were also 
simultaneously described as a ‘race’, ‘class’ and a ‘clan’. Punjabi Muslims 
were termed both as a ‘class’ and a ‘race’, which consisted of many ‘tribes’, 
‘classes’ and ‘clans’.” 

Macmunn used the category ‘race’ for the ‘martial’ groups but he never 
equated this category with physical and physiological stereotypes such as 
the naso-malar index and cephalic index, as colonial anthropologists such 
as Risley did.* In Macmunn’s paradigm, ‘race’ denoted a variety of char- 
acteristics: region, religion, occasionally both region and religion, and at 
times language, but never all of them. The Gurkhas were a ‘race’ for him 
(that is, the Gurkha ‘race’ in his eyes was a mixture of various ‘races’, such 
as the Rajputs, and different ‘tribes’, such as the Mongolians) because they 
inhabited a particular region of Nepal. Here he used the term ‘race’ in a 
geographical sense. He described the Sikhs, who were united by religion, 
as a ‘race’. So here the term, ‘race’ stood for religion and not locality. At 
times, the term was used to represent a link between religion and region: 
for example, the Dogra ‘race’ represented the Hindus of a particular region 
(that is, Dogar Desh) in the western Himalayas. For the Pathans, the cate- 
gory ‘race’ was used for speakers of Pushto language; but Macmunn felt that 
the Maratha ‘race’ did not represent Marathi. Macmunn had written that the 
characteristics of the Sikhs were due to their ‘martial’ religion and the 
‘hardy habits’, and ‘warlike habits’ of the Dogras were due to Punjab's 
climate and hills.” So ‘race’, for him, had no fixed characteristics. 

The confusion in the use of the categories such as ‘race’, ‘caste’ and 
‘tribe’, spread among all the factions of the Anti-Martial Race lobby. The 
confusion of terms became evident in the answers given by the Anti- 
Martial Race lobby before the enquiry committee set up just after the 1857 
mutiny to reassess the social composition of the Indian Army. 

For the Punjab School, the Gurkhas were both a ‘race’ and a ‘tribe’. The 
Brahmins and the Rajputs of Oudh, along with the Gwalahs of Oudh and 
Bihar were simultaneously described as ‘races’, ‘castes’ and ‘tribes’.” The 
Gwalahs followed a particular occupation—milking the cows and selling 
milk. One might argue that the British probably assumed that particular 
‘races’ followed their hereditary occupation. So they linked occupation 


s Macmunn, The Armies, pp. 145-54. 

% Ibid., pp. 155-56; ‘Martial Races’, pp 78-80. 

* Macmunn, ‘Martial Races’, pp. 77-78, 82; The Armies, pp 140-42, 155-59; Indian War, 
pp. 196, 209. The other two Martial Race propagandists—Goodenough and Dalton—used 
both the terms race and class simultaneously to denote the martial groups such as the Sikhs 
and the Purbiyas: Goodenough et al., The Army Book, pp. 444, 446-67 

* Vansittart, Notes on Nepal, 1896, Reprint edition, New Delhi, 1992, pp. tix. 

9 Macmunn, ‘Martial Races’, pp. 75-84; The Armies, pp 133-40, 143-45, 162-65. 

™ PCSR, pp 14, 27, 29. 
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with ‘race’. But it must be noted that, at the same time, they used the other 
categories—‘tribes’ and 'castes'—for the same purpose. Along with the 
Sikhs and the Hindus, the status of the Muslims was also in doubt. They 
were regarded both as a ‘caste’ and ‘race’.” Frere described the Purbiyas, 
the Marathas and the Muslims as ‘races’, ‘castes’, ‘tribes’ and ‘classes’ 
simultaneously.” Brigadier Christie also simultaneously used several cate- 
gories—‘castes’, ‘races’ and ‘tribes’—to describe the Pathans, Rajputs and 
the Sikhs.” 

Both camps were confused. They were probably unsure of whether a 
particular group was a ‘race’ or a ‘caste’ or a ‘tribe’. So the arbitrariness, 
plasticity and flexibility of the terms and categories—especially that of 
‘race’—was dominant in the discourse of both the lobbies. Confusion, and 
not racism, was the dominant streak in the recruitment doctrines.” Tech- 
nically it would be wrong to say that one Martial Race and one Anti- 
Martial Race ideology existed. In fact many Martial Race/Caste/Tribe and 
Anti-Martial Race/Caste/Tribe theories existed.” 

Members of both the Martial Race lobby (especially Roberts) and the 
Anti-Martial Race lobby (especially the proponents of the evangelical 
policy within it) established a link between loyalty and religion. The former 
believed that the religious fanaticism of the Muslims was a sure recipe for 
disloyalty; the latter group believed that Indian Christians were automatically 
loyal. ‘ 

These two lobbies agreed that not all the Indians were unmartial and 
disloyal. Perhaps this was because both the lobbies knew that they could 
not maintain the army without indigenous manpower. Except for Col. 
Shakespeare of the Anti-Martial Race lobby, neither lobby believed that 
indigenous groups were more martial than the English. 





7 Ibid., 1 April 1858, pp. 4, 141. 
Ibid., pp. 45-46, 50. 

? Ibid., p. 308. 

^ Peers argues that before the 1830s the English used the category ‘caste’ for analysing the : 
composition of the army but gradual disillusionment with the Bengal Army's performance 
forced them to introduce a new analytical category, ‘race’: Douglas M. Peers, '"The Habitual 
Nobility of Being": British officers and the social construction of the Bengal Army in the 
Early Nineteenth Century’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol 28(3), 1991, pp. 545-46 In his book, 
Peers writes that ‘caste’ for the British officers became the tool for man management. They 
assumed that each caste had its own characteristics, but there was some disagreement among 
the officers on those fundamental attributes. In the later nineteenth century this categorisation 
became more systematic: Peers, Colonial Armies and the Garrison State, p 3; Omissi writes 
that the term ‘martial races’ was used consistently till the early twentieth century when it gave 
way to ‘martial classes’: Omissi, The Sepoy and the Raj, p. 43; we have seen that the terms 
‘caste’, ‘race’, ‘tribe’ and ‘class’ were used arbitrarily between 1830 and 1913 and that there 
was rabid disagreement about the particular characteristics of ‘castes’, ‘races’, ‘tnbes’ and 
‘classes’ contrary to Peers and Omissi. 

7^ Susan Bayly accepts that the non-military colonial writers differed in the employment of 
the categories of ‘race’ and ‘caste’ but she tries to impose some artificial regularity: Bayly, 
‘Caste and "race"' in Robb, ed., The Concept of Race, pp 165-218. 
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So both these enlistment doctrines contained certain similar elements. 
Moreover, these two theories suffered continuously from terminological 
confusion as the military officers belonging to both the camps were never 
consistent in using the categories for analysis and classification. 

There were also significant dissimilarities between these two ideologies. 
The Martial Race ideologues, unlike the Anti-Martial Race doctrinaires, 
felt that not all the people of the Orient were capable of fighting, unlike the 
groups in the Occident. While the Martial Race lobby tried to establish a 
link between the soldiering capabilities of the groups with a host of other 
factors such as occupation and religion, the Anti-Martial Race proponents 
avoided this. The Martial Race lobby also believed that the warlike char- 
acteristics could be inherited, an assumption which the Anti-Martial Race 
supporters challenged. The Martial Race ideologues wanted to tap those 
groups whom they perceived to be of the best quality. But the Anti-Martial 
Race lobby was ready to get even ordinary personnel who they assumed 
could be transformed by the army into proper soldiers. 

The Martial Race ideologues wished to confine recruitment to particular 
areas from where selected groups were inducted. They wanted to craft a 
special collaborative relationship with these particular groups. So when the 
Martial Race ideologues were in power, the army came to be dominated by 
particular groups from a selected area: the Purbiyas between 1830 and 1856 
from Oudh, and the Sikhs from central Punjab between 1885 and 1913. On 
the other hand, the Anti-Martial Race lobby wanted the recruiting base to 
be wide, to draw as many groups as possible, and to play them off against 
each other. Under the influence of the Anti-Martial Race doctrine during 
1859-80, high, low and middle castes from all over India, joined the army. 
Hence a territorial, caste or race shift occurred, in accordance with the 
doctrine that happened to be dominant.” 


™ Saxena has wntten that in the post-mutiny period, the English followed a policy of 
balancing various groups of different religions and from different regions with each other and 
that even the Martial Race ideologues from late nineteenth-century onwards followed the 
policy of balancing various martial groups with each other: Saxena, Military System of India, 
pp 22-23, 63, 66, 68-69, 70, 81-82, 86-87, 91, 104, 133-34, 232-33, 236-37 Arnold also 
argues that the Martial Race theory‘was an extension of the ‘divide and rule’ policy: Arnold, 
"Criminal Tribes" and “Martial Races"', p. 4. Saxena is wrong in claiming that after 1857, the 
impenalists followed a policy of balancing various religious groups in the army They tried 
instead to balance groups from various regions against each other. No monolithic Hindu- 
Muslim community existed for the English. These communities were divided into various 
groups. For example, in the 1st Infantry Regiment of Bengal Army, the Hindustani Muslims, 
Brahmins, Rajputs and the Sikhs balanced each other, whereas in the 14th Infantry Regiment 
of Bengal Army, cis-Sutley Sikhs, trans-Sutlej Sikhs and the Punjab: Muslims balanced each 
other: Cardew, Bengal Native Army, p 330. The Martial Race doctrine never aimed at 
balancing various groups from different regions, but at filling the army with particular groups 
from a narrow area. And this happened when they came to power In 1885 when they had just 
taken over, the army drew only 20 per cent of its manpower from Punjab, but by 1912 this 
proportion rose to 37 per cent. Three groups from three regions—Sikhs of central Punjab, 
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Both the Martial Race and the Anti-Martial Race doctrines had ideo- 
logical and pragmatic components. The ideological component of the 
Martial Race theory was that soldiering had a link with ecological and 
social bases and hence a warlike spirit was the monopoly of certain groups 
from selected areas. The theoretical basis of the Anti-Martial Race doctrine 
was that fighting depended upon training and the warlike instinct was not 
innate. The pragmatic side of the Martial Race ideology was collaboration 
with a selected few, while the realistic basis of the Anti-Martial Race 
theory was to balance various groups against each other. 


IV 


Strategic necessities, political factors and personalities interacted constantly 
to influence the rise and fall of the different recruitment doctrines. In this 
section J will explain why the Anti-Martial Race lobby was in power in the 
Madras Army before 1857, and all over India between 1859 and 1880. I will 
also explain what factors pushed the Martial Race ideologues to positions 
of authority in the Bengal Army before 1857, and over the Indian Army as 
a whole between 1880 and 1913. 


Table 1 
Social Composition of the Madras Army, 1859-1861 








1859 1861 
Officers Non-Commussioned Officers | Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Men Officers and Men 
% % % % 
Muslims 58.1 31 58.9 33.5 
Telugus 23.3 39.7 23.0 39.4 
Tamils 9.4 11.1 9.6 10.8 
Brahmins & other 
castes 9.2 17 8.5 17.2 





Source: Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment, pp. 46-48. 


In the pre-1857 Madras Army, the Open Door Policy won against the 
Selective Enlistment School, due to certain factors. Oudh and Bihar were 
under the jurisdiction of the Bengal Presidency, so the Bengal Army had 
the first choice in these areas. As a result, it monopolised the ‘better’ 
variety of Purbiya recruits leaving the 'second grade' materials for the 


Pathans of North-West Frontier and the Gurkhas of central Nepal—supplied the bulk of the 
army's recruits. In 1885 their share was 30 per cent and in 1912 it rose to 57 per cent: Army 
Commuttee Report, 1912, p. 156. 
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Table 3 
Regional Composition of the Madras Army, 1878-1894 





Regions Supplying % of Recruits 
Recruits 

1878 1879 1880 1894 
Carnatıc 236 24.1 24.4 16.7 
Trichinipoly 17.7 17.6 169 30.9 
Northern Circars 43.4 42.7 43.3 35.1 
Mysore and Ceded Districts 11.4 12.1 11.7 11.2 
Hindustan 3.9 3.4 32 6.5 


Source: Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment, p. 47, Appendix, pp. x-xii 

Note: This table shows that the four regions within the Madras Presidency supplied recruits in 
a balanced fashion Though Northern Circars’ share was highest, this region was 
balanced by Carnatic, Trichinopoly and Mysore. Hindustan, the region outside the 
Madras Presidency, played a negligible role in this balancing game. Till the dissolution 
of the Madras Army, no single region predominated in supplying soldiers. 


Table 4 
Composition of the Indian Army, 1857-1912 


Groups in the Indian Army 1857* 1885 1912 
% % % 
Purbiyas 48 11** 9** 
Hindustani Muslims 18 16 5.7 
South Indian Muslims 7 5.5 
Marathas 7 3 
Jats 6 
Other Hindus (South Indian groups 26 (12 were 8 
as Tamils, Telugus, low castes and Tamils and 
Eurasians) . Telugus) 
Gurkhas, Dogras, Garhwalis 2.5 8 17.5 
Pathans, Punjabi Muslims and Sıkhs 10 25 44 


* Figures are not available for all the groups. 
** Including Rajputs from Rajasthan. 

Sources: My calculations are from the following sources Saxena, Military System of India, 
pp. 12, 57, 81, 113; Chesney, Indian Polity, pp. 215-16, 221, 264-65, 267; Cardew, Bengali 
Natıve Army, Appendix II, pp. 456-59, John Gaylor, Sons of John Company: The Indian 
and Pakistan Armies, 1903-91, 1992, Reprint, New Delhi, 1993, pp 174, 219-35; Ben- 
tinck's minute on mihtary policy, 13 March 1835. in C.H. Philips, ed., The Correspon- 
dence of Bentinck, Vol II, Oxford, 1977, pp 1444-47; Report of the 1879 Commission, p. 
70; Army Committee Report 1912, p 156. 

Note: This table shows that ın 1885 there was no single group from a particular area in. 
dominant position. The groups from north, south and northwest India balanced each 
other. The picture changed in 1912 under the influence of the Martial Race lobby when 
the groups from northwest became dominant as the Purbiyas were in the pre-1857 era. 
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Madras Army. Some Purbiyas who joined the Madras Army deserted 
because of the high cost of living in the Madras Presidency. So recruiting in 
the Madras Army was in roughly equal proportions from four groups from 
four different regions: Tamils, Telugus, Muslims and the so-called ‘Pardesis’, 
who included Brahmins, Rajputs, Marathas and lower castes, from outside 
the Madras Presidency.” This protected the Madras Army from the blast 
of 1857. 

Several factors pushed the Anti-Martial Race lobby towards dominance 
after the mutiny. In the immediate aftermath of 1857, the strategy of the 
Raj was to maintain British authority by keeping the army free from 
rebellion, and not to use it against the indigenous powers for further 
expansion. Hence the Anti-Martial Race camp’s policy of raising local 
units was in tune with the strategic demands of the Raj. The Bengal 
School’s policy was proved wrong by the series of incidents which started 
on 10 May 1857 and finally culminated in the Bengal Army’s ruin. So the 
new policy of ‘divide and rule’ which was propagated by the Anti-Martial 
Race lobby came to the forefront in the 1860s. Other factors also down- 
graded the Purbiyas in the eyes of the military establishment. From 1860 
onwards, successive secretaries of state demanded more and more units for 
imperial purposes all over Afro-Asia. The Purbiyas, due to their rituals 
and customs, were unwilling to cross ‘Kalapani’, whereas the Sikhs and the 
Muslims had no such problems. In fact, the introduction of the General 
Enlistment Act in 1856 which stated that soldiers were liable to serve 
anywhere, provoked the Purbiyas to rebel. A few other factors also 
weakened the position of the Purbiyas even before 1857. Their question- 
able performance in the swampy jungles of Burma, in the Terai, in the 
Afghan hills and finally in the hot plains of the Punjab reduced their prestige 
among the imperialists. Then, the mutiny was mostly conducted by Purbiyas. 
During 1857-58 the Punjab Frontier Force was nearest to the strategically 
vulnerable spots and it acted vigorously and effectively against the mutineers. 
Though the Bombay Army suppressed the mutiny in central India, the 
Punjab Frontier Force did the bulk of the fighting.” Therefore, after the 


7 Dodwell, Sepoy Recruitment, pp. 15-16, 36; PCSR, p. 46; see Tables 1, 2 and 3. 

™ PCSR, p. 30. Before the 1857 mutiny, the Company's Sepoy Army numbered 280,000, 
and 120,000 men came from Oudh: Chesney, Indian Polity, pp. 221, 224, 236, 239. Charles 
Wood was one of the secretaries of state who demanded the Indian Army for overseas 
services: Military despatches of the Secretary of State to the Governor General in Council, 
Vol. 1, Part 1, February 1860, p. 438, no. 1159, no. 58, para 2, p. 835, Military Department, 
central government records, crown period, NAI. The files are too numerous to be cited 
individually. For the Gurkha War and the dismal retreat from Kabul, see Lunt, ed., Sepoy to 
Subedar, pp. 22-31, 81-116. For the two Sikh Wars and the Burma War, as well as for the use 
of the Punjab Frontier Force during 1857, see Cardew, Bengal Native Army, pp. 205-48, 
271-73, 278-79; V. Longer, Red Coats to Olive Green, A History of the Indian Army, 
1600-1974, New Delhi, 1974, p. 78. 
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mutiny the Bengal School was in complete decline and, first, the Punjab 
School (representing the Punjab Frontier Force), then, to a lesser extent, 
the Sind/West India School (representing the Bombay Army), were 
dominant. Their doctrines of enlistment declined only later, in the 1880s. 

The Martial Race lobby which came to power in the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century had its forerunner in the 1830s in the Bengal 
School. Before 1857, the colonial armies were used against the indigenous 
powers of India. The strategic threat centres for the Company shifted to 
north India in the early nineteenth century. The expansion of the Bengal 
Army was then due to geo-military reasons. As the zone of operation was 

` nearest to it, it saved time and transportation cost to deploy the Bengal 
Army. The continuous success of the Bengal Army also resulted in the 
acceptance of its recruitment ideology. The Bombay Army could not enlist 
the Marathas because they remained enemies of the British till the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. Since south India was already pacified, 
and after the last decade of the eighteenth century no big war occurred in 
that region, the Madras Army was not deployed in operations. This resulted 
in the decline of its status.” So the Bengal School remained dominant and 
its star continued to rise till the fatal Sunday of 1857 when the Pandies. 
turned their muskets against their white masters. 

By the 1880s the situation again turned in favour of the Martial Race 
spokesmen. With the passage of time, the memory of the 1857 mutiny- 
receded, and in the official mind the external threat replaced the internal 
threat, which declined due to the development of the telegraph and railways. 
The authorities felt confident of quickly concentrating forces to crush 
internal uprisings. So the army thought that the ‘divide et impera' policy of 
recruitment could be done away with. The external threats were of two 
types: raids by the frontier tribes, and the fear of Russia. The Indian 
Army was geared to launch repeated expeditions along the northwest 
frontier. Delhi became a pawn in the ‘Great Game’ between London and 
St. Petersburg. The army accepted that to retreat inside India before the 
advancing Russian Army would cause an uprising of the Indians, especially 
of the Muslims. So the generals decided to maintain an advance frontier 
line in Afghanistan till forces from Britain could come. Local or provincial 
battalions were found unwilling to serve away from their homes for long 
periods..Roberts argued that due to the nature of their isolation, the local 
units’ combat effectiveness tended to decline. This meant that most of the 
recruits needed to be raised from the area of the operational zone (which 
was northwest India) because if the regiment’s recruiting grounds were far 


9 PCSR, p. 45; Cardew, Bengal Native Army, pp. 128-36; Mason, A Matter of Honour, pp. 
29-34, 75-110; Longer, Red Coats to Olive Green, pp. 14-54; Lieut. General S L Menezes, 
Fidelity and Honour: The Indian Army from the Seventeenth to the Twenty First Century, New 
Delhi, 1993, pp. 5-80, 145, 147, 150. 
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away from their area of deployment, then it would take long to supply 
manpower to replace casualties.” 

The intrigues and the charisma of Field Marshal Roberts, also aided in 
the victory of the Martial Race lobby. To propagate his ideology, Roberts 
initiated the ‘Handbook’ programme. The Handbook writers provided 
systematic information about the various ‘martial’ groups." Roberts con- 
tacted many powerful persons both.formally and informally. The struggle 
between the Martial Race and the Anti-Martial Race ideologues involved 
many personalities both inside and outside India. 

Brigadier General Arbuthnot commanded some units in Afghanistan 
during the Second Afghan War. He was assured by Roberts of the ‘cowardli- 
ness’ of the Madrassis. Roberts also got in touch with powerful military 
bureaucrats. He informed the Adjutant General of India about the ‘dis- 
loyalty’ of the Pathans, the ‘unmartial character’ of the Bombay Army and 
the presence of ‘warlike races’ in northern India. General Chesney came 
to know about the combatworthiness of the Punjabis from Roberts. An 
influential figure, Major General Martin Dillon, who was the assistant 
military secretary, responsible for India, to the commander-in-chief in 
London, was told about the ‘fearless Gurkhas’, the ‘bravery’ and the 
‘fickleness’ of the Pathans, and the Afghan’s ‘treachery’ and their ‘vulner- 
ability to fanatical mullahs’. Dillon was requested to put Roberts’ views 
before the Duke of Cambridge, the commander-in-chief of the British 
Army and the most powerful military man in the British Empire.” 

Roberts also contacted many powerful civilians. During the Second 
Afghan War, Roberts wrote to the viceroy about the ‘excellent performance’ 
of the Gurkhas against the Kuram tribes. Later, as the war was drawing to 
a close, he warned the viceroy about Major General H.W. Norman (military 


* Cardew, Bengal Native Army, pp. 345-75, 380-81, 412-25. For the Indian Army's 
concern with the North-West Frontier, see Pierce G. Fredencks, The Sepoy and the Cossack, 
London, 1972; Roberts, Forty One Years, pp. 231—34, 499, 503, 505, 530, 533, 535; Brodrick 
to Kitchener, 25 April 1904, Curzon to Kitchener, 21 August 1900, Roberts to Kitchener, 27 
March 1903, 13 April 1904, Reel no. 2, private papers of Lord Kitchener (hereafter Kitchener 
Papers); Major General Sir Charles Brownlow to Roberts, 20 June 1884, note on the 
necessity of carrying out the proposed increase to the native army, and of forming a sufficient 
reserve, 12 September 1886, note on the necessity for increasing the efficiency of the native 
army, 25 September 1886, in Robson, Roberts in India, pp. 207, 349-50, 352-53. 

*' Vansittart in the first edition of his ‘Handbook on the Gurkhas’ stated that Frederick 
Roberts, the commander-in-chief, gave permission to initiate this project of Handbooks: 
Vansittart, The Goorkhas. The third edition of Vansittart’s ‘Handbook on the Gurkhas’ was 
dedicated to Kitchener (Roberts’ follower as regard the Martial Race theory): Vansittart, 
Handbooks for the Indian Army, Gurkhas, Calcutta, 1906. 

= Roberts to Arbuthnot, 6 April 1889, Roberts to the ADG in India, 16 December 1878, 
24 December 1878, 30 July 1880, 18 September 1880, Roberts to Major General Martin 
Dillon, 7 February 1879, Roberts to Chesney, 4 December 1890, in Robson, Roberts in India, 
pp. 40-42, 43-45, 64, 68, 205-6, 220-22, 392-93, 404, note 49; Cardew, Bengal Native Army, 
pp 349, 364, 369. 
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member of the Viceroy’s Council) and General Donald Stewart (commander- 
in-chief of the Indian Army from 1881-85). As neither shared Roberts’ 
rosy views about ‘martial’ groups, he regarded them as enemies. Roberts 
also privately contacted one influential metropolitan politician, the Con- 
servative MP Lord Randolph Churchill, and informed him about the 
‘disastrous performance’ of the Madrassis in Burma. In one of his despatches, 
Roberts urged Churchill to accept the post of secretary of state, in the case 
of a Conservative victory in Britain. Only then, he claimed, would it be 
possible to fill the Madras and the Bombay Armies with the Sikhs and the 
Gurkhas.® 

Very few people dared to challenge Roberts, the most distinguished field 
commander of the day. But some hit back. When Stewart was told by 
Roberts about the utter incapacity of the Bombay and the Madras Armies 
to take part in overseas operations or to fight in Central Asia, he disagreed 
with him. Stewart did not believe that the people of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies were morally or mentally inferior compared to the 
‘warlike races’ of north India. He pointed out that many officers were 
biased against the ‘Hindustanis’ and were averse to giving them an oppor- 
tunity to prove themselves. He was backed by General Sir Frederick 
Haines, commander-in-chief of the Indian Army from 1876 to 1881, and 
Lieut. Col. Coomb, who were both in favour of enlisting the Purbiyas.* 

However, Roberts’ voluminous correspondence bore fruit in the end. 
He won over important figures in the War Office at London. Major 
General Sir Charles Brownlow, assistant military secretary in the War 
Office, informed Roberts that the positive views of Hardinge and Haines 
about the operational capabilities of the Bombay and the Madras armies 
amounted to nonsense. Brownlow agreed with Roberts' views on demobil- 
ising the Hindustanis and the Deccanis. Powerful civilians and military 
officers such as Lord Dufferin and General Chesney supported Roberts." 

The Martial Race lobby knew that the distance between victory and 
defeat was marginal indeed. When Roberts was the commander-in-chief of 
the Madras Army, there was a rumour that he might be appointed as the 
ADG in Britain (he was interested in that post) and the post of commander- 
in-chief of the Indian Army would go to Wolseley. But the latter was not 


® Norman wanted partial Punjabisation of the army and this went against the Martial Race 
doctrine which demanded full Punjabisation: Memorandum on the subject of our policy with 
Central Asia, 5 October 1867, p. 108, Memorandum on the occupation of Herat, 7 June 1875, 
p. 416, Norman Minutes; Roberts to Viceroy, 14 December 1878, 31 March 1880, Roberts to 
Randolph Churchill, Private, 15 April 1885, Private, 1 February 1886, in Robson, Roberts in 
India, pp 38-39, 181-82, 317, 338-41; Menezes, Fidelity and Honour, p. 534. 

* Roberts to Stewart, 3 June 1882, 21 July 1882, Stewart to Roberts, 6 July 1882, 3 August 
1882, in Robson, Roberts in India, pp. 256-59, 260-61, 263-67, Menezes, Fidelity and 
Honour, p. 534. 

5 Major General Sir Charles Brownlow, Assistant Military Secretary, War Office, to 
Roberts, 20 June 1884, in Robson, Roberts in India, p. 297; Roberts, Forty One Years, p. 532 
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appointed because London feared that Wolseley, being a radical and a 
hawk, would go to war with the ‘Bear’ immediately after coming to India. 
The Queen and the Duke of Cambridge wanted to appoint the Duke of 
Connaught as commander-in-chief of the Indian Army, but Salisbury’s 
cabinet opposed this proposal.* Roberts was also lucky in that when he 
moved to the centre stage of the Indian Army, the supporters of the 
*Balanced Recruitment' policy, such as General Napier, were on their way 
out. G.F. Hamilton, the secretary of state, pointed out that had Stewart 
been in office for a little longer, the rise of the Martial Race ideology 
would have been checked if not blocked completely. The appointment of 
Kitchener and Curzon settled the dispute. Both were admirers of Roberts' 
views, as is evident from their correspondence. Whatever might be the 
difference between the duo, they never disagreed on the issue of the 
‘martial races’. Both wanted to dissolve the Madras Army instead of 
reforming it, and to enlist more Gurkhas. The Martial Race lobby took 
great pains to keep the supporters of the Anti-Martial Race lobby out of 
the corridors of power. Hamilton conspired to keep Mansfield Clarke out 
of the post of the military member of the Viceroy's Council because the 
latter belonged to, the Madras Army, and Hamilton feared that Clarke 
might obstruct the reduction of the Madras Army. If British military 
politics had led to the appointment of Wolseley, then instead of Roberts' 
caucus the *Wolseley ring' would probably have ruled the Indian Army and 
its history would have been different." 

As Roberts was a far-sighted soldier, he understood the dangers posed 
by Punjabisation in the long run. So he tried to modify his theory and 
ascribed martial status to some frontier groups, such as the tribals, along 
the Indo-Burma border. He urged Kitchener to enlist them. But their 
unwillingness to join in large numbers, even in the local corps, wrecked 
Roberts' scheme. Roberts and Kitchener then decided to raise the volume 
of Gurkha recruitment. Initially the British were choosy. So in 1890, 
Vansittart gave ‘Gurkha’ status only to the groups who lived in Central 
Nepal, for example, the Magars and the Gurungs. But to raise the man- 
power level of Gurkhas in the army, Vansittart was forced in 1906 to 
include into the exclusive ‘Gurkha’ group those groups that lived both in 


* ‘Brownlow to Roberts, 9 July 1885, Napier to Roberts, 31 July 1885, in Robson, Roberts 
in India, pp. 234, 326, 447, note 62. For Wolseley's interest in becoming the commander-in- 
chief of the Indian Army, see Adrian Preston, ‘Wolseley, The Khartoum Relief Expedition 
and the Defence of India’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, Vol. VI(3), 1978, 
pp. 254-80. 

Y Stewart was worried about the Punjabi dominance in the army. When General Luck 
argued that the Hindustanis were unsuitable as troopers, and so should be replaced by thc 
Sikhs, Stewart rejected this proposal. To maintain an equilibnum Stewart wanted the enlist- 
ment of the Hindustani Muslims in greater numbers to balance the Sikhs in the Bengal Army. 
George Hamilton to Curzon, 1 March 1900, 11 October 1900, Reel no. 1, private papers of 
George Hamilton (hereafter Hamilton Papers), Kitchener to Brodrick, 3 December 1901, 12 
March 1903, Reel no. 1, Kitchener Papers. 
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Western and Eastern Nepal, such as the Sunwars and the Limbus. But 
tortuous Nepali politics and the limited manpower of Nepal kept the 
Gurkha manpower in the colonial army quite low (see Table 5). The 
Muslims of north India could have acted as a counterweight to the Sikhs, 


Table 5 

Volume-cum-Region-wise Recruitment of the Gurkhas 
Year Central Nepal Total . Total Grand 
— Number Number Total 

Magars Gurungs Enlisted of Sunwars, 

from ‘  Limbus 

Central and Rais 

Nepal recruited 

from Eastern 
and Western 
Nepal 

1884-85 657 657 
1886-87 1,082 1,082 
1887-88 1,025 1,025 
1888-89 622 226 848 24 872 
1889-90 725 264 989 18 1,007 
1890-91 1,064 433 1,497 392 1,889 
1891-92 926 371 1,297 489 1,780 
1892-93 613 353 966 766 1,732 
1893-94 485 287 T 959 1,731 
1894—95 498 247 745 1,121 1,866 


Sources: Banskota, The Gurkha Connection, pp. 86-87, 121; Vansittart, The Goorkhas, 
Appendix IIT, p. 99. 

Note: As the demand for the Gurkhas increased with ume, the share of the Magars and the 

Gurungs was overtaken by other tribes. This became a trend from 1893-94 onwards. 


but anxious officers influenced by the Martial Race ideology felt that Pan- 
Islamism might hamper the loyalty of the Muslim soldiers. Some officers of 
the Indian Army believed that it was necessary to reduce the enlistment of 
the Muslim soldiers further, because if the Middle East politician Arabi 
Pasha declared a jihad against the British, then the Muslim sepoys of the 
Raj might turn their loaded rifles against the English.* The fear that the 


= Note on the necessity of increasing the efficiency of the Native Army, 28 September 
1886, Roberts to Martin Dillon, 7 February 1879, Stewart to Roberts, 3 August 1882, in 
` Robson, Roberts in India, pp. 64-68, 266-67, 350-51. Kitchener accepted Roberts’ views for 
using the Burma frontier tribes as general purpose troops, Kitchener to Roberts, 4 December 
1904, 6 June 1904, Reel no. 2, Kitchener Papers. The annual enlistment of the Gurkhas 
between 1886 and 1895 increased only a little from 1,082 to 1,866: Vansittart, The Goorkhas, 
Appendix III, p. 99; Vansittart, Notes on Nepal, 1896, Reprint, New Delhi, 1992, pp. 56-60, 
128, 130—31, 135, 142, 145-46, 148-49, 152-54, 179. Gurkha recruitment remained low due to 
Nepal's convoluted politics: Purushottam Banskota, The Gurkha Connection. A History of 
the Gurkha Recruitment in the British Indian Army, New Delhi, 1994, pp. 83-122. 
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Muslims, though ‘martial’, were ‘disloyal’ spread like an epidemic within 
the higher echelons. Hamilton warned Elgin not to use the ‘disloyal 
Muslims’ in the North-West Frontier. In the end Roberts became desperate. 
He understood where his own doctrine was leading his much-loved Indian 
Army. His attempt to balance the ‘martial’ groups was in ruins. Like a 
drowning man clutching a straw, he turned to Chesney to enquire about 
the possibility of using ‘martial’ groups such as the Zulus to balance the 
Punjabis. But this proposal was rejected because the imperialists held the 
policy that the rank and the file of the Indian Army should be Indians, as 
they were best suited for Indian climate and terrain. Moreover, employ- 
ment in the army was a technique for co-opting ‘warlike’ indigenous 
groups who, if left unemployed, would create trouble for the Raj. Lastly, 
the Raj’s policy makers were convinced that the Indians would never 
tolerate being ruled by an army recruited from other peoples of Asia and 
from Africa.” 

The victory of Roberts’ group was reflected in the actual social and 
regional composition of the Indian Army. Between 1885 and 1912, the 
percentage of the Brahmins and the Rajputs declined from 11 per cent to 
only 8.5 per cent and that of the Hindustani Muslims from 16 per cent to 
5.7 per cent. The low castes’ share fell from 6.5 per cent to 1.5 per cent. 
The share of the ‘martial’ groups (the Punjabis, Gurkhas, Dogras and 

"Garhwalis) in the same period rose from 33 per cent to 62 per cent. In 
1885, the Indian Army drew 33 per cent of its manpower from Punjab, 
northwest India and central Nepal, and 63 per cent in 1912. At the 
eleventh hour in 1912, when the Army Committee met, they realised that 
the recruiting doctrine was indeed faulty because the army had become 
overdependent on a few groups from some narrow regions. The Akali 
disturbances further unnerved them. The authorities demanded reduction 
in the recruitment of the Punjabis.” By then it was too late, as the Great 
War was coming. 

Some long-term factors also operated, which aided the induction of the 
Purbiyas and the Sikhs. The British Indian armies were generally deployed 
at the borders of the empire, and after conquering the frontier enemies, 
the slow induction of the ex-enemies started. After some time the volume 
of recruitment of the ex-enemies rose. The frontier then advanced again, 
new frontier groups became favourites, and the old frontier groups were 
sidelined. This was partly the product of co-option. After conquering the 
frontier enemies, the British officers also developed a healthy respect for 
these groups. The officers recognised their soldier-like qualities and created a 


5 Hamilton wanted reduction, and if possible complete elimination, of the Muslim soldiers 
m the Chitral Expeditionary Force: Hamilton to Elgin, 10 October 1895, Reel no. 2, 
Hamilton papers; Roberts to Chesney, 4 December 1890, in Robson, Roberts in India, p. 404; 
PCSR, pp. 9, 22. 

9 See Table 4; Army commuttee report, 1912, pp 156-58. 
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literature about their martial activities, which generated interest in their 
enlistment in the military establishment. This process operated throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century, the Bengal Army was deployed 
along the frontiers of Oudh. The heavy enlistment of the Purbiyas in the 
Maratha regular infantry, then the most dangerous enemy of the Company, 
and the tough fight put up by these units made the British interested in 
enlisting them. And as the Oudh Nawab’s army was reduced, the Purbiyas 
from the Nawabi army were co-opted in the Company's army. This explains 
the rise of the Bengal School. Later, in the 1840s, as the British frontier 
expanded to the Terai and to the Punjab, the tough fight which the Gurkhas 
and the Sikhs gave heightened the admiration of the English for these 
groups. The British officers produced prolific literature on them. The 
Gurkha and the Sikh recruits started trickling in, partly to absorb the 
disbanded Khalsa soldiers. But due to lethargy and institutional inertia, the 
Purbiya dominance continued for some years. After 1857, as the disloyalty 
of the Purbiyas became apparent, the induction of the Sikhs and the 
Gurkhas rose; however, they did not become dominant due to the ‘divide 
and rule’ policy. From 1880 onwards, as more and more army units were 
- deployed along the North-West Frontier, the volume of enlistment of these 
two frontier groups, along with the production of literature on them, 
reached its peak.” 


Conclusions E 


The officers of the Indian Army believed that the subcontinent was com- 
posed of various groups and tried to judge their martial capabilities with 
the help of several criteria. The Martial Race and the Anti-Martial Race 
lobbies differed on these criteria, and therefore they reached different 
conclusions. The policy of the Martial Race lobby was to establish special 
collaborative relations with only some groups from certain definite, areas. 


9?! H.G. Keene, Hindustan under Free Lances, 1770-1820; Sketches of Miltary Adventure in 
Hindustan during the Period Immediately Preceding British. Occupation, London, 1907, p. 
128; Lewis Ferdinand Smith, A Sketch of the Rise, Progress and Termination of the Regular 
Corps formed and Commanded by Europeans in the Service of Native Princes of India, 
Calcutta, n.d. In the late eighteenth century, Robert Orme idolised the Purbiyas: Alavi, 
Sepoy and the Company, p. 37. For the views of a British officer about the Sikhs and the 
Gurkhas, see W.L. Mgregor, History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, pp. 30, 46-48, 50-51, 63, 72, 
77-78, 83-85, 88-89, 135, 139, 165-66; 262, 265-67. Between 1790 and 1830, the Bengal 
Army recruited the Purbiyas very heavily. Some Sikh units were raised after the Sikh Wars. 
Their enlistment slightly increased after 1857 and became massive from the 1880s onwards 
For this shift in recruitment, see Cardew, Bengal Native Army, pp. 222, 225, 241, 259, 291-94, 
302-3, 329-31, 408-10, 431, Appendix II, pp 456-69; Macmunn, The Armies, pp. 174-86 
The massive output of Handbooks which dealt with the ‘martial’ groups started from 1890 
onwards. 
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Their doctrine emphasised that soldier-like habits were the monopoly of 
only certain groups. On the other hand the plan of the Anti-Martial Race 
lobby was to broaden the social base of the army by enlisting different 
groups from far-flung regions, and to balance them with each other. Their 
assumption was that, given training and time, any group could produce 
good soldiers. The rise and fall of these lobbies was not related to the 
inherent capabilities of the indigenous groups, but depended on the military 
politics of the time. The strategy of the Martial Race lobby was risky - 
because it tried to fill the bulk of the army with a particular group, and if 
that specially favoured group rebelled, then all was lost. Before 1857 the 
army became dependent on the Purbiyas and when they became disaffected, 
the result was the 1857 mutiny. As a reaction against the mutiny, the Anti- 
Martial Race lobby came to power. But the Raj, unlike the Bourbons, 
‘learnt-nothing but forgot everything’. Its army again became overdependent 
on one region. By 1913, due to the influence of Roberts and his followers, 
the army was overdependent on the Punjab. The Martial Race ideology, 
focusing on limited: groups could supply only limited manpower to the 
army. This ideology was adequate as long as the Indian Army was engaged 
in ‘small colonial wars’ in which the army suffered small combat losses. But 
when the Indian Army was used in the First World War, it suffered huge 
manpower losses. At this critical juncture, the Martial Race ideology 
temporarily withered away. 
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The second half of the nineteenth century was a period of great significance 
as far as the white woman in India was concerned. For the first time 
English women of the middle classes came to India in large numbers, 
forming an important segment of the Anglo-Indian' community resident in 
India. Shaping the gender perceptions of this community was the inter- 
meshing of ideological strands carried over from Victorian England (always 
the ‘home’ of the Anglo-Indians) and the modifications and shifts brought 
about in India by their lived experience of Empire. What constituted these 
changes is explored in this article. Probing the multiple dimensions and 
facets of the white woman in India it tries to identify the spheres in which 
she exercised power as well as the areas in which she was disadvantaged. It 
also seeks to examine how the discursive writings of Anglo-India—the 
popular press, journals, periodicals and published books—contributed 
towards the construction of the white woman in nineteenth-century British 
India. 


Colonialism, ‘Race Theories’ and the Shaping of Gender Perceptions 


Despite the nascent growth of a women's movement, Victorian England 
saw a gradual cultural devaluation of women, brought about by a complex 


* [ am grateful to Prof. Meenakshi Mukherjee and Biswamoy Pati for their comments on 
earlier drafts of this article. I also wish to thank The Charies Wallace (India) Trust for a grant 
which enabled me to collect source material at London. 

! Throughout this article the term ‘Anglo-Indian’ is used m its original sense of the British 
resident in India rather than in its later connotation of a person of mixed race. 
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of economic and political factors. These included the process of industrial- 
isation, the rise of capitalism, the growth of a competitive ethic, enhanced 
by Darwinism, both biological and social as well as the expansion of the 
empire overseas. i 

Empire and the colonial enterprise played a role in strengthening this 
cultural devaluation of women in nineteenth-century England by pushing 
them further to the margins. It created in metropolitan England the problem 
of ‘surplus’ women, about which concern was expressed around mid- 
century. For, due to several factors including colonialism (i.e., male 
emigration to colonies), a numerical imbalance had adversely affected the 
female population in Britain.* With the status of marriage being culturally 
glorified for women, terms such as ‘superfluous’, ‘surplus’ or ‘redundant’ 
were employed to define those women numerically doomed to spinster- 
hood.’ The colonies were sometimes viewed as offering ‘spinsters’ oppor- 
tunities for marriage or for employment as governesses or missionaries. 

In many other ways, colonialism contributed to the Strengthening of 
gender polarities and the privileging of masculinity over feminity. It was 
sometimes seen as so much of a male enterprise that old school-tie loyalties, 

_ club fellowships and fraternities appeared to be more important as emotional 
props than marriage for many servants of empire.‘ Given this bias, it was 
not surprising that women in the colonies could sometimes be seen as 
impediments.* 

By the first decade of the next century, the concept of ‘manliness’ 
appeared to have been redefined, partly due to the experiences in the 
outposts of the empire, to mean not sexual prowess or machismo, but 
sexual restraint and ‘cleanness’—thereby effectively pushing women further 
to the margins of imperial life. Indeed, the notion of the imperial ruler was 
always that of a white, masculine, self-disciplined protector of women and 
morals. The Englishman was seen as the legitimate ruler and the institu- 
tions of administrative control remained, till the end, overwhelmingly 
masculine. 


? Male emigration to colonies was three times as large as female emigration. By 1871 for 
every three women over 20 who were wives in England, there were two who were widows or 
spinsters. See Patricia Hollis, ed., Wornen in Public 1850-1900: Documents of the Victorian 
Women's Movement, London, 1979, p. 32. 

> W R. Greg, ‘Why are Women Redundant?’, National Review, April 1862 (no pagination) 
cited in Hollis, Women in Public. Greg goes on to argue that emigration would 'afford relief 
to the whole body corporate—Jjust as bleeding in the foot will relieve the head or the heart 
from distressing or perilous congestion’, tbid., p. 38 

* Ronald Hyam, Empure and Sexuality. The British Experience, Manchester, 1990. 

5 In discussing colonial Nigeria, Helen Callaway points out how white women were seen as 
‘subordinate and unnecessary appendages, not as rulers’: Helen Callaway, Gender, Culture 
and Empire. European Women in Colomal Nigeria, 1987, cited m Chandra Talpade Mohanty et 
al., eds, Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism, Bloomington and Indianapolis, 
1991, p 16 

* See ‘Introduction’ to Chandra Talpade Mohanty, ibid., pp. 10, 16. 
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This masculinist tendency was further reinforced by pseudo-scientific 
theories regarding race and gender. Nineteenth-century ‘race theories’ 
(which drew upon science, especially Darwin’s and Gobineau’s theories) 
were deployed to establish the inferiority of both coloured races and 
women.’ Darwin’s The Descent of Man (1871) noted women’s similarity to 
‘the lower animals’ and her possession of ‘intuition, perhaps imitation . . . 
faculties of the lower races . . . and of a past and lower stage of civilisation’ .* 
The male by contrast was characterised by the higher faculties of ‘reason, 
invention, imagination’ and was seen as aggressive and competitive, while 
women, according to Darwin, were ‘instinctively maternal’.’ 

Comparative anatomy, especially of the brain was cited to establish the 
intellectual inferiority of women, ‘the ascertained physiological fact that 
the actual capacity of the average male brain is considerably greater than 
that of the female'.? Phrenology, a ‘science’, with which the century was 
obsessed, was deployed to confirm this supposedly indisputable biological 
evidence: ‘The skulls of man and woman are to be separated as if they 
belonged to two different species . . . we may therefore say that the type of 
the female skull approaches, in many respects, that of the infant, and in a 
still greater degree, that of the lower races'." Thus, in a conflation of 
racism and sexism women and the darker races were bracketed as similar, 
and as inferior to the white male. They were seen as volatile, undepend- 
able, passive, irrational, childish and timid. In addition, the darker races 
were also seen as cowardly, treacherous, sensual or fickle. This argument 
sought to reinforce the theory of the inability of women and the darker 
races to govern either themselves or others, both at the macrocosmic level 
of politics and at the microcosmic plane of the familial home; thereby 
validating the necessity for their being governed and controlled by the 
adult white male. 

Generally, all whites, including even the morally ambivalent white 
woman, were identified as more civilised, ordered, and sexually pure than 
their black counterparts. While white women were seen as less lascivious 


? For nineteenth-century ‘theories’ on race, which sought to establish, in pseudo-scientific 
ways, the Afro-Asian's sensuality, inability to govern, fickleness, inherent backwardness and 
lack of vigour, see Patrick Brantlinger, Rule of Darkness: Brash Literature and Imperialism, 
1830-1914, Ithaca and London, 1988, pp. 21-24 and 35. Also see Margaret Macmillan, 
‘Anglo-Indians and the Civilizing Mission, 1880-1914’, in Gopal Krishna, ed., Contributions 
to South Asian Studies, Vol 2, Delhi, 1982, pp. 82-85 

$ Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, 1871, n.p cited in Sudesh Vaid, ‘Ideologies on 
Women in 19th century Britain, 1850s-70s’, in Economic and Political Weekly (hereafter 
EPW), Vol. 2 (43), 26 October 1985, p. WS 66. 

? Ibid., p. WS 66. 

? M. Burrows, ‘Female Education’, Quarterly Review, Vol. 126, 1869, cited in Hollis, 
Women in Public, p. 145 

n Carl Vogt, Lectures on Man: His Place ın Creation and in the History of the Earth, ed., 
James Hunt, London, 1864, p. 81, cited in Rebecca Stott, "The Dark Continent: Africa as Female 
Body in Haggard's Adventure Fiction’, Feminist Review, No. 32, Summer 1989, pp. 76-717. 
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than black women and the duality of angel/whore centred around colour, 
there were other, contradictory strands in thinking as well. Woman's 
supposedly low position on the evolutionary scale, for instance, sharpened 
anxieties, peculiar to this period, about the nature of female sexuality and 
the disturbing possibility of its linkages with the sensuality of the darker 
races." 

This was especially noticeable in the case of white prostitutes who were 
considered to be just as sensual as black women. Indeed throughout the 
period, there was the recurrent image in European art of the white prosti- 
tute of the metropolitan country accompanied by a black female." This, in 
fact, would seem to signify that not just English, but European perceptions 
as a whole tended to conflate class and race biases and to locate the white 
prostitute and all black women as equally debased sexually. Such colonial 
fantasies on the ‘animal’ sexuality of subject women were, to all appear- 
ances, also accompanied by fears that in the colonies their own middle- 
class ‘angels in the home’ might relapse, in a lascivious environment, into 
the eroticism of the black female. 

Thus the emotions of smug superiority as well as sexual anxiety coexisted 
uneasily in the way the white woman in the colonies was perceived. 
‘Natives’ in colonies were generally regarded with suspicion as lusting after 
white women. Myths about the phallic power of Africans as well as the 
effete, effeminate sensuality of Asians were part of the common sense of 
racism.“ To the Victorian mind the danger seems to have lain both to the 
woman from ‘sensual’ dark men, and within the woman, in her secret, 
sensuous response to the freedom from social constraints. Understandably, 
then, the maintenance of discipline and order in the colonies by Europeans 
would also include the management of their own women’s sexuality and 
its governance. 


Power and Privilege: The White Woman in Colonial India 


Y 


From around the 1860s onwards, sometime after the takeover by the 

Crown, Englishwomen started coming out in greater numbers to be resident 

wives in India. Earlier on, shiploads of women, derisively called *fishing 

fleets’ would face the hardships of the sea voyage and come out to the East. 

Later, in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, women had sometimes 
A P 
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accompanied their husbands (for example, Fanny Parks), or brothers (for 
example, Emily Eden) and journeyed with an active and energetic curiosity 
and interest in India. By mid-century the white female population was 
indeed large enough to become the focus of attention and anxiety in 
England during the Revolt of 1857, especially at Lucknow and Kanpur. 

However, a crucial difference in the situation now was that after 1858 
Englishwomen voyaging out to India were coming as imperialists to their 
Indian empire. A collocation of several factors accounted for the large 
female presence in India. These included the reduced journey time from 
England due to the introduction of the steamship and the greater oppor- 
tunities of making a ‘good match’ that India offered, with its new generation 
of administrators. Perhaps, most important of all was the feeling that the 
presence of white women would aid in the encouragement of an 'imperial 
identity’ that was considered necessary in the ruling race. 'The cultural 
aspirations and aims of this generation of colonials, by virtue of their being 
middle-class Victorians, endowed with the awareness of being empire- 
builders, were quite distinct from those of the earlier generation. This new 
set of colonisers belonged to an imperial culture that was marked by a 
defensive aloofness from ‘natives’ and a simultaneous cultivation of an 
English identity overseas. It was hoped that the sizeable community of 
Englishwomen would help strengthen this identity by helping to put an end 
to inter-racial sexual relations and consolidating an English lifestyle and 
values in distant stations.” 

Regardless of her class origin, the white woman in India, whether she 
was a memsahib or a barrack-wife, found herself, by virtue of her race and 
membership to the ruling group, automatically in a position of superiority 
over all ‘natives’ including those of social eminence. Even as early as in 
1856, Lady Canning had noted that India bestowed an instant aristocracy 
based on race, and that ‘the maids live like ladies'.'^ And enhancing the air 
of aristocracy was the ostentation and grand ritual that Anglo-India borrowed 
from the ceremonial-based feudal ethos of ‘native’ princely states. Jt was 
held that ‘an aristocratic basis of government is natural to the peoples of 
India’, and for Anglo-India the term ‘British Raj’ spelled ‘Oriental splendour’.” 
The middle-class memsahibs quickly adapted to their new lifestyles full of 
colonial magnificence and luxury, complete with spacious bungalows and 
retinues of servants. Of course, endowed as they were, with a sense of 
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self-righteous cultural superiority, this generation of colonisers sought to 
re-create, to the best of their ability, a part of England and ‘English 
culture’ even in the remotest stations and to ignore the teeming ‘native’ 
life existing outside. Nonetheless, even these ‘pukka’ sahibs and memsahibs 
could not quite escape from the feudal nature of their existence. And 
notwithstanding their best efforts to retain their ‘Englishness’, they acquired, 
in effect, an Anglo-Indian identity which was distinct from, although 
drawing upon, both their ‘English’ identity left behind at ‘home’, and the 
‘native’ culture surrounding them. 

Middle-class Anglo-India exhibited all the complacency, puritanism and 
suspicion of alien cultures typical of their counterparts in Victorian England. 
Class snobbery was reinforced by their experience in India, their love of 
hierarchy being reflected in the rigid observance of social and official 
ranking. Right at the top were the members of the civil administration— 
with the collector’s wife at the apex of the pyramid—followed by the 
military wives, with the wives of planters and other non-official British 
much closer to the base." 

The word ‘memsahib’ (that is, ‘madam sahib’) seems to have originated 
around 1857, suggesting that the connotations of power, privilege and 
status associated ordinarily with the male administrators or the sahibs, 
were by this time being extended to encompass the sahibs' wives as. 
well.” Evidently, the latter were enjoying the derived or reflected power of 
their husbands’ rank in the colonial hierarchy. Inevitably, in a bureaucracy- 
dominated community the women’s obsession was with their husbands’ 
rank, promotion and with other things such as social precedence. This 
largely echoed the preoccupations of the men and amplified the community’s 
social stratification. Indeed, the social hierarchies assumed, in effect, some 
of the rigidities and elaborateness of the Hindu caste system with the 
Anglo-Indians often using the term ‘white Brahmin’ or ‘ruling caste’ to 
define themselves.” Conventions like ‘precedence’ were fiercely guarded, 
especially by the women, and social policing was carried out through 
BOSSIp. 


The 'Lesser Breeds': Class Divisions in Anglo-India 


While Anglo-India was essentially middle class in its class composition it is 
important to note that other, less-visible, classes and groups also existed so 
that the term ‘white woman in India’ cannot be viewed as a monolithic or 


€ For the social life of the memsahib, see Margaret Macmillan, Women of the Raj, London, 
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un-problematic category. Although, as we have already noted, all white 
women enjoyed the special status of belonging to the ruling race, within 
the community itself class divisions were sharp. An enormous gap, for 
instance, divided the memshahib from women.missionaries, who, though 
of the same race, were generally looked down upon by the community. 

These women missionaries, who were often of lower middle-class origins 
and wives of missionaries themselves, were unique among white women in 
mixing closely with 'natives'. Fluently speaking Indian languages, visiting 
womenfolk in their homes, they played an active role in evangelical as well 
as reform activities." However, Christina Bremner, a metropolitan visitor 
in the 1890s was quick to notice Anglo-Indian class snobbery and the 
disdain with which missionaries were viewed. She remarked that *women 
missionaries who toil and labour among their sex and often develop or 
acquire a deep sympathy for native life' find that their 'position in society is 
often invidious’.” 

In actuality it was precisely this easy accessibility to ‘natives’ that accounted 
for their inferior status. This was compounded by their lack of official 
power or position, existing as they did, outside the charmed circle of 
colonial bureaucracy. Most importantly, by working at such close quarters 
among ‘natives’, missionaries exhibited a disregard for social distance and 
aloofness from the subject race, the maintenance of which was considered 
imperative in the imperial code. The empire-builder's personality was 
deemed to rest on a visible dignity, with proper role-playing as well as 
aloofness from the local populace as a means of arousing awe and reverence.” 
Thus, Maud Diver, the champion of the memsahib and of the concept of the 
‘white woman’s burden’ criticised the missionary habit of ‘living as nearly 
as possible on the same lines’ as the local populace for, she argued,‘the 
Oriental is a profound respecter . . . of all outward and visible signs of 
power.” 

Noticeably invisible i in the writings of Anglo-India was the barrack-wife, 
between whom and the memsahib in her bungalow virtually no connection 
existed. Unlike in the case of officers’ wives there was no clear government 
policy on barrack-wives. Marriage for British ‘other ranks’ was discouraged as 
a rule and they tended to forth attachments, quite often not fully legal, 
from among poor white women or Eurasians.” 
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Inside the barracks the condition of the women was even worse than that 
of the men—drunkenness, wife-beating, desertion by husbands, poverty 
and squalor, along with high female mortality were common features.” In 
a rare instance, The Calcutta Review in 1845 had broken Anglo-India’s 
overall silence on the topic at a time when empire was not on the political 
agenda and concepts such as ‘imperial prestige’ had therefore not crystal- 
lised as yet. Disclosing the appalling living conditions of the barrack- 
women it decried the widespread practice of a kind of ‘child marriage’ and 
early motherhood. One of the typical instances it cited was that of a 14- 
year-old wife who would be habitually beaten by her much older husband, 
because, busy playing marbles with boys of her age, she would forget to 
make his meals.” Censuring the apathy of the memsahibs who ‘saw their 
sisters perishing and passed by on the other side’, the article argued that 
these poorer white women suffered even greater degradation than did 
‘native’ women whose uplift was in the foreground of the colonial social 
reform programmes.” It moreover voiced the fear that these unfortunate 
women were devoid of the ‘self-respect which even native women may 
feel’.” Poorer whites remained more or less peripheral to the concerns of 
Anglo-India, despite a fairly large presence; as The Calcutta Review admitted, 
‘there is scarcely a station in India that does not contain women and 
children, perhaps of purely European blood . . . who require to be excavated 
from the mass of heathenism'.? They were obviously an embarrassment to 
the prevailing theories of racial superiority. Their marginality from the 
consciousness of the community was so completely effected that Lady 
Canning, echoing a common misapprehension, could in the 1850s comment 
on the apparent class-homogeneity of this society and express her ignorance 
of any ‘poor people, except very dark half-castes or natives'.?! 

An even greater source of embarrassment to British prestige as well as a 
living symbol of class contradictions within Anglo-India were the poor 
whites. These were 'the loafers and semi-loafers', contempt for whom was 
often expressed in Anglo-Indian newspapers.” The Englishman’s Saturday 
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Evening Journal, in 1870, expressed annoyance at the sight of drunken 
European loafers ‘reeling about the Bazaars amidst the jeers of the natives’, 
while The Civil and Military Gazette, in 1875, compared them to ‘loath- 
some bandicoots'." The fear of such a sight lowering the prestige of the 
rulers in ‘native’ eyes was frequently voiced, as by The Friend of India in 
1875, which warned that the ‘low morality’ of a growing number of poor 
whites would pose ‘a serious danger in the Empire'." 

But the greatest source of embarrassment by far may possibly have been 
the European prostitute, operating as she did openly in the native bazaars.” 
The prostitute in Victorian eyes was, as we have seen, a symbol of sexual 
degradation and sensuality. British prestige suffered a great blow with the 
presence of white prostitutes in India, although, rather unconvincingly, 
there were attempts to establish that no English woman was among them, 
as at the Meeting on Social Evil in 1891.^ The majority of the white 
prostitutes are said to have been East Europeans, fleeing from anti- 
Semitism in Europe, but it cannot be ruled out that some of these prosti- 
tutes might have been of British origin." 

In any case race, rather than nationality, seems to have been the crux of 
the problem and their visibility at native bazaars a source of considerable 
mortification for the British rulers. In England The Sentinel, in 1888, 
complained of houses in Bombay’s red-light area being ‘tenanted by Euro- 
pean women, more bold and shameless [than native prostitutes]... . 
Conspi-cuously displayed in one of the shops of this licensed market of sin, I 
noticed a large framed portrait of Victoria, Queen of Great Britian, and 
Empress of India’.* What seems to have rankled most were ‘groups of 
native men who were watching the scene'; a point echoed by the same 
newspaper in 1894: ‘No educated Native thinks he has properly ‘done’ 
Bombay unless he has seen the seething hell of European vice’.” 

What is more, frequent comparisons drawn between 'native' and European 
prostitutes in India were to the advantage of the former. For example, 
Bishop Thoburn observed about south Calcutta in 1893: ‘It is a striking fact 
that the most shameless characters in the city are not Indian but persons 
imported from Europe’.” Echoing this, The Sentinel remarked a year later 
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that, in comparison ‘the Native streets of vice are decorous in the 
extreme ... the women are decently clothed and many of them veiled, 
and the contrast is most humiliating'.* Evidently, apart from casting a blot 
on white prestige these women outraged Victorian sensibilities of Anglo- 
India in their open flaunting of white female sexuality. The knowledge that 
these women were sexually accessible to ‘native’ customers and the disturbing 
thought that white female sensuality seemed greater than that of 'native' 
prostitutes of corresponding classes no doubt complicated the matter 
further. 


Concupiscence in the Colony: The Myth of the Disorderly Memsahib 


In a world ruled by the notion of Separate Spheres, the Englishwoman in 
the colony was perhaps viewed as some sort of deviant female figure who 
had stepped out of the protected confines of the domestic sphere of 
England and entered the dangerously free world of the outer sphere of the 
colony. All through this period, therefore, the representation of the 
memsahib in nineteenth-century memoirs, letters, newspapers and journals, 
both in British India and Victorian England, tended to be negative. The 
stereotype of the idle, pleasure-seeking, materialistic and, sometimes, 
adulterous woman in the colony was often set against the normative figure 
of her metropolitan counterpart. With the latter held up as a moral ideal, 
the anxious, troubled question most frequently posed was: ‘What is the 
influence of Indian life and surroundings on England's daughters? . . . . 
Are their lives, as a whole, on a higher or a lower level than those of their 
sisters at home?” The fear, as we have noted earlier, was essentially that 
of female disorderliness, of deviations from the Victorian code of female 
conduct that the departure from metropolitan England might unleash. 
With the cultural privileging of marriage as the only goal for women, 
India spelled unparalleled matrimonial opportunities for most young girls 
setting out from England. Yet, from the earlier East India Company days, 
boatloads of women coming out to India to find husbands were the object 
of much satire and were derisively labelled ‘fishing fleets’. The women 
were attacked for being ‘artful and designing’ and ‘at all times ready to sell 
their charms to the highest bidder'.? These ‘fleets’ no longer existed in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and an article in The Calcutta Review, 
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eager to dispel prejudiced notions about ‘adventuresses’, noted in 1845 
that times had changed and that ‘marriages in India are not . . . made from 
sordid motives'.* But the fact is that the charge of materialism lingered on. 
And so did the importance given to matrimony. Girls in particular who 
married husbands from the highly-paid Civil Service were envied while 
those who failed to get married at all were ridiculed as unsuccessful ‘spins’ 
who had ‘not yet gone off’. 

By the 1880s, according to The Calcutta Review, four kinds of middle- 
class women came out to India: metropolitan brides joining administrator 
husbands, unmarried sisters coming out to keep house for their brothers 
(with the eventual objective of finding a husband), grown-up daughters 
rejoining their parents after schooling at ‘home’ and women, mostly of 
lower middle-class origin, coming out either as missionaries or as their 
wives.“ Nevertheless, for the former three categories of women India 
continued to be associated with marriage and The Calcutta Review com- 
plained that ‘the chief duty of girlhood is to secure a good match . . . she, 
who in the matrimonial market doeth well to herself will in India be well- 
spoken of.” 

Furthermore, there existed the great myth of Anglo-Indian ‘immorality’ 
which was rooted primarily in a fear of female sexuality as well as in a 
puritanical disapproval of ‘frivolity’ and gaiety. Anglo-Indians and especi- 
ally their women were seen as people preoccupied with parties and flirta- 
tions. Moral obliquity in this case, was seen to lie in the memsahibs’ 
proclivity ‘to laugh, to dance, to sing, to beguile time and to chase dull 
cares’.* This pleasure-loving, frivolous memsahib—almost an antithesis of 
the ideal of the gentle, sexless, Victorian ‘angel in the house'—was projected 
as belonging to two categories. First, there was the idle ‘Miss Saheb’ in 
search of a good ‘catch’ in the marriage market (satirised in a typical 
article, entitled, ‘Is Miss-Saheb a failure?’, in The Madras Mail, in 1890), 
and second, there was the married flirt.” 

Arguably, Anglo-Indian marriages were often under considerable stress, 
involving frequent separations, with the wife going ‘home’ to escape the 
climate or to accompany the children, or going to the hills in the hot season 
and receiving the adulation of numerous unattached young male admirers. 
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The problem of adultery was a subject of constant discussion and hill- 
stations in particular, which became popular from the 1880s onward, were 
often seen as sites for flirtations.? While The Madras Mail regretted in 
1869 that a ‘penchant for another man’s wife’ was ‘not an uncommon 
occurrence in Madras’, The Friend of India reprovingly noted in 1875 that 
‘the “flirtations”—as they are euphemistically called between married men 
and married women, too often [end] in separation and the Divorce Court’.*! 
Clearly, the problem was given a gendered dimension in most cases, so that 
adultery was often, implicitly, attributed to the woman’s ‘immorality’. Nor 
was it restricted to the middle classes alone—liaisons between barrack- 
wives and soldiers were evidently fairly common. Yet, instances in these 
discursive writings of indictment of men—of husbands making merry in the 
absence of their wives who might be away at 'home'—were much rarer.” 

This overwhelming preoccupation with a woman's 'morality' took the 
form of exhortatory writings in Anglo-Indian journals, newspapers and 
books during this period. These focussed on the moral responsibilities of the 
English woman in India, in both her gender relationships and her imperial 
duty as a member of the ruling caste. So much so that even Maud Diver's 
The English Woman in India (1909), one of the first systematic and prominent 
defences of the memsahib, operated with the premise of a lax female 
morality in the colony and only sought to explain or contextualise it. It 
attributed this alleged moral torpor in the memsahibs to the climate, 
the disrupted lifestyle, separations from children and other problems.* But 
even more harsh than Anglo-India was metropolitan England about this 
‘immorality’, leading Maud Diver to protest: ‘English women are disposed 
to pass judgement on their Anglo-Indian sisters . . . . From pedestals of 
sober respectability and energetic industry they denounce as idle, frivolous 
and luxury-loving, those other women of whose trials and temptations they 
know little or nothing’. 

Possibly behind this voluble obsession with the woman's ‘morality’ and 
sexual disorderliness was the numerical imbalance and the critical stress it 
created.“ In this unusual situation women, far from being ‘surplus’ or 
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‘redundant’, as in England, were fewer than and in a position of psycho- 
sexual power over their men. Perhaps there was a fear of female sexual 
domination and a corresponding male helplessness and vulnerability. 


Memsahibs: Women in ‘Purdah’ 


Probably among the most damaging charges against the memsahib, in the 
long run, was that of racial prejudice. For long this remained one of the 
enduring myths of the British raj, so much so, that in the liberal and post- 
colonial perception on the white woman this continued to be a deeply- 
etched premise.* In the 1870s The Madras Mail could admonish, ‘were it 
not for the influence of European ladies many English men would probably 
see more of natives at their houses’ and state that by encouraging inter- 
racial mixing these ladies ‘could, if they would, effect a social revolution’ .” 

Furthermore, the issue of gender came to be deployed for reinforcing a 
racist ideology, as all Indians were projected as being contemptuous of 
women in general. In the 1860s even the moderate G.O. Trevelyan echoed 
- an old cultural prejudice when he noted: ‘The wide and radical difference 
between the views held by the respective races with regard to the weaker 
sex alone, forms a bar, at present insuperable, to any very familiar inter- 
course .. . . [Indians] . . . cannot bring themselves to look upon women as 
better than playthings’.* This view was not particularly linked to the 
takeover by the Crown. In fact, long before the 1857 Revolt or the 
establishment of empire, The Calcutta Review had voiced a similar 
sentiment in 1845: ‘All natives, even the best educated among them have 
the most profound contempt for women and regard them as formed alone 
for their pleasure', thereby indicating that Anglo-India's racism was deep- 
rooted and probably an inevitable outcome of the colonial enterprise 
itself.” 

Evidently, the tendency was to make a cultural scapegoat of the memsahib 
for the problem of racism which, demonstrably, had larger and more 
complex factors behind it. For, the increased racial segregation from mid- 
century onwards was partly linked to the larger presence of the memsahib 
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in India and a general attitude of suspicion regarding possible ‘native’ 
designs upon the white woman’s chastity. Moreover, these notions of the 
‘sensual native’ were further compounded by the Revolt of 1857 which 
fanned deep-rooted colonial fears of a sexual threat from the ‘natives’ and 
added myths of its own. It was suggested that lascivious Indians had 
sexually abused their victims; white women had been crucified, hung up by 
the hair, and raped. They had been tortured, flogged, violated, mutilated 
alive and in public gaze.? Moreover, there also lurked male anxieties 
regarding the white woman’s sexuality. There may have been inchoate 
fears of her getting corrupted (liberated as she was from the bonds of 
Victorian values), by the erotic environment of India, with its all-pervasive 
religious symbols of male and female sexuality. 

Thus, at the root of the memsahib’s racism possibly there lay male sexual 
insecurities and complicity. As The Calcutta Review clearly indicated in 
1886: ‘Many Englishmen have an insuperable objection to the ladies of 
their families having intercourse of any kind with the natives’. More 
perceptively still, a memsahib’s letter of the early 1900s complained that 
the white men in India ‘prefer [their women] to be as wholly absent from 
every kind of Indian society as are the inmates of zenanas. Their argument 
is that until an Indian gentleman will allow them to meet his wife they will 
not allow him to meet an English lady’. 

Indeed, this did culminate in a purdah-like situation.? By about the 
1870s the segregation was so complete that the only ‘native’ males the 
memsahib interacted with were the domestic servants. Fearful of a possible 
sexual menace from the latter, newspapers and journals exhorted the 
women to guard against 'a careless indolence', to avoid being unmindful 
about their own sexual charms in front of servants.* When female mission- 
aries stepped out of this segregation, it was sometimes feared that zenana 
visits and close intermingling with Indians could pose a danger for these 
*young unmarried ladies', in the shape of 'familiarity or insult from the 
male members of the household'.9 
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This paranoia extended to such a degree that press reports in the 1880s 
and 1890s spoke of ‘insults [to] European or Eurasian ladies’ on Calcutta's 
streets by ‘lower-class native men’.* Such, supposed or real, incidents of 
sexual molestation served to reinforce myths of the sensual native and to 
harden racial antipathies. The climax was reached in 1883 when the Ilbert 
Bill was vehemently opposed in Anglo-India with the outcry over what was 
perceived to be a danger to English womanhood from ‘native’ judges.” 

In an attempt to contain the memsahib’s sexuality within certain socially- 
permitted modes of conduct and dress, notions of ‘permissible’ and ‘forbidden’ 
conduct seem to have been redefined in the colonial context of the Raj. 
For instance, Western modes of social behaviour and attire such as ball- 
room dancing and low-cut evening gowns were sometimes disapproved of 
on the grounds that these would create among the ‘native’ men of a 
purdah-bound society a disrespect for white women as ‘shameless nautch 
girls’. As Trevelyan observed in 1864: “The free and unrestrained life of an 
English lady excites the strangest and most unjust ideas in the mind of a 
Hindoo’.* He pointed out that ‘dining and talking and dancing with men 
connected with them neither by blood nor marriage, never fails to produce 
upon [Indians] a most false and unfortunate impression'.? And some years 
later, in 1881, The Pioneer wryly urged its readers to ‘see ourselves as our 
Aryan brethren see us—in the matter of decolleté gowns and dancing 
matrons to wit'.? Women were thus censured for dressing and behaving 
irresponsibly. The colonial experience evidently had played its part in 
hardening certain gender attitudes among the colonisers. 


The Land of Regrets: The White Woman as Tragic Exile 


But side by side with these censorious images there existed the image of the 
memsahib as a tragic exile, shouldering hardships, discomforts, tragedies 
and making sacrifices, equal to any male coloniser, in the course of empire- 
building. Like her male compatriots in India, she was seen as subjected to 
constant role-playing, lacking in personal freedom of choice, deracinated 
and rootless. 
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In addition to these commonly-shared problems, the Anglo-Indian 
woman was seen as suffering from certain other difficulties by virtue of 
being a woman in the colonies. These included physical hardships in the 
tropical climate, the danger of diseases, the enforced idleness and absence 
of meaningful activities, the traumas of separation from children or husband, 
the inevitable dislocations of the family and, last but not least, the frequent 
death of their infant offspring. 

This concept of the colonial woman as a tragic exile coexisted with the 
image of the idle pleasure-seeker over a fairly long period, with Trevelyan 
sympathising as early as in 1864: ‘The ladies, poor things, come in for all 
the disagreeables of up-country life’.” But.it was towards the 1880s onward 
that it apparently gained greater recognition with journals, newspapers and 
books giving voice to it. Focussing on the plight of the Anglo-Indian 
woman in several articles around the 1880s, The Calcutta Review queried 
whether there was ‘no touch of pathos, no appeal to sympathy in the 
position of the Englishwoman in India?'? Even The Pioneer, generally 
Eurocentric and gender conservative in its coverage, engaged in a debate 
in 1888 on this issue and concluded: ‘She too often sees life in its sterner 
aspect and knows too much of its tragedies’.” 

This defense of the memsahib probably reached its apotheosis in Maud 
Diver’s The Englishwoman in India. Appearing in 1909 it came as a virtual 
culmination of the exhaustive discussions on the topic which had appeared 
in journals and the press in the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
with Diver systematically arguing that these women were ‘heroines and 
martyrs’ rather than villainesses of the empire.” Problems such as enforced 
female idleness (and implicitly the limited cultural role permitted to Anglo- 
Indian women) were addressed. Trevelyan pointed out in 1864 that ‘without 
plenty of work India is unbearable’, while The Calcutta Review queried about 
this enforced idleness in 1886: ‘Why should we suppose . . . that what is utter 
weariness to [men] should be a satisfying existence to [women]? 

But perhaps the Victorian memsahib’s greatest tragedy lay in the com- 
mon practice of sending growing children to study in England for fear that 
they would become ‘Indianized’ and would ‘grow up weak and feeble not 
only in body but in moral strength as well’.* This of course amounted to a 
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break-up of the precious Victorian institution of the family or, as The 
Calcutta Review put it in 1886, ‘the loosening of the sacred family bond’ 
which it termed the ‘saddest, yet inevitable result of Indian life’.” Either 
marriage or motherhood had to be sacrificed and the role of the wife and 
mother remained bitterly debated within an ambit of little choice. While in 
1882 The Pioneer squarely accused mothers who stayed back in India of 
being selfish, The Calcutta Review, on the other hand, argued in 1886 that 
‘If ever motherhood deserved the dignity of being recognized as a mission 
requiring all the exclusiveness of enthusiasm and of self-devotion, it is in 
India'.* Often the most passionate defenses came from the women them- 
selves. For instance, in 1888 a letter in The Pioneer from a lady asserted: 
‘Her duty to husband and children often means hardship and self-sacrifice . . . 
and unless some remedy is found, Anglo-India for the Englishwoman will. 
become soon intolerable'.? 

Further, the memsahib along with the men of her community was 
subjected to psychological stresses which were inherent in their situation. 
The constant role-playing and the brooding in lonely places are said to 
have created a tension in their minds and a sense of being on the verge of a 
breakdown." Apprehensions about another 'Mutiny' and the fear of 
numbers were sometimes articulated. In 1869 a letter in The Madras Mail 
from a lady complained that ‘it does seem very hard to have such numbers 
against so very few." Echoing this, a memsahib wrote in the 1890s, "The 
overwhelming crowds of people frightened me... what was there to 
prevent these myriads from falling upon and obliterating us as if we had 
never existed?” 

Instances of mental-health problems—nervous disorders, breakdown, 
depression, hysteria and homesickness—were said to be found especially 
among the women and alienation, monotony and boredom tended to be 
seen as particularly female problems in the colonial context. Thus in 1864 
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Trevelyan remarked on the prevalence of ‘delirium tremens’ among barrack- 
wives, while in 1885 The Calcutta Review discussed the widespread inci- 
dence of ‘homesickness’, which it identified as a specifically female complaint.” 
Later still, Diver pointed out the common occurrence of restlessness, 
irritability and mental and physical fatigue, which she attributed to the 
dislocations attached to residence in India and drew attention to the ‘rapid 
waste of nervous tissue more injurious, as a rule, to women than to men’.™ 

This last issue—of problems of mental health—does not seem to have 
been addressed in most studies on women of the Raj. The limited role 
already assigned to women by Victorian ideology, the culturally marginal 
existence in India, the alienation from the surrounding culture, from her 
children and from her busy and sometimes preoccupied husband contri- 
buted to making her psychologically vulnerable. f 

However, it is equally necessary to beware the danger of creating a 
counter-myth, that of the memsahib as martyr or heroine, that some 
scholars tend to do.* There is always evidence to the contrary, such as The 
Calcutta Review’s article in 1885, which, after taking full cognisance of all 
the much-discussed problems and difficulties, nonetheless concludes: ‘This 
period of an Englishwoman’s life in India is undoubtedly the happiest’.” 

In other words, the situation of the memsahib was full of complexities 
and even contradictions. Despite the criticism of female frivolity in its 
discursive writings, however, Anglo-India in actual practice tolerated a far 
greater level of sexual freedom for women as compared to Victorian 
England. Englishwomen at ‘home’, according to Diver, ‘are more strictly 
encompassed by “the conventions” than Anglo-Indian women of the same 
standing'.* Perhaps, it would be more accurate to note that while greater 
sexual licence was tolerated, other social conventions predominated here, 
such as the pressure to conform, to suppress one's individuality and become 
an uncritical member of the team.” 


The White Woman's Burden: The Memsahib as Imperialist 


In any case, whatever disadvantages these women may have faced as 
compared to their men, the inescapable fact is that from the 1860s onward 
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they too were drawn into the colonising process and, as members of the 
ruling race, participated in the colonial agenda in diverse and complex 
ways. It is important to recognise the induction of these women into the 
otherwise largely male enterprise of empire-building. 

Towards the last two decades of the century analogies often came to be 
drawn between the management of an empire and the running of a home 
or what The Calcutta Review called in 1886 ‘domestic administration’ .” 
This concept of the white woman as domestic administrator was given even 
firmer shape in The Complete Indian Housekeeper and Cook, by Flora 
Annie Steel and Grace Gardiner. Published in 1888, this bible of all young 
memsahibs conferred upon housewifery all the practical skills and respon- 
sibility of administering a colony. It advised young brides to go on regular 
inspections in the compound, keep written accounts like ‘all public servants’ 
do, maintain monthly auditing and manage the servants with a ‘balance of 
rewards and punishments’.” It also urged the learning of ‘Hindustanee’ 
since it was ‘the first duty of a mistress’ to be able to give intelligible orders 
to her servants.” This command of language was underscored by The 
Calcutta Review which argued that ‘no lady can be a good mistress, even in 
the ordinary sense of the word, without a knowledge of the vernacular’.” 
The crux of Steel and Gardiner’s argument was that ‘an Indian household 
can no more be governed peacefully, without dignity and prestige than an 
Indian Empire’.™ 

More indirectly, the Englishwoman was incorporated into the process of 
cultural imperialism by being projected as a role-model for the Indian 
woman who was emerging from the veil. In 1886 The Calcutta Review 
warned that ‘the future of India’s women’ was tied with ‘the unsuspected 
influence of the lives and characters of their more privileged English 
sisters. Such an exhortation simultaneously served a double purpose. On 
the one hand it urged a Western model for the New Indian woman to 
follow. On the other hand, it deployed notions such as ‘British prestige’ 
and the ‘white woman’s burden’ to control the white woman’s morality and 
any possible disorderliness or deviations from the norm. As The Calcutta 
Review pointed out as early as in 1845, tremendous weightage was given to 
the white woman’s ‘every look, word and gesture’, and the need to project 
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an orderly personality became a colonial responsibility. For, as it cautioned, 
*did one-half of our country women reflect that, upon their conduct depends 
possibly the emancipation from imprisonment of thousands of their sex, 
they would be doubly guarded in their behaviour’.” However, it should 
also be emphasised that the obverse was also true and the memsahib was 
sometimes urged to model herself on a supposed Indian female paradigm 
of docility and self-sacrifice. Thus, in 1861 The Calcutta Review suggested 
that the Indian purdah was 'attended with less evil, than if women were 
advanced towards the English idea of their rights and privileges', while in 
1880 The Friend of India and the Statesman referred to an opinion that the 
zenana ‘would be a desirable institution in some sections of the European 
community’ .* . 

But the really active and directly intervening cultural imperialists were 
not the memsahibs as much as the women Christian missionaries.? Unlike 
male imperialists they had free access to the zenanas and were able to 
actively participate in ‘native’ female education programmes both in the 
zenana schools within the Indian homes and in what was called the ‘normal 
schools' outside. This was supplemented by the Female Medical Aid 
movement which entered the zenana with Western medicines from the 
1880s onward. Since, as we noted earlier, this category of white women 
mixed far more freely and familiarly, without the imperial hauteur of the 
memsahib, they were able to exercise a profound influence and contribute 
to the process of change in Indian women.'? 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century, ‘native’ female social reform 
had been the purview of English male administrators (aided by Indian 
intellectuals) who initiated changes through legislation such as Bentinck's 
banning of sati in 1829 or the Hindu Widow Re-marriage Act of 1856. By 
the end of the century, however, there was widespread induction of white 
women—as missionaries, educationists, social reformers, doctors and 
sometimes even memsahibs—into the social reform programmes and their 
implementation. Thus by the turn of the century Diver could boast: ‘If the 
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conquest and administration of India be essentially the work of England's 
men, the enlightening of her wives and daughters is, as essentially, the 
work of England's women; and it cannot be said that they have neglected 
their share of the white man's burden in the East'."' Arguably there were 
linkages and interconnections between the 'native' female social uplift (or 
*modernisation") programme and the process of British cultural imperialism in 
which white women consciously participated. As Diver observed, by helping 
their ‘Aryan sisters’, the memsahibs would succeed in furthering ‘that love 
and respect for the British Raj which it is the duty of every English man 
and woman in India to uphold'.'? 

Further, the relationship between the women's movement in England 
and imperialism was a problematic one. Recent research suggests that the 
programmes of Victorian feminism were not free of imperialist assumptions. 
These feminists were of course by no means a homogeneous group. Some 
tended to draw upon womanly sympathies for their downtrodden ‘native’ 
sisters and at the same time affirmed an emancipatory role for themselves. 
In any case, Victorian women who came out to India for ‘native’ female 
social uplift could not but be infused with the idea of moral responsibility 
and sense of mission that characterised imperialism. The 1860s and 1870s 
saw Victorian 'spinsters' like Mary Carpenter and Annette Ackroyd plung- 
ing themselves into ‘native’ female social amelioration."' They were not 
evangelists interested in Christian proselytisation but what has been called 
‘secular missionaries’ passionately involved in the social uplift of ‘native’ 
women primarily through education." But in the context of India the 
perceptions of Victorian feminism were rent with tensions and contradic- 
tions. By being part of the civilising mission women like these could not 
help being drawn in, however indirectly, into the imperialist agenda. 
Consequently, there existed complex interconnections involving both 
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differences and common trajectories, between the projects of nineteenth- 
century British ‘feminists’ and imperialism in India. 

To sum up, we see an intrinsic link between the enterprise of empire in 
the nineteenth century and the growth of an ideology on women. Evolving 
out of the material conditions of Victorian England and an interplay of 
several factors, colonialism seems to have hardened attitudes to women, 
despite the nascent women’s movement in England during the 1860s and 
later. Around this time, in British India white women were inducted into 
the imperial project in diverse ways. However, this trend seems to have 
coexisted with a strong anti-woman strand within the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity born out of a criss-crossing of inherited Victorian values, colonial 
anxieties and a complex process of drawing upon patriarchal notions from 
Indian culture. 

All through the period Anglo-India seemed to have been preoccupied 
with ‘woman’, debating and discussing women’s roles, creating myths and 
counter-myths through its writings. Indeed, there was the creation of an - 
ideology, based on the written word, which sometimes even distorted, or 
created, its own reality, departing from material conditions. Many of those 
who actively participated in these debates on the white woman, through 
their writings in journals, newspapers or even through independent studies 
were women—people like some of the writers in The Calcutta Review, or 
some of tbe contributors of letters to the press, or women like Flora Annie 
Steel or Maud Diver. The majority of them seem to have been busy 
countering the old charges of immorality and selfishness. On the other 
hand, having internalised the prevailing cultural notions of the late nine- 
teenth century, they were also among the most vocal in promoting the 
memsahib's imperial role through their writings. 

Although at some points there seems to have been a curious sameness, 
an unbroken continuity, in terms of attitudes throughout the second half of 
the nineteenth century, it would be reasonable to submit that on the whole 
this period witnessed an overall hardening of gender conservatism, which 
went hand in hand with an increased race arrogance and sense of imperialist 
superiority. 


Book Reviews 


JAN BREMAN, Footloose Labour, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1996, x + 278 pp. 


Three sets of facts about India in the last decade or two motivated this 
book. These are, casualisation of labour, greater physical mobility, and 
increasing circulation of labour between the agriculture and non-agriculture 
sectors. These are connected, such that ‘footloose labour’ is simultaneously a 
rural migrant and a wage earner. The book describes what work such people 
do, and how they live, in the region of south Gujarat (Surat and Valsad 
districts) with which Jan Breman’s scholarly engagement has spanned more 
than thirty years. The material comes from his extended fieldwork, 
Breman’s many publications familiar to Indianists, and from lesser-known 
reports and surveys which the book synthesises effectively. 

Together, these lead the author to draw important conclusions about 
changes in employment conditions and practices, and to question several 
stereotypes about Indian labour. Breman argues that in this region, which 
has seen rapid economic growth recently, capitalist relations have become 
more prevalent. The process means an end to the rural labour’s ‘embedded- 
ness’ in agriculture, and an ongoing transition from hierarchical to contrac- 
tual terms of employment. It has enabled more occupational mobility and 
choices, along with search and migration, but little vertical mobility for 
those at the ‘lower echelons of the labour system’. For many of them work- 
load has increased, while rewards for work have fallen. Vertical mobility, 
in turn, is predicted by asset-holding—land, money or knowledge—and in 
this scale the agrarian labour castes remain disadvantaged. 

Breman questions the stylisation that the urban informal sector consists 
of self-employeds and rural migrants ‘waiting’ for a formal-sector job. In 
fact, the transitional role of the informal sector is mythical, and many 
migrants get ‘begged down’ in the transition. The book shows that pre- 
dominantly and increasingly the migrants are labourers. By means of 
descriptions, it recreates an informal sector characterised by migrant labour, 
the labour contractor, training-on-the-job, high instability, piece-work, 
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consumption debt, early entry into the labour market and late exit, but not 
free entry. The picture is not only more real and more nuanced than those 
previously available, but frighteningly real. It shows the existence of un- 
bridgeable inequality within the informal sector, and a dreadful existence 
for the majority, hostile to family life, with poor access to public goods and 
leisure, and compliance to a ‘brutal and predatory type of capitalism’. 

The strength of the book is in description. Its weakness is in analysis. 
Breman offers no clear explanation for the miserable conditions at the 
informal sector work site, nor a clear statement of what he thinks is the 
remedy. What exist as diagnoses and solutions are some disjointed sentences. 
Breman seems to believe that the conditions ere due to unequal power 
struggle between employers and employees, and to the absence of state 
regulation. Together, these forces succeed in disciplining and coercing 
workers into acceptance of adverse terms. By implication, the remedy lies 
in greater and more serious regulation. 

Surprisingly, the book—which deals with a situation of expanded 
employment under worsening conditions—does not mention north India's 
catastrophic population growth rates. Politics in and out of the work site 
may be adverse to workers. But why does one need politics to explain the 
existence and acceptance of adverse conditions, given endemic surplus of 
unskilled untrained labour? The universal dispensability of the individual 
worker and any employer's ability to refuse a job to anyone at little cost 
imply sufficient discipline on the workers. Breman can sense the extreme 
over-supply of casual labour, but does not discuss it openly, presumably 
because he disapproves of supply-demand explanations, and of the poor 
‘formal sector experts’ (p. 200) who practise them. But, then, he has no 
well-argued alternative to offer. 

Given the excess supply, Breman's remedy is not likely to work. Regula- 
tion must occur where sheer inhumanity exists in employment practices, or 
contracts are systematically violated. But if regulation tries to shape con- 
tracts, experience in India shows that enterprise either disappears, or slips 
out of regulation on such scale as to render regulation dead in practice. 
Breman is reluctant to admit that Surat's industrialisation represents a kind 
of success, for that might vindicate minimal role of governments as agency 
interfering with contracts. That something is wrong in his approach is also 
indicated in the admiration he seems to have for Kerala and West Bengal, 
one industrially inert and the other in the grip of industrial decay. 

The intervention that might work is one which can break the correlation 
between landlessness, unskilled labour, lack of schooling and large families. It 
is impractical to think in terms of land distribution. But not so to think in 
terms of effective implementation of schooling. That, however, needs a 
kind of state initiative which may get diluted by this accent on regula- 
tion. 

Having made that criticism, the book does represent a significant contri- 
bution. It creates a real-life notion of the informal labour market in the 
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Indian context, a task Breman is uniquely equipped to perform. In this 
respect, it deserves to become a basic reference on employment in India. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, Bombay 


SATISH CHANDRA, Historiography, Religion and State in Medieval India, 
Har Anand Publications, Delhi, 1996, 240 pp., Rs 295. 


This book is a collection of articles which have earlier appeared in different - 
places, the first being in 1967. They are arranged into three parts—historio- 
graphy, religion and politics and state. 

In the historiographical section the author starts with a strong statement 
against Eurocentric perceptions, even though he himself suffers from this 
problem at many places. He then presents an analysis of historiographical 
developments in the Indian subcontinent. But this article was written 24 
years ago and its scope could have been broadened by mentioning new 
trends and views, such as the Chicago School of History, that have contri- 
buted a lot to Islamic and Medieval Indian History. Articles such as the ‘Use 
of History’, ‘Nehru the Historian’ and ‘Growth of Secularism with National 
Movement’ are interesting for a general overview of the recent past. 

In the second section, on ‘Religion and Politics’, the roots of the Bhakti 
Movement in northern India are seen as a result of multi-class aspirations. 
The latent radicalism of cities and the triumphs of saguna Bhakti are 
explained as the rise of conservatism in the countryside, but too much 
emphasis has been given to the roles of the state and elites. 

The third section deals with the ‘state’ and assesses the impact of Central 
Asian ideas and institutions on Indian history from the tenth to the four- 
teenth centuries. The last chapter, ‘Society, Culture and the State in 
Medieval India’, discusses the orthodox, moderate, liberal and secularist 
types of Islamic states in India and shows how state formation in the 
medieval period aided and promoted economic growth, social change and 
cultural integration, but the author himself stresses the need for the study 
of lower séctions of society in medieval India. 

This work repeats known facts. It could be interesting for new students 
of history and general readers, but scholars would be dissatisfied. 


Shalin Jain 
Delhi 


SusHiL CHAUDHURY, From Prosperity to Decline: Eighteenth-Century 
Bengal, Manohar, Delhi,1995, 377 pp., Rs 500. 


Sushil Chaudhury’s study purports to be an analysis of Bengal’s trading 
economy in the pre-Plassey era. It is, however, a more limited endeavour 
with a single-point agenda, namely, that of dismissing all existing historical 
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research on Bengal. He thus has a number of quarrels to settle with 
historians who have failed to recognise either the potential and resilience 
of the Bengal trading economy in the pre-Plassey period, or the premeditated 
nature of the English intervention in 1757. Such an oversight, according to 
him, smacks of a new-imperialist conspiracy. The oversight, in his view, 
derives not so much from the paucity of data as from the rooted Euro- 
centric attitude that informs much of present-day research of scholars such 
as P.J. Marshall, K.N. Chaudhury and Om Prakash, to mention just a few. 
According to Chaudhury, they have unduly and erroneously over emphasised 
the role of European trade in the trading economy of Bengal in the 
eighteenth century and played down the commercial profile of Asian 
merchants whose traffic, he argues, in ‘textiles and silk was much higher 
than that of the Europeans’. 

To establish this, Chaudhury attempts to retrieve the world of the 
eighteenth-century Bengali trader—the commercial organisation he oper- 
ated, the confrontations he encountered and the political patronage that he 
enjoyed—all of which enabled him to build up a position of affluence and 
strength that the European East India Companies could not easily erode 
until Plassey. The results of Chaudhury’s enquiry backed by detailed and 
painstaking research are interesting in terms of empirical information but 
the conclusions drawn are not as convincing. Besides, the strength of his 
intervention is attenuated by his ungenerous treatment of fellow researchers 
to whom he imputes views that are actually distortions of their stated 
positions. To give one example: in his introduction, he admonishes Ashin 
Dasgupta for characterising Abdul Ghafur, Surat’s principal saudagar in 
the seventeenth century as a pedlar, a charge that is entirely unwarranted. 
Students familiar with Dasgupta’s work will recognise that he was making a 
general point about the complexity and opaqueness of the Indian Ocean 
markets which were prone to violent fluctuations of demand and price . 
uncertainties both of which were capable of upsetting the best-laid plans of 
merchants and shippers. 

Chaudhury makes a case for the vitality and prosperity of the Bengal 
trading economy and its operators in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Drawing from a wide selection of European documentation, he 
contends that the trade of the Bengal merchants was in a flourishing 
condition and far exceeded in volume and value that of the European East 
India Companies. His comparative estimates do not, however, include the 
private trade of the Company servants, an omission he does not consider 
very significant. Calculating the share of European private trade in the 
export from Dacca at only 5 per cent of the total value of the export in the 
late 1740s, he concludes that private trade still ‘constituted only a small 
portion of Bengal’s export trade as a whole’. Even if one concedes to 
Chaudhury the point about the vitality and resilience of Asian trade in the 
1740s and 1750s, it is not clear how his inferences differ sharply from 
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earlier formulations of Dasgupta and Marshall. Both, in their respective 
works, have emphasised the vitality of Asian seaborne trade in Bengal in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century in the larger context of the new 
political system that developed in the suba under Murshid Quli Khan and 
his progeny. 

Bengal’s political stability could not, however, insulate local merchants 
and shippers from the larger conditions of dislocation and crisis that 
affected Indian overseas trade in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The decline of Surat and the disruption of markets in West Asia inevitably 
affected Bengal’s overseas trade directed from Hugli at a time when the 
expansion of European private trade and the rise of the Calcutta fleet 
eroded into the course and corpus of Asian fortunes. The switchover to 
English carriage services by Asian merchants as early as the 1740s testified 
to the changing balance of commercial power in the suba; Gujarati silk 
merchants represented time and again to the Nawab to refrain from attack- 
ing English shipping as they were its principal beneficiaries. Thus the fact 
that the Bengal merchants were able to relocate themselves in the changing 
scenario of the 1740s and 1750s is not to suggest that their enterprise had 
effectively deflected the assault of private British aggrandisement. 

Further, a recent article by Om Prakash has raised doubts about the 
validity of Chaudhury's evidence which is open to a wide margin of error. 
The figures quoted by Chaudhury, it is pointed out are not actual but 
derived from somewhat imprecise figures suggested by an eighteenth- 
century memoir written by Taillefert. These figures are not borne out by 
the estimates of K.N. Chaudhury, which clearly indicate the annual value 
of Bengal textiles imported by the English company at Rs 3.08 million 
during 1741-45, Rs 3.03 million during 1746-50 and Rs 2.78 million during 
1751—55. For the French, we have Philippe Haudriere's estimates—Rs 1.38 
million during 1741-45, Rs 3.24 million during 1746-50 and Rs 4.25 
million during 1751-55. To this if one adds the proceeds of private trade, 
it would appear that Chaudhury grossly underestimates the value of Euro- 
pean trade by quoting Rs 3 million for the English and French share. Even 
admitting to a wide margin of errors, Om Prakash argues that one would 
probably ‘be operating with a figure of say 5.5 and 6 million leaving a 
margin of 1.5 to 2 million for Asian merchants’. 

The strength of Bengal’s merchants derived largely from the political 
connections they maintained with the ruling Nawab. This was in sharp 
contrast to the picture that we have of the Surat merchants who relied on 
personal connections with the Durbar to score a point or two in their 
dealings with the European trading companies. The state was by and large 
indifferent to maritime and mercantile affairs except in so far as these 
impinged directly on their interests. In Bengal, on the other hand, the state 
was more in tune with the interests of the merchants whose prosperity was, 
Chaudhury argues, ‘closely allied with the favour of the Durbar’. Yet he 
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takes objection to the idea that the class alliance between merchant, 
landlord and the state was of critical importance in sustaining the Bengal 
political system and that the disintegration of the alliance in Siraj’s time 
contributed to the crisis of 1757. To him, the partnership between zamindars, 
merchants and military aristocrats did not represent a class alliance and 
was more or less an ‘exigent arrangement on a personal level’; the alienation 
of individual merchants or officials was not what determined Plassey but 
the machinations of English private traders whose commercial ambitions 
prevailed on their superiors to orchestrate and mastermind the coup of 
1757. He ascribes to the English East India Company a conscious political 
project that had its antecedents in the late seventeenth century when 
officials such as Gerald Aungier and Sir Josiah Child advocated a policy of 
confrontation with the Mughal in order to wrest important commercial 
advantages. The political drive or intent of the English Company in the 
seventeenth century can hardly be taken seriously, considering the insigni- 
ficance of their presence in the subcontinent at the time. Besides, the 
occasional display of naval might to secure commercial privileges was more 
than often balanced by the Mughal manoeuvres inland, where they simply 
refused to permit the building of factories or settlements. It was in the 
context of the decline of Imperial authority and the expansion of European 
private trade that the Company tentatively explored the possibility of a 
limited political agenda, a development that in Bengal coincided with a 
political crisis. Contrary to Chaudhury’s assertions, neither Marshall nor 
‘Ray has underplayed the greed or rapacity of the English servants who 
appeared more than willing to exploit the dissensions within the Durbar 
and intervene decisively to depose Siraj. To argue that the dissension was 
not that imminent, and that it was the Company which strained to bring 
about the coup is but a minor variant in a narrative that is well known. That 
the intervention of the Company in mediating the crisis of 1757 was 
decisive and that the aftermath of Plassey was disastrous for the trading 
economy of Bengal are hardly contentious issues worth quibbling over. 


i Lakshmi Subramanian 
Department of History 
University of Calcutta 


Jos J.L. Gommans, The Rise of the Indo-Afghan Empire, C 1710-1780, 
E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1995, xvii + 219 pp. 


Men on horseback have repeatedly changed the course of Indian history. 
Horse archers were the key determinants in the rise and fall of empires 
such as the Guptas and the Tughlags. The last attack of the horse archers 
occurred when the Afghans, coming from the vast Central Asian reservoir 
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of mobile military strength, invaded India in early eighteenth century. 
Tqbal Husain in his The Rise and Decline of the Ruhela Chieftaincies in 18th 
Century India (Delhi, 1994) follows the ‘Aligarh School’ in presenting the 
Afghans as crude imitators of the grandeur of Mughal administration. His 
narrative has little to say about the Afghan achievement in policy construc- 
tion. This problematique is addressed by Jos Gommans, of Leiden Univer- 
sity, in the book under review. 

Gommans builds his story around three themes. First, due to ecological 
horses and as mounted warriors they outclassed the Indians, enabling them 
to conquer India. There have previously been similar arguments about the 
importance of horse archers for the survival of the sedentary Chinese 
Middle Kingdom (see H.G. Creel, ‘The Role of the Horse in Chinese 
History’ in The American Historical Review, Vol. LXX(3), 1965, 
pp. 647-72). 

Gommans builds his story around three themes. First, due to ecological 
conditions, horses could not be raised in India and this gave rise to long- 
distance overland trade. Second, as the horse traders controlled the sinews 
of war, they became rulers and established predatory polities. Third, their 
frontiers were shaped by soil and climate. The author’s sources are mainly 
translated Persian texts and European travelogues. He assumes that the 
cavalry was the trump card in premodern Indian wars. One tool employed 
by Gommans to analyse the interaction between polity and ecology is 
Owen Lattimore’s frontier concept, which holds that the frontiers are 
products of ecology, rather than of politics and war. The other tool is A. 
Khazanov’s concept of economic interdependence between pastoral 
nomads and agrarian society. 

Mounted warriors threatened all the agrarian polities along the rim of 
Eurasia. India’s humid climate and fertile alluvial soil produced bumper 
crops, but was unsuitable for the grazing and rearing of horses. So, like all 
other preceding Indian regimes, the Mughals had to import war horses. 
Gommans shows that the horses imported by ship along the Arabian Sea 
cost more than the horses brought by the traders operating along the 
overland trade route extending from Hindustan to Astrakhan. Moreover, 
it was necessary to continuously graze the horses and this was not possible 
in the ships. So horses brought by sea contracted diseases. Hence the only 
option for the Indian warlords was to acquire horses from Central Asia 
through overland trade. 

The Afghans were strategically positioned to capture the crucial horse 
trade as their settlements were spread across the crossroads of commercial 
routes originating from the South Russian steppes. By the seventeenth 
century, they became the intermediaries in supplying horses to the Indian 
potentates. As mercenaries, the Afghans were in high demand in Hindustan 
because of their equestrian skills and the contacts they had in the Central 
Asian horse trade. So the influx of the Afghans into India was not the 
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function of moribund Afghan economy but Hindustan acting as a magnet 
for the horse traders. Many Afghan traders in the Mughal empire became 
warlords and then territorial rulers in Rohilkhand (the Rohillas). Their 
kinsmen in Afghanistan became very powerful due to their extensive use as 
mercenaries by Nadir Shah. They aided the Rohillas militarily and eco- 
nomically as both had a stake in regulating India’s import of horses. As the 
supply of the horses was in their hands, they called the shots in Hindustan’s 
politics. 

The Rohilla political economy was an amalgam of pastoral nomadism 
and agrarian civilisation. While the former was reflected in raiding neigh- 
bouring states for booty, the latter was reflected in the Rohilla Sirdars’ 
attempt to reclaim wasteland. Gommans shows that the Rohilla settlements 
were situated along the horse-trade routes and the horse-breeding zones. 
Rohilkhand, where fodder grass for horses grew, was the eastern extension 
of the Central Asian arid zone. So it was only in Rohilkhand that the 
Afghans could maintain their Turki cavalry armies and this determined the 
frontier of Afghan settlements in India. 

There is a serious flaw in Gommans’ argument. He stresses the importance 
of long-distance overland horse trade for the rise of Afghan rule. This 
assumes that horses decided the fate of armed encounters. But nowhere in 
his monograph does Gommans show that the cavalry was the principal arm 
in early eighteenth-century Indian warfare. To be fair to Gommans, he has 
an article titled ‘Indian Warfare and Afghan Innovation during the Eigh- 
teenth Century’, Studies in History, Vol. 11(2), n.s., 1995, pp. 261-80, 
which deals with precolonial Indian warfare. But even there he makes 
contradictory statements. On the one hand, he argues that the cavalry was 
the chief pillar of the Afghan armies, but on the other hand, he shows that 
swivel guns and musketeers played a vital role in the Afghan armed forces. 

What actually was the key determinant in premodern Indian combat? As 
mansabdars played an important role in agrarian production, historians 
have been overly concerned with the mansabdari organisation in the Mughal 
Army. We need rigorous analysis of medieval combat, and this is yet to be 
done. In Babur's victory, field cannons and wagons were vital. Nadir 
Shah’s camel-borne guns worsted the Mughals. Finally, the Rohilla foot 
musketeers were important in early eighteenth-century conflicts. 

Gommans’ strength lies in showing the connections between overland 
commerce, polity formation and ecology. Hitherto, India has been treated 
as a separate unit, but he has shown that northwest India had more 
similarity with Central Asia than with South India. 


Kaushik Roy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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MICHAEL H. FisHER, The First Indian Author in English: Dean Mahomed 
(1759-1851) in India, Ireland, and England, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1996, xviii + 368 pp., Rs 425. 


As a painstakingly researched biography of an Indian military servant, 
quite literally a subaltern, as he tried to make a living in Ireland and 
England at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, this is 
certainly a first in Indian history. Dean Mahomed joined the household of 
Captain Baker at Bankipur at the age of 11, just as the famine was 
beginning to strike eastern India in 1769-70. When Baker resigned his 
service in the Company’s Bengal army, Dean Mahomed followed suit; in 
1784, both left India for Cork. Thereafter, his patron’s marriage and death 
in quick succession, along with his own elopement and marriage to a young 
woman, Jane Daly, appeared to have compelled Dean Mahomed to reinvent 
himself. In 1794, he appeared as the author of Travels, a narrative of life in 
Hindustan in the late eighteenth century, written as a series of letters to a 
fictive friend. By 1810, Dean Mahomed had been displaced from Cork, 
and began life as a restaurateur in London, and then as a champi specialist. 
Despite the patronage of royalty and the more substantial merchants alike, 
Dean Mahomed was soon pushed out of his own business for want of 
capital. 

The precarious world of an Indian immigrant in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is vividly portrayed in Fisher’s commentary, which not 
only takes up where Dean Mahomed’s autobiographical narrative ends, 
but also teases out the many silences and evasions of Dean Mahomed’s 
texts. Employing the skills of a literary detective, Fisher traces the linguistic 
and conceptual appropriations of other English-language travel writing by 
Dean Mahomed. Though the biographer insists that the Travels represented 
Dean Mahomed’s ‘voice as an Indian’ (p. 215), it is a little difficult to 
imagine by what criteria of ‘Indian-ness’ this is so. 

Indeed, the issue of multiple and overlapping identities—that of a ‘native’ 
in Hindustan, ‘Indian’ in Cork, and ‘Muslim’—appears even more vexed if 
one were to scrutinise closely the numerous hints embedded in the Travels. 
For instance, in one section (letter IV), Dean Mahomed appears to describe 
what many social historians of eighteenth-century India would recognise as 
a fairly typical instance of enslavement in return for nourishment during 
famine. Thus he describes how his mother requested that her child be 
returned to her, and even sent another son with four hundred rupees to 
compensate Baker. Instead, Baker ‘bestowed’ the same sum of money as a 
‘present’ upon the mother. Both Dean Mahomed’s ‘deep sense of gratitude’ 
and this curious monetary transaction effectively closed the path to Dean 
Mahomed’s return to his natal family. Once Baker moved away from 
Bankipur, Dean Mahomed never again saw his mother or brother. Perhaps, 
the Travels represented the only attempt he ever made to return to his 
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homeland—an attempt just as significant as the issue of authorial voice. 
Furthermore, as Fisher himself notes, locally recruited sipahis regularly 
deserted a Company battalion when it was transferred to a different 
region, and re-enlisted in the new battalion transferring into that region, 
rather than accept relocation (p. 134). This was clearly not an option open 
to Dean Mahomed. It was precisely because of his dependence on Baker 
that Dean Mahomed was appointed as a senior Indian officer to a post for 
which he had no military qualifications. This was possibly another device 
(amongst many noticed by the biographer) by which Baker, as venal as 
most of his contemporaries, contrived to pocket the salary attached to the 
Indian’s post. 

Why then did Dean Mahomed not identify himself as a slave in his own 
writing? Fisher notes that unlike the slave and ex-slave narratives published at 
the end of the eighteenth century in English, the Travels made no explicit 
reference either to enslavement or to a religious conversion to Christianity, 
the two standard themes of such literature (p. 214). Perhaps this is to take 
too monochromatic a lens to the reading. Surely, despite the formal 
differences between military slavery and plantation slavery, the experience 
of being aliens in another man’s home was common to both. Where 
Olaudah Equiano (it is interesting to speculate whether Dean Mahomed 
met or heard the ex-slave when he toured Ireland, including Cork, in 1791) 
and others like him, wrote their autobiographies in the context, and 
support, of the anti-slavery campaign on both sides of the Atlantic and 
after their personal liberation, Dean Mahomed’s Travels was written within a 
continuing dependence upon the Baker clan, which, Fisher reveals, did not 
subscribe to the anti-slavery campaign in Ireland (p. 208). Twenty-three 
members of this family alone bought 122 copies of the work! Thus, where 
other narratives spoke of the treachery and deception involved in their 
enslavement, Dean Mahomed could address the same pain of alienation 
only indirectly—by never actually speaking of his ‘present’ life, and leaving 
traces only of a self-conscious effort to ‘belong’ somewhere else. Thus, in the 
second self-presentation by Dean Mahomed, called Shampooing (published 
in 1822), he tailored his earlier autobiographical self considerably. Lopping 
off his thirty years in Ireland and London, Dean Mahomed then provided 
himself with 10 years of medical training in India prior to his entry into the 
Company’s army. The reinvention of ‘Indian tradition’ to publicise his 
baths was poignant in the light of his marginality to the ‘India’ he described 
in Travels—an India of decorous nawabi processions, impressive architec- 
ture, ritual, festivity and wealth (invoking as its emblem the city of Surat 
that he had never even visited). 

If Fisher says little about the woman Dean Mahomed married, it is 
because the archives available to Fisher bear little or no trace of this white, 
presumably poor, Catholic woman. In the light of the rabid fear of black 
male sexuality in a plantocratic context, the elopement and marriage of the 
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two must have aroused the wrath of law, and public opinion in general. If 
there were countervailing influences, either that of the Bakers, or of other 
labouring or under-privileged groups in Ireland, which prevented the 
penalisation of this marriage, they must remain largely conjectural. Despite 
these silences, Fisher’s work is commendable. It is compulsory reading for 
anyone interested in issues of social, literary and military history in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, not just in India, but in the context of 
comparative histories of colonialism and diasporas as well. 


Indrani Chatterjee 
Miranda House 
University: of Delhi 


Jack Goopy, The East in the West, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1996, x + 295 pp. 


The question addressed in this book is a familiar one: Why did Europe 
develop earlier than Asia? Goody puts to test a type of well-known 
answers which share a common premise—the ‘Uniqueness of the West’ or 
its counterpart ‘Asiatic exceptionalism’—and which locate this uniqueness 
mainly in habits of the mind. What is being tested are theories which imply, 
not just a historically specific advantage of Europe over Asia, but ‘a long- 
standing, indeed permanent, almost a biological superiority’ (p. 2). Empiric- 
ally, the East Asian experience in recent times destroys beliefs in the 
immutability of comparative advantages, and the author displays the hope 
that South Asia will soon join this body of counter-evidence. However, an 
effective theoretical critique of ‘uniqueness’ is still lacking. In its absence, 
new miracles tend to be seen in terms of old frameworks, only the notion of 
what is unique shifts to accommodate new evidence. The book convincingly 
argues that, in fact, the very framework is questionable. 

‘Rationality’ has been a basic element in the construction of Europe’s 
uniqueness. The book identifies two roots of the idea that Europeans had 
better access to reason. These imply slightly different concepts of rationality. 
The first is a classical humanist one which sees Europe as inheritor of 
Greek rationality. Formal logic, in this view, is the origin of scientific 
spirit, or of truth-securing reasoning faculty. Goody shows that formal 
logic is an attribute not of Western thought but of literate thought, and that 
the correlation between formal logic and analytical cognitive activity is 
exaggerated. The other rationality is the Weberian one, the spirit of self- 
interest rather than the spirit of enquiry. The former was present in Europe 
but constrained in Asia by caste, religion, kinship, or ‘custom’. Capitalism 
means seeking profits, calculation of costs and benefits, creation of institu- 
tions which aid enterprise, and secularisation of economic conduct. By 
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extension, weakness of capitalism implicates forces which command accept- 
able or habitual behaviour, even those contrary to rational economic 
conduct. This is Asia for Weber. Goody’s critique develops over six of the 
eight chapters in the book, each chapter dealing with aspects of Western 
rationality or Eastern custom, and disputing the privileges conferred upon 
either. 

The project begins with the demonstration that some business practices 
identified with capitalist rationality were not unique to Western Europe. 
The book then carries out a review of Indian commerce and industry from 
the ancient to the modern times, to make several connected points which 
intersect in the argument: ‘European writers . .. more concerned with 
differences than with similarities . . . played down the presence of market 
activities [in the East]' (p. 95). To the contrary, maritime trade in the 
region was an important activity, 'Mughal India was certainly not market- 
less’ (p. 96), and the model of non-market exchange, jajmani, was neither 
universal nor exclusive of market exchange. Cloth, for example, was 
mostly marketed. All this is fair. But Goody gets somewhat carried away in 
his reading of Indian history, and claims that the difference between early 
modern Europe and India was small. It is one thing to suggest that 
precolonial India was not an insular ‘traditional’ peasant society. It is quite 
another to suggest that it was ‘a highly successful economy’ with ‘extensive’ 
commodity production, ‘huge’ capital, ‘large’ trade, ‘banking’ in every 
village, etc. (pp. 107-17). Between the two there is a leap which cannot be 
supported by statistics at least. 

The final element in the critique concerns the role of the family and 
kinship. Citing a range of networking functions (‘information, hospitality, 
trust’), Goody argues that wider kinship ties can promote than inhibit 
enterprise. In a chapter dealing with the historiography of the Western 
family, a range of concepts about the family itself and family-firms that fit 
in with or aid East-West oppositions are contested. 

The book’s conclusion is that differences between societies cannot be 
seen as immutable ‘systemic differences’. Rather, they have a contingent 
and quantitative sense. Uneven development is not a matter of presence or 
absence of rationality, but variable ‘extension’ of rationality (p. 41). The 
basic forces behind extension are growth of education, knowledge and 
communication. i 

I find this conclusion not entirely convincing. The argument that no 
difference is immutable, is acceptable. But, that all differences are a matter 
of degree, and not systemic, is not. Consider the following points. First, 
why the forces extending rationality act in varying extent remains un- 
explained. It is not clear why uneven educational achievements cannot be 
seen as the working of some kind of structural difference. Second, if a 
society is partly and contextually rational, it is also partly and contextually 
irrational. Now, ‘irrationality’ is not nearly as well-defined as ‘rationality’. 
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At best, it is crudely perceived, by writers with imperfect knowledge of 
non-Western societies, as negation of rationality, which does not say what 
it is. It is impossible that societies do differ in the nature, effects and 
persistence of irrationality. But that is a systemic difference. Goody avoids 
this implication because he does not seriously address irrationality. An 
example is the treatment of caste in India. His views on ‘Hinduism’ and 
*Indian society' are positive, because these did not restrain the business 
castes from being sufficiently entrepreneurial. But what about the adverse 
choices caste imposed on many others? What about the endemic exclusions 
of many from entrepreneurial resources, from finance to knowledge? More 
fundamentally, what is ‘the’ Indian society? That of the Jains and the 
Marwaris who had access to money and social capital? Or, that of the rural 
leather artisans faced with servitude whether they liked it or not? 

This reservation, however, does not diminish the importance of the 
work. It 1s a persuasive, learned and highly readable critique of current 
assumptions about comparative history, and can justifiably claim to have 
laid ‘the groundwork for better explanatory theories’ on the subject. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research 
Bombay 


RICHARD SAUMAREZ SMITH, Rule by Records: Land Registration and Village 
Custom in Early British Panjab, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1996, Rs 695. 


The potency of language in a colonial rule bound by records is amply 
demonstrated by Richard Saumarez Smith through an impressive array of 
nineteenth-century village maps and primary intelligence derived from the 
DC’s Record Room in Ludhiana district. Armed with this historical data 
he sets about ‘reconstructing’ an alternative view of agrarian relations and 
land rights by a process of ‘deconstruction of official categories’ used by a 
colonial revenue department. In this manner Smith builds up a methodology 
of perception in which language or ‘idiom’ is the key to analyse a historical 
process. 

Accordingly, Smith argues that despite official effort to use local termino- 
logy, there emerged a divergence between expressions used to define rights 
to village land and those that were officially registered in the 1853 revenue 
settlements in Ludhiana. For example, cultivators (halwale) in villages held 
land according to the principle of ‘plough shares’, while official recognition 
was accorded to shareholders (hissedars) who shared the revenue respon- 
sibility. Then again, while ‘shares were expressed locally in ploughs’, the 
settlement in Ludhiana gave weight to a standardised notion of property in 
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fixed parcels of land and so disturbed the ‘semantic field’. In this way, 
agrarian relations were fitted into an ‘overarching vocabulary of ownership 
and tenancy’, whereby land rights were accorded to a core of privileged 
people while others were left in the lurch. Therein, concludes Smith, lay 
the ‘change in the idiom in which agrarian relations had been expressed’. 
Thus, his central hypothesis is that the ‘grid’ of official terminology used to 
register land rights during settlement operations ignored customary per- 
ception of land use whereby boundaries were open to conflict and also 
overruled the principle of sharing as the basis of property rights, whilst 
tying it to the rules of ancestral inheritance determined by the genealogical 
tree. 

Important as these conclusions are, they also indicate that the rights to 
the commons were severely affected because the official perception of the 
village community shifted from the ‘plough holders’ to the ‘khewatdars’ 
and so re-created the village community. Smith’s extensive quotations 
from the dastur-ul-amal records of 1848 show that ‘the unofficial category 
of “plough-holder” was used to describe how the village was collectively 
organized independently of property relations’, and that ‘all joint interests 
in- the village were defined in terms of the plough-holders' and not only to a 
small coterie of a proprietary body. Smith’s alternative perception of the 
village community cuts across official categories and explains why ‘the 
spirit of the new rule-by-records, firmly restrained’ the village community’s 
independence and ability to evolve customs to self-govern. It also helps to 
de-romanticise the notion of the ‘village republic’ and liberates ‘the dis- 
course of knowledge about Indian society which is still to some extent 
trapped’ by terms such as ‘caste as a central concept of rural sociology in 
India’. 

If one accepts this exposition, then the author has succeeded in linking 

, the ‘extraordinary factuality of village records to the broader concerns of 
historiography’. However, despite his concern for historiography, Smith 
does not seem to be bothered much by a sense of chronology. His insistence 
on a synchronic study is a rather belaboured point and does not necessarily 
absolve him of the necessity.to observe a certain sequence in his analysis, 
particularly when he himself admits that ‘synchrony and diachrony are 
inextricably linked in explanation’! 

Professor Smith has an exceptional case study alright, but it could have 
been enriched further if he chose to draw on similar species of research 
even though these were not based on fieldwork in India. First, such 
consultation would have informed Smith's analysis that collective organ- 
isation in rural Ludhiana was necessitated by the need to manage risk and 
uncertainty as it was elsewhere in the Punjab and that this explained the 
existence of a system of land distribution which 'scattered' the cultivated 
holdings and rotated a system of fallows—very similar to that described by 
Car] Dahlam in'his work on the open-field system in medieval England 
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and, nearer home, by research on common lands in north India recently 
published. Second, work on historical sources in the Punjab is not very 
recent and it is well-known that the DC’s Record Room in the Punjab is a 
gold mine of information about rural communities. Tom Kessinger’s Vilayat- 
pur was published in 1979. Smith himself has included this work in his 
bibliography, yet he makes an intriguing confession when he says that 
village records as source material was ‘a discovery’ for him. In a similar 
vein, Smith writes ‘at that time anthropologists made few references to, 
and virtually no use of, village records; while historians obviously knew of 
such a cache but either were snooty about the contents or simply had not 
yet developed a key to expose their value’. Third, it would have been 
worth the author’s time to inquire into the reason why several terms which 
other scholars have found in the village records in the Punjab do not find a 
place in the Rule by Records. For example, terms such as malikan-deh or 
the village proprietary body were used everywhere in not only revenue but 
also in the judicial records, and even though Smith did not have a look at . 
the last set, it will be useful to know why he uses terms such as hissedars 
and maliks alone instead of the full term? Another significant term missing 
is shajra nasb and that means more than just genealogy. True this was not 
prepared in the 1853 settlement, but later even the occupancy tenants were 
included in a separate official genealogy of a Punjab village. Also, Smith 
would have discovered, if he so chose to consult other work, that ‘Urdu 
calligraphy’ is not the same as Shikasta which was the script used for 
revenue records elsewhere in the Cis-Sutlej; and if this was not so in 
Ludhiana then this was an exception. Finally, Smith’s choice of 20 villages 
as a sample within a cluster of 84 as a building block for his experiment can 
set off a serious query. The numbers 20 and 84 even today, represent 
distinctive numbers used for describing village cluster formations known as 
the bisagama and the chaurasi in the Cis-Sutlej tract. If indeed his sample 
meant clusters, then their inclusion in the sample could modify important 
conclusions about social formations consequent to a rule-by-records in 
rural Punjab! 


Minoti Chakravarty Kaul 


Tessie P. Liu, The Weaver’s Knot: The Contradictions of Class Struggle 
and Family Solidarity in Western France, 1750-1914, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, Ithaca, 1994, xiv + 279 pp., $46.75 (c), $19.75 (pb). 


European industrialisation is no longer regarded as the linear, relatively 
unproblematic process that text books of a generation ago wrote about. 
The debates since the 1970s about proto-industrialisation and the impetus 
they have given to the study of small and traditional industries, artisans and 
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artisanal manufacturing, alternative interpretations of the nineteenth- 
century French industrial experience, recent researches on pre-1917 Russian 
history, the independent histories that sprang from the working class in 
England and elsewhere in Europe, the knowledge we have accumulated 
since the last two decades about European demographic history, and the 
relatively newer interest in women and families in the past have all enriched 
our understanding of the history of modern industrialisation in ways few 
could have expected, say, in the 1960s. 

But the complex nature of the processes accompanying and making for 
industrialisation (or defeating or delaying it) that recent researches have 
thrown up has enormously complicated the historian’s task. The old big 
picture had turned hazy by the mid-1970s, shortly after Mendels published 
that famous article. But within five years of its publication, Marglin’s 
explanation of the changing forms of organisation of early industry and 
Brenner’s critique of ‘Neo-Smithian Marxism’ had begun to subvert 
Mendels’s argument which, however it has been read subsequently, was 
after all only an attempt to embellish stage-models of industrialisation—to 
a point where, today, many historians would hesitate even to acknowledge 
‘industrialisation’ as a distinct point of arrival for their societies. Given 
this, and our current intellectual predilections, it is unlikely that there will 
be a new big picture in the near future. 

The resulting dispersal of research focus has not always been good news, 
since among other things it has tended to create and reinforce intra- 
disciplinary boundaries or, paradoxically enough, a kind of inflexible 
specialisation. The most refreshing thing I find about the Weaver’s Knot is 
that it successfully challenges some of these boundaries. The book works 
very well, too, as a regional or sub-regional account of industrialisation. It 
tells a gripping tale of conflict between merchants and artisans determining 
the course and forms ‘modern’ industrialisation took in the Choletais. 
Artisans adopted a variety of strategies to survive and sustain themselves in 
this conflict. With fewer choices, rural artisans appear to have joined the 
ranks of those employed in the farm sector, while the strategies of urban 
artisans included experiments with cooperation and alliances with wage 
workers. Urban artisans also attempted to preserve the family as a unit of 
production by sending their wives and daughters to perform waged work in 
the ‘sweated’ trades. In this patriarchal world, weaving was not only a 
masculine occupation but the identity of the weaving household depended 
on the occupational status of its male head. 

These insights are not altogether new. But the Weaver's Knot integrates 
strands that are usually left hanging separately in the historiography: wage 
rates, the nature of industrialisation, the industrial and occupational struc- 
ture, the organisation of markets, the composition of households, and 
changing gender roles are all often studied in isolation, but here they are all 
located firmly and interconnectedly within the context of the conflict 
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which industrialisation signified for the artisans of Choletais during the 
decades covered by the book. Hence, even while being outstanding as 
tegional history, this book has a generality matched by few others in its 
genre. 


G. Balachandran 
Delhi School of Economics 


D.A. Low, The Egalitarian Moment: Asia and Africa 1950-1980, Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge 1996, 145 pp. 


Professor Low’s work is marked by extensive reading and this little book, 
based on the Wiles Lectures he delivered, at Queen’s University, is no 
exception. 

Its theme is that Stolypin’s policy, which placed ‘its wager, not on the 
needy and the drunken, but on the sturdy and the strong—on the sturdy 
individual proprietor’, was interrupted by the Russian Revolution. But this 
policy was put into effect by many of the newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa. They succeeded in abolishing intermediaries, but they 
strengthened rich landlords, rather than weakened them, as Nehru and 
Nyerere might have wished. Professor Low concludes thus: 


The special irony in all of this is then that whilst in Russia Stolypin’s 
reforms came to nought, the principles which they embodied became in 
due course the bases on which so many of the regimes in the world’s 
overwhelmingly rural countries subsequently came to rest, essentially 
with little or no regard for the declared ideologies of their particular 
state superstructure. 


The underlying points can then perhaps best be put aphoristically. Whilst 
the world had come to have a fairly good idea about how to curtail the 
power of those who lived in big houses at the end of driveways (and the 
landlord abolition which was carried out in the number of countries surveyed 
here—Egypt, India, Iran, Ethiopia, China and Vietnam—was clearly a 
major achievement), it was still very much at a loss to know how to go 
about curbing the power of those who lived in the better houses in villages. 
As a consequence, although in the third quarter of the twentieth century 
there were a good number of egalitarian moments in the countries we have 
considered, they all proved, for the time being at least, to be little more 
than blinkings at an egalitarian mirage. 

Professor Low is right to recognise the importance of landlord abolition, 
but two of his other conclusions seem more doubtful. Lenin, as he points 
out on p. 65, foresaw that Stolypin’s reforms would make Russia ‘completely 
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bourgeois', and thus destroy the prospects of revolution, but Lenin was, as 
we now see, shortsighted. But Professor Low persists in believing that 5it is 
at the same time striking that the four most prominent Communist figures 
of the twentieth century should all on one quite central issue have remained 
quite unblinkered. Amid the prevailing euphoria Lenin, Stalin, Mao and 
Ho were at one in understanding that the greatest threat to their plans for 
rural transformation would not come from the landlord class, against 
whom they had confidently proceeded, but from those better-to-do peasants 
who ruled the roost in their local bailiwicks'. Perhaps Mao and Ho were 
shortsighted too. Consideration of the effects of population growth, urban- 
isation, and internal and international migration may lighten Professor 
Low's gloom about the eternal reign of the rich peasant. 


Dharma Kumar 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


GEOFFREY A. Oppe, Popular Religion, Elites and Reform: Hook-Swinging 
and its Prohibition in Colonial India, 1800-1894, Manohar Publica- 
tions, Delhi, 1995, 210 pp., Rs 300. 


Dr Oddie has published papers and books on religion in India, especially 
south India, but those interested in this subject will find much that is new 
and important in this book. 

This reviewer was fascinated by chapter V, on the changing attitudes of 
the Western-educated elites towards the government suppression of hook- 
swinging. Oddie points out that while the debate on sati had roots in 
precolonial controversies, the suppression of hook-swinging was wholly 
due to European influence. This may have been because hook-swinging 
was never performed by Brahmins, being most popular amongst tribals and 
lower castes, though, in some parts of India, the ritual had gradually 
become accepted as being useful and efficacious by the middle and higher 
castes as well. Indeed in the nineteenth century, the practice was not found 
in the Aryan heartland. In Bengal, the upper castes asserted that the 
charak celebration was a festival of the ‘mob’, and in south India, their 
attacks on hook-swinging were certainly encouraged by a growing conviction 
that it had never been part of Hinduism; but their stance on the issue was 
also entirely consistent with the educated classes’ view of themselves as co- 
partners with the British and as torch-bearers of progress, civilisation and 
‘enlightenment’. 

The book focusses on the attempts to suppress the custom in British India 
from the early 1830s till 1894. Oddie has left policies in various princely 
states to another author. He does not specifically mention practices by the 
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Hindu diaspora, in Malaysia for example, but this too would be a very 
useful study. 


Dharma Kumar 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


DAVID SHULMAN, ed., Syllables of Sky: Studies in South Indian Civilization 
in Honour of Velcheru Narayana Rao, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1995, xi + 478 pp., Rs 525. 


This volume in honour of Velcheru Narayana Rao contains 14 contributions 
which testify to his wide-ranging and inspirational influence on south 
Indian studies. The opening chapter by David Shulman is a biographical 
sketch of Narayana Rao, with some fascinating material on the intellectual 
climate of small towns in Andhra Pradesh in the 1950s and 1960s, and the 
other chapters are on topics in south Indian folklore and literary theory, 
classical literature, anthropology and religion, and history and architecture. 
As Shulman notes, this collection may be ‘the first to attempt an Andhra- 
centric vision of south India’, although its miscellany of topics inevitably 
makes for a rather unintegrated vision. It also means that this reviewer 
(probably like most readers of this journal) is unqualified to evaluate all 
the chapters competently, especially those which deal analytically with 
literary subjects. 

Nonetheless, most of the literary chapters are eminently readable, even 
to the untutored; they contain some wonderful stories, myths and poetic 
passages, and several take up related themes, notably relationships between 
men and women, and between deities and humans, and the connected 
problems of identity and identification. For example, the late A.K. Rama- 
nujan recounts a beautiful story, told by women, about a young woman 
who can turn herself into a flowering tree, and without any heavy-handed 
theory he persuades us that the story reveals women’s assertions about 
their own agency and sexuality through the power of speech. Wendy 
Doniger, as is her wont, delights in riddles about lovers masquerading as 
others; although her discussion fades away into some uncontrolled com- 
parisons, she successfully illuminates some important and characteristically 
Indian questions about differences between men and women, and gods and 
humans, and the alternative ways in which true identities can be discerned. 
The chapters by Stuart Blackburn on folk tales about husbands in the form 
of animals and by Shulman on classical Telugu poetry and its conceptual- 
isation of humanity both take up some of the same themes as Ramanujan 
and Doniger, so that the complexity of the treatment of male-female 
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relationships in different genres is probably the most striking feature of 
these four chapters taken together. 

David M. Knipe brings together textual and ethnographic material about 
Sani (Saturn) and the misfortune he causes. This chapter contains original 
data and useful discussion, especially about the connections between the 
texts and popular religion, but the comparative analysis of the latter is 
sometimes unsatisfactory; for example, Knipe’s discussion of karma takes 
insufficient account of its diverse and often unsystematic conceptualisation 
in popular belief and practice. Joyce B. Flueckiger presents an interesting 
ethnographic account of a Muslim woman healer in Hyderabad, who has to 
negotiate her authority in a predominantly male world. Don Handelman’s 
description and analysis of the rituals of Gangamma in Tirupati also 
includes interesting ethnography, but this chapter is unnecessarily long. 
Much of the data about Gangamma are familiar enough from other studies 
of south Indian goddesses and could have been compressed; moreover, 
Handelman belabours his argument that her rituals reveal cultural imagin- 
ings and do not simply reflect social life, since most modern anthropologists of 
popular Hinduism, in their different ways, have taken exactly the same 
position. : 

Sanjay Subrahmanyam explores early European views of the Tirumala— 
Tirupati temple complex—an ‘eastern El Dorado'—mainly as found in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Portuguese writings. The story is fasci- 
nating and Subrahmanyam convincingly shows that his chroniclers were 
not just constructing an 'Imagined Other’, but wrote in relation to what 
they and others had observed and had learnt from Indian informants. His 
concluding criticisms of work on orientalism in the British colonial period 
are regrettably summary, but they might provoke somebody (maybe Sub- 
rahmanyam himself) into writing a more detailed evaluation of 'pre- 
orientalist’ representations. 

Cynthia Talbot's account of Rudrama-devi, a thirteenth-century Andhra 
female ruler, rescues her from historical obscurity. Talbot's discussion does 
not convince, however, because her comparative methodology is unsatis- 
factory. Thus, for example, it makes no sense to cite north Indian ethno- 
graphy about women’s resistance to male ideologies in tandem with 
contrasting ethnography from south India about women's status in close- 
kin marriage systems, as if both together provided reasons why a woman 
could become politically supreme. Nor can (disputable) evidence about 
fluid identity among modern Tamil villagers validate an argument about 
how women might fulfil the male role of king in another region seven 
centuries ago. Rudrama-devi, therefore, remains an enigma, although 
Talbot is right that the significance of Indian female rulers deserves proper 
study. 

The book also contains contributions by Bh. Krishnamurti on the definition 
of authority in written and oral texts, George L. Hart on evolving archetypes 
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in Indian literature, Paula Richman on Tamil poetry in the pillaitamil 
genre, and Phillip.B. Wagoner on temple architectural types in Andhra. I 
learnt from each of these four chapters, but am unqualified to comment on 
their analyses. 

On the whole, the scholarship in this volume compares very favourably 
with the typically uneven standard of festschrifts. Most specialists will 
probably not read all the chapters, but the diversity of their contents 
should ensure that those who do so will find much to interest and instruct 
them. 


C.J. Fuller 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Dır SIMEON, The Politics of Labour under Late Colonialism: Workers, 
Unions and the State in Chota Nagpur, 1928-1939, Manohar, Delhi, 
1995, 398 pp., Rs 450. 


Labour has been the Cinderella of Indian social history. Difficult to mesh- 
in chronologically with narratives of peak points of anti-colonial struggle, 
its history tended to get marginalised by research on peasant and tribal 
movements even during the heyday of ‘histories from below’, and the 
present vogue of cultural studies has an unacknowledged elitist thrust 
which is likely to reduce its appeal even further. Dilip Simeon's meticulous 
and moving account of labour conditions and movements at Jamshedpur 
and the Jharia coal belt deserves a warm welcome, for it explores an under- 
researched field, and does it in ways that convey an unfashionable reminder 
of the abiding strengths of rigorous, strictly historical, research. 

Through official reports, archival material, Tata managerial files, private 
papers and intetviews, Simeon reconstructs a complex history of 11 crowded 
years: the great Jamshedpur strike of 1928, the Golmuri Tinplate move- 
ment of 1929, the hard years of recession and managerial repression in the 
early 1930s, and the labour upsurge in both steel and mines of the late- 
1930s that synchronised with the establishment of the Congress ministry in 
Bihar, but quite often developed conflictual relationships with the official 
nationalist leadership. Wisely, on the whole, I think, though once again 
going against dominant strands of ‘sophisticated’ writing, Simeon has chosen 
a basically chronological format. Such a mode of narrativisation enables a 
firm location within the discipline of historical context. It highlights the 
fluidity of positions and attitudes of capitalists, state officials, politicians of 
varied kinds, sardars, union leaders, shop-floor activists and a highly differ- 
entiated labour force, emphasising complex interactions, without congeal- 
ing any element into stereotyped frames. Thus Simeon has been able to 
avoid both blanket praise and total denigration of Congress labour politics— 
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a subject made particularly important at Jamshedpur and Golmuri by 
Subhas Bose’s active role there for a number of years and the great 
popularity in the late-1930s of the prominent Congress leader Abdul Bari. 
Contrary to Left-nationalist historiographical expectations, the effort in 
1929 to raise Golmuri strike to the level of a national anti-foreign struggle 
was a ‘political turn . . . made in despair’ (p. 92), and the Congress never 
kept its promise of reinstating the dismissed workers after coming to 
power. Yet nationalism did at times powerfully energise labour, and the 
coming of provincial autonomy was directly connected with a massive 
working-class resurgence. 

The format does have a problem, however, in that it makes few conces- 
sions to readers. Simeon’s general formulations are given only at the end, 
after three hundred pages of densely-textured narrative—and there are a 
number of interesting themes and questions that remain implicit, embedded 
amidst details, somewhat underanalysed. The book, in other words, has 
hidden strengths that could have been foregrounded a little more. 

Space permits a brief explication of only two instances. Simeon has kept 
away from polemics, but some doubts arise after reading his book about 
Dipesh Chakrabarti’s elegant and influential model of labour leaders as 
bearers of a ‘pre-capitalist’ paradigm of power, with unions run as their 
‘zamindaries’, where ‘in the eyes of the . . . workers, being a master was a 
condition of being a representative’ (Rethinking Working-Class History, 
Delhi, 1989, p. 141). Simeon, in contrast, suggests that if ‘leaders and 
workers could instrumentalise workers’ struggles, workers could no less 
instrumentalise their leaders and/or reject them’. (p. 5). Jamshedpur labour 
history, much more obviously than Chakrabarti’s research area of Bengal 
jute, was marked by the apparent domination of egotistical outsiderteaders 
busy quarrelling with each other—Maneck Homi, Bose, Bari. Such men 
often openly described themselves as ‘controllers’ of labour. Yet Simeon 
has been able to effectively question ‘neat distinctions between “organic” 
vs “outside”, passivity vs self-organisation’ (p. 336), and refuse the positing 
of autonomy and leadership as exclusive poles. Workers repeatedly called 
in literate, sophisticated leaders, indispensable for negotiation and struggle 
alike; but they were often able to prod them forward through shop-floor 
militancy, so much so that in November 1938 Searchlight was noting in 
alarm that labour leaders were being ‘actually led by the workers’ (pp. 
285-86). Conversely, when militancy appeared counter-productive to some 
or many workers, they could abruptly swing back to more moderate 
leaders. ‘The most egotistical of leaders’ could be ‘brought down to earth 
by the workers’ (p. 316). Homi, to whom Jamshedpur workers had remained 
deeply loyal during his long years in jail, was discarded by them in 1937 
when it seemed that he had been bought up by the management, while two 
years later Abdul Bari’s support declined after his up-country pickets at the 
Tatanagar Foundry insulted Adivasi women opposed to a strike. 
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Simeon, however, does not romanticise autonomy or make it into an 
absolute, unlike some strands in the early works in Subaltern Studies on 
peasants. The agency of TISCO workers was ‘conditioned by their historical 
and social predicament’ (p. 74), and could at times take somewhat counter- 
productive forms. Workers, the author suggests, were not attracted by the 
efforts of a succession of leaders to establish a single dominant union. This 
would obviously have made collective bargaining more effective, but at the 
price of making workers more dependent on an outsider ‘controller’ 
(p. 344). A related point that I felt Simeon could have explored further is 
the labour attraction for maverick figures not bound by external discipline 
or ideology, whether nationalist or Left-wing. Homi is the classic instance 
of that at Jamshedpur, but Bari at the moment of maximum popularity also 
seemed to be drifting away from Congress moorings. Such mavericks, it 
seems, have remained a prominent and memorable part of the Indian 
labour landscape, right down to Datta Samant. The explanation perhaps 
does not lie in charisma alone: individual leaders without stable external 
linkages could have appeared more amenable to local pressures and less 
likely to take decisions on ‘broader’ grounds which could remain mysterious 
to workers. 

Multiple identities could become a crucial issue in the mines and even 
more at Jamshedpur, with a labour force differentiated across a spectrum 
that ranged from the highly skilled to Adivasi ‘coolies’ and ‘rezas’ (women), 
and that tended to reproduce existing hierarchical structures of ethnicity, 
language, caste, religion and gender. This did not prevent occasional 
massive unities, and a Parsi and then a Muslim could become the two most 
popular leaders of TISCO in the 1930s. By the late-1930s, however, class 
solidarity was weakening in the face of Adivasi affirmation centred around 
Jaipal Singh, who was backed by the Tatas in 1939 in efforts to smash 
Bari’s union. Simeon could have perhaps explored a bit further the problem 
of the apparently easier appeal, most of the time, of non-class solidarities. 
There might be an interesting clue in a passing statement of his, that ‘class 
existence was resented’ by the workers (p. 326). The resentment could turn 
into united resistance, but only at moments, inevitably intermittent, of 
direct struggle or hopes of radical change. At other, more ‘normal’ times, 
solidarities centred around region, religion, caste or ethnicity and located 
outside the workplace could probably provide greater solace to lives spent 
in arduous and alienated toil. 

Simeon’s narrative is emphatically not cast in any teleological or celebratory 
mode. Yet, particularly through excerpts from interviews with old workers 
such as Sadhuram Sharma and Khus Ram and the contemporary documents 
included in appendices, it does succeed in giving us glimpses of workers as 
‘real and dignified persons, striving to sustain themselves and to transform 
the conditions of their lives as best they could’ (p. 345). The incident that 
lingers most in memory is the martyrdom of the Communist Hazara Singh, 
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standing in front of a lorry carrying blacklegs during the Indian Steel Wire 
Products Company strike in July 1939 and being deliberately run over: 
according to one account, at a signal given by the owner’s son, Baldev 
Singh, who later became defence minister. The magistrate acquitted the 
driver, on the grounds that Hazara Singh had been ‘an ex-Andaman 
convict’ and that he and the others injured had ‘behaved in manner too 
risky to themselves’ (pp. 299-304, 321). Hazara Singh was not forgotten: 
more than 40 years later, a retired ISWP worker told the author that ‘it 
came to be said that every drop of Hazara’s blood produced Communists’. 


Sumit Sarkar 
Department of History 
Delhi University 


Nasir Tyas, Colonialism, Chemical Technology and Industry in Southern 
India, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1995, ix + 242 pp. 


This book examines the relative backwardness of industrialisation in 
Madras Presidency in a period when the other two presidencies did register 
some progress around their staple products, jute and cotton. Madras had 
the oil-seeds. But to develop the oil-seed based industrialisation, the type 
of technology required was different and far more advanced than that 
required and possessed by the cotton and jute industnes. In addition, 
export of processed oil was liable to heavy taxation. So the very nature of 
its natural product, the processing requirements, and a discriminating tax- 
structure constantly influenced the industrialisation of colonial Madras. 
There were of course some successful individual enterprises and few moti- 
vated officials who genuinely tried to accelerate the industrial process. But 
the constraints were enormous. The author encapsulates these in the very 
introduction, alluding to the Sixth Comintern Congress, though this critique 
had always been the kernel of nationalist discourse. Tyabji’s real contribu- 
tion lies in highlighting the nature and role of technology in the colony and 
the industrialisation debate. He does it in a way never done before in the 
Indian context. 

The first chapter, as expected, provides the background, examining 
‘turn-of-the century developments’ through the works of so many well- 
known scholars. At this point one need not expect the author to be 
‘critical’, as what he is providing here is not a survey of literature but a 
survey of ‘developments’ which gradually lead to the thick of his theme. 
However, certain interesting questions are raised. Some are answered, 
some not. For example, questions such as why the business community 
continued to invest only in the tertiary sector, and whether a more active 
state intervention could have induced the desired change or not, have been 
substantially discussed. But no less important questions such as why the 
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railway workshops could not provide the mechanical spin-offs or why the 
spinning capacity of the handloom sector did not grow, are left to future 
researches. This chapter successfully outlines the chief characteristics of 
the period but one does miss a discussion on the presence or absence of 
Swadeshi ideas in comparison to Bengal. 

Chapter Two is the finest Tyabji offers. Based on an intensive archival 
research, the genesis of chemical-based industrialisation in Madras is traced. 
It was a new type of technology based on the knowledge of applied 
chemistry which had radically transformed the industrial structure in the 
West. What possibilities did this technology hold for a colonial economy? 
Was a relocation possible? It could have definitely changed the character 
of a raw-material based economy. The ground-nuts and sun-dried coconuts 
were most suitable items for chemical application. But how to do it? Raw 
exports had almost guaranteed profits and it also paid for the imperial 
deficit in the non-sterling areas. There were several other problems, for 
example, the interests of the private agency houses, the absence of indigenous 
machine-building capacity, and finding customers for the chemical by- 
products of the new processes. Yet, some hesistant steps were taken. A 
Chemical Industries Committee was formed in 1909 which later explored 
about twenty possibilities of utilising chemical manufacturing processes 
and passed 11 resolutions. The official response Tyabji studies from three 
angles: (a) the induction of an applied-chemistry base, (b) improvements 
in mechanical processing and (c) the cost-effectiveness of oil-pressing 
technology. While different options of how best to introduce new chemical 
knowledge was discussed, the capitalists involved in the oil-trade kept 
quiet. But they were definitely aware of the developments in oil-pressing, 
its cost and risk involved. Only the Tatas entered the market with a 
superior technological capability when they established TOMCO at Erna- 
kulam in 1916. But often they would not get adequate supplies. The 
production and distribution channels were such. To move ground-nut from 
the Tamil areas was more expensive than to transport them to Europe! But 
the coconut oil export had a different set of circumstances, and in spite of 
certain difficulties, coconut-based industries did develop. ‘A combination 
of the right natural environment, the presence of a firm backed by substan- 
tial Indian capital, and the enterpreneurship exhibited by Frederick Nicholson 
and Kesava Menon’ made the difference. 

The next two chapters deal with textile, sugar and chemical industries in 
the inter-war period. The technological aspects are not taken up in case of 
the first two. The emphasis is on the character of the industrial change, 
predominantly in the textile sector (sugar hardly gets a page), which 
certain policy changes had induced. As a consequence of the constitutional 
reforms of 1919 a new Department of Development was opened in Madras. It 
was expected to supervise the works of industries, agriculture, cooperative 
and veterinary services. Meanwhile, the Indian Industrial Commission 
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(IIC) of 1916-18 had submitted its report and its recommendations marked 
no less important a watershed than the Reforms of 1919. New experiments 
in industrial developments were now possible and were perhaps on the 
anvil. The new minister of development (name not given) ‘himself drafted 
an Act to provide State Aid to Industries’. Faced with a strong opposition 
from the Finance Secretariat, a substantially modified bill was introduced 
and passed in early 1923. This Act did try to implement some of the 
recommendations made by the IIC on industrial finance. It stipulated loans 
up to Rs 10,000 to ‘new or nascent’ industries or cases where industry was 
underdeveloped. But within no time it was evident that this Act would not 
be useful in encouraging large-scale industry. This Act could not be suffici- 
ent alternative to industrial banks. As Tyabji argues, it was not intended to 
do so. The role of government in ‘pioneering’ industry was definitely 
recognised but no government (central or provincial) had committed itself 
‘financially’. Yet these developments did ensure greater public debate and 
some ‘accountability’. The author shows this while discussing and illustrating 
with meticulous figures the composition and career of the spinning mills. 

Technological issues are-back when the chemical industries are discussed 
in the fourth chapter. Here also the author finds no coherent policy at 
work. Though certain decisions were taken about the nature and scope of 
few techno-scientific investigations, it was done more as a demonstration 
of good intentions rather than aiming at real accomplishment. In 1927, for 
example, the Development Secretariat examined the potentialities of 22 
chemical industries of which 13 were deferred for further enquiry and the 
rest were dismissed as unsuitable for the Presidency. Yet, during the 1920s 
‘relatively sustained interest? was shown to the development of minor 
chemical industries manufacturing glue, soap, printer’s ink, sulphuric acid, 
shellac and wood-spirit. Interestingly enough, also examined was the poss- 
ibility of substituting alcohol for petrol. The Parry’s had experimented with 
mahua flowers for this purpose. It turned out to be uneconomical. The 
experiments which proved to be successful, as in cases with soap and ink, 
were stopped once the process was established and commercialised to 
some extent. These enterprises ‘failed under the remorseless logic of 
retrenchment cutbacks in 1932’. Finally the ink factory in Madras which 
had the capital investment of more than Rs 33,000 was sold to a local firm 
for less than Rs 3,000! It was not that expert opinion was not at hand. The 
Presidency was lucky to have the Indian Institute of Science (IISc) at 
Bangalore. It was opened the same year when the Chemical Industries 
Committee was formed (1909). But for more than a decade this Institute 
was simply ignored. A new process to make acetic acid was developed at 
the Institute but it could not be patented. Unless a large company was 
willing to adopt or finance a technical ‘process’ or at least buy the rights to 
prevent competition, any innovation would quickly abort. Technology 
import was the easiest and safest option (and it remains so even now). How 
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willing and geared the Indian Institute of Science itself was to participate in 
the industrial process is not clear from Tyabji’s account; nor has he seen 
the sources at Bangalore. 

The problems of cottage industries had been debated even before the 
turn of the century. Swadeshi movement did bring it to the forefront of the 
nationalist agenda. The government could no longer ignore it. But its 
different wings did not agree on what constituted cottage industries. The 
IIC, the State Aid Act and the Finance Department viewed it in different, 
even antagonistic, ways. In chapter five the author analyses this dilemma 
and the reference points are the government, the merchants and the 
artisans. A number of ‘major’ small-scale industries are discussed with an 
eye over their ‘virtues’ and ‘infirmities’. 

Strong politico-economic arguments showing how certain economic and 
technological opportunities were ‘circumscribed by the network of interests’, 
supported by primary evidence and carefully-prepared tables and figures, 
are the chief merits of this book. But social and cultural factors are at a 
discount. These would have come up had the author elaborated on his 
‘actors’, or had he allowed them ‘to define themselves’. One does wish to 
know a little more about Chatterton, Nicholson, Menon, the Minister and 
‘the faculty member of the IIS’. Vernacular press is cited only twice, that 
too, through government files. The princely states are treated in (or, as?) 
appendices and the National Planning Committee does not figure at all. 
Visveswaraya is mentioned as the Diwan of Mysore in the first appendix 
but nothing is said about his industrial philosophy. One would have expected 
a concluding chapter summarising the arguments, but in its place we have a 
brief ‘Run-up to Independence’ and a fleeting glance over the impact of the 
Second World War. This phase of transition and the debates over national 
reconstruction could well be a subject of another book. 
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Historians’ preoccupation with agricultural production in the study of rural 
economies has begun to be questioned.: A scholar has recently argued that 
*rural economies cannot be reduced to agricultural production; we have to 
investigate the livestock input, and ask when and where we are dealing 
with mixed farming or agropastoralism or nomadic specialised pastoralism’ .' 
There is definitely a need to recognise diverse production strategies. 
Diversification of resource use by the people is a strategy to survive in high 
risk environments such as deserts or hills.? Livestock husbandry, in some 
ecological zones, is not an appendage to agriculture but a significant 
component of the economy. The hills of Uttar Pradesh’ are one such zone. 


Acknowledgements: This article is based on my unpublished Ph.D. thesis entitled *Colonial 
Forestry and Agrarian Transformation in the UP Hills, 1815-1947: An Agro-Ecological 
History of the Central Himalayas’, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 1996. I am 
grateful to Neeladri Bhattacharya for his comments, suggestions and guidance I am also 
grateful to Ram Guha, Dharma Kumar and Satpal Sangwan. I am grateful to Dr Ashok 
Jain for granting me a fellowship at NISTADS which made revision of this article possible. 
I am solely responsible for views expressed here. 


! Shereen Ratnagar, ‘Pastoralism as an Issue in Historical Research’, Studies in History 
(hereafter SIH), Vol. VII, No. 2, 1991, pp. 181-91. 

? A.K. Gupta, ‘Pastoral Adoption to Risk in Dry Regions: A Framework for Analysis’, 

` SIH, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1991, pp. 325-40. 

? The hills of Uttar Pradesh now comprise eight districts: Almora, Naini Tal, Pithoragarh, 
Chamoli, Pauri, Tehri, Uttar Kashi and Dehradun. During the British period a large part of 
the hills was known as the Kumaun Civil Division, initially having two but later three districts: 
Almora, Naini Tal and British Garhwal. The present day districts of Tehri and Uttar Kashi 
constituted the princely state of Tehri Garhwal. The Dehradun district was a part ‘of the 
Meerut Civil Division. 
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In the north of the region, at high altitudes, the economy tends to be based 
on cattle rearing, while in the middle Himalaya, around river valleys, it is a 
sort of mixed farming.‘ Livestock in the hills are important for their 
provisions of dairy produces, manure and draught labour.* Dairy produce 
constitutes an important component of the hillman’s diet particularly because 
the soil fertility is low and agriculture barely provides for subsistence. 
Manure is critical for hill agriculture. In fact, crop yields depend almost 
entirely on the amount of manure put in the fields. Green and dry leaves 
which serve as litter to cattle are mixed with excreta of animals and then 
fermented to get manure." Forests are important both for agriculture and 
animal husbandry. The forests augment the nutritive value of the field, 
directly through its foliage and indirectly through excreta of the cattle fed 
with fodder leaves and forest grass.* Thus, there was a close link between 
forests, agriculture and animal husbandry.’ 

This linkage came under strain with the advent of the colonial forest 
policy. Under colonial forestry, which was oriented to exploit forests 
commercially, grazing of cattle in forests was seen with disfavour. Conse- 
quently, various restrictions were placed on grazing: large areas were 
closed for grazing; only limited cattle were allowed in the reserved forests; 
cattle movements were regulated; and there were restrictions on lopping of 
trees which was essential for fodder collection. These restrictions resulted 
in reduced pastures and exclusion of large number of cattle from the 
reserved forests. The entire process of redefining and recording of grazing 


* The settlement officer of Garhwal, E.K. Pauw, thus wrote: 


* . . the people of Garhwal are no less pastoral than agricultural, and in parts of the north 
the former is their predominant character Thus at the last settlement it is noted-that 
Harmal in Pindarpar is a bher ka mulk (sheep country) while Jhaliya in the same patti 1s 
bakriyon ka gaon (goat village) . .’ 


The 10th Settlement Report of the Garhwal District (hereafter SRG, 1896) compiled by E K. 
Pauw, Allahabad, 1896, para 25. 

5 William Whittaker, ‘Migration and Agrarian Change m Garhwal District, Uttar Pradesh’, 
in T.P Bayliss-Smith and Sudhir Wanmali, eds, Understanding Green Revolution: Agrarian 
Change and Development Planning in South Asia, Cambridge, 1984, pp. 109-35. 

$ SRG, 1896, p. 24 

7 Ramachandra Guha quoting Heske; see Guha, The Unquiet Woods: Ecological Change 
and Peasant Resistance in the Himalaya, Delhi, 1989, pp 28-29. See also British Garhwal 
Gazetteer (hereafter BGG) compiled by H.G. Walton, Allahabad, 1910, pp. 26 and 32; E.C 
Mobbs, ‘Life in a Himalayan Valley’, in four parts, Indian Forester (hereafter IF), Vol 60 
(10, 11, 12), 1930; Vol. 61 (1), 1931. 

® Guha, Unquiet Woods, pp. 28—29. 

* Whittaker, ‘Migration and Agrarian Change’; Marcus Moench, *"Turf" and Forest Man- 
agement in a Garhwal Hill Village', in L. Fortmann and J W. Bruce, eds, Whose Trees? 
Proprietory Dimensions of Forestry, London, 1988, pp. 127-36; J. Bandyopadhyay and S. 
Shiva, ‘Agriculture Economy of Kumaon Hills:, A Comment’, Economic and Political Weekly 
(hereafter EPW), Vol. XIV, No. 41, October 13, 1979, pp. 1733-36. 
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rights was a painful experience for the hill people which got only partially 
reflected in their petitions, complaints, resistance and protests. In this 
article I attempt to unravel this experience by discussing the nature of 
restrictions and the ways in which these were implemented. Peasants were 
not the only people who suffered because of these restrictions; other 
communities like the Gujars, who were nomadic pastoralists, and Bhotiyas, 
who were traders and were often on the move with their animals on which 
they carried their goods, also suffered. I examine the nature of restrictions 
and how these affected peasants, Gujars and Bhotiyas in three separate 
sections of this article. ; 


Introduction 


The hills of Uttar Pradesh are in the north-west of the state and lie within 
the Himalayan ranges. These hills are separated from the great Gangetic 
plain by the Tarai, à narrow strip which was swampy, densely forested and 
highly malarious till the nineteenth century. The Siwaliks are the southern- 
most hill ranges. To the north of the Siwaliks lies the main Himalaya rising 
up to about 8,000 metres. Between the Tarai and the high snowy peaks, 
bordering Tibet, lies the area of our study. The parallel ranges of the 
Himalaya are intersected by rivers descending from the snowy peaks. The 
river valleys provided the only fertile land for cultivation thus preferred by 
the people for the settlement. Wet cultivation was carried on the river 
valleys and dry cultivation on the hill slopes. Except in the well-watered 
river valleys soil fertility was low. Consequently, agriculture had to be 
supplemented by cattle rearing for subsistence. 

The bulk of the population in the Uttar Pradesh hills was that of Hindu 
peasant proprietors. Proprietors and occupancy tenants (who had permanent 
rights in the land) constituted about 80 per cent of the cultivators. Thus, 
the substantial population was the owner cultivators.? The population, 
however, was divided by the caste hierarchy with Brahmins at the top and 
Doms at the bottom. Doms were supposed to be the original inhabitants 
who were conquered by the immigrant Khasas or Khasiyas. Khasiyas later 
adopted various Hindu rituals but were considered inferior by the late 
immigrant Kshatriyas and Brahmins [together known as Thuljats] from the 
plains. This final stream of immigration started around the eighth-ninth 
centuries and continued until the early modern period. Thus, Thuljats 
were at the top and Doms at the bottom of the hierarchy with Khasiyas in 
the middle. But the Khasiyas slowly merged with the Thuljats during the 


© S.K. Traill, ‘Statistical Sketch of Kumaun’, in J.H. Batten compiled, Official Report on 
the Province of Kumaun, 1851, rpt. Calcutta, 1878, pp. 1-69; SRG, 1896; Census Reports. 
Whittaker found that 81 per cent of the workforce in Garhwal was engaged in agriculture and 
of this 97 per cent were owner cultivators. See Whittaker, ‘Migration and Agrarian Change’. 
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colonial period.” Besides, there were other small communities like Bhotiyas 
and Gujars. Bhotiyas were of Tibetan origin and lived in the high reaches 
of the Himalayas. The Gujar was a community of nomadic pastoralists and 
entered the Uttar Pradesh hills only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Throughout the medieval period the area was divided into two kingdoms, 
Kumaun and Garhwal, ruled by two different dynasties. These kingdoms 
were never subjugated by the Muslim dynasties of north India. However, 
these kingdoms were conquered by adjoining Nepal: Kumaun in 1793 and 
Garhwal in 1804. The area came under British rule in 1815, after the 
Anglo—Gorkha war." 

Till about the 1850s the British did not attempt to control and regulate 
forests; they were only interested in collecting some dues on timber export 
and grazing through the contract system, mainly in the Tarai region.” In 
1858, Henry Ramsay, the Commissioner of Kumaun, discontinued the 
contract system and took over the management of forests. Increasing 
demand for timber, particularly for railway sleepers, instantly made the 
forests of the Uttar Pradesh hills ‘valuable’ and provided impetus for 
extending control over them. Forest acts of 1865 and 1878 facilitated the 
process of extending control. In 1879 large areas of forests were reserved. 
In these reserved forests people were divested of their existing user’s rights 
and only limited rights, which were recorded and specified, were granted. 

Significant changes in the forest policies in the Uttar Pradesh hills came 
in 1893 when all unmeasured land outside the reserved forests was consti- 
tuted as the District Protected Forests [DPF] to be managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner with the help of a separate forest establishment. Rules were 
also formulated to regulate these forests. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century antiseptic treatment of chir (Pinus longifolia) timber became possible 
which made chir suitable, like sal (Shorea robusta)and deodar (Cedrus deo- 

. dara), for railway sleepers. The improvement of resin distillation techniques 


"| The Himalayan Districts of the Northwestern Provinces (hereafter HDNWP) compiled by 
E.T. Atkinsion, 3 Vols., 1884-86, rpt., Delhi, 1982; District Gazetteers; R.D. Sanwal, Social 
Statification in Rural Kumaun, Delhi, 1976; G.D. Berreman, Hindus of Himalaya, Berkeley, 
1973. 

? The British retained Kumaun and Garhwal, east of the Alakananda. A portion of 
Garhwal, west of the Alakananda, was restored to the son of the last Raja of Garhwal who 
then set up a kingdom which took its name Tehri Garhwal from the new capital town, Tehri. 

P However, there was an exception. Small patches of forests were for the first time 
reserved in 1826 in the lower hills for timber and bamboo requirements of the government. 
Restrictions were imposed on cutting of sal but were lifted as soon as the surrounding 
population felt the scarcity of sal. 

Theoretically, the government claimed rights over all uncultivated land. J.H. Batten, the 
revenue settlement officer in the 1840s particularly expressed this opinion in the light of the 
possibihty of large-scale tea cultivation in the Uttar Pradesh hills and the consequent demand 

or large estates as ‘free simple’ grants by the European planters. See HDNWP, Vol. I, Part 
II, pp, 849-50 
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increased the demand for its by-products in the market. Thus, chir became 
commercially important. Since it was scattered throughout the hills and a 
large part of it was within the DPF, control over the DPF was further 
strengthened by dividing them into ‘closed’ and ‘open’ civil forests between 
1903 and 1906. In the former more restrictions were imposed. The processes 
of progressive control over forests in the Uttar Pradesh hills culminated in 
1911 when a large part of DPF (36 per cent, 3311 square miles out of the 
total 9,225 square miles] was brought under the reserved category. The 
state control over forests was resented by the people, which culminated 
into the 1921 forest agitation." 


Colonial Forestry and Peasant Graziers 
Graziers and Meadows: Seasonal Vertical Movements 


People of the hills of Uttar Pradesh practised seasonal migration. People 
living in the lower Himalayas migrated with their cattle to the Tarai-Bhabar 
in the winter and people living in the interior used highland pastures in the 
summer. 

In Garhwal, wherever high pastures were available, it was the usual 
practice to take village cattle there in the summer. People built their 
summer cattle stations variously known as kharak, chhan, etc., in these 
pastures. Cattle were lodged in these summer stations during the hot 
weather. These kharaks were widespread throughout the middle Himalayas. 
In the extreme north there are some famous meadows known as bugyals 
and payars. These are above 10,000 feet and lie between the forest frontiers 
and the snowline. Baidani, near Wan, and Badrinath are amongst the 
famous payars. A large number of cattle grazed in these payars during the 
summer. When village cattle moved to their summer stations the grass 
around the villages was carefully preserved.” This grass was cut and stored 
for the winter when pastures were snow-covered. Thus, vertical migration 
was a strategy to preserve scarce resources for lean seasons and to regenerate 
grazing grounds around villages. 

A. similar practice of vertical migration, but in the opposite direction, 
was followed in Naini Tal district. Naini Tal was in the lower Himalayas. 
From here the people of hill pattis took their cattle down to the Bhabar in 
the winter. There they were to remain in the temporary sheds from 
October to May. Similarly, cattle migrated to the Tarai from the neigh- 
bouring plain areas. In the Tarai there were two types of graziers. First, 


* Discussion in these paragraphs is based on D.D. Dangwal, 'Colonial Forestry and 
Agrarian Transformation in the UP Hills, 1815-1947: An Agro~Ecological History of the 
Central Himalayas', Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 
1996, chapter 2, pp. 14—40. See also Guha, Unquiet Woods. 

5 BGG 1910, p. 26; SRG, 1896, para 25. 

'5 A Gazetteer of Nainital, compiled by H.R. Nevill, Allahabad, 1910, pp. 48-49. 
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there were those who seasonally migrated there and erected temporary 
sheds. Second, there were the residents of the area who drove their cattle 
daily to the grazing grounds and returned to their villages at night." The 
Jaunsaris, the residents of Jaunsar-Bawar in Dehradun district, migrated 
down to the Kalsi block between November to March each year and built 
their temporary sheds (chappar) there. In the later colonial period this 
migration was directed more to the areas where there were less restrictions. 
The Jaunsaris were in the habit of roaming with their cattle over an 
extensive area.” 

Seasonal migration was practised without adversely affecting agriculture 
activities. Migrations to the Tarai-Bhabar took place after the sowing of 
the rabi crop. Migration to the summer cattle stations in the middle 
Himalayas was usually after the sowing of kharif. These were short distance 
seasonal migrations undertaken usually by only a few members of a family. 
Since the distances were small, members of the family shuttled between 
two sets of dwellings. 

This practice of seasonal migration was affected by colonial forestry. 
With the reservation of forests access to pastures was restricted. As early as 
1867 Major Ramsay, the Commissioner of Kumaun and the first Forest 
Conservator in the region, wrote: 


As yet cattle have not in all cases been excluded from the tract recently 
made over to the Forest Department, because some time must be 
allowed to the villagers to make other arrangements. A great many 
cattle sheds have been removed from the vicinity of the sal forests of the 
outer range between Haldwani and the Sarda river and the cross road 
has been declared the boundary nearly the whole way.” 


In his 1868 report he wrote: ‘In another year or two I hope that all 
Kumaun valuable sal forests will be as free from cattle as those of Garhwal."? 
Thus, all efforts were made to exclude cattle from forests and restrict their 
movements right from the beginning. Later, strict rules were framed to 
control seasonal migrations. Temporary summer and winter cattle stations 
were excluded from the reserved forests. Rules provided for the closure of 
kharaks for extended periods. Any village could be excluded from using 
kharak. For erection of cattle sheds, particularly in the chir regeneration 


"7 See letter of Superintendent (hereafter Spdt.) Tarai district, dated 23 October 1884, to 
the Commissioner (hereafter Commr.), Kumaun Division, in File 20/1889—90, Box 55, Com- 
missioner Office Records (hereafter COR), Regional Archives (hereafter RA), Naini Tal. 

? Sec letter of the Divisional Forest Officer (hereafter DFO), Chakrata, to the Spdt 
Dehradun dated 20 November 1931, File 34/1928-32, Box 39, Post-Mutiny Records (hereafter 
PMR) Collectorate (hereafter Coll.) Dehradun, RA, Dehradun. 

? Ramsay quoted in HDNWP, Vol I, Part II, p. 852. 

~ P Ibid. 
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areas, permission was to be taken from the Divisional Forest Officer 
(DFO). Cultivation around cattle sheds in the forests was prohibited.” In 
the long run these restrictions discouraged people from taking recourse to 
seasonal vertical migration with their cattle.” However, restricting cattle 
movements to faraway pastures was only one aspect of the new forest 
regime. It introduced a much wider range of restrictions. Grazing rights 
were thoroughly redefined. The number of cattle allowed for free grazing 
in the forests was specified. 


The Regime of Controls 


Customary Practices 


When cattle were not taken to distant pastures they grazed in the forests 
around the village. Though people having proprietory right over land had 
prominent claim over the commons, there is nothing to suggest that the 
landless and the lower caste people were denied the right of grazing in the 
commons. The pastures around a village was commonly shared by all 
residents. Every morning village herds were driven to the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills and at sunset they were brought home. When pastures 
dried up cattle were fed on stored grass. After crop harvests the straw was 
stored. Grass and straw were stacked on poles or nearby trees to be used 
during scarcity. Cattle also grazed on the fields after harvesting. Lopping 
of trees was practised to supplement fodder supply.” 

Sparse population and the large distance between villages meant that 
pastures were extensive enough to be commonly shared. But when outside 
herds came in, then, a situation of conflict arose. Sometimes the locals 
taxed outsiders. But this was confined to famous meadows like the Baidani 
payar which attracted people from large distances. The people of Wan 
levied a tax of one rupee per animal on the ponies which were brought 
here. But in return they also tended the ponies. This arrangement broke 
down when owners of ponies started sending their own men to look after 
the ponies. Ponies were also brought from as far as Srinagar (Garhwal) to 
graze in the famous payar of Badrinath. These animals sometimes destroyed 
crops of the Mana people, and this created bitterness. Other payars were 
mostly grazed by sheep and goats.” 

Large areas of pasture and sparse population in the pre-colonial period 
made it impractical to control grazing. In Kumaun and Garhwal there was 


7 See Notification No. 761/XIV-83 of 1914, quoted in the Working Plan (hereafter WP) 
for the North Garhwal Forest Division (hereafter For. Div.), 1920-21 to 1930-31, compiled by 
A.E. Osmaston, Allahabad, 1921, p. 87. 

2 WP for the Haldwam For. Div., 1948-49 to 1957-58, compiled by D.D. Chopra, 
Allahabad, 1950, Vol. I, p. 26. 

3 SRG, 1896, para 25. 

^ Ibid. 
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a tax known as ghikar under the Raja. It was a tax on cattle and was not a 
grazing tax. The nomenclature suggests that it was a tax on the milk yield 
of cattle. There were other cesses as well, like gobar and puchchiya. Thus, 
the purpose was not to regulate grazing but to tax the yield of cattle. In the 
Tarai-Bhabar, however, a grazing tax known as gai—charai was collected 
but only from the people who brought their cattle to graze here from the 
neighbouring districts of the plains. Under British rule this tax also began 
to be collected from the hill people migrating to the Tarai-Bhabar.” 


Impact of Grazing on Forests 


"This situation continued till the 1860s. It was in the 1860s and 70s, well 

` .after half-a-century of rule, that the British began controlling grazing. It 

. Was now argued that grazing was harmful to forests. Animals were perceived 
as a threat to young saplings. Grazing was intensely opposed in the regener- 
ation areas. There were, however, some British officials who had different 
ideas. They argued that exclusion of grazing from forests resulted in the 
growth of tall grass which retarded natural regeneration. The tall grass also 
hindered the growth of new saplings. The Deputy Conservator of the Tons 
Forest Division, observed that in areas open for grazing there was a 
magnificent crop of seedlings of all ages in comparison to areas which were 
closed for grazing for as long as 10 years." 

The tall grass in the closed forests, it was argued, was also sensitive to 
fire. Fires were more damaging to forests than light grazing and it required 
costly fire-control measures.” The Conservator of Forest, Western Circle, 
found light grazing advantageous particularly in the deodar regeneration 
areas. Restriction on grazing, he complained, had produced heavy and 
luxurious weeds in many areas.” 

Notwithstanding these arguments grazing was considered harmful to 
forests by the Forest Department. Grazing continued to be strictly regulated 
in the reserves and virtually excluded from the regeneration areas. More 
than conservation it allowed the state to strengthen control over forests. 
This was seen as essential for effective commercial exploitation of forests. 


Grazing Rights 


The most significant aspect of the new forest regime was redefining of 
grazing rights. The primary purpose was to control grazing in the forests. 
The Indian Forest Act of 1878 provided a broad outline of rules on which 


* HDNWP, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 846-47. 

*5 E. McA Moir, ‘Note’, IF, 8 (1882), pp. 274-77. 

7 Anonymous, ‘Note’, IF, 11 (1885), pp. 560-61. 
. ™ See letter of E.A Smythies to the Spdt. Dehradun, dated 4 May 1936, File 55/1933-38, 
“Box 106, PMR Coll. Dehradun, RA, Dehradun. 
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different provinces based their grazing rules. Accordingly, the government 
of the North-western Provinces and Oudh issued detailed rules to regulate 
grazing.” It provided that a list of cattle was to be prepared for every 
village and the maximum number of cattle to be allowed free grazing was 
to be determined. The number thus determined was to be apportioned 
among the individual right-holders and they were to be issued passes. For 
every 100 cattle there was to be a herdsman. In case of infringement of 
rules cattle was to be impounded. 

In the hills of Uttar Pradesh Colonel Garstin carried out an enquiry into the 
grazing rights in the reserved forests.” This was a difficult job since it was not 
easy to determine how many cattle were to be allowed free grazing and where 
they were to be given grazing rights. To the colonial state these were simple - 
legalistic questions involving rights and privileges. But to the people these. 
were complex issues. The entire system of recording of rights was beyond . 
their comprehension. This was the first time that such rights were being 
recorded in forests where they earlier had free access. The process of 
recording of rights, in fact, had a deep psychic impact on the people. It was 
because of this impact that this question remained alive and was debated 
for long. The feeling of dispossession later contributed to the rise of forest 
protests. 

The Officiating Deputy Conservator of Forest, Ganges Forest Division, 
found many serious mistakes in the list of rights recorded by Garstin. He 
wrote: 


Several villages, notably in Udepur forests, had always exercised rights 
of grazing in certain forests but had not taken the trouble to get them- 
selves recorded in Colonel Garstin’s list. Of the existence of right there 
could be no doubt. On the other hand villages with no rights at all, and 
far from the forests, had got themselves recorded. Consequently when 
an excess number of cattle were found grazing prohibitive dues in 
accordance with the Government orders were levied, and these could 
only be exacted from those villages which were recorded as having 
rights, though, as a matter of fact, they never grazed cattle there at all. 
Consequently they desired to get their names expunged . . . .” 


This underlines the difficulty faced by the people. The Deputy Conservator 
suggested that the names of the real rightholders should be entered in the 
list of rights. But the Conservator was of the opinion that since the villagers 


2 See rules attached to Goudge's letter, December 1896 Proceedings No. 5 (hereafter 
progs), File 6, Box 61, COR, RA, Naini Tal. 

3 See The Forest Settlement in Kumaun and Garhwal, 1879-95, by J.E. Goudge, File 
2/1894-95, Box 59, COR, RA, Naini Tal. 

9! Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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had been entered as rightholders by Garstin no changes could be made and 
that they had to bear the consequences of their action.” 

The recording of rights by Garstin gave rise to many controversies. Later 
many corrections were made in the list and it was updated after cattle 
censuses, but many fundamental questions remained unresolved. One of 
the questions was: how many cattle were to be allowed free grazing in the 
reserved forests? This calculation depended on an estimate of the number 
of cattle a family required. J.E. Goudge was assigned the task of resolving 
these questions in Naini Tal and Ranikhet forest divisions. 

Goudge had to work out figures of the area cultivated by one plough and 
the number of cattle that were necessary for this. Free grazing right in the 
reserves was to be given only for cattle necessary for cultivation. After 
observation Goudge found it difficult to arrive on a uniform figure per 
plough for the entire region as it depended on factors like quality of soil, 
availability of irrigation, etc. On well-watered fields the soil was heavy and 
difficult to plough while dry fields on high mountains had light soil which 
was easy to plough. Goudge decided that on an average one plough was 
required for cultivating two acres of land.? He convinced his senior officers 
with great difficulty that unlike in the plains where one plough can cultivate 
five acres, in the hills only two acres could be cultivated.“ However, it was 
difficult to ascertain the number of cattle that should accompany one yoke 
of oxen. The number of cattle were not related to family size and/or 
landholding. Ultimately he decided in favour of an average of five animals 
per plough. The animals were to be two oxen, two cows and one buffalo or 
one cow and two buffaloes.* The question remained contentious. And as 
Table 1 shows, the number of cattle allowed for free grazing varied by 
applying different criterias. It was argued that the number of cattle should 
not be decided on the basis of the number of ploughs but on the average 
number required per family. People demanded more cattle per family to be 
allowed free grazing. N.C. Stiffe, the Forest Settlement Officer of Almora 
wrote in 1915 that people wanted seven cattle per family. 

In the Tarai—Bhabar the criteria for ascertaining the number of cattle to 
be allowed free grazing was different. Before 1886 all plough cattle used in 
the Bhabar for agriculture purposes, and all cattle belonging to tenants 
cultivating over 20 bighas (6.4 acres) of land grazed free of all dues.” Other 


2 Ibid. 

9 Sec Goudge's letter no. 106/F.S.O., 5 May 1895 to Commr , Kumaun Division, March 
1896, progs 5, File 6, Box 61, COR, RA, Naini Tal. 

* Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

* See letter of Stiffe, No. 15, 9 October 1915 to Commr., Forest Department (hereafter 
FD), File 177/1916, Box 218, Uttar Pradesh State Archives (hereafter UPSA), Lucknow. 

? The Tarar-Bhabar Forest Settlement Report, File 32/1899-1900, Box 32, COR, RA, 
Naini Tal, p. 6. 
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Table 1 
List Showing the Total Number of Cattle which would have the Right to Graze in the 
Forest of the Naini Tal Division 
Name of Patti ` According to According to the Allowing 5 Allowing 5 
the Specifica- Enumeration of | Animals per Animals per 
tion of 1890 1895 Plough 2 Acres 
Walla Athaguh 404 420 530 595 
Malla Tikhun 1,931 1,641 1,830 2,365 
Kaligarh 3,299 2,477 3,310 3,260 
Kairaraw 2,541 2,091 2,780 2,405 
Walla Boraraw 2,810 2,965 3,000 3,125 
Talla Sinnara 1,928 1,957 1,980 1,960 
Dhurabhut 991 1,795 715 840 
Malli Doti 2,396 3,370 2,305 3,050 
Chauthan 3,046 3,631 2,985 3,450 
Talla Koshyan 1,234 1,131 1,130 1,815 
Salt Talla 664 725 550 1,005 
Malla Koklasen 3,879 3,759 3,425 3,335 
Malla Silaur 3,441 2,840 3,485 3,655 
Talla Silaur 1,713 2,491 2,300 3,185 
Walla Athaugli 2,980 1,503 2,715 4,255 
Ruini 1,663 1,413 1,795 1,930 
Dwarson 1,082 1,109 800 945 
Chaugaun 1,339 961 800 1,295 
Kanarkhuo 2,449 1,667 1,940 2,715 
Malla Tikhura 201 211 530 520 
Talla Tikhura 427 502 380 445 
Pahar Chakhata 1,539 2,914 1,035 1,465 
Dhanaikot 1,536 2,692 1,375 1,235 
Total 43,493 44,265 41,695 48,850 





‘Source: See Letter no. 42/F.S.O, 20 September 1896 of J.E. Goudge, Forest Settlement 
Officer, Naini Tal, to Commr, Kumaun Division, December 1896, progs. 4 m File 6, 
Box 61, COR, RA Naini Tal. 


cattle belonging to village artisans, hillmen (who brought down cattle, but 
did not take up cultivation in the Bhabar), carriers, plainsmen from 
Moradabad, Bareilly and Bijnor districts, etc., grazed in the forests on 
payment of a fee.* In 1886, H.G. Ross, the Commissioner, argued against 
allowing free grazing to the cattle of tenants in case their number exceeded 
a specified limit and suggested that the number specified should be based 
on the area under cultivation.? Accordingly, grazing fee was increased to 
restrict entry and the number of cattle to be allowed free grazing was 
determined. The grazing rate per annum for buffalo was increased from 6 


* Ibid. 
» Ibid , p. 6. 
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annas to 8 annas and for cows and bullocks from 2 to 4 annas. For every 20 
bighas of cultivated land five buffaloes or 10 cows or bullocks and one pony 
were allowed free grazing. All young cattle under one year of age were 
allowed free grazing.” These rules continued till 1896 when tenants culti- 
vating over 20 bighas of land were allowed to graze some cattle at half- 
rates, in addition to those which were allowed free grazing. Of 1,23,316 
heads of cattle belonging to tenants in the Bhabar estate 46,506 paid 
grazing dues and 53,910 were allowed free grazing.” The number of cattle 
allowed free grazing declined drastically between 1892 and 1902: in the 
Bhabar buffaloes from 10,966 to 2,768, cows and bullocks from 64,889 to 
47,865 and ponies from 3,443 to 3,277; in the Tarai buffaloes from 20,403 


to 10,711, cows and bullocks from 1,18,984 to 73,153 and : 
1,501 to 750.* , , and ponies from 


Control over Cattle Movements 


For the Forest Department controlling the number of cattle in the forest 
was just not enough. Control over their movements in the forest was also 
essential, otherwise there remained always the possibility of cattle trespassing 
into prohibited territories. Therefore, a system of herdsmen was introduced. 
Grazing rules clearly prescribed that for every 100 cattle there was to be a 
herdsman no younger than 16 years of age. He had to have passes for the 
cattle he was in charge of. The herdsman was liable to be fined if the cattle 
under him were in excess of the number specified in his passes. Cattle 
grazing without herdsmen or infringement of any regulation was punishable: 
the cattle could then be impounded by forest officials.“ 

In the hills, traditionally, children were often sent with cattle into the. 
forests and cattle were free to roam around and graze. Sometimes the 
herds were just left in the forests only to be collected in the evening. The 
compulsions of the new rules were therefore vehemently resented. Many 
officials were themselves skeptical of the new rule. I.D. Campbell, the 
Superintendent of the Tarai-Bhabar wrote that it was impossible for a 
single herdsman to keep an eye on and control so many cattle. Even if 
cattle stray, he argued, they hardly did any damage.“ 

The new rules allowed the misuse of power by forest officials. The forest 
guards were given a wide range of powers which made it easy for them to 
blackmail herdsmen. It was very difficult for a herdsman to prove his 
innocence. Some administrators felt that if these rules were to be strictly 


* Ibid., p. 7. 

“ Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 

© For grazing rules see December 1896 progs 5, File 6, Box 61, COR, RA, Naini Tal. 
` “ See Campbell’s Report, dated 25 February 1901, File 33/1899-1900, Box 67, COR, RA, 
Nani Tal. 
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enforced it would give rise to bitterness between the peasants and the 
Forest Department.“ Therefore, it was suggested that these rules should 
be implemented in stages.“ Henry Ramsay, the Commissioner of Kumaun 
‘Division, suggested that there should be no punishment for trespassing.” 

The Forest Department overlooked such suggestions. After a prolonged 
discussion it agreed to reduce the number of cattle under a herdsman from 
100 to 50.“ However, this did not satisfy the people. Even the subsequent 
changes made in this rule in 1914 were found unacceptable. Tara Datt 
Gairola, Legislative Council member from Garhwal, in his speech at the 
floor of the house, expressed great anger against grazing rules. He argued 
that in hill villages small children were usually sent with the cattle, and it 
was not possible for such children to keep all the passes safely, show them 
to forest officers and render assistance in enumerating cattle.” Gairola's 
statement in 1917 shows that children were still being sent to herd cattle. 
The Forest Department perhaps found it difficult to implement this pro- 
vision. 

There were proposals to exclude cattle altogether from the forests. One 
way of keeping flocks away from the forests was to substitute grazing by 
grass-cutting. It was argued by forest officials that grass-cutting had various 
advantages. Apart from excluding cattle altogether from the forests it 
could furnish additional revenue.” A detailed enquiry showed that substi- 
tution of grazing by grass-cutting would indeed be extremely advantageous 
to the Forest Department. It would protect the forest from 'undesirable 
encroachments' of villagers, help in the regeneration of areas and save 
forests from undesirable lopping. It was argued that a substantial enhance- 
ment of grazing fee would eventually force people to opt for fodder- 
cutting. However, there were practical difficulties in adopting such a 
policy." It was argued that people enjoyed grazing rights from time 
immemorial and these cannot be easily terminated. High grazing fee would 
have been seen by the people as an infringement of their grazing rights. 


© Ibid. 

5^ Ibid., see letter of Commr. to Secretary (hereafter Secy.), North-western Provinces arid 
Oudh (hereafter NWP&O), 10 April 1901. 

* See letter to Secy. NWP&O, 24 March 1879, File 2/1889-90, Box 55, COR, RA, Naini 
Tal. Ramsay also expressed the view that herdsmen could not take care of all cattle 1n the 
hills. Strict enforcement would lead to bitterness and embittered people could set forests on 
fire. 
“ See Amendment Rules m File 7/1901-03, Box 142, Naini Tal Coll. Records, RA, Naini 
Tal. 

* See Gairola’s speech on 10 October 1917 in the Legislative Council, pp 1122-23, quoted 
in FD File 112/1917, Box 225, UPSA, Lucknow Similar sentiments were expressed by other 
leaders as well. See G.B. Pant, Forest Problems of Kurnaun, Allahabad, 1922. 

* See letter of Conservator of Forest, Central Circle, 8 January 1911, File 103/1909-11, 
Box 155, Naini Tal Coll Records, RA, Naini Tal. 

*! Ibid. See the opinion of the Director, Land Record and Agriculture. He advised against 
entertaining any such idea. See also the Government's letter, dated 8 June 1911. 
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Simply raising grazing fee would not lead to stall feeding, which had many 
practical difficulties. Moreover, it was feared that such a policy would give 
rise to widespread protest. The government discussed this issue at the 
provincial level and found the proposal difficult to implement.” 


Lopping Restrictions 


Closely associated with grazing was lopping of trees. Trees were lopped to 
collect leaves for fodder. It was practised to supplement grazing. Villagers 
generally took care not to harm trees while lopping.? Nevertheless, the 
Forest Department considered lopping ‘harmful’ for trees and therefore 
imposed many restrictions. There were restrictions on lopping of many 
species. There were rules which prescribed the species, the height and girth 
of trees to be lopped. However, some officials opposed these restrictions 
and argued that lopping was not ‘harmful’. Non-lopping of broad-leaved 
trees, they pointed out, obstructed growth of conifers which was a com- 
mercially viable species.“ Notwithstanding these arguments, lopping 
restrictions continued and at times lopping privileges were totally withdrawn. 
When withdrawal of lopping privileges were proposed in some forests of 
the Tarai-Bhabar, the Superintendent of the Tarai-Bhabar opposed the 
move. He argued that lopping was essential for people and while protect- 
ing the haldu (Adina cordifolia) tree was justified there was no need to 
protect ‘valueless’ species." 

Forests were closed for grazing for various reasons. They were frequently 
closed to allow regeneration. Every year there were several instances of 
such closure. At times closed areas ranged from 5 to 10 per cent of the total 
area of the forests.* The duration of closure depended upon the nature of 


2 See letter no. 579 of B.B. Osmaston to Chief Secy, UP, 14 February 1909 in August 1909 
progs 14, and April 1909 progs 12 to 17 in FD File 112/1908, Box 55, UPSA, Lucknow. The 
issue of substituting grazing by grass-cutting was discussed in the Board of Forestry meeting in 
March 1913. The meeting discussed the issue in detail but found its implementation difficult. 
See letter no. 44 of Deputy Conservator of Forest, Kumaun Circle to Lt. Governor, 12 
August 1913 in February 1914 progs 62 and February 1914 progs 66 in FD File 143/1913, Box 
156, UPSA, Lucknow x 

* Moench observed, as late as in 1984, when increased population had enhanced possibility 
of overuse and misuse, that villagers of Tehri Garhwal were careful in lopping trees. And they 
had a self-regulatory system regarding frequencies of lopping. Moench, “Turf” and Forest 
Management’. 

* See letter of E.A. Smythies to Spdt. Dehradun, 4 May 1936, File 55/1932-38, Box 106, 
PMR Coll., Dehradun, RA, Dehradun. 

* See comments of Spdt. on the proposal of the Conservator, 15 November 1905. See also 
his other comments in File 8/1903-07, Box 143, Naini Tal Coll. Records, RA, Naini Tal. 

**.For annual figures of areas closed and open for grazing see Annual Progress Reports of 
the Forest Department (hereafter APRFD), Uttar Pradesh. See also various Working Plans 
for the region. Sometimes the closed area was very large. For instance in the Garhwal For. 

^ Div., out of the total forest area of 470 square miles, 284 square miles was closed whole of the 
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the crop. But this was always decided after considerable debate amongst 
the officials. Often alternative sites were provided for grazing to villagers. 
However, villagers frequently complained about such closures.” Sometimes 
people were deprived of grazing rights as a punishment. When the Bhowali 
forest block in the Naini Tal Forest Division was set on fire, villagers were 
denied grazing rights for 20 years.* Sometimes no specific reason was given 
for closures. One-third of Chandipur forest in Dehradun Forest Division 
(664 acres of the 2,209 acres) was suddenly closed. Instead of giving 
alternative sites for grazing the number of cattle allowed to graze was 
reduced. For Sahenpur village the number of buffaloes allowed grazing 
was reduced from 108 to 70 and cows and bullocks from 500 to 350. A 
similar reduction was made in the case of five other villages.” 

Grazing rules introduced by the colonial state thus created a lot of 
problems for the people. There were complaints against the mode of 
recording grazing rights. In many instances villages were omitted from the 
list of grazing rights.? In many cases the number of cattle recorded was 
wrong. For Baseri village, for instance, 56 cows and 236 sheep and goats 
were recorded in the list instead of 236 cows and 56 sheep and goats. This 
was simply because of an interchange of columns.” In many cases there 
was no grass in the area allotted for grazing.* I have already discussed how 
difficult it was to make corrections in the list of rights. Thus, when the 
Viceroy visited Chakrata, in Dehradun district, he was flooded with com- 
plaints against the system of forest reservation.? 


year and 121 square miles, a part of the year. Only 65 square miles remained open for grazing 
throughout the year. WP for the Garhwal For. Div., 1896, compiled by F. Beadon Bryant, no 
place mentioned, 1896, p. 19. 

? Sec letter no. L.G. 38 of Officiating Conservator of Forest, Western Circle, to Chief 
Secy. Uttar Pradesh October 1916 progs 9-16 in FD, File 107/1916, Box 214, UPSA, 
Lucknow. 

2 See letter of Conservator, Central Circle, to UP Govt. 25 August 1911 and G.O. of 14 
September 1913 in File 104/1909-11, Box 155 Naim Tal Coll. Record, RA, Naini Tal. 

? See letter no. 888—c/X—2 of Officiating Conservator of Forest, Western Circle, to Secy. 
Uttar Pradesh Govt , 10 May 1922, File 100/1922, Box 290, UPSA, Lucknow. See also letter 
of Spdt. No. 846/xxvi-41, 27 January 1922 and G.O. 829/xiv-100, 28 August 1922, ibid. 

9 'There were many cases of omission. See letter of Senior Assistant Commr. to Commr., 
Kumaun, 25 October 1884, File 20/1889-90, Box 55, COR, RA, Naini Tal; letter of Spdt., 
1908, File 31/1908, Box 57, UPSA, Lucknow. 

* See letter of Officiating Conservator to Secy Govt. NWP&O, 17 December 1904, FD, 
File 220/1904, Box 18, UPSA, Lucknow. 

9 See complaint dated 12 November 1933, File 17/1932-38, Box 105, PMR Coll. Dehradun, 
RA, Dehradun. Many other complaints were received which are listed in a letter of Dy 
Conservator of Forest to Assistant Spdt., Jaunsar-Bawar, 19 March 1900, File 244/1863-81, 
pp. 156-63, Box 27, PMR Coll. Dehradun, RA, Dehradun. 

* See petitions in Department (hereafter Deptt.) of Revenue Forest File 610/1890, Sep- 
tember 1890 progs 86-87, Box 50, UPSA, Lucknow. 
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Pastures contracted rapidly under the new forest regime. Many areas 
were closed for grazing. Some villages virtually lost their pastures while 
others found it considerably reduced. Seasonal vertical migrations declined 
leading to concentration of cattle grazing in the reduced village pastures. 
Lopping restrictions further increased grazing intensity in the village pastures. 
Arable expansion and competitive claims over the commons also increased 
the pressure on pastures. Thus, inter-village rivalry increased over control 
of commons.“ Further, a continuous increase in the population of cattle 
compounded problems. In 1822, G.W. Traill estimated the total cattle in 
Kumaun and Garhwal to be 2,41,314 (1,24,635 cows, 65,484 bullocks, 
51,195 buffaloes)“ which rose to 12,13,974 in 1898-99 and 17,44,618 
[6,51,858 cows, 4,59,259 bullocks and bulls, 2,24,479 buffaloes, 4,08,922 
calves (cow and buffalo)] in 1912-13.* The high incidence of grazing on 
contracting pastures is considered overgrazing? and a major cause of 
ecological degradation by many scholars. They argue that the grazing area 
required per cattle was 3.1 hectares, while only 0.6 hectare per cattle was 
available in the Uttar Pradesh hills in 1977.* 'They considered the increas- 
ing cattle population responsible for this situation. No doubt cattle popu- 
lation has increased rapidly but it is not the only factor responsible for 
overgrazing, if any. Shrinkage of pastures, caused by various restrictions 
imposed under the new forest regime, contributed considerably to over- 
grazing. In fact the traditional grazing practices of the people were directed 
to avoid overgrazing. They often allowed pastures time to regenerate. If 
rules were not imposed to restrict grazing in the limited areas and graziers 
were allowed freedom to operate in wide areas, the possibilities of over- 
grazing and the ecological degradation would have been decreased. 


& For details on cases of such disputes in the courts on ‘wastelands’ and village boundaries 
see T.D. Gairola, Selected Revenue Decisions of Kumaun, Allahabad, 1938, pp 15-27. Also, 
a large number of files related to such cases are available in Mauzawar (village-wise) Bastas, 
Revenue Record Room, Collectorate Paun Garhwal. For instance, see the case Miscellaneous 
nayabad no. 64/87, dated 20 October 1927, Harknshan Doval vs Raij Ram, Mauja Idwalsyun. 

© Traill, ‘Statistical Sketch of Kumaun’. Figures are not above doubts as no systematic 
enumeration was done. 

55 Figures are taken from the annual volumes of Agriculture Statistics of India. Quinquennial 
cattle census did not take place in the Uttar Pradesh hills. Cattle were separately enumerated 
1n the hills like in 1897-98 and 1912-13. 

*' Katherine Homewood and W.A. Rodgers argue that scholars often misuse the concepts 
of overgrazing and overstocking. The proper application of these concepts needs careful 
research in specific locations with specific conditions. See Homewood and Rodgers, ‘Pastoral- 
ism, Conservation and the Overgrazing Controversy’, in D. Anderson and R Grove. eds, 
Conservation in Africa People, Policies and Practice, Cambridge, 1987, pp. 111-28. 

* A.K. Tiwari, A.K. Saxena and JS Singh, ‘Inventory of Forest Biomass for Indian 
Central Himalaya', in J.S. Singh, ed., Environmental Regeneration in Himalaya: Concepts 
and Strategies, Naini Tal, 1985, pp. 236-47. 
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Colonial Forestry the Gujar Pastoralists 


Gujars [or Gujjars] are a pastoral as well as agricultural community to be 
found all over northern India.? There are various theories about their 
origin. According to William Crooke they took their name from the 
Sanskrit word Gurrjara, the original name of the state now called 
Gujarat.” According to another theory this community, in early times, 
used to feed gajars (carrots) to their cattle and was thus called Gujar. One 
theory links them to white Huns who were called ‘Gurajaras’.” The Gujars 
themselves, according to Crooke, claim to be descendents of Nand Mihir, 
foster-father of Krishna, who was a buffalo-keeper.” 

Gujars were converted to Islam in large numbers. Crooke writes that 
according to a legend prevalent among the Avadh Gujars, Timur was 
responsible for their mass conversion to Islam.” Another legend refers to 
conversion during Aurangzeb’s time.” Crooke gives details of the distribu- 
tion of the Muslim Gujars in Uttar Pradesh. 

In this study we are only concerned with the Jammu Gujars or van 
Gujars of Uttar Pradesh who were residents of the Tarai-Bhabar tract of 
Naini Tal district, Pauri Garhwal, Bijnor, Saharanpur and Dehradun dis- 
tricts. These Gujars lived in these areas in the winter and migrated to the 
hill areas of Uttar Pradesh as well as neighbouring Himachal Pradesh in the 
summer.” 

The Gujars are nomadic pastoralists. In the nineteenth century they 
began their eastward migration from Jammu. This eastward shift is traced 
to the shortage of pastures and curbing of their movements by the state. 
According to Hutchison, political persecution in Jammu and Kashmir and 
other Himalayan states forced Gujars to seek new pastures in Chamba 
(Himachal Pradesh) in the mid-nineteenth century.” According to a legend 


9 See Census of India, 1931. According to the 1931 Census they were 20,38,692 While the 
Sikh Gujars numbering 2,321 were in Punjab the rest, Muslim and Hindu Gujars, were widely 
distributed. 

7 William Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western India, 1896, rpt. New 
Delhi, 1974, Vol II, pp 439-54. 

7” V.A. Smith, cited by Amir Hasan, A Tribe in Turmoil: A Socio-economic Study of 
Jammu Gujars of UP, New Delhi, 1986, p. 3. 

n For details of these theories see Crooke, The Tribes and Castes; Hasan, A Tribe in 
Turmoil. : 

7 Crooke, The Tribes and Castes, pp 439-54. 

™ My interviews with the Gujars in the Rajajı National Park in December 1993. 

% Hasan, A Tribe in Turmoil, p. 4. 

% Hutchison quoted by Veena Bhasin, Himalayan Ecology, Transhumance and Social 
Organisation: Gaddis of Himalaya, Delhi, 1988, p. 27. According to McA Morr, the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Jaunsar-Bawar, the number of Guyars was increasing 1n Kashmir and 
Punjab which led to their eastward movement for pastures Moir quoted by W R Fisher in his 
letter no. 34 to Secy Govt. NWP&O, 10 June 1884, Deptt. of Revenue Forest File 32, Box 6, 
UPSA, Lucknow, para 120A. 
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current among the Jammu Gujars of Uttar Pradesh, about 300 years ago, a 
marriage of the ruler of Sirmaur in Himachal Pradesh was settled with the 
daughter of a Raja of Jammu. As the bride insisted that she would go to 
Sirmaur only when her Gujars also accompanied her, the ruler of Sirmaur 
had to agree and thus Gujars made their entry into Himachal Pradesh.” 

The shortage of pastures and the curbing of their movements by the state 
perhaps compelled Gujars to enter the Uttar Pradesh hills. The exact date 
of their arrival is not known. They probably arrived in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century. H.G. Ross, the Forest Settlement Officer of 
Jaunsar-Bawar, writing in 1883, informs us that Gujars had started 
coming into Jaunsar—Bawar six to seven years earlier." He suggests that it 
was the Forest Department which first invited Gujars.” However, others 
did not agree with Ross. W.R. Fisher, the Officiating Conservator of 
Forest, School Circle, wrote that Ross was ‘misinformed on the issue’.” 

Whatever the date of their first entry, by the 1880s Gujar immigration 
had become a subject of debate among forest officials. There were two 
opposite opinions. One supported their entry into the forest and the other 
opposed it. To the first, Gujars were a source of revenue. Their exclusion 
would result in wastage of surplus grass on the pastures. They provided 
milk and ghee [refined butter] necessary for the towns and rural areas." 
Those opposed to Gujar entry argued that the revenue collected was 
meagre. No more than Rs 680 was collected from the Gujars in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, while 4,000 buffaloes crossed Jaunsar-Bawar annually on their way 
into the neighbouring kingdoms. The Gujars were blamed for introducing 
man-eating tigers and cattle disease in Jaunsar.? To the advocates of 
'scientific forestry' the presence of Gujars was harmful for the forests. 
After a prolonged debate control over their numbers and their movements 
was preferred to a ban on their entry. 

The Gujars practised transhumance. In the summer they migrated to the 
highland pastures and in the winter they came down to the Tarai. At the 
onset of summer every year, Gujars would gather in the forests of Saharan- 
pur, Bijnor, Dehradun and the Tarai-Bhabar to migrate to the hills of 
Garhwal and Kumaun and the adjoining kingdoms of Himachal Pradesh 
(erstwhile Punjab hills). They moved in kafilas (a group of families consti- 
tuting a caravan), led by an experienced old man. The Gujar herds consti- 
tuted of buffaloes. Some rich Gujars also kept horses and mules to carry 


7 Hasan, A Tribe in Turmoil, p. 7. See also D.V.S. Khati, ‘Man and Forests: the Gujjar of 
Rajaji National Park’, in A.S. Rawat, ed., Indian Forestry: A Perspective, New Delhi, 1993. 
My interviews with Gujars also confirm this. 

* See his letter no. 10/1-2 to Commr., Meerut Division, 14 June 1883, in Deptt. of Forest 
Revenue File 32, Box 6, UPSA, Lucknow, para 119. 

? Ibid. 

> Ibid., letter no. 34 to Secy Govt. NWP&O, 10 June 1884. 

" Ibid , Ross’ letter 10/12 to Commr. Meerut Division, 14 June 1883, para 120A. 

* Ibid., Fisher's letter no. 34 to Secy Govt NWP&O, 10 June 1884. 
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their belongings. They took various routes to the hill pastures. For entering 
the Tehri kingdom and the kingdoms of adjoining Himachal Pradesh, 
Gujars had to pass through Jaunsar-Bawar. They chose their routes carefully 
to avoid potential conflict with peasants. Wherever they found good grass 
they halted for a day or two. On reaching their destination they roamed 
around and grazed their cattle. After spending some time there they would 
start their return journey to their winter abodes.? However, this freedom 
of movement was considered inconsistent with the practices of 'scientific 
forestry'. With the consolidation of colonial forestry a need to control the 
movements as well as the numbers of Gujars was felt. 

Jaunsar-Bawar forest division of Dehradun district was an important 
centre of Gujar activities. This forest division was a link between the 
kingdoms of Himachal Pradesh, Tehri Garhwal and the British territory. A 
large number of Gujars usually spent their winters in the plains of Dehradun, 
Saharanpur and surrounding areas. At the onset of summer in March-April 
they gathered at various entry-points of the Jaunsar-Bawar forest division. 
Some of the important routes to the highland pastures passed through this 
division. Two types of Gujars entered this division. There were those who 
grazed their cattle in this division throughout the summer, and there were 
others who passed through this division to enter the neighbouring king- 
doms. All their movements were strictly regulated by the Forest Depart- 
ment. 

To control the number of Gujars passing through Jaunsar-Bawar to the 
neighbouring kingdoms of the Punjab hills an agreement was signed with 
the Punjab Government. The agreement was to control the number of 
animals and fix their routes. It was agreed that the number of cattle 
allowed to graze in the British part of Bushahr was not to exceed 500. 
These Gujars had to enter the Sirmur state by the Giri river without 
entering into British territory. To enter the Taroch state cattle were to 
follow the west bank of the Tons river, up to the Shalu river outside of 
British territory. The same routes were to be followed for entry into Juba] 
and Kuental states. 

The number of cattle allowed into the Punjab hill states and the routes 
they followed in 1885 are shown in Table 2.5 

'The state of Bushahr had declined to allow any cattle in 1885. Thus, a 
total of 7,111 cattle (buffaloes) were allowed to enter the Punjab hill states 
through Jaunsar-Bawar in 1885. 


P For a similar transhumance practice of the Gujar Bakarwal in Jammu and Kashmir see 
R.P. Khatna, Tribal Migration in the Hunalayan Frontiers. Study of Gujjar Bakarwal Trans- 
humance Economy, Delhi, 1992. For a recent study on the socio-economic conditions of 
Jammu Gujars of Uttar Pradesh see Hasan, A Tribe in Turmoil. 

* Fisher's letter no. 34 to Secy Govt. NWP&O, 10 June 1884, in Deptt. of Forest Revenue 
File 32, Box 6, UPSA, Lucknow. 

5 Ibid , see letter no 20 of the Deputy Commr., Simla, to Deputy Conservator of Forest, 
Jaunsar For. Div., 7 January 1886 in June 1886 proceedings. 
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Table 2 
Cattleheads and Routes allowed in Punjab Hill States (1885) 














Name of State No. of Cattle Routes through which 
Cattle Usually Passed 
Sirmur 4,500 Via the Giri, Tons 
and Churdhar 
Kuental 500 Via Chakrata and Sirmur 
Jubal 1,500 Via Sirmur, Haripur, 
and Sangota 
Taroch . 121 Via Kalsi, Chakrata 
and Sangota 
Kumarsen 230 Via Lohri, Churdhar, 
Phagu, Theag and Sirmur 
Kaneti 200 Via Jubal 
Darkoti 60 Via Jubal road 





Source: Letter no. 20 of the Deputy Commr., Simla, to Deputy Conservator of Forest, 
Jaunsar For. Div., 7 January 1886, in June 1886 proceedings, Dept. of Forests 
Revenue File 32, Box 6, UPSA, Lucknow. 


Gujars who passed through Jaunsar-Bawar to enter the Tehri kingdom 
were subjected to similar controls. Movements of the Gujars coming into 
Jaunsar-Bawar were also regulated. 

Some forest officers suggested very tough measures against Gujars. 
W.R. Fisher wrote: 


If my plan of excluding Gujars from Jaunsar and Bawar be adopted to 
the limited extent I have already explained, it will be necessary to 
establish police guards at Songota bridge on the Tons river, and at 
Lakha Mandal on the Jamuna river, during the months of March and 
April, when the Gujars go up into the hills; and to prevent them from 
passing through Jaunsar on their return, a police guard should be 
stationed at the Tenni bridge, over the Tons river, during the month of 
October. Passes for the number of buffaloes which will be admitted will 
be issued in October when Gujars leave the hills, by the forest officers 
of the Tons and Jaunsar Division.* 


It was suggested that only a limited number of Gujars were to be 
allowed. They were to get passes in advance and their movements were to 
be strictly regulated. Accordingly the government formulated strict rules 
for Gujars.” Only 150 buffaloes of Gujars and other wandering herdsmen 
were to be allowed to graze annually in Jaunsar, Tehri Garhwal, Raegarh 
and Dandi portions of the Jaunsar forest division. In the Bushahr portion 

. of the Jaunsar Division only 500 buffaloes were to be allowed in accordance 
“with the agreement with the Punjab government. The 150 buffaloes to be 
allowed in the Jaunsar Division were to proceed to grazing grounds via the 


= Ibid., Fisher's letter no 34 to Secy. Govt. NWP&O, 10 June 1884. 
®© Ibid., sec Govt. Notification No. 33F/32-12, 15 January 1885. 
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Chakrata and Tons route and those going to Bushahr were to proceed up 
the Giri river. Cattle straying off the road were to be immediately seized 
and their owners were to be persecuted for trespassing. Grazing dues were 
to be paid by Gujars. In their return journey Gujars were to follow the 
same routes which they had followed in going up to the grazing grounds. A 
list of halting places was prepared." A twenty-four hours stay was allowed 
in each halting place. The areas on both sides of the route which could be 
used by the graziers was clearly defined. Similarly, areas used for grazing in 
halting places were also specified. The owners of cattle who wanted to take 
their cattle to the grazing grounds of Jaunsar and Bushahr forests were to 
apply for passes to the Deputy Conservator of Forest, Jaunsar Division, 
between 15 February and 15 March every year. 

The logic of such tough measures was beyond the comprehension of 
Gujars. They could not understand why they were suddenly being treated 
so harshly, and why the government was interested in excluding them from 
the forests. They could not be convinced by the argument that their 
presence in tbe forest was harmful. Forests were a source of their liveli- 
hood. How could they harm them? Many Gujars felt that the measures 
were because of some tough officer. So they kept on coming in large 
numbers to get passes in the hope that some day some sympathetic officer 
would allow them entry.” But their hopes never materialised. The situation 
deteriorated year after year. The influx of Gujars increased because of the 
strict implementation of rules in Kashmir and Punjab. In 1884 the Tehri 
Raja also refused Gujars entry into his territory.” Consequently, a large 
number of Gujars gathered every year in the month of March at Kalsi, the 
entry-point to Jaunsar. But since the forest officials issued passes only to a 
few Gujars the rest could not migrate. Not in the habit of living in the hot 
weather of the plains, their cattle suffered from a variety of diseases and 
perished in large numbers. The Forest Department found it difficult to 
tackle the situation. W.R. Fisher suggested that to discourage Gujars to 
come a fee of one rupee per cattle should be charged at Kalsi.” 

Some Gujars grazed their cattle in village pastures. Villagers welcomed 
Gujars because they wanted manure. Villagers also charged a grazing fee 
of one rupee and eight annas per buffalo from the Gujars. While villagers 
invited Gujars to the village pastures, they opposed their entry into the 
reserved forests. In the reserved forests Gujars and villagers were competi- 
tors for pastures. However, in general, the relationship between Gujars 
and the villagers was good.” 


” Ibid., see notes by Fisher, progs. no. 21, pp. 24-25. 

® Ibid., Fisher’s letter no. 128 to Spdt. Dehradun, 26 July 1887. 

% [bid., see notes by Fisher, progs. no. 21, pp. 24-25. 

?! Ibid., see Fisher's letter no. 128 to Spdt. Dehradun, 26 July 1887. 

2 See letter of Deputy Conservator of Forest, Jaunsar Div. to Spdt. Dehradun, 25 March 
1926 in File 81/1918-32, Box 27A, and letter of E.A. Smythies, Conservator of Forest, 
Western Circle, to Spdt. Dehradun, 4 May 1936, 1n File 55/1932-38, Box 106, PMR Coll. 
Dehradun, RA, Dehradun 
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Apart from the restrictions on entry and movements in forests the 
Gujars were also subjected to lopping regulations. Lopping regulations 
differed from area to area since plant species varied everywhere. Even in 
the Dehradun forest division there were extensive lopping regulations. 
Lopping was prohibited except in the areas which were open to grazing. 
There was a total ban on lopping of khair (Acacia catechu) and sal (Shorea 
robusta) but other species could be lopped. Trees with less than eight 
inches diameter at breast-height could not be lopped except in the case of 
ber. The upper one-third of the crown of a tree was not allowed to be 
lopped. No branch of trees over four inches diameter or 12 inches girth was 
to be cut. Lopping fees was charged from Gujars. Only those Gujars who 
paid fees were allowed into areas open for lopping.” 

Grazing tax on Gujars was heavy and was frequently hiked.” Table 3 
shows the rates of tax till 1902: 














Table 3 
Grazing Tax on Gujars 
Å es 
Buffalo Cow 
Rs a. P Rs a. P. 
Grazing per annum 0 8 0 0 4 0 
Rent of chappars 0 8 0 0 4 0 
Lopping fee 0 4 0 0 2 0 
Total per animal 1 4 ^ 0 0 10 0 








Source: Letter no. 122, Conservator of Forest, Central Circle, to Govt. of NWP&O, 18 
September 1902, in December 1902 proceedings 16, Dept. of Forest Block File 260, 
Box 16, UPSA, Lucknow. 1 


In 1902 the grazing tax on Gujars was doubled. It was increased from 8 
annas per buffalo to Re 1 annually and from 4 annas per cow to 8 annas 
annually.” 

Apart from grazing tax, Gujars were also to pay security money. This 
was first proposed by the Conservator of Forest, Central Circle, in 1902. 
He argued that Gujars were careless and violated regulations. To ensure 
their proper behaviour he suggested a security rate. This security was to be 
returned if Gujars behaved properly, otherwise it was to be retained by the 
Forest Department.” The government initially expressed doubts about the 


9 WP for Dehradun For. Div., 1931-32 to 1940-41, compiled by F.W. Champion, Allahabad, 
1932, pp. 114-15. 

* See letter no. 122 of Conservator of Forest, Central Circle, to Govt. of NWP&O, 18 
September 1902, December 1902 progs 16 in Deptt. of Forest Block File 260, Box 16, UPSA, 
Lucknow. j 

5 Ibid., see the Govt. letter 651/XIV—260, 26 October 1902. 

» Ibid., see letter no. 122, Conservator of Forest, Central Circle, to Govt. NWP&O, 18 
September 1902, December 1902 progs 16. 
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viability of the proposal. It was argued that Gujars were poor and were not 
in a position to pay security.” The Conservator, however, felt that Gujars 
were not poor since they possessed large stocks of cattle and they were ina 
position to pay security. He wrote, ‘I wish not to be hard on these people, 
but they are difficult to deal with and we must have a monetary hold over 
them.’* The government ultimately accepted the proposal and charged a 
security of 8 annas per cattle from the Gujars.” 

Thus, Gujars were continuously harassed and overburdened with taxes. 
The grazing fee was again raised in 1921 to an annual rate of Rs 2 per 
buffalo, Re 1 per cow, 8 annas per pony and donkey, and 8 annas per sheep 
and goat. However, this fee now allowed Gujars grass and wood for sheds 
free of charges; earlier they had to pay separately at the rate of 8 annas per 
buffalo and 4 annas per cow.!'? . 

Gujars were always charged at rates higher than villagers. Professional 
graziers like Gujars were charged Rs 2 per buffalo and Re 1 per cow per 
annum while the village community in Dehradun district was charged 12 
annas per buffalo and 6 annas per cow. For those villagers who had 
concessions the rate was half." This betrays the general British prejudice 
against the mobile and nomadic groups.'? 

Gujars were thus harassed under colonial rule. Their freedom of move- 
ment was subjected to regulation. Large number of Gujars were denied 
entry into the forests and those who were allowed access were subjected to 
strict regulations. Their routes of migration were determined by the Forest 
Department. The number of halting places were prescribed. They were 
given limited freedom to graze on their routes. They were subjected to 
strict lopping regulations. And above all they were to pay a heavy tax on 
grazing. All this made their life miserable. The condition of Gujars even 
today is not very different. They are still troubled by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Their seasonal migration has become more and more difficult due to 
an expanding population and constricted pastures in the hills. There is a 
trend towards sedentarisation among Gujars? which appears to be 
forced by circumstances rather than voluntary. But it is difficult for 
them to get land. Many of them are also facing problems because their 
settlements are within the area recently constituted as the Rajaji National 
Park. 


? Ibid., see letter no. 688/XIV—260, of the Govt. NWP&O, 27 November 1902. 

* Ibid., see letter no. 90, 10 August 1903, August progs B. 

” Ibid., see Govt. letter 547/XIV—260, 25 August 1903, B progs 17. 

19 Letter to Conservator, 13 May 1921, File 1/1918-32, Box 25, PMR Coll. Dehradun, RA, 
Dehradun. 

1 WP for Dehradun For. Div., 1932, Appendix VIII. 

12 For the British prejudice against nomadic groups see Neeladri Bhattacharya, ‘Pastoral- 
ists in a Colonial World’, in D. Arnold and R. Guha, eds, Nature, Culture, Imperialism: 
Essays on the Environmental History of South Asia, Delhi, 1995, pp. 49-85. 

1? Hasan, A Tribe in Turmoil. 
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Colonial Forestry and the Bhotiya Traders 


Bhotiyas are a community of traders. They traded between Tibet and 
India (mainly in the hills of Uttar Pradesh). Various products were taken 
by them to sell in Tibet. They also brought back many items for sale in the 
hills and plains of Uttar Pradesh. They carried their goods on the back of 
their animals. Since they were continuously on the move they grazed their 
cattle on their routes and around the places where they halted. This 
practice of grazing was cause of concern for the Forest Department. By the 
1890s the Forest Department started imposing restrictions on the Bhotiyas. 
This section discusses the nature of such restrictions and the consequent 
difficulties faced by the Bhotiyas. 

Due to their language, physical traits, customs and traditions the Bhotiyas 
are assigned a Tibetan origin. All but the Darma Bhotiyas trace their origin 
to some Tibetan villages. However, some claim that they were Rajputs 
who crossed over to Tibet and returned to India after some generations. 
Historically, it is also argued that in the past part of the region inhabited by 
the Bhotiyas may have been part of Tibet.'* They are known by different 
names: Marchas, Sakpas, Jadh, etc., in the different areas of the Uttar 
Pradesh hills. They lived in the high reaches of the Himalayas, often 
confined to the passes in the mountains. The main passes are Mana on the 
Saraswati, and Niti on the western Dhouli, both tributaries of the Ganges. 
Jewar pass is on the Gauri, Darma on the Dhouli, and Byans on the Kali, 
all tributaries of the Sarda. All these passes are above 15,000 feet.'5 In the 
1820s there were 59 villages of the Bhotiyas spreading over these passes 
and having in total 1,325 houses. On the basis of an estimated average 
number of persons per house it was worked out that there were about 9,000 
Bhotiyas.'" In 1881 the population of parganas Juhar and Darma in Kumaun 
and Painkhanda in Garhwal was 21,937. These parganas were basically 
inhabited by the Bhotiyas.'* 

The Bhotiyas were economically and socially stratified. The Bhotiyas of 
Juhar were more wealthy than other Bhotiyas. The rich Bhotiyas had large 
livestock and carried on extensive trade and visited faraway markets like 
Delhi, Kanpur and Calcutta during the winter. The poor Bhotiyas had 


1 The term 'Bhotrya' is used for various groups of people in the Himalayan and trans- 
Himalayan regions. Here I am using this term for the people who lived on the borderland of 
Tibet in the UP hills and were primarily engaged in trade with Tibet. For a similar application 
of the term see R P. Srivastav, ‘Tribe—Caste Mobihty in India and the case of Kumaun 
Bhotiya’, in Christoph von Furer-Harmendorf, ed , Caste and Kin in Nepal, India and 
Ceylon Anthropological Studies in. Hindu- Buddhist Contract Zone, Bombay, 1966, 
pp 161—212 

'5 HDNWP, Vol III, Part I, pp. 112-13, 124-25; BGG, 1910, p. 63. 

1% Traill, ‘Statistical Report on the Bhotea Mahals of Kumaun', in Batten, Official Report. 

7 Ibid., p 63. 

'"* HDNWP, Vol. III, Part I, p. 152 
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small livestock, limited trade and frequently worked as herdsmen and 
labourers to the rich Bhotiyas.'? The usual caravan of well-to-do Bhotiyas 
consisted of 100 to 125 goats and sheep, 10 to 12 mules and jibus [a cross- 
breed between the Indian cow and the Tibetan yak], and three to five 
ponies." Socially, the Marchas of Niti and Mana and the Sakpas of Juhar 
considered themselves superior and looked down on the Bhotiyas of the 
Darma patti. They did not eat and intermarry with the Darma Bhotiyas. n 
In social, religious and cultural terms the Bhotiyas resembled Tibetans 
although they shared many customs and traditions with their neighbours in 
the hills."? A process of Hinduisation was prevalent among the Bhotiyas 
right from the beginning of the British rule. G.W. Traill, the Commissioner of 
Kumaun between 1815 and 1835, wrote about the process of Hinduisation 
among the Bhotiyas. The belief system of their forefathers had survived, 
according to Traill, because of annual trips to Tibet.’ R.P. Srivastav has 
shown how the Bhotiyas, due to their interaction with the surrounding 
Hindu population, had adopted the caste system in an effort to Sanskritise. 
Some of them claimed Brahman and Rajput status, adopted various Hindu 
practices and even invited priests to perform marriages." 

Not much could be cultivated on the high reaches; only one crop was 
obtained annually. The crops produced were phaper and ugal (two varieties 
of buck wheat), va jao and jao (beardless and commen barley). Wheat and 
marsa (a species of amaranthus) were also cultivated." Therefore, Bhotiyas 
basically relied on trade for subsistence. Trade was carried on across the 
passes every year from June to October. 

The Bhotiyas had two sets of residences. The winter residence [usually 
from November to April] was used for trade in India and the summer 
residence [from May to October] for trade in Tibet. The winter residence 
were in the middle Himalaya and the summer in the high Himalaya. 
Families with cattle moved in caravans from the winter to the summer 
residences and vice versa. While the male members were engaged in trade, 
their families were involved in rudimentary cultivation, cattle rearing and 
spinning and weaving cloths. During the winter Bhotiyas did extensive 
trade within the Uttar Pradesh hills and also visited towns and cities 
bordering the Siwaliks and, in some cases, as far as Delhi, Kanpur, Calcutta 
and Bombay. During the summer, trade across the passes in Tibet was 
carried on. This operated through an elaborate system. It was closely 
supervised by the Tibetan authorities and which group of Bhotiyas were to 


99 Ibid., p. 112 

1 S.D. Pant, The Social Economy of the iiou London, 1935, p. 52 
u HDNWP, Vol. III, Part I, p. 113. 

72 Jbid., pp. 114-16. 

13 Traill quoted in HDNWP, Vol. III, Part I, p. 116. 

4 Srivastav, "Tribe-Caste Mobility’ 

45 Traill, *Bhotea Mahals’, p. 64. 
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visit which places by crossing which passes was clearly specified. The 
Bhotiyas carried their goods on cattle, sheep, goats and, in some cases, on 
ponies and horses.!!5 

The Bhotiyas were engaged in brisk trade with Tibet. The main items 
exported were foodgrain, sugar, gur [unrefined sugar], spices, tobacco, 
cotten cloths, hardware, corals, beads etc. The main items of imports were 
borax, salt, wool, gold dust, etc. Western Tibet depended on the Bhotiya 
trade for its foodgrain supply. The salt brought by the Bhotiyas from Tibet 
was in high demand in the Uttar Pradesh hills and was bartered for grain, 
although later it had to compete with the cheap Samber salt brought from 
the Indian plains. Borax was an important item imported from Tibet. It 
was exported to Europe where it was in high demand. Later, when substi- 
tutes of borax were discovered in Europe its demand declined. Trade in 
other items fluctuated. Between 1877 and 1883 the annual average export 
to Tibet was of Rs 1,50,444 and import from Tibet was of Rs 3,32,374.'" 

The Bhotiyas carried on brisk trade in the interior of Garhwal and 
Kumaun.'* They grazed their beasts of burden on the trade routes. The 
Forest Department viewed this with concern. It began to restrict grazing 
and regulating movements. Extensive regulations to control movements of 
the Bhotiyas were introduced in 1896. But these were found insufficient;'? 
therefore, new regulations were issued in 1918. Under the new regulations 
Bhotiyas had to graze their cattle only in the areas which were not prohi- 
bited for grazing. They were provided a long list of places in the reserved 
and protected forests where they were allowed grazing and lopping. For 
grazing in the rest of the reserved and protected forests they were to get 
passes. Passes were only issued on payment of the grazing fee. They were 
to pay the following grazing fee annually: 8 annas per buffalo, 4 annas per 
cow, jibu or bullock, 6 paisa per sheep and goat and 4 annas per pony, 
mule or donkey. Passes were to be issued only for one year and the fee was 
the same for a year or a part of it. A pass was valid for all the districts of the 
Kumaun civil division. Lopping in all non-concession areas was prohibited. 

Rules were framed to regulate movements of the Bhotiyas. They were to 
strictly follow regulations regarding routes and halting places. The distances 
they had to travel daily and the places they could halt were all specified. 
Grazing areas around routes were strictly defined. Thus, a long list of 


"* HDNWP, Vol. III, Part I, pp. 130-04: BGG, 1910, pp. 42-45; Pant, The Social 
Economy, pp. 51—58, 219-20. 

"7 HDNWP, Vol III, Part I, pp. 129-40. 

™ N.C. Stiffe's Forest Settlement Report of Almora, 1911-15, in FD File 177/1916, Box 
218, UPSA, Lucknow, p. 28. 

1 Letter 67-L.G/XXIV-2, Conservator of Forest, Direction Division, Kumaun Circle, to 
Secy, Govt. of Uttar Pradesh, 11 October 1918, December 1918 progs 38-36 in FD File 
155/1918, Box 236, UPSA, Lucknow. 

V9 Ibid., see G.O. No. 596/XIV-155, 16 December 1918. 
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halting places was issued. In the West Almora Forest Division, 16 halting 
places were given. A halt for more than two nights was prohibited except at 
Deolikhel and Ganiadeoli, where a halt of four nights was permitted and at 
Bageshwar and Chitai where the halt could be extended until herds and 
flocks were required to move on. In the East Almora Forest Division 42 
halts were given but at none of the places was one allowed to halt for more 
than two nights. At the time of the Bageshwar fair grazing in the Phalianti 
reserve was allowed for three weeks. In the North Garhwal Forest Division 
no halting places were prescribed. Camping was allowed in all places 
except those areas closed to rights of grazing. In the South Garhwal Forest 
Division seven halts were specified but the stay could not be more than two 
nights. Similarly, there were seven halts in the Naini Tal Forest Division, 
five halts in the Haldwani Forest Division, six at Ramnagar, and four in 
Kalagarh Forest Divisions. 

The Bhotiyas were also subjected to extensive lopping regulations. 
Lopping rules gave details about species allowed to be lopped and their 
height and girth.” 

Grazing rules for the Bhotiyas were altered again in 1932. Now the 
commissioner was empowered to stop lopping in any area which he con- 
sidered had already been damaged. The commissioner also had the right to 
close any route with the consent of the Kumaun Forest Grievances Com- 
mittee if an alternative route was available. As mentioned earlier the 
KFGC was formed after the 1921—22 forest agitation in the Uttar Pradesh 
hills. Apart from officials it also had some local representatives as members. 

Bhotiyas had various grievances against the new forest regime. They 
frequently complained to the KFGC against the regulations."* One of their 
complaints was that their camps (halting places) were too far apart. They 
wanted this distance to be no more than 6 miles. Travelling more than this 
distance strained their cattle. They wanted that in case of emergency like 
wet weather, sickness, etc., the strict rules of halting should not be enforced. 
They also felt a shortage of grazing areas. The KFGC found their complaints 
reasonable and recommended to the government that the demands of 
these people be met. Another complaint of the Bhotiyas was that in the 
valley of Darma and Johar a fee was being charged on all their cattle even 
when they were not involved in the carrying trade. The KFGC recommended 
that these people be treated like the residents of Garhwal. All Bhotiyas, 
Tibétans, Danpuris and residents of Garhwal, it recommended, should be 
charged a fee only when their packs were being used for the purpose of 
carriage. One more complaint of Bhotiyas was that they were not allowed 


™ bid. 

™ Ibid. 

75 Ibid., see G.O. dated 8 November 1932. 

™ Ibid., see Report of the KFGC (hereafter RKFGC), para 39. See also the petition of 
Bhotiyas to Commr., File 12/1896-97, Box 62, COR, RA, Naini Tal. 
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to take sickles or axes to the forests. The KFGC recommended that they be 
allowed to take sickles like other villagers but not axes. 

Living on a small margin of profit, the Bhotiyas suffered because of the 
heavy taxes they had to pay. Pandit Hargovind Pant, the representative of 
this region in the Provincial Legislative Assembly, frequently raised the 
question of double taxation on Bhotiyas. He argued that first, they had to 
pay tax on their pack and then were required to pay a grazing tax for 
entering certain parts of the forests.” Besides, some Bhotiyas who had 
brisk trade in borax and salt were required to pay income tax."* Mr B.D. 
Pandey, another member of the Legislative Assembly from this region also 
frequently raised various questions in the house relating to the problems of 
Bhotiyas.'? 

While there were strained relations between the state and the Bhotiyas 
the relationship between the peasants and the Bhotiyas was generally 
cordial and based on mutual need. The peasants did not object to the use 
of their open forests by Bhotiyas. In fact they wanted Bhotiyas to make 
their paraos [halt] in their fields so that a supply of rich manure could be 
secured." There were instances when the villagers paid the Bhotiyas for 
squatting for a few days in their fields. Such a practice was particularly 
prevalent in areas where there was shortage of manure." 

Thus, the Bhotiyas were subjected to various rules and regulations. 
Their routes and halting places were prescribed. Long distance between 
halting places strained their cattle. They felt a shortage of grazing areas. 
They had to suffer under elaborate grazing and lopping regulations. Con- 
sequently their freedom of movement was constrained. This was reflected 
in the declining trend in migration and reduction in the volume of trade. 
S.D. Pant wrote in the early 1930s: 


Recently the migration of both the Bhotiya and the Khamba have 
shown a decided tendency to decrease in volume. A small number of 
Bhotiya families now leave for the highest habitations, and fewer traders 
cross the Tibetan borders.'? 


Trade declined despite the fact that the British never wanted this to 
happen as it provided not only revenue but also an important access to 
Tibet. 


23 See the summary of these questions in FD File 132/1924, Box 319, UPSA, Lucknow. 

1% Jbid., see answers in the Assembly. 

2 Ibid. 

"5 Stiffe’s Forest Settlement Report of Almora, 1911-15, in FD, File 177/1916, Box 218, 
UPSA, Lucknow, p. 28. 

w Ibid. 

19 Pant, The Social Economy, p 60. 
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The new forest regime was not alone responsible for decline in trade. 
Other factors were also at work. As already mentioned, the discovery of 
borax substitutes led to a decline in the demand of borax. The cheap salt 
from the Indian plains was replacing Tibetan salt in the hills. Bhotiya wool 
and woollen manufactures were being replaced by cheap woollen and 
cotton clothes. Similarly, there was tough competition from new trade 
items easily available due to improved communication.” Nevertheless, 
trade, though at a smaller scale, continued and came to an end only in 1959 
when the Indian border with Tibet was closed. The Bhotiyas of the Uttar 
Pradesh hills did not get alternative means of subsistence as the sherpas of 
Nepal had got from the tourism industry.” Nevertheless, in the course of 
time, they have tried to develop an alternative trade in carpets, blankets 
and other woollen manufactures. After the visit of the Indian prime minister 
to China the border with Tibet has been opened for trade, in 1992.» 


Conclusion 


Grazing was not regulated by the state in the pre-colonial period. There 
were customary practices to regulate grazing in the village pastures. In 
grazing cattle care was taken to allow time for regeneration of pastures by 
tactfully combining grazing with grass cutting, lopping and collection of 
straw from cultivated fields and practising vertical seasonal migrations. 
These practices evolved over time, perhaps to sustainably use pastures. 
With the advent of colonial forestry, which was oriented to commercially 
exploit forests, the state began to control and regulate grazing. Restrictions 
were imposed on grazing because the Forest Department considered it 
harmful to forests. Within the Forest Department, however, there were 
differences of opinion on the adverse impact of grazing on forests. Some 
officials found it even advantageous in regeneration areas. Rather than 
'protecting' forests from grazing, effort was perhaps directed more to 
strengthen control over forests. 

Under colonial forestry large forest areas were reserved in which only 
limited rights were granted. These rights were recorded and specified after 


31 Ibid. 

™ Haimendorf has shown in case of Nepal that the Sherpas, the Bhotiya, etc , who were 
earlier engaged in trade with Tibet later shifted to the tourism industry, when trade stopped 
after the Chinese occupation of Tibet in 1959 See Haimendorf, Himalayan Trade: Life in 
High Land Nepal, London, 1975; idem, The Sherpas of Nepal. Buddhist Highlanders, London, 
1964; idem, The Sherpa Transformed: Social Change in Buddhist Society of Nepal, Delhi, 
1984. 

“ For recent socio-economic transformations in the Bhotiya society see Vineeta Hoon, 
Living on the Move. Bhotiyas of the Kumaon Himalaya, New Delhi, 1996; R.R. Prasad, 
Bhotia Tribes of India: Dynamics of Economic Transformation, New Delhi, 1989; B.S. Bist, 
Tribes of India, Nepal, Tibet Borderland: A Study of Cultural Transition, New Delhi, 1994. 
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the settlement of users rights. Grazing rights were thoroughly redefined. In 
many instances kharaks were excluded from the reserved forests. Many 
areas within the reserved forests were closed for grazing. In the areas 
opened for grazing only limited cattle were allowed. Lists were prepared 
for every village to specify the number of cattle allowed for free grazing in 
the reserved forests. Cattle above this number were to pay grazing fee. The 
number of cattle allowed for free grazing remained contentious as villagers 
wanted more cattle to be included in the list. During the settlement process 
there were various instances of non-recording and wrong recording of 
rights. In such cases villagers either lost grazing rights or were given 
grazing rights in distant places. Thus, they lost their pastures which they 
were using for generations. In many villages very little area was left for 
grazing outside the reserved forests particularly after the 1911-17 forest 
settlement. The entire exercise of the settlement of rights was a painful 
experience for the hill people. 

Grazing was to be carried on under several restrictions. There was a 
mandatory provision that cattle were to be accompanied by a herdsman 
whose age was to be not less than 16 years and was to carry grazing passes. 
He was made liable for any infringement of rules. In the hills where 
children were usually sent with cattle into forests it was deeply resented. 
Several restrictions were imposed on lopping of trees. Many species were 
not allowed to be lopped. These restrictions were based on the assumption 
that lopping ‘harms’ trees although there was no conclusive evidence to 
prove this. Recent studies show that people carefully lop trees without 
harming them.™ The overall purpose, it seems, was to exclude cattle, 
strengthen control and generate revenue. In this direction it was even 
contemplated to completely exclude cattle from forests by replacing grazing 
by grass-cutting. However, keeping in view its impracticability and possibility 
of mass resistance the idea was dropped. 

The new forest regime was most harsh on the nomadic communities 
because the colonial state had a marked prejudice against them. Thus, the 
Gujar and the Bhotiya were subjected to strict regulations. The shortage of 
pastures and curbing of their movements by the state perhaps compelled 
Gujars to enter the Uttar Pradesh hills. In the winter they grazed their 
cattle in the Tarai and in the summer they moved to the highland pastures. 
This was a strategy to use both pastures and also give them time to 
regenerate. They also moved to the hills because the hot weather of the 
Tarai did not suit their cattle. However, since only a few Gujars were 
allowed to migrate to the hills, the rest were left in the Tarai where their 
cattle perished in large numbers. Both in the Tarai and in the hills Gujars 
were subjected to various regulations. There were detailed lopping regula- 
tions. And they were to pay a heavy grazing fee. Those who were allowed 


™ Moench, “Turf” and Forest Management’. 
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significance. As Chatterton wrote, ‘Nearly all the so-called improvements 
have been tried in Madura, and the fact that [the Sourashtras] have 
rejected most of them may be taken . . . as evidence of their unsuitability ` 
to Indian conditions’.” 

The innovations that were accepted were consistent with production in 
households. In fact, the only attempt to build a modern factory failed 
partly because of the stability of the family firm. This Sourashtra enterprise 
of some historical importance is the Minakshi Weaving Factory, the first 
handloom factory in Madurai, set up c. 1906-07. ‘Modern looms were 
installed, experienced weavers were employed and factory rules and regu- 
lations were imposed."* The factory closed during the war, evidently killed 
by the great shortage of dyes and yarn. But even without the war, it had to 
face a persistent problem of finding and retaining good workers at factory 
wages and discipline. Many of these were Sourashtras who could earn just 
as well by remaining a family firm. If this were true of weaving, in dyeing 
and tie-dye work, wage labour was on the increase. This sector seemed to 
employ both the surplus time of family labour, and surplus labour of the 
community. Descriptions suggest that the dye-house workers were, or 
became, a rather distinct class of people from the weavers. Dyeing was 
associated with harder physical labour, with factories and wage labour, and 
socially, with alcohol and meat-eating in an otherwise sedate lifestyle.” 

About 1920, half the number of Sourashtras engaged in silks were 
families on contract. However, only weaving was done with family labour. 
On the other hand, a great deal of contract-hiring used to take place in 
dyeing and finishing processes. There are two contemporary surveys of 
earnings.” The productive role of women, and women’s access to their own 
earnings, were noted in both." Saunders estimated the working class income 
at Rs 5-10 per month, Sastry at Rs 15-25, which doubled for a ‘highly 


the present century. The machinery to disseminate information were inadequate, but even 
where information did spread, there were countless cases of rejection and reversion. In 
official discourse these examples were usually seen as unreasonable. Some of these cases and 
the economic conditions for acceptance and rejection of new tools and processes, have been 
examined in my ‘Acceptance of Innovations in Early 20th Century Indian Weaving’, seminar 
on ‘Cloth, the Artisans and the World Economy’, Dartmouth College, April 1993. 

?' Cited by Thurston, Tribes and Castes, ‘Patnulkaran’. See also on new devices, K.R.R. 
Sastry, South Indian Gilds, Madras, 1925, p. 25. 

* Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, p 63. 

? Sastry, ‘Some Figures from a Local Economic Enquiry Conducted at Madura and 
Environs', Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, Calcutta, 1925, Evidence, Part II. p. 300, on 
alcohol, and my fieldwork-notes on non-vegetarianism. Reportedly, the work was too tough 
to be sustained with a vegetarian diet. Sourashtras, except the priests, observe no taboo about 
meat-eating, but are not habitual non-vegetarians. 

* Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’; Sastry, ‘Some Figures’. 

* Among many examples of access, the following is rather striking. I.R. Dave reports that 
many Sourashtra women worked for wages in fairly skilled textile processing, and not only 
were they not obliged to give accounts to their husbands, but they even ‘lent’ their husbands 
money with interest, The Saurashtrians of South India, Rajkot, 1976, p. 53. 
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efficient’ weaver. The first-half of the decade was a prosperous one, so a 
rise in earnings is possible. Both record the existence of a moderate savings 
which went into ‘chit’ funds.“ Thrift, indeed, was a part of the Sourashtra 
image in the city.” The savings of an average Sourashtra went into bride- 
price, ornaments and property. Most Sourashtras tended to own houses. 
Significantly, an unvarying item of expenditure in family budgets was 
education, and the share of this item increased with the level of income. 
For the ‘efficient’ weaver in Sastry’s sample, it was as much as a quarter. 
Next to this class, were perhaps two to three thousand persons, or 10-15 
per cent of the total number, engaged in small trade and undercontracting 
of various sorts, some were yarn sellers, some sold jari, some were brokers 
who purchased cloth from villages and sold them to bigger merchants, and 
many were regular agents of the merchants. In 1920, the average monthly 
income of such families was three to five times that of a weaver. At the 
other end were 10-20 merchant families who earned ten to twelve times the 
income of poorer families. 

In the interwar period the textile industry grew, but at the same time 
both capital and labour diversified. At the end of the First World War, a 
period of furious trading and a few crashes amidst many booms, the 
Madurai Sourashtras had a noticeable number of families who were in 
businesses unconnected with handlooms. They included ‘extensive land 
owners’ and owners of urban property, merchants, one rice miller, owners 
of smaller hulling mills and proprietors of a medium-sized spinning mill. 
The jari trade experienced a turbulence of its own, which might have 
contributed to relocation of capital. Until the war, Sourashtras controlled a 
large part of the imported jari trade, but after the war the European 
managing agencies dominated the trade.“ The dye-house boom being 


9 Saunders, 'Sourashtra Community’, pp. 107-09. 

? An old episode of Sourashtra accumulation involves a stretch of prime property near the 
palace in Madurai. This stretch housed the Parayians in the employ of the court in a remote 
period, but the proverbially profligate ‘Panah’ mortgaged his plot for the sake of colourful 
clothes and feasts, while the diligent Sourashtras *work[ed] hard, save[d] their money, and 
invested it in lands and better houses’. In course of time, the area changed ownership 
completely. Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 18. 

* Earlier, most of the imported jari came as postal consignments, but after the war, the 
trade preferred sole-agency contracts with European firms. The exact antecedents of this shift 
are not clear, but a surge of speculation during the war might have contributed to it. Smuggled 
jari further affected the Indian trade in Madurai area. Sourashtra control on jari trade 
declined immediately after the war, but possibly revived m the 1930s, or retained a substantial 
hold. See, on various aspects of this shift in control, the following sources on jan, W.S. 
Hadaway, Monograph on Tinsel and Wire in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1909, p. 3; V.N. 
Mehta, Gilt Wire and Tinsel Industry, Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour No. 25, 
Bombay, March 1922, p. 24; Indian Tariff Board, Evidence Recorded during Enquiry Regard- 
ing Gold Thread Industry, Calcutta, 1931, evidence of E.G. Cornet, probably importer based 
in Pondicherry, p. 75; and Venkatraman, "The Handloom Industry in South India', p. 180. 
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almost contemporary, it is not unlikely that capital shifted from jari trade 
into dyeing. Shortly after the Depression, there was also a pioneering 
venture in mechanised jari manufacture in Madurai. In other cities, Soura- 
shtras owned hotels and coffee shops. They dominated local politics.“ The 
famous Walajahpet carpet industry, decaying in the first decade of this 
century, revived in the interwar period owing to the many-sided innovations 
of a Sourashtra factor.” 

Many ordinary weavers on the other hand moved into other artisanal 
activities. They became masons, bricklayers, tile-makers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, drivers, jewel smiths. The middle class consisted mainly of 
brokers and commission agents when Saunders wrote. But processes were 
underway which would change that. Fifty years later, the Sourashtra middle 
class included doctors, pleaders, engineers, photographers, priests, gold- 
smiths, astrologers and teachers." 

In the interwar period, thus, there were two tendencies: accumulation, 
and diversification by capital as well as labour. How were these connected? 
My hypothesis is that the connection was helped by the tendency towards 
collective unity, which found expression, among others, in investment in 
education. 


*Community' 


The period between 1880 and 1920 witnessed not only the economic 
transition described above, but also the most significant attempts to con- 
sciously recreate a Sourashtra identity. Linguistic-literary movements, and 
institutions associated with identity formation and assertion of common 
identity had their origin in these decades. This was the period of Sourashtra 
‘renaissance’ as it were, in the limited double sense of revitalisation of 
language and reinterpretation of tradition. But unlike the more famous 
Bengalis, Sourashtras were an industrial (and industrious) community, and 
their economic and cultural aspirations might have been related. The three 
key elements in this movement were language, religion and social support. 
The sense of a collective spilled over into the economic sphere, as we shall 
see. 

Before we go to what was possibly new or instrumental in this movement, 
we need to have a notion of the past that was involved. Sourashtras have an 
extraordinarily strong sense of their own history. I stress history, as distinct 
from origin. In this history, the predominant elements are alienness, anti- 
quity and access to patronage. They are the descendants of silk weavers 
who lived and served prominent Hindu regimes, and moved from western 


* S Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, pp. 18, 26. 
* Census of India, 1961 (Vol IX, Madras, Part VII-A-VII), Druggets and Carpets of 
Wallajahpet, Madras, 1965, pp 3-4 
* Dave, Saurashtrians. 
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India to Madurai ruled by the Nayakas in a series of journeys, the earliest 
of which took place many centuries ago. The indisputable evidence of 
migration and multiple settlements in the Deccan is the Sourashtra dialect, 
which carries traces of Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada, Telugu and Tamil. 
Several social and religious customs also indicate their alien origin in Tamil 
Nadu, for example, costume styles until the middle of this century. 

Stories exist to specify the places of settlement. The most famous of allis 
a migration fable ritually recited as part of the betrothal proceedings in 
Sourashtra marriages. This fable, the bhoguluvas (or baulas in corrupt 
form), suggests ‘Sorath’, Devagiri and Vijayanagar as three of the settle- 
ments prior to migration to the Tamil country. It is not clear where Sorath 
is located. According to one author, it is Girnar in Saurashtra. But there is 
controversy over whether the Sourashtra dialect originated in Gujarati or 
Marathi." In general, it is hard to verify with independent historical 
evidence exactly where and when Sourashtra ancestors lived before 
coming to Vijayanagar around the fifteenth century, and why they 
migrated. The baulas fable, nevertheless, has been somewhat passively 
absorbed in modern historians’ speculátions to recreate a reason and date 
for migration. The common theme here is the progress of Muslim power 
from north India southward, and an implied threat to religion. This theme 
is disputable on several grounds: direct factual corroboration is absent and 
the reality of the conversion threat is not generally established. More 
plausibly, violent changes of regime meant economic disruption, whether 
in market or in patronage. The story of a religious nemesis and rebirth can 
equally well be read as a later assertion of Brahmanhood, as we shall see.” 
In any case, a unique history and dialect were constitutive elements in 
Sourashtra identity as it unfolded in more recent times. 

Printed literature in the Sourashtra language seems to have begun in the 
1880s with a series of school texts written by Sanskrit scholars. Randle 
attributes the genesis of these publications to ‘the community's fear that 
their mother tongue might fall into disuse, and of their leaders' determination 
that this should not happen', a fear expressed in the introduction to some 
of the more prominent of the later works.? Among these notable later 
works were a lyrical Ramayana and a grammar, both printed in 1905, and 
authored by ‘founders’ of Sourashtra literature. In the first half of the 
twentieth century, 40 Sourashtran publications were registered in the 
Madras Quarterly Catalogue. Despite these works, neither literature, nor 
the script, has had the kind of mass usage and survival that the dialect has. 


4 Dave, Saurashtrians; H.N. Randle, The Saurashtrans of South India, Madura, 1949. 

* A more detailed account of this history will appear in Douglas Haynes and Tirthankar 
Roy, ‘Conceiving Mobility: Migration of Handloom Weavers in Precolonial and Colomal 
India’, under preparation. 

* Randle, The Saurashtrans, p. 13. The script in which Sourashtran works were written 
were partly a ‘Sourashtran’ script, partly Devanagari, but increasingly Tamil. 
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Sourashtra literature remains, relative to Tamil printed literature, more a 
symbol, which fact itself underlines the sense of purpose with which the 
literary movement arose in the first place. 

The religious life of the Sourashtras in this period carried a contradiction. 
Historically, Brahmans have been unsure of the status of Sourashtras. 
‘Sourashtra’ (or ‘Pattunulkarar’, silk-weaver) is a new jati. In 1868, the 
Madura Manual followed others in the city to call them ‘foreigners . . . of 
very low caste’. Against this, the Sourashtras themselves claimed Brah- 
manhood, and maintained an intensely devout regime. Here is a rather 
unusual remaking of tradition. It was 'sanskritisation' in an extreme form, 
more like a seizure of Brahmanhood. Sourashtras had made this claim 
before. What was new in the late-nineteenth century was greater intensity, 
greater visibility to outsiders and its role in contemporary social movements. 
The element of defiance is not unique. A certain combination of skilled 
artisanship, patronage, competitiveness, immigrant origin have in other 
instances produced an assertive refusal to give precedence to Brahmans.” 
But appropriation of Brahmanhood is neither common nor easy, as it 
needs to be backed by literacy and by sustained economic might. The 
Sourashtra sanskritisation had the following unique features. Their back- 
ground made status a genuinely controversial issue, caste was liable to be 
erased and recreated in the case of distant migrants. Further, the issue was 
one on which Sourashtras scored moderate political victory. It involved 
the government on several occasions between the early eighteenth and 
early twentieth century. On the most famous of these, the Sourashtras’ 
right to Brahmanic rituals was challenged by local priests, but upheld by 
Queen Mangammal (1689—1704).* Finally, Brahmanhood was backed in 


3 Nelson, The Madura Country, p. 87. 

2 A major recent study has analysed this propensity among the Visvakarmas of Karnataka. 
The analysis bas three core arguments: manufacturers have no fixed point of reference in the 
varna theory; striving for respectability thus tends to take the form of claims upon Brahman- 
hood or Kshatriya status; and which model of respectability is chosen with what success 
depends on the position of the seller in the marketplace. See Jan Brouwer, The Makers of the 
World: Caste, Craft and Mind of South Indian Artisans, Delhi, 1995, Part One. For a selection 
of examples of such claims from southern and western India, see Vijaya Ramaswamy, 
*Artisans in Vijayanagar Society', Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XXII, 
No. 4, October-December 1985, pp. 438-39; Nelson, The Madura Country, pp. 70-72, on 
metal craftsmen from Madura; Census of India, 1901, Madras, Vol. I (Report), p. 14, on 
Devangas of Nellore; and ‘Devang’ in R.E. Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay Presi- 
dency, Bombay, 1922, p. 302, on the Koshtis of Poona With silk weavers, there is an 
apparent association between claim to Brahmanhood, and the making of ritual (Brahmanic) 
clothing Counterpart status claims appear among Muslim silk weavers of northern India, sec 
Gyanendra Pandey, ‘The Bigoted Julaha’ in The Construction of Communalism in Colonial 
North India, Delhi, 1991 

*? In 1921 Census, the Sourashtras entered themselves as 'Sourashtra Brahmans', a fact 
suggestive of an official reluctance to register them as ‘Brahmans’. This reluctance found 
expression in a 1920 press communique from the Government of Madras, and in some 
statements by bureaucrats. Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, pp. 23-24. 
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this case not only with economic might, more remarkably with literacy, as 
we shall see. : 

Brahmanhood was desired with'a fervour which cannot be understood in 
terms of social success.“ After all, the controversy over the claim could not 
be settled in a social sense. The local Brahmans conceded a few battles, but 
not the war. Their resistance ended, not in compromise, but a kind of 
divide between the conduct of mainstream religion and Sourashtra priest- 
hood. Sourashtras were not acceptable priests to non-Sourashtras, nor 
admissible as priests in the Meenakshi temple, though many were trustees. 
Brahmans did not concede the heart of equality: marriage and dining. 
For many others, the Sourashtra claim was unlikely to matter in a business 
town, removed from the agrarian order where hierarchy might mean real 
inequality. 

Claim to status, however, can serve economic ends. There are different 
ways it might do so. One has been discussed by Douglas Haynes in the 
context of Gujarati Banias, a connection between two types of reputation, 
social conduct and economic conduct.* The reputation effect in the eyes of 
others might not have been such an important force for the Sourashtras, 
who were not really merchants or bankers by caste. Moreover, their 
transactions were intra-community in the main. In their case, it seems 
possible to see in status-claim an inwardly-directed message, one that 
cemented the collectivity which operated behind economic success. Brah- 
manhood did carry several messages for a Sourashtra alone: of being a 
Hindu, denial of inferiority in the local society, alienness and absence of 
hierarchy within. They have their own temple, their own organisation to 
conduct religious matters, their own distinctive rituals and their own priests 
perform these rituals. This whole apparatus rejects the mainstream Brah- 
mans as earnestly as the latter did the Sourashtras' claim to equality. Being 
literate above the average, the Sourashtras could develop their own system 
of religious instruction. The temple, the rituals, the trusts—the same 
principle of exclusive unity work here as in a guild.” 

The most concrete way Brahmanic values seem to have influenced the 
economic future of the Sourashtras is via an accent on literacy.* At the 
turn of the century, education, technical training and cooperation were 
important public issues. But action often petered out beyond demands on 


* The visible signs of Brahmanhood were names, dresses, and rituals. 

55 Rhetoric and Ritual in Colonial India: The Shaping of a Public Culture in Surat City, 
1852-1928, Berkeley, 1991, p. 244. 

** All four elements remain uppermost even today in any conversation with a Sourashtra 
about the community. 

? It must be noted that in the changed political circumstances of post-independence Tamil 
Nadu, the claim is no longer pushed, and has lost its sense of purpose. In fact, the Sourashtras 
now demand backward status. 

* The Sourashtra Sabha's statement on free education cited in Saunders, ‘Sourashtra 
Community’, p. 57. 
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to migrate to the hills were to follow specific routes and to halt in prescribed 
places. They were given only limited freedom to graze on their routes. 
They were frequently troubled by the forest officials. Consequently, a 
trend towards sedentarisation began among them. 

Bhotiyas were also subjected to various regulations. Their routes and 
halting places were specified. The large distance prescribed between halting 
places strained their cattle. This constituted their main grievance against 
the new forest regime. Along their routes they had to follow various 
grazing and lopping rules. And above all they had to pay heavy taxes. They 
frequently complained against the forest regulations. The new forest regime 
restricted their freedom of movements and thereby adversely affected their 
trade. The trade also declined because of the easy availability of the trade 
items through new communication channels and the discovery of new 
substitutes for various trade items; e.g., borax. Consequently, a trend 
towards sedentarisation also started among the Bhotiya. 

Thus, what the new forest regime meant for cattle rearing? Closing large 
areas for grazing, denying grazing rights to many and allowing only limited 
cattle to graze in the reserved forests compelled villagers to rely on pastures 
around villages. The result was increased pressure on the village pastures. 
Lopping restrictions further contributed to the pressure. The pressure 
became acute in the areas where the seasonal vertical migrations became 
difficult due to the exclusion of kharaks from the reserved forests. Gujars 
and Bhotiyas were also compelled to graze in the limited areas. Thus, while 
large forest areas were reserved for commercial exploitation, increasing 
cattle population was made dependent for grazing on shrinking pastures 
thereby starting the process of ecological degradation. If the area that met 
grazing requirements would have been scattered widely, the possibility of 
overuse would have been decreased. The shrinkage of pastures led to 
inter-village rivalry on control over commons. Since cattle rearing was an 
important component of the subsistence economy in the hills the issue of 
grazing came to occupy the centre stage of local politics." The lack of 
pastures remained the most serious grievance of the people against the new 
forest regime™ and contributed significantly to the outbreak of the 1921-22 
forest agitation.” 


55 The local newspapers frequently raised the issue of grazing and linked it with the broder 
issues of local subsistence economy and argued that it constituted one of the serious grievances 
against British rule. For instance, see the following issues of Garhwali: July, 1909; February, 
March, April, 1910; August 1912. I have already discussed that the local representatives 
raised grazing-related issues in the legislative bodies. One of the leading local politicians, who 
later became a prominent Congress leader and head of the provincial government, wrote a 
book on forest problems of the region. See Pant, Forest Problems of Kumaun. 

1% Many complaints to KFGC were related to lack of pastures. See RKFGC in June 1922A, 
progs 19-24, Agri. Rev. Comm. (Forest), National Archives of India New Delhi. 

7" Dangwal, ‘Colonial Forestry and Agrarian Transformation’, Chapter 2, pp. 14-40; 
Guha, Unquiet Woods. 
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“There is in the ancient and sacred city of Madura a large community of 
ambitious and progressive people—called the Sourashtras." This opening 
sentence, from a valuable unpublished document written in the 1920s, 
refers to a business community relatively unfamiliar to historians of enter- 
prise in South Asia. Sourashtras were originally artisans, and their presence in 
Madurai illustrates a bond between the court, the temple arid skilled 
artisans, of which there are other examples from India. While many 
artisans are believed to have been marginalised in the new commerce and 
industry of the colonial period, the Sourashtras strengthened ties with the 
new economy. They remained ‘industrial to the very core’, diversified, 
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became entrepreneurial, moved into trade and capitalist production, and 
became economically more differentiated than before. They had come to 
Madurai from far away, in a phased migration that spanned several cen- 
turies. Surviving traces of that migration (in their language, for example) 
and the constantly recreated memory of the migration were among several 
ingredients in a sense of separateness from the local society, and a sense of 
unity amongst themselves. In different ways, both traits have been shared 
by other entrepreneurial groups in South Asia. 

The example of the Sourashtras bears upon themes in the economic 
history of the region in the colonial period. In particular, the example of 
any upwardly mobile artisan community or caste questions enduring stereo- 
types in Indian business history. Business history in India has developed 
primarily as biographies of early mill-owners, many of whom came from 
well-known mercantile-financial communities. The discipline has concerned 
itself with origins of entrepreneurship in large-scale industry, and has left 
the small-scale industry more or less alone. Such a focus on one type of 
agents needs to be justified with an assumption that all other types of 
agents, such as farmers or artisans, were incapable of becoming industrial 
capitalists. Thus, according to D.R. Gadgil, artisans were too poor, too 
specialised, and occupationally too immobile to become capitalists. Instead, 
they were in ‘permanent economic subordination’ to merchants, whereas 
‘business’ originated in mercantile-financial capital.’ Decades later, a sur- 
vey which can be taken as state-of-the-art reiterates that long distance 
trade and artisanal production were ‘distinct . . . agglomerations’. The 
former was the world of the ‘bazaar’, driven by the profit motive and 
peopled by the Bania and the Shroff. The latter was a ‘subsistence economy’ 
which had little to do with either production credit or trade.‘ 

Evidence, however, is accumulating against such native dualism. In 
1991, 70 per cent of industrial employment was located in unregistered 
establishments. In recent times, industries growing the most rapidly in 
employment have been the unregistered factories.) Business history remains 


3 Ongins of the Modern Indian Business Class: An Interim Report, mimeograph, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1959, p. 16. Gadgil, however, was aware that this is a very 
speculative stance given the scarcity of research on the artisan, p. 22. The research he initiated 
at the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics derived from that awareness. - 

4 Introduction’ in Rajat K. Ray, ed., Entrepreneurship and Industry in India, 1800-1947, 
Delhi, 1994, p. 12. 

5 This is a well-known finding evident from a combination of two sets of data on industnal 
employment, censuses and the Labour Bureau. See, for a recent survey of the subject, K.V. 
Ramaswamy, ‘Small-Scale Manufacturing Industries: Some Aspects of Size, Growth and 
Structure’, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XXIX, No. 9, 26 February, 1994. It has been 
suggested that the higher growth of employment in small-scale factories is a tendency that 
goes back to the interwar period, though in a subdued form; see Tirthankar Roy, "The Pattern 
of Industrial Growth in Interwar India’, Journal of Indian School of Political Economy, Vol. 
6, No. 3, July 1994. 
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silent on the antecedents of this structure and this growth. In the densely 
industrialised towns in western and southern India where a large part of 
this growth has been happening, entrepreneurship is frequently found to 
have agrarian and artisanal origin, in most cases consolidating itself from 
the interwar period.‘ Clearly, business history needs to recognise that 
modern opportunities and traditional agents connected systematically, and 
on a quite extensive scale. Many traditional actors like farmers and artisans 
‘modernised’, in the sense of having successfully adapted to the risks and 
profit opportunities created in the colonial period. The result was the 
emergence of a capitalism which represents one among several roots of 
today’s small-scale industry. It is not being suggested that the process by 
which artisans or farmers become owners of factories or trading firms, and 
the process by which merchants become mill-owners are identical. There 
are important differences, of which two need to be mentioned. First, for a 
number of reasons, artisan-capitalists and merchant-turned-industrialists 
tend to differ in scale, motivation, strategy and capability in relation to 
industrial investments. Second, since artisan groups start with poorer access 
to capital than mercantile-financial groups, capitalist development in the 
former case usually implies increasing inequality and differentiation within 
the group. But these differences in entrepreneurial experience can be 
discussed only by including the former types of entrepreneurs in the main 
narrative of business history, and not by treating them as non-existent. 

There is a threefold agenda implied in the foregoing argument: to 
illustrate how artisanal production-enabled accumulation, to define the 
type ‘artisan-capitalist’, and to illustrate how capitalist development gener- 
ates inequality in particular instances. The present paper addresses this 
agenda with the example of the Sourashtras of Madurai. To these three 
tasks, a few more, typically addressed in the context of Indian business 
communities, may be added. Like many such communities, Sourashtras 
appear simultaneously as a cohesive cultural unit and as a ‘business com- 
bine’ of some sort. That there is a relationship between ‘community’ and 
. enterprise, in their case as in that of others, is impossible to ignore. But 
what was this relationship? How was community constituted? How might 
community matter in economic transactions, prosperity or growth?’ 

The paper relies on two types of sources: published and unpublished 
documents, and conversations with community representatives and scholars 


* Well-known examples of agrarian capital in industry include the ‘Kammavar Naidus’ and 
Gounders of Kengunad, Anavil Brahmans in south Gujarat, Mahishyas of Howrah, etc. Fora 
review of recent writings on the ‘rural capitalist’, simultaneously rich farmer and small-scale 
industrialist, see Mario Rutten, Farms and Factories, Delhi, 1995, pp. 41-50. The concluding 
section will refer to studies on artisan—capitalists. 

7 In this article I use the word ‘community’ both in its everyday sense, a relatively homo- 
geneous linguistic-cultural group, and in a more analytical sense, as recreated identity or 
organisation. These latter concepts will be explained in relevant contexts. 
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in Madurai during October 1996. The latter were organised as discussions 
oriented to specific questions regarding the contemporary economy and 
society of the Sourashtras, and in some cases, their recent history. The 
results of these conversations will be referred to as ‘fieldwork-notes’. The 
argument developed in this article is that handloom weaving and textile 
trade formed the springboard for growth of enterprise in Madurai town, 
led by the Sourashtras as merchants, factors, innovators, and as skilled 
labourers. On this point, the Sourashtra experience has similarities with 
that of some other artisan-textile towns. One major aspect where it differed 
was the extent and the manner in which private profits were invested in 
common assets, especially education. To understand both economic and 
social change in this case, one needs td have a notion of ‘community’ as an 
identity and as an organisation, which enabled guild-like control on industry, 
inspired common expenditures and perhaps made literacy a virtuous 
collective attribute. 

The first section develops a contemporary sketch of the area and the 
people. The second describes the main economic changes in the last ' 
hundred years. The third illustrates the point that the notion of a ‘community’ 
clarifies the recent history of these people. The concluding section returns 
to two historiographic concerns (2) how community or collectives matter in 
entrepreneurial history, and (b) how ‘the artisan-capitalis compares or 
contrasts with the types business history has been familiar with. 


The Area and the People 


Madurai, the second city of Tamil Nadu, is famous for its textiles and the 
seventeenth century Meenakshi temple, constructed during the rule of the 
Nayakas. Madurai district is relatively developed in commercial agriculture. 
It is also more urbanised (45 per cent population urban, against 34 for 
Tamil Nadu) and has a literacy rate above the state average in 1991. A 
quarter of its urban employment is engaged in industry, somewhat less 
than the state average. On the other hand, the share of employment of 
services is higher in Madurai, consistent with its reputation as a centre of 
commerce and tourism. Seventy-five per cent of industrial employment is 
urban in Madurai district (55 for the state), and 87 per cent involves wage 
labour (75 for state). Textile production and trade account for much of this 
employment in Madurai town. Within textiles, handloom cloth has a singularly 
dominant presence in the retail trade. A typical north, Indian family's 
sightseeing in the town might consist of a morning spent at the temple and 
the palace ruins, but a long afternoon spent in a sari shop. The reason is 
Madurai's reputation in the production of high quality silk and cotton saris. 

The prosperity of handloom weaving, and that of Madurai town, have 
been closely connected. This is evident in population statistics. The popu- 
lation of the town grew from 51,000 in 1871 to 1,39,000 in 1921, 4,25,000 in 
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1961, and 10,00,000 in 1991 (9,00,000 in Madurai municipality). The 
number of looms at work was about 2,000 in 1897 (a likely under- 
estimate), 3,500 in 1920, 10,000 in 1929, possibly somewhat lower in 1940, 
but steadily in expansion thereafter, to become about 50,000 today. Avail- 
able data on the post-independence period suggest that weaving grew in 
Madurai at a much faster rate than it did in Tamil Nadu state.* Over this 
long period, the economic base of the town diversified considerably within 
and out of textiles. But employment in traditional cloths kept pace with the 
general growth in labour force and population. 

So did the presence of Sourashtras, the single largest community in the 
town, and traditionally artisans-cum-merchants dealing in handloom cloth. 
They are bilingual, speak Tamil and an Indo-Aryan language designated in 
older English sources as 'Patnuli' and in newer ones as 'Saurashtra', have 
distinct anthropomorphic features and practice some distinct customs, 
though the latter has been in decline. There is no formal hierarchy or 
endogamous division among them, but territory and class have introduced 
an informal differentiation. They are almost entirely urban, engaged in 
urban occupations and can be found in a number of Tamil Nadu towns. 
Their largest concentration occurs in Madurai, where they are the most 
numerous community. In 1891, they numbered 23,000, or a quarter of the 
town population. In 1991, they numbered about 2,00,000 in Madurai 
district. Assuming realistically that nearly all of them were in the town, 
they still form 20 per cent of the town population. Their number in Tamil 
Nadu is half a million, of which over 60 per cent is located in the three 
districts where fine cotton and silk weaving in handlooms are concentrated, 
Madurai, Thanjavur and Salem.” Between 1891 and 1991, their population 
increased from 78,000 to 5,00,000, at an exponential rate of 1.9 per cent 
per annum. In the same period, their number in Madurai town grew at the 
rate of 2.2 per cent. The population of the present territory of India grew at 
the approximate rate of 1.6 per cent, or less. I shall speculate later that the 
above-average growth rate of Sourashtra population may derive from the 
stability of the family as the main unit of production in handloom textiles. 

The economic growth of Madurai and that of the Sourashtras happened 
in a correlated way. As Edgar Thurston observed in 1909, Madurai owed 
its growth in the immediately preceding decades, and its position as the 


* These figures come from F. Nicholson and E Thurston, eds, Gazetteer of South India, 
Madras, c. 1900, ‘Madura District’; J.H. Nelson, The Madura Country: A Manual, Madras, 
1868; Saunders, The Sourashtra Community; K. Bharathan, ‘Handloom Industry in Tamil 
Nadu: A Study of Organisational Structure', Ph.D. dissertation, Madras Institute of Devel- 
opment Studies, 1988; sources cited below Table 3, Ch. 5, in Tirthankar Roy, Artisans and 
Industrialization: Indian Weaving in the Twentieth Century, Delhi, 1993. 

? For a more detailed description, see T Chinnaraj Joseph, 'Saurashtras', in K.S. Singh, 
ed., All Communines, Vol. VI, of the series People of India, Delh:, 1996 

© Sourashtra Community: State Representatives’ Conference (in Tamil), Madurai, 1996, p. 
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second city of Tamil Nadu ‘mainly to the Saurashtra merchants and silk 
weavers, who have now grown into nearly half her population, and who 
have also come to a foremost place among the ranks of her citizens'." A 
large number of Sourashtras today are engaged outside textiles. The new 
avenues that unfolded since Thurston’s time include various types of small- 
scale industry, white-collar jobs, and literate professions. There are few, if 
any, cases of economic regression, the new avenues have rarely been 
unskilled casual labour. In the long run, the community accumulated 
capital and formal skills on a foundation of its ancestral occupation, weav- 
ing. 

The ancestral occupation—handloom textiles—remains the major occu- 
pation of the Sourashtras. In the 1921 census, nearly two-thirds of the 
‘actual workers’ were engaged in their traditional occupation. In 1990, 
surprisingly, about two-thirds are believed to be engaged in textiles.” 
Handloom weaving, along with its descendant powerloom weaving, is an 
important industry in Tamil Nadu for the hereditary weaver castes. A 
certain caste-cloth-territory combination has evolved over time. In this 
scheme, which is fluid in the long run, the Sourashtra specialities are silk 
saris with gold thread borders, and a fine cotton sari with gold thread 
borders, originally tie-dyed on cloth but in recent times usually printed in 
the tie-dyed style. The latter is called chungadi. These require skills, 
notably that of border-weaving, which are best executed on handlooms 
and cannot be easily mechanised. Garment preferences in south India have 
been relatively stable, and within it silks have had a rising demand." In 
these traditional cloths the all-India market seems to be growing. In the 
1990s Indian saris reportedly began to be exported in large quantities to 
greater South Asia, jumping the quota barriers on textiles. Madurai has an 
immense brand equity in handloom silk and fine cotton saris. So, the 
demand for traditional saris shows no tendency to fall, though it remains 
highly seasonal depending upon fairs, festivities, holidays and prospects of 
the unofficial frontier trade. 

However, several other types of apparel and fabrics, whether woven on 
handlooms or on powerlooms, have experienced much greater growth in 
demand since the mid-1980s. These include exportable cloths like furnishing 
fabrics, towels, and non-traditional apparel. In these classes, Sourashtra 
capital is marginal, and Sourashtra labour is almost non-existent. As pre- 
ferences diversified in this period, a relative decline set in in Sourashtra 


n Edgar Thurston, ed., Tribes and Castes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, *Patnulkaran'. 

u "Saunders, "The Sourashtra Community’, pp. 5-7, and fieldwork-notes. We need to 
remember that both are very approximate figures. . 

? K. Nagaraj, S. Janakarajan, D. Jayaraj and B. Harriss-White have discussed the various 
reasons for the accelerated consumption of silk saris in Tamil Nadu in 'Adjustment and 
Development: Agranan Change, Markets and Social Welfare ın South India 1973-1993’, 
Madras Institute of Development Studies, Madras, 1996. 
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enterprise. Many new textile shops in Madurai which keep an assortment 
of clothing and do not specialise, are owned, for example, by Muslim 
merchants from Dindigul. In production too, there has been diversity. 
Powerloom shops have appeared scattered in Madurai suburbs, engaged in 
grey cotton cloth weaving. Sourashtra participation in this enterprise seems 
to be a matter of debate. In one account it is marginal, in another, about 60 
per cent of the town powerlooms are owned by Sourashtras.“ There is no 
. reason to assume the existence of barriers to entry in other kinds of cloth, 
but the sphere where Sourashtras dominate is still the traditional sari. Why 
this caste-cloth correspondence continues will be examined later on. 

According to legend, two reasons contributed to the reputation Madurai 
developed in handloom saris: the skill involved in handling unithread silk 
yarn, and the quality of hand-dyeing. Both skills were Sourashtra ‘secrets’. 
Traces of the former cannot be found any more." But dyeing remained for 
along time a Sourashtra enterprise. Today, Madurai's reputation in dyeing 
still survives. Much local cotton yarn used in handlooms and powerlooms 
are sent here for hand-dyeing. 

The three permanent sites involved in the making of a sari are: the 
weaver's home, the dye-works, and the shop which does retail and whole- 
sale business. These are linked by two sets of actors: merchants who own 

:the shops, have agents in distant towns, and sometimes own the dye-works; 

and under-contractors or ‘master weavers’ who mediate between the 
weavers and the merchants. This latter tier may or may not be differenti- 
ated. This is a classic arrangement in south Indian handlooms. What is 
distinctive in Madurai is the element of social homogeneity of the actors. 
Chungadi is still produced mainly in Sourashtra family workshops, under 
contract from Sourashtra merchants who own shops in the older quarters 
of Madurai town. These shops stock only high-quality saris. About fifty 
years ago, when almost the entire community lived around the palace ruins 
in the centre of the town, the social proximity of trade and production was 
evident in the town's geography as well. Over time, weavers resettled 
themselves in suburban colonies, leaving the old quarters to shops and 
offices. This was, in fact, a policy initiated by the colonial administrators to 
ease density downtown. It was speeded up after independence, by rising 
property prices in the inner city and by special housing schemes meant for 
handloom weavers and implemented by weavers' cooperatives with govern- 
ment money. 

There are signs that the classic three-tier arrangement is in mutation. 
Markets are becoming more distant, and in these distant markets, the main 
actors are rarely Sourashtras. Agents of merchants and shops in Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta come to buy on the spot or contract from south 


^ Both based on fieldwork-notes 
5 Except, reportedly, in Kumbakonam to a small extent. 
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Indian towns. ‘Grey’ chungadis are even sent to Bombay for dyeing or 
printing.' Madurai, after all, is the site of production, and not an entrepot 
in the way Bombay is. Sourashtras are not merchants who engage exten- 
sively in entrepot trade. They are far too tied to producers, to Madurai, 
and far too specialised to do so. 

The Madurai Sourashtras consist of many ordinary working people, a 
literate and mobile middle class and a conspicuous number of wealthy 
capitalists. The main working-class occupation is still handloom weaving in 
Madurai. In the absence of better data, it may be assumed that 80 to 90 per 
cent of the Sourashtras engaged in textiles belong to the working class, 
defined here as actual operators of the handloom. Such people have a few 
well-defined characteristics. First, the actual weaver invariably works at 
home with the help of family labour. In these families, nearly all adult 
males and, according to a recent estimate, 80 per cent of the women and 65 
per cent of children work at home." The household is the core unit of 
work. A few factories are known to exist, but they are not conspicuous. In 
Sourashtra weaving localities, there is a certain amount of sharing of 
surplus capacity or labour, but almost no hiring in or out. Second, the 
family works on stable putting-out contracts with Sourashtra merchants. 
The steadiness of contractual terms gives this relationship an aspect of 
wage employment, which is the reason why the working-class member is 
called a ‘cooly’. Third, the average family is not rich, but nor is it ‘poor’ in 
the way the term would be understood in north India. Degrading poverty 
and the features that usually go with it—casual labour, agricultural labour, 
subsistence wage, total lack of schooling—are entirely exceptional among 
Sourashtras. There are no proper income estimates of the weaving family. 
In terms of assets, it is usual for the weavers to own their dwelling place, 
usually a one-storey tiled house, a television, a bicycle and rudimentary 
furniture. ' 

These assets, however, typically belong to the family, and not to any 
individual member. The dwelling place is usually shared between gener- 
ations. The average household has several adult males—brothers stick 
together—and several looms. Family income and the number of adult 


LI 


‘© Based on fieldwork-notes. 

‘7 ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 7 The pnmacy of the family is apparently contradicted by the 
1991 census figures which suggest a rather small proportion of workers in Madurai town 
engaged in ‘household industry’. This seems to arise because the families work on contract, 
and invariably describe themselves as wage-earners. 

18 The term ‘cooly’ is widely used in south Indian weaving, but its meaning 1s equally 
variable. At one end, it can refer to families on contract, as in the Madurai casc. At the other, 
it refers to loomless, non-hereditary, possibly lower caste, immigrant workers, the true 
proletanat, e.g., Census of India, 1961 (Vol. IX, Madras, Part VII-A-1), Silk Weaving of 
Kanchipuram, Madras, 1964, p. 29. 
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males are positively correlated.? It is not surprising that the population 
growth in the community seems to exceed, as we have suggested earlier, 
the notion of an average. Given this profile, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that demography imposes a constraint upon the economic 
mobility and asset-ownership of the individual weaver. One escape route is 
education, which has worked very well, as we shall see, in a segment of the 
population. But working-class children, while they do go to school, rarely 
continue beyond primary level.” Thus, the incidence of occupational ‘ 
mobility for the working-class individual has been reported in my fieldwork 
to be small, even though the family continues at a reasonable level of 
comfort. Low occupational mobility is attributed by the weavers themselves 
to a mix between a preference for tradition, and the handicap that inade- 
quate formal education imposes. My fieldwork-notes did not entirely con- 
firm an image of stasis. It is known that some brothers in a working-class 
family may be employed out of weaving. In one family interviewed, this 
person was a journalist in Madras. But such instances are seemingly rare. 

Interestingly, the avenues of exit from handlooms do not include power- 
looms in a major way. The Sourashtra textile towns do have powerlooms 
and Sourashtra capital in them, but the major powerloom complexes in 
south India are elsewhere, and do not have much Sourashtra capital. This 
point was probed in my fieldwork. It was found, expectedly, that the shift 
from high quality handloom cloth to powerloom involves too violent a 
break with custom, not only in a psychological way, but also in skills, 
employment practices, marketing, contacts and networks and with the 
community's past which carries a brand image in handloom cloth. The 
change in employment practices, or production relations, are noteworthy. 
Powerloom weaving is more mechanical, and the cloth tends to be plainer 
than handloom cloth. The former, therefore, tends to employ workers of 
agrarian background, distant migrants, and train them at shopfloor. The 
shift from handloom to powerloom means, in other words, a break-up of 
the kind of communal mode of production found with the Sourashtras, and 
break-up of the weaving family. Madurai and the Sourashtras do not seem 
ripe for such a violent change. 

Literacy among the Sourashtras has long been above the regional average, 
which is reflected in the existence of a middle class. The composition of the 
middle class owes to two tendencies, mobility from textile to non-textile 
occupations, and mobility within textiles. In both types of changes, growth 


? On the demographic profile of the weaver household, among Sourashtras and in general, 
three sources have been drawn upon: R. Kumaran, ‘A Study of Joint Family among Sourashtras 
Living in Madurai City', M.A. dissertation, American College, Madurai, 1992; fieldwork - 
notes; and the section ‘Large households’ ın Roy, Artisans and Industrialization, Chapter 3. 

? For some data on these aspects, see ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 4. 
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of education and new business opportunities have played important roles. 
The Sourashtras' reputation as textile producers has also mattered in this 
change, as in the case of Sourashtras who work as managers in the mill 
industry of Madurai.” To these tendencies we shall return later. 

Sourashtra ‘capitalists’, that is, those who own factories, trading firms, 
shops, extensive real estate, and are influential in the chambers of com- 
merce, are apparently the most numerous among the capitalists in Madurai 
town. Among Sourashtras, they consist of textile merchants and shop 
owners in the central part of the town. Apart from that, Sourashtra 
enterprise is present in basic metals, engineering, spinning mills, grain 
mills, powerlooms, chemicals, and sporadically in other sectors. The mill 
textile industry and agricultural growth in Madurai district have generated 
a demand for equipments and cast metal machine parts, which some of the 
prominent Sourashtra industrialists today are engaged in making. Manu- 
facture of irrigation pumpsets, the demand for which has seen phenomenal 
growth in the course of the ‘green revolution’ in Tamil Nadu, is the main 
activity of the most famous industrial house today. Several Sourashtra 
firms are engaged in light engineering, which is a sector where southern 
Tamil Nadu has traditionally excelled.” 

Conversations with established industrial families of today lead to a few 
hypotheses on the transition from handloom to general business. The 
family occupation about a hundred years ago tended to be one of the 
following: silk cloth trade, China silk trade, gold thread or jari trade, dye 
house ownership. All of these lines were relatively new in the nineteenth 
century, as we shall see. The generation which made money in these lines 
was diversifying in the interwar period. The history of five families including 
that of the most prominent industrialist in the community, suggests that the 
new areas were agricultural land, rice and oil mills, powerlooms, spinning 
mills, and the making of gold ornaments. By the middle of the twentieth 
century, the younger generation was more or less out of handlooms, but 
retained and reshaped ties with textiles. They were either producers, on 
the border of formal and informal sectors, or suppliers of material to the 
formal mill sector. 

Historical sources, to which we now turn, mark this transition very 
clearly, by showing how wealth was created and occupations diversified in 
this upper ‘one-third’ of the community which today consists of the middle 
class and the entrepreneurs. 


21 In an example studied by G. Karunanithi, one such senior manager in one of the larger 
cotton mills 1n the town created an entire Sourashtra team of staff to help his work, and with 
that 'sincere and hard-working group', initiated a number of successful expansions, Caste and 
Class in Industrial Organisation, Delhi, 1991, p. 73. 

2 See J. Berna, Industrial Entrepreneurship in Madras State, London, 1960. 
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Between the mid-nineteenth century and the late-twentieth century, there 
are points of continuity in Sourashtra society and economy. The first is 
their dominating presence in textiles, both in production and trade. In the 
1860s, as much as in the 1990s, they were not only ‘skilful and industrious 
workmen’, but also ‘themselves retail the cloths which they weave without 
the intervention of [non-Sourashtra] middlemen’.” This was the reason 
why they were sometimes referred to as ‘chettis’ or merchants in the 1860s. 
Second, their specialisation within textiles has been remarkably stable: 
they produce and sell finer count cotton garments and pure silk garments 
with jari border.” For nearly a century, Sourashtras stuck to a few brands, 
so much so that to be a good artisan in these cloths and to be a Sourashtra 
became almost identical. Third, a visible segment among them has been 
upwardly mobile, ‘many of them have become very wealthy'.? Fourth, 
whereas these latter must have been the capitalists, the notion of ‘class’, as 
consciousness or as bargaining group, is conspicuous by its absence in ail 
sources on Sourashtras, old or new. It used to appear to outsiders that the 
‘community’ made cloths and the ‘community’ sold them. The perception 
has not changed today. This is partly due to the continued importance of 
the family firm in production, and the absence of a true proletariat in the 
Madurai industry. But that feature itself indicates another, a certain mutual 
adherence by different ‘classes’ to traditional contracts, along with intra- 
community institutions to settle disputes. This leads to the fifth feature, the 
sense of a secluded collective which has been an inseparable part of any 
description of the Sourashtras, by others, or by themselves. Finally, the 
primacy of the family as the production unit may have sustained growth in 
numbers. 

There are, however, points of discontinuity as well. First, the composition 
of the middle class is different today, and has considerably moved away 
from textiles, as we shall see. Second, while their collective identity has old 
roots, it found organised means of expression from the late-nineteenth 
century onward. This theme will be taken up in the third section. And 
third, as time passed, more specific mention of Sourashtra firms and 
entrepreneurs begins to appear in sources of economic history, at first in 
relation to the textile industry. This is probably because some of the 
avenues of capital accumulation were relatively new. 

Let us examine this trend more closely. In this period of a century, 
between the 1860s and the 1960s, Madurai textiles changed in a number of 


D Nelson, The Madura Country, p. 87. 

?* Nicholson and Thurston, eds, Gazetteer, pp. 224, 247, Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, 
pp. 67-69 for a description in 1920; fieldwork-notes for contemporary situation. 

3 Nelson, The Madura Country, p. 87. 
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ways.” First, Madurai grew as a production centre, as the growth of looms 
and number of Sourashtras suggest. Second, the town became a location 
where major improvements in technical processes involved in handloom 
weaving were taking place in the interwar period. Third, the cloth produced 
in the town improved in value and complexity. For example, average 
counts increased in the interwar period, and the quality of dyeing became a 
source of reputation.” Related to these tendencies was a further change, 
namely, long-distance trade from Madurai expanded. Around 1900, 
Madurai’s commerce was ‘chiefly carried on with the adjacent districts’.* 
In the 1920s, cloths were traded over longer distances. Much of Madurai 
output still went to Madras, Salem, Tanjore, and Kumbakonam. But a lot 
went beyond the Presidency via Madras. Records mention long-distance 
trade in Madurai cloth in pre-colonial times, but there is no way to estimate 
its scale. What is clear is that some of the distant destinations in the 
colonial period and after were new ones: South-east Asia, Ceylon, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, for example.” Long-distance trade in raw 
material also increased. In the 1860s, at least two important raw materials, 
dyes and gold thread were locally made. A small amount of cotton yarn 
might still have been hand-spun around this time. Silk yarn was im- 
ported, but from other regions within India. By 1900, all of these were 
mainly imported via Madras. The use of hand-spun cotton was rapidly in 
decline. China silk replaced the coarser, badly graded and false-weighted 
Bengal silk, French jari replaced costlier native south Indian around 1890s, 
and German dyes replaced, though only partially, vegetable dyestuffs from 
the 1870s. Foreign dyes were far less labour intensive than vegetable dyes. 
All over South Asia they drove out not only the local dyes, but also dyeing 
as a profession. With it went the knowledge of dyeing in organic substances, 
while the knowledge of the new chemicals, now handled by the weavers, 
was yet imperfect. The result was an extensive deskilling in the application 
of colours in handloom cloth.” Madurai escaped this consequence to a 
large extent, and successfully defended the image of the most famous 


** The general processes of which the changes in Madurai were characteristic have been 
studied in Roy, Artisans and Industnaliation. Briefly, these are—extension of long-distance 
trade, concentration of capital, mnovation and quality control, and new production and 
exchange contracts consistent with these tendencies. Most important textile towns in the 
interwar period illustrate the transition. 

? On counts, see Haruka Yanagisawa, ‘The Handloom Industry and its Market-structure: 
The Case of the Madras Presidency in the First Half of the Twentieth Century’, Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XXX No. 1, January-March 1993, p.5 On 
dyeing, see below. 

*% Nicholson and Thurston, eds, Gazetteer, p. 225. 

P Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, pp. 67-69. Contemporary sources on handloom 
market in these locations confirm the penetration of Madurai. 

” Roy, Artisans and Industrialization, Ch. 4 for a general description of this crisis in 
dyeing. 
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colour in south India, the ‘Madura red’. But the process involved an 
institutional change. Large dye-works replaced weavers dyeing small lots 
of yarn in their own homes.” , 

The main avenues of mobility in textiles, therefore, were, cloth trade 
which engaged bigger merchants and an expanding number of brokers and 
agents, silk trade, dye-yards, jari trade, and to some extent the manufac- 
ture of and trade in textile machinery and tools. In this last sphere too, 
important changes had taken place, a shift from outdoor and communal 
street-warping to indoor and individual machine-warping for example. The 
dye-house needed greater physical investment. And traded raw materials 
or cloth meant more putting-out contracts, since input and cloth trades 
were both conducted by Sourashtra merchants, indeed frequently by the 
same person. About 1930, Sourashtras had more or less monopolised the 
textile trade in a city which accounted for about half of Tamil Nadu’s silk 
cloth production.” 

Of these various avenues, dyeing was a peculiarly Madurai enterprise, 
and one intimately connected with the history of the Sourashtras. Madurai 
silk derived its historic reputation mainly from a red dye. The colour red 
has a certain significance. Before mineral dyes arrived, the universal 
material for dyeing blue was indigo. Indigo was abundant and cheap, and 
thus survived the mineral dyes the longest. Red, by contrast, was a rarer and 
more knowledge-intensive dye. It could be produced from a range of 
materials, madder in Punjab, al and safflower in central India, cochineal in 
Bombay, chay-root in Madurai, none as easily available or extractable as 
indigo. The making of each was often a secret, and any one group of dyers 
does not seem to have known how to handle them all. Red, more than blue or 
green, has a close association with silk. Dyeing processes in silk were 
always more careful and more elaborate than in cotton. Silk being an 
expensive and durable cloth, and since colour determined lustre to some 
extent, the colour had to be good and fast. Besides, while in cotton, 
chemical dyes induced the use of mill-dyed yarn, no such option in silk 
existed, and the art of dyeing somewhere close to the loom survived. The 
contact between weaving and dyeing was all the closer in silk, since dyeing 
could not be integrated with raw silk manufacture, which was largely an 
agricultural occupation. 

The main innovation to have occurred in Madurai textiles in recent times 
(c. 1890) involved the red dye. The objective was to reproduce the old 
brownish-red shade with new raw material, that is, more cheaply and more 


?' Contrast the description of dyeing in Nicholson and Thurston, eds, Gazetteer, p. 247, 
when (c. 1900) dyeing was part of family division of labour, with later sources on Madura 
dyeing, such as Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, or N.G. Ranga, The Economics of 
Handlooms, Bombay, 1930. 

* K S. Venkatraman, ‘The Economic Condition of Handloom Weavers', Journal of the 
University of Bombay, 1936-37, p. 180. 
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easily. Mordanting, that is the process of fixing dyes on the thread, was 
done wholly with local materials, mainly ashes of a plant called umiri 
(Salicornia indica). The yarn was mordanted about ten times, washed in 
the running water of the Vaigai, which had some uncertain virtues of its 
own, and dyed twice. The dyeing substance was a mix between German 
alizarine, powdered roots of the plant imburan (chay-root, Oldenlandia 
unbellata), and dried leaves of another local plant.” This recipe was invented 
and popularised by L.K. Thulasiram, the most eminent public figure in the 
community in the recent past." He had observed demonstrations of the 
German firm Badische in Bombay, from which Madurai was to buy its 
chemicals in bulk, and came back to the town to set up a factory. Once the 
technique was found usable, it spread quickly among the community. But 
it needed specialised factories to enable standardisation and economies of 
scale in handling raw material. ‘Red factories’, consequently, mushroomed. 
At least in the beginning, some of them employed women and children of 
families whose males worked as weavers. In any case, factory work was 
better paying than dyeing on contract. Fifteen years from the first experi- 
ment, Chatterton wrote that ‘the suburbs of Madura are now almost 
entirely covered with drying yards’. In 1921, half the Madras Presidency’s 
import of synthetic dyes went to just one town.” 

Innovations were not restricted to dyeing. Around 1900, a Sourashtra 
weaver took a patent for a loom which had a shedding apparatus better 
suited to weave borders. Others quickly adopted the device, though in 
disregard of royalty rights, leading to long suits. The switch from stick- 
warping to pegs and beams happened en masse in Madurai, under the 
initiative of K.L.M. Balaraman. Another leading figure, Varada Iyer, 
redesigned the jacquard for handlooms in the 1940s. Elsewhere, the rejec- 
tion of technologies signified to the outsiders the irrationality and conser- 
vatism of the average weaver.* In Madurai, it held an entirely different 


? Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, pp. 70-71. 

* A bnef biography is in order Thulasiram was born in 1870 of poor parents. Being an 
exceptional student, he found a sponsor in Rev. William Muller, and became the first 
Sourashtra graduate and lawyer. He had a reputation for proficiency in Tamil, argued cases in 
chaste and effective Tamil, and contributed to bibliographical projects. Thulasiram made at 
least two visits to Europe, 1909 and 1919, on technological missions. For 36 years he was a 
member of the town council During this period, Madurai acquired its electricity and sewage 
systems. The most influential voice in the community of his time, he acquired for the poorer 
weavers a legal right to the commons, water for dyeing in this case, and was a key figure in the 
foundation of the Sourashtra Cooperative Bank, the Sourashtra Sabha, the Sourashtra Club, 
and the Sourashtra High School. 

5 Ranga, Economics of Handlooms, describes this sector. After the success, the town 
diversified into block-printing in a small way. The first printing factory was established in 
1920, serving a demand of Muslim women who alone patronized printed saris in the south, 
Thurston, Tribes and Castes, ‘Patnulkaran’, and All India Handicrafts Board. Report on 
Hand Printed Textile Industry in Madurai (Madras), New Delhi, 1964. 

* The context is a number of innovations, including the fly-shuttle slay, which the provincial 
industry departments were trying to introduce to the handloom weaver in the first decades of 
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the government. Sourashtras went much further. During the early decades 
of the twentieth century, organisations were set up and prominent indi- 
viduals spent a great deal of energy and money on schools, colleges and 
technical education. Philanthropy became a virtue. Donations for commun- 
ity welfare were, and still are, made routinely and extensively.” The most 
important institutions built with this common pool were schools. In this 
period, the level of effort was unusual among non-Brahmans, not to 
mention artisan groups. Literacy in this period was rarely seen as enlighten- 
ment in itself, nor could it represent the most obvious instrument of 
mobility for a group which was still basically artisanal. And yet there was 
both effort and purpose in Sourashtra investment in education. A recent 
biography in Tamil of L.K. Thulasiram has him focus his energy on ‘the 
two eyes of society—education and industry’. This union is exceptional, 
and leads me to suggest that the welfare movement was connected with the 
Brahmanhood one, that the former reflected a kind of absorption of 
literacy as a status attribute. : 

Early community effort did involve technical education, but was focused 
on general education.” This began with an upper secondary school at the 
turn of the century, which became the Sourashtra High School and moved 
into its present spacious and impressive premise in 1917. The effort gradu- 
ally included a girls school and three elementary and secondary schools. 
An *Old Boys Association' and a public library came up in the 1920s. The 
schools offered free meals for all students, an idea pioneered here and still 
maintained with apparent pride.* It was much later adopted as Tamil Nadu 
state policy. 

At the end of this decade, literacy was 40 per cent among the males and 
2.5 among females.* In 1951, average literacy among weavers in Madurai 


2 The ‘community feast’ is an early example of philanthropy, Saunders, ‘Sourashtra 
Community’, p. 49. Later, almost all important examples converge on education The 
prominent names include Sankara Narayana Iyer who introduced in 1911 the free meal 
scheme in schools, N.M.R. Subburaman, a councillor and member of the legislative assembly, 
active for 30 years in women’s education, K.L.N. Janaki Ram, leading figure of an important 
business family, who has played a key role in establishment of the Sourashtra College, K.L.N. 
Krishnan, his brother and the prominent industrialist of the community, instrumental in the 
establishment of the Sourashtra Engineering College. 

© In 1897, a petition to the then Governor of Madras, Havelock, by some Sourashtras of 
Madurai resulted in the establishment of the Government Technical Institute in the town, 
basically a school for instruction in weaving and related processes. The Institute was not 
considered a success by the government when the time came, in the 1920s, to impose general 
budget-cuts. But the idea endured, in the writings of Alfred Chatterton for example, who 
popularised the view that training and re-equipment of handloom weavers should be a 
singular priority for provincial governments. 

* Introduced in 1911 for poor children by Sankara Narayana Iyer (1843-1922), with 
government aid. Dependence on aid was dispensed with later, the exact date is not available. 
See Sourashtra Community. 

9 Dave, The Saurashtrians, p. 73. Dave's sources are not clear, but appear to be data 
supplied by the community in Madurai. 
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district was, 81 per cent for men and 58 per cent for women, far above the 
average for the general population (33 per cent and 8 per cent).® The 
averages for weavers in Madras state were 41 per cent and 17 per cent 
respectively. It needs to be noted, however, that literacy was much higher 
among Madurai weavers than among Sourashtras elsewhere. But so was 
the intensity of the social and cultural movements in Madurai. The incidence 
of university education was low among all weaver communities, though the 
Sourashtras led here again. But today Madurai has several general and 
technical colleges functioning with Sourashtra money. 

The organisation which coordinates social affairs is the Sourashtra Sabha. 
Today the Sabha appears relatively marginalised, with only 12,000 members 
out of a population of 2,00,000. The Sabha has suffered controversies and 
lawsuits regarding control, and functions from a dank rat-infested office. 
However, its historical role is considerable. Its two main functions were to 
run schools and manage the temple. The Sabha started in 1895. Its annual 
accounts for 1922 provides a glimpse of its early administration. Over half 
of its income of Rs 60,000 came from three sources, head-taxes, donations, 
and school fees, and nearly all of the Rs 40,000 odd expenditure went into 
maintaining schools and the temple. The net income of the Sabha was a 
magnificent Rs 20,000, or 30 per cent of revenues. Going by these data, the 
average annual expense on a Sourashtra child’s education in 1920 from the 
common pool might have been Rs 5-10. Assuming a poorer family earned 
about Rs 60-120 annually in these years (Saunders’ estimate cited earlier), 
the common pool might account for the bulk of the expenditure on educa- 
tion. The Sabha was not a formal guild, but might on occasions have been 
used for dispute settlements.“ At a more economic level, a cooperative 
yarn purchase society was created in Madurai in the 1920s. It was the only 
consistently profit-making society of its time, had a fund for the ‘common 
good', and was managed by 'enthusiastic Panchayatdars who are intelligent 
and conscious of their part in the common uplift... [T]he feeling of 
communal solidarity is . . . responsible for the success of the society. 

The collective sense was also evident in numerous aspects of regular 
economic transactions. First of all, skill retention and training are described 
by observers in terms that almost depict a formal guild. Indeed, in some of 
these writings, the word ‘guild’ was used.“ And yet, no formal guild 


9 The former figures were from a 5 per cent sample survey, All India Handloom Board, 
Survey of Handloom Industry in Madras State, 1955-56, Bombay, 1959, p. 77. 

*' Saunders mentions this last role, but does not illustrate, ‘Sourashtra Community’, 
p. 65 Seemingly, an important guild-like feature arose from a membership condition: to be 
eligible as a contributing and voting member of the Sabha, one needed to be 2] years, and to 
have completed apprenticeship in weaving. However, whether apprenticeship was formally 
. linked with eligibility, and what difference voting made to economic issues are not very clear. 
‘For more details on the Sourashtra Sabha, see K.R.R. Sastry, South Indian Gilds, pp. 26-27. 

© Venkatraman, ‘Economic Condition’, p. 105. 
* ‘one large and close gild’ in Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 117. Also the title of 
Sastry's book, South Indian Gilds. 
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actually existed. What did exist was a correlation between community and 
skill, and attempts to perpetuate it. The following are two examples, fifty 
years apart. In 1925, 


closest secrecy is maintained in preserving [the Saurashtras’] trade secrets. 
Even in the employment of non-Saurashtra labour in the dyeing process, 
this point is as a rule strictly followed. Only Saurashtra workmen are 
engaged in the steaming process. In fact, wherever an element of 
brainwork is wanted, the Saurashtra maistries alone are wanted;” 


and in 1976, 


there are some trade secrets pertaining to the work of textile printing. 
These secrets are never divulged to any body, particularly a non- 
Saurashtrian. The non-Saurashtri labourers are engaged in textile printing, 
but they are not shown any secret of the trade.* 


The other side of such exclusion was ‘strong esprit de corps’, a constant 
theme in the context of Madurai’s quality of work. It can also be found or 
invoked in other contexts, like the rarity of violent disputes, and diffused 
class formation. The primacy of the family firm and the absence of a 
proletariat cannot be maintained in the long run except as a kind of 
agreement between the merchants and the families not to employ outside 
workers. Indeed, new entry is so difficult that it appears as ‘virtually a 
closed industry so far as the labour force is concerned’, the stated reason 
being the historic association between Sourashtra labour and high quality 
work.” The unity was also seen in matters of trust, ‘[T]hey are very keen to 
stick to truth in their dealings’.” And they ‘seldom borrow from other than 
their castemen’.” Madurai did have Nattukottai Chettiar firms, but in the 
past they were rarely the outlet for ordinary household savings, and small 
loans. A number of Sourashtra ‘benefit funds’ managed small savings and 
loans,” until organised banking made a difference more recently. 

The collective identity that was taking shape in the early twentieth 
century, through old and new elements, had some regressive elements. 
Within the community, in Madurai at least, hierarchy, restrictions on 


© Sastry, South Indian Gilds, p. 26. 

* Dave, The Saurashtrians, p. 52. 

9 J.D.K. Sundar Singh, The Handloom Industry in Madurai City, Madurai, 1981, p. 169. 
Also, ‘in their trade and industry, they employ the persons of their own community’, even 
entertain ‘contemptuous view about being employed by other persons that too in any other 
occupation’, Dave, The Saurashtrians, p. 65. Kumaran, ‘A Study of Joint Family’, also 
mentions this aversion. 

? Dave, The Saurashtrians, p. 41. 

™ Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 116. 

2 Fieldwork-notes. 
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interdining and intermarriage, gender inequality were all milder among the 
Sourashtras than in the world outside. But barriers between themselves 
and other castes had been increasing. Saunders notes a rise in the practice 
of untouchability, the prohibition of widow-remarriage, a fall in the age of 
marriage for girls. He implies a shift from bride-price to dowry as well, all 
during a time when notions of correctness in the wider Indian world were 
proceeding the other way.? One consequence of the 'fastening around 
themselves the shackles of the Brahman caste’ was early marriage. Whether a 
result of this or not, Sourashtras were ‘said to multiply more rapidly than 
the other classes". Indeed, Madurai's tenfold increase in a hundred years 
has been ably supported by Sourashtra fertility rates. 

In conclusion, I return to some of the general questions raised at the 
beginning of this article, and on which the Sourashtra case seems to throw 
some light. I focus on three themes: peculiarities of artisanal capitalism, 
features of the artisan-capitalist, and community as organisation. 


Conclusion 


Contrary to the merchant-artisan opposition which historians of Indian 
enterprise take for granted, Sourashtras were both mercantile and artisanal. 
Many of them were upwardly mobile thanks to long-distance trade in the 
nineteenth century, and new industrial opportunities in the twentieth cen- 
tury. At the end of one hundred years, however, the working class remained 
almost as large as at the beginning. Families accumulated assets, but it is 
hard to say if individual standards of living were much better than before. 
Given that there were many cases of economic mobility in the larger group, 
persistence of low standards cannot be attributed to artisanal status as 
such. I speculate that the peculiar demography of artisanal households 
might have depressed chances of occupational and economic mobility 
among the working class. Above-average population growth, dominance 
of the family as unit of production, persistence of intracommunity employ- 
ment and what seems almost a tacit agreement not to create a proletariat, 
in this view, were causally related. 

Turning to the entrepreneurs, Sourashtra enterprise carries certain 
specific inherited features: traditional sector-orientation, non-corporate 
organisation, own and informal finance, large numbers but small individual 
scale of operation, and a revealed preference to deal with members of the 
same community. I argue that these features can be seen as descriptive of a 
type we may call the ‘artisan-capitalist’, and on whom there exists a small 
but rapidly expanding scholarship.” 


9 Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 27. 

™ Saunders, ‘Sourashtra Community’, p. 109. 

P Two types of works should be distinguished: mainly anthropological with reference to 
economic history, and mainly economic or historical. A selection of the former should include 
Mattison Mines, The Warrior Merchants: Textiles, Trade and Territory in South India, 
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Traditional sector-orientation is a feature that did not usually characterise 
the main mercantile-banking communities. However, some of the other 
features were shared. For example, the relevance of ‘community’ to Indian 
business groups has been stressed time and again, even if, as Helen Lamb 
observed, only as a transitional phenomenon.” From the various uses of 
the term, or similar ones, in South Asian economic history, two senses of 
‘community’ can be distinguished. The first is the Weberian one of caste or 
kinship as part of a system of values adverse to enterprise. This notion has 
been effectively criticised by a number of writers." The second is commun- 
ity as a social organisation which matters to the successful conduct of 
business. Nearly all illustrations of this notion have had two features: 
common social identity of principal and agent, and 'family' as the found- 
ation of common identity.” 


Cambridge, 1984, on Sengundar economy and society; M.L. Reiniche, "The Urban Dynamics 
of Caste: a Case Study of Tamil Nadu' in C.J. Fuller, ed., Caste Today, Delhi, 1996, on 
Sengundars of Tiruchengodu; S. Saberwal, Mobile Men: Limits to Social Change in Urban 
Punjab, New Delhi, 1976, on Ramgarhia Sikhs; Owen M Lynch, The Politics of Untouchabil- 
ity, New York, 1969, on the Jatavs of Agra leather. These studies describe processes of 
identity formation and social mobility, and touch on economic mobility indirectly. A selection 
of the second type of studies should include Y.J. Arturburn, The Loom of Interdependence, 
Delhi, 1982, on Kanchipuram; Geert de Neve, 'Continuity and Change: A Preliminary 
Outline of the Role of Communities and Individuals ın Urban Dynamics’, Madras Institute of 
Development Studies, mimeo, 1996, on Sengundars in Bhavani and Devangas in Kumara- 
palayam; Nagaraj et al., ‘Adjustment and Development’, on Arni silk weaving; Douglas 
Haynes, *Weavers' Capital and the Origins of the Powerlooms: Technological Transformation 
and Structural Change among Handloom Producers in Western India, 1920-1950’, annual 
meeting of the Association of Asian Studies, Washington, 1996, and "The Artisanal Origins of 
Surat's Industrialization', to appear in a volume on social change in India to commemorate 
I.P. Desai; several of Hein Streefkerk's works describing the transformation of carpenters, 
metal-workers and potters into leaders in manufacture of machine-parts and tools, including 
Industrial Transition in Rural India: Artisans, Traders and Tribals in South Gujarat, Bombay, 
1985, and a few others cited in his ‘Gujarati Entrepreneurship: Historical Continuity against 
Changing Perspective', Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XXXII, No. 8, February 22, 
1997. Artisanal origins of Ludhiana's hosiery industry have been discussed in Manjit Singh, 
The Political Economy of Unorganised Industry, New Delhi, 1990, pp. 96-103. 

% «| |. people emerge from traditional business activities into modern business as members of 
a group’, but tend to shed that ‘communalism’ in the course of associating with other groups 
via modern industry and banking, Lamb, ‘The Emergence of an Indian Business Class’, 
mimeograph, 1953, p. 15. 

7 Morris. D. Morris, ‘Values as an Obstacle to Economic Growth in South Asia: An 
Historical Survey’, Journal of Economic History, Vol. 27, No. 4, December 1967; Dwijendra 
Tripathi, ‘Indian Entrepreneurship 1n Historical Perspective: A Re-interpretation’, Economic 
and Political Weekly, Review of Industry and Management, May 1971; Makrand Mehta, 
Indian Merchants and Entrepreneurs in Historical Perspective, Delhi, 1991, Ch. I; and Jack 
Goody, The East in the West, Cambridge, 1996. 

™ On common identity, an example is Shoji Ito, ‘A Note on the “Business Combine” in 
India’, The Developing Economies, Vol. IV, No. 3, September 1966. On family as principle of 
cooperation, * . . . there existed between the family-firm and the trading community of which 
it was a member an informal relationship symbolized by a very strong sense of responsibility 
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Common identity ensured that trust was not betrayed. That is, it avoided 
‘agency costs’ that might appear in the presence of asymmetric information, 
and performed a variety of support functions such as supply of credit, 
easier travel, profit-sharing, apprenticeship, etc.” A closely related sense is 
Nandy’s ‘community’ as ‘entrepreneurial exposure’.” The sense of an 
informal] guild or cartel, or community as instrument for controlling com- 
petition, in Bagchi’s description of Scottish business in Calcutta for example, 
must have been present among the Indian business groups as well, but 
possibly conditioned by time, place and actor." The causal connection 
between ‘community feeling’ and actual cooperation is problematical. In 
older writings, caste or family tended to be seen as inherently cooperative. 
But caste or family does not imply structural or emotional homogeneity. It 
is better perhaps to treat the cooperative community as an innovation, a 
matter of choice and circumstances, as Ito does with the Nattukottai 
Chettiars. The creation of cooperative community, in turn, usually goes 
along with a more general process of identity-formation, of which there are 
many examples.” 

Business history has tended to see in ‘community’ a kind of slowly fading 
relic. But it seems to have strengthened with the Sourashtras, or at least 


for the well-being of one's community fellows and an overt preference for dealing with 
them’, A.F. Brimmer, ‘The Setting of Entrepreneurship in India’, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. LXIX, No. 4, November 1955, p. 557. This role of family or family-firm has 
also been stressed by Helen Lamb, "The Indian Business Communities and the Evolution of 
an Industrialist Class’, Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXVIII No. 2, June 1955, and by Morris D. 
Morris, ‘Modern Business Organisation in India, 1850-1947', Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol. XIV, No. 40, October 6, 1979. ‘Endogamy’ can be a means to link collaboration and 
family, see for example Hanna Papanek, ‘Pakistan’s New Industrialists and Businessmen: 
Focus on the Memons' in Milton Singer, ed., Entrepreneurship and Modernization of Occu- 
pational Cultures in South Asia, Duke University, 1973 

7? Examples of these functions are T. A. Timberg, ‘Three Types of the Marwari Firm’ in 
Ray, ed., Entrepreneurship and Industry, and Mattison Mines, Muslim Merchants, New 
Delhi, 1972. On how 'community' enabled ease of entry and exit, served as a brand name in 
credit market, and simplified dispute settlements among Kallidaikurichy and Nattukottai 
Chettiar bankers, see V. Krishnan, Indigenous Banking in South India, Bombay, 1959, pp. 
12, 35, 65. - 

= Ashish Nandy, ‘Entrepreneunal Cultures and Entrepreneurial Man’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol. VIII, No. 47, Review of Industry and Management, November 24, 
1973. 

* A K. Bagchi, ‘European and Indian Entrepreneurship ın India 1900-30’ in Ray, ed., 
Entrepreneurship and Industry. See also on a related theme, Omkar Goswami, ‘Then Came 
the Marwaris: Some Aspects of the Changes in the Pattern of Industrial Control in Eastern 
India’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, July-September 1985 

* Several ethnohistorical studies of industnal-financial groups have discussed this process, 
and noted the role of Sabhas, temple trusts, educational institutions and collective worship in 
it. See David W Rudner, Caste and Capitalism in Colonial India: The Nattukottat Chettiars, 
Delhi, 1995; Lynch, Politics of Untouchability; and Saberwal, Mobile Men. Rudner has 
argued that notions of social organization among industrial-financial groups tend to ‘fall 
outside most standard views of caste social organizations’, Caste and Capitalism, p. 214. 
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persisted well into the twentieth century.” The Sourashtra model of co- 
operative capitalism has had two faces: benevolence and inwardness. 
Benevolence was expressed in social investments and markedly subdued 
hierarchy.“ As for inwardness, the model remains confined to intra- 
Sourashtra putting-out, and to closed family firms which rarely involve 
non-Sourashtras as partners, collaborators, financiers, even as managers Or 
supervisors. Like many small-scale units, these firms have high mortality, 
are financed mainly by informal sources, dependence on institutions being 
small and consciously avoided. Nearly all Sourashtra enterprises are bound 
to Madurai or a few cities where the community live. There is no Sourashtra 
capitalist diaspora beyond the textile towns of Tamil Nadu, little spatial 
mobility, not much migration for business purposes. Jt is clear that within 
these boundaries, cooperation has worked well. But there is almost no 
instance of breaking out of these boundaries. 

At this point, a general distinction seems to emerge between artisan- 
capitalists and the bania-shroff model of industrialists. Both were ‘rational’ 
actors who utilised respective profit opportunities, and devised ways of 
avoiding risks. But they were subject to different constraints. The former 
was too embedded in specific products and the production site. The latter 
was engaged in entrepot trade, and moved over larger territories. Entrepot 
trade presupposed a developed and smoothly functioning money market via 
long credit, remittances (and therefore deposits), and the traded bill of 
exchange. The artisan-capitalist rarely played any worthwhile role in the 
money. market. The merchant and banker settled in cities where modern 
institutions first developed, most importantly the stock market as a source of 
venture capital. The artisan-capitalist tended to stay on in institutionally 
undeveloped towns, and had to be conservative in investment decisions. 
They were politically more remote than the merchants and bankers. This 
set of interrelated features may explain why artisanal capitalism continued 
to grow in the informal sector, and rarely converged into corporate enter- 
prise in modern India.” 


5 This seems to be true for Madurai even in the late twentieth century. But, in the broader 
group of solid-bordered silk saris or korvat, community control has been in mutation in a 
number of semi-rural weaving towns of Tamil Nadu On this process and its complex 
ramifications, see Nagaraj et al., ‘Adjustment and Development’. 

™ Sourashtras were not exceptional in the matter of community-bound charitable expendi- 
ture Haynes makes the important point that, in Bhiwandi, 'symbolic investments in temples, 
mosques or community education' enabled capitalists to become social leaders, and thus 
might have diffused potential tensions from growing inequality, ‘Weavers’ Capital and the 
Ongins of the Powerlooms', p :24. Sourashtras were exceptional in the accent on education, 
and almost certainly, the level of spending on average. Many mercantile groups:also make 
routine charitable expenditure, but seemingly as charity rather than as ‘development’. 

55 There is a concept of a threshold implicit here, a minimum level of access to resources 
needed to make an 'industrialis out of a petty trader or workshop-owner. Many artisan- 
capitalists fail to reach that threshold, or prefer not to risk an attempt. The notion appears in 
Mines, Muslim Merchants, in the context of credit in particular 
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. . and the [Sahara] desert is advancing! . . . I have rarely been more - 
impressed with the seriousness of the position than during the past few 
days. The people are living on the edge . . . of a desert whose power is 
incalculable and whose silent and almost invisible approach must be 
difficult to measure. But the end result is obvious: total annihilation of 
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vegetation and the disappearance of man and beast from overwhelmed 
locality.' 


The Gangetic watershed, in fact, has all the physical conditions present 
that must unleash powers of destruction, denudation, and desiccation, 
against which man is helpless, if the only real defense, i.e., natural 
vegetation—is once destroyed . . . [The Gangetic watershed has an] 
enormous domestic animal population with intense and universal over- 
grazing of all waste and uncultivated land, against which the protective 
natural vegetation has no chance to survive or function. Although the 
threat of erosion to human property (and even existence) is now clearly 
recognized in all five continents of the globe, I doubt if there is any area 
in the world where the danger is so great as in the Gangetic basin, where 
so little is being done to meet the danger, and where a population of 100 
million human beings is likely to be affected.? 


Introduction 


Despite the despair apparent in the above comments, a growing body of 
ecological research is suggesting the presence of a greatly exaggerated 
notion of land degradation in many parts of the world. Ecologists have 
questioned the accuracy of such pillars of the degradation discourse, as the 
southward movement of the Sahara desert, commonly attributed to over- 
grazing by African pastoralists, and high rates of soil erosion in the Hima- 
laya and intense flooding in the Indo-Gangetic plains, charged to local 
misuse of land resources in the Himalaya. Researchers are pointing to 
fluctuations in the Sahara desert's boundaries in response to cyclical 
changes in rainfall intensity, as a more accurate descriptor of change than a 
unidirectional southward movement linked to resource use by growing 
pastoralist populations.* High rates of flooding in the Indo- Gangetic plains 


! E.P Stebbing, "The Encroaching Sahara: The Threat to the West African Colonies’, 
Geographical Journal, Vol. 85, 1935, p 510. 

? E.A. Smythies, ‘Erosion and Floods: Problems of Soil and Water Conservation in the 
United Provinces’, Indian Forester (hereafter IF), Vol. 65, 1939, p. 179. 

` I use the term ‘degradation discourse’ here to incorporate a specific, interconnected body 
of ideas, centred on the connections between deforestation on the one hand, and increased 
erosion, flooding and overall aridity on the other. A key characteristic of this discourse is the 
simplification of ecological phenomenon, one that enables a smoothing over of variations 
from one context to another. This discourse has been adopted within both the popular media 
as well as within official conservation circles in most parts of the world, although my primary 
reference here is to the discourse as it matured within the writings of the Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh Forest Departments between 1865 and the present. 

* For research on African rangelands and a critique of the standard argument regarding the 
encroaching Sahara desert see J. Ellis and D. Swift, 'Stability of African Pastoral Systems: 
Alternate Paradigms and Implications for Development', Journal of Range Management, 
Vol. 41, 1988, pp. 450—59; B. Forse, "The Myth of the Marching Desert', New Scientist, Vol. 
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are similarly better explained in the context of cyclical episodes of high 
intensity rainfall than changing vegetation patterns, and that some combi- 
nation of factors, including tectonic instability, the naturally erosive com- 
position of many parts of the Himalaya and improper construction of roads 
are better explainers of high rates of soil erosion than the cultivation or 
grazing practices of the local human population.? 

How does one explain this lack of congruence between ecological science 
on the one hand, and a widely accepted and powerful discourse on land 
degradation on the other? This article is an exploration of why a specific, highly 
alarmist discourse on land degradation in the western Himalaya has come to 
acquire such widespread acceptance within certain professional circles. I argue 
that the attribution of almost magical protective capacities to forests can be 
traced to a confluence of two phenomenon: the first is the inherent uncer- 
tainty in our understanding of ecological processes, a consequence of the 
multi-dimensional interactions that preclude an easy establishment of 
causality with regard to specific ecological phenomenon; the second, a 
long-standing and protracted resistance from within and outside the state 
to conservation efforts aimed at curbing resource utilisation. 

I argue below that within the context of institutionalised conservation 
policy and practice, and faced with sustained opposition to conservation 
policies that advocate reduced consumption, conservation agencies in the 
western Himalaya and elsewhere have been 'forced' to adopt specific, 
highly alarmist positions with regard to environmental degradation. This is 
not to suggest widespread intentionality with regard to the production of 
the degradation discourse, but rather to suggest that individuals within 
conservation agencies have traditionally lacked the institutional space within 
which to admit of the uncertainty inherent in our understanding of natural 
processes, and over time have adopted a rhetoric that provides conservation 
agencies with the greatest leverage in advocating the reduction of local 
land-use pressures in lands managed by the Forest Department. 

In making this argument, I am adding to the current discussion on the 
rationale for forest conservancy measures put in place by early officials of 


4, 1989, p. 3132; T. Binns, ‘Is Desertification a Myth?', Geography, Vol. 75, 1990, pp. 106-13; 
R. Mace, ‘Conservation Biology: Overgrazing Overstated’, Nature, Vol 349, 1991, pp. 
280-81; C J. Tucker, H. Dregne, and W Newcomb, ‘Expansion and Contraction of the 
Sahara Desert from 1980 to 1990’, Science, Vol 253, 1991, pp. 299-301; R. Behnke and I. Scoones, 
Rethinking Range Ecology: Implications for Rangeland Management in Africa, London, 
1993 

$ See L. Hamilton, ‘What are the Impacts of Himalayan Deforestation on the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra Lowlands and Delta? Assumptions and Facts’, Mountain Research and Devel- 
opment, Vol. 7, 1987, pp. 256-63; J. Ives and B. Messerli, The Himalayan Dilemma: 
Reconciling Development and Conservation, New York, 1989; Centre for Science and En- 
vironment, Floods, Flood plains and Environmental Myths, State of India’s Environment: 
Third Citizen’s Report. New Delhi. 
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the Indian Forest Department. Ramachandra Guha and Madhav Gadgil 
have argued that the Forest Department’s interest in reducing local use of 
forested areas was intrinsically linked to the imperial state’s concern with 
maximising forest revenues. In such a context, state efforts to reduce 
livestock and lopping pressures in state forests can be traced to the Forest 
Department’s interest in simplifying forest management and maximising 
returns from production forestry.® 

Countering what they see to be a purely materialist explanation of the 
origins of Indian forest policy, both Ravi Rajan and Richard Grove argue 
that the roots of Indian forest policy can be traced to environmental 
concerns of British officials regarding the desiccating’ influences of deforest- 
ation. Grove argues that these concerns were rooted in colonial experiences 
of the environmental consequences of rapid deforestation within a number 
of island colonies. In essence, these experiences were used by environ- 
mentalists to push for the creation of the Indian Forest Department. 
Subsequently, forest departments were established in many parts of Africa, 
the United States, South-east Asia, and Australia, patterned after the 
model set up in India, representing in the process the institutionalisation of 
conservation policy worldwide.* 

Ravi Rajan criticises Grove’s characterisation of forest policy as a pri- 
marily colonial experience, suggesting that Germany and France had finely 
developed traditions of forest management even in the seventeenth century, 
and had experienced the environmental consequences of deforestation 
within their own countries, prior to the experiences of deforestation in 
island colonies. He argues that it is these traditions, institutionalised within 
European forestry, that were later exported to the colonies. Accordingly, 
Rajan sees conservation policy and management strategies as originating 
within the European Continent and being transferred, essentially unchanged, 
to the colonies.’ The absence of any local influence in the formulation of 
policy is striking within this portrayal of information dissemination from 
Europe to the rest of the world. 

In an important deviation from these studies of concerns and policies 
articulated at the level of the imperial government, Archana Prasad, 


* Ramachandra Guha, The Unquiet Woods: Ecological Change and Peasant Resistance in 
the Himalaya, New Delhi, 1989; Madhav Gadgil and Ramachandra Guha, This Fissured 
Land: An Ecological History of India, New Delhi, 1992 

7 A literal understanding of the term desiccation 1s, of course, the drying up of something. I 
use the ‘desiccationist’ discourse through this article to incorporate a larger body of ideas, 
centred on the connections between deforestation on the one hand, and increased erosion, 
flooding and overall aridity on the other. 

* R. Rajan, Impenal Environmentalism The Agendas and Ideologies of Natural Resource 
Management ın British Colonial Forestry 1800-1945, Ph D dissertation, University of Oxford, 
1994; R Grove, Green Imperialism Colonial Expansion, Tropical Island Edens and the 
Origins of Environmentalism 1600-1860, New Delhi. 1995 

° Rajan, Imperial Environmentalism 
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Mahesh Rangarajan and K. Sivaramakrishnan all point to the importance 
of the local context and the field experiences of foresters in the ultimate 
shaping of conservation policies.” Sivaramakrishnan also points to the 
institutional context as a powerful factor in shaping the writings of colonial 
foresters, suggesting that the combination of field experience on the one 
hand, and institutional pressures and negotiation between local community 
and colonial government on the other, result in a dynamic policy formulation 
process, one beholden to neither economic nor ideological interests in the 
metropole, even as both factors are likely to play some role in the ultimate 
shaping of policy." 

I bring an ecologist's perspective to a debate on ecological ideas that has 
remained largely within the purview of social scientists. In earlier works I 
have demonstrated the existence of a disjunction between the magnitude 
of degradation caused by Gaddi pastoralists, and the Himachal Pradesh 
Forest Department's rhetoric on grazing-induced degradation." In tracing 
the historic roots of this disjunction, I demonstrate the lack of an empirical 
basis to the Forest Department's suggestion of extensive degradation, and 
the continued use by the Department of theoretical models that have been 
discredited within the ecological literature since the 1920s." This article 
takes a closer look at the institutional dynamics by which a specific; 
alarmist discourse on degradation has come to characterise the rhetoric, 
and ultimately the grazing policy, of the Himachal Pradesh Forest Depart- 
ment/ 

I will argue that the articulation of policy within a particular, often 
hostile bureaucratic context, forced the Punjab Forest Department to 
advocate specific policies. In contrast to Sivaramakrishnan's suggestion of 
continual flux in the formulation of environmental policies, I will argue 
here that over the past century-and-a-half, the rationale for forest conser- 
vancy in the Punjab Himalaya has changed in a highly directed fashion. 
Over time, a primarily economic rationale for forest conservancy, one 
based on a production forestry logic, gave way to an environmental rationale 
for forest conservancy, couched specifically in terms of the relationship 
between forests and soil and water conservation. Over time, an explicit 
link was made between deforestation and the continued wellbeing of local 
communities. Significantly, this transition in rationale took place in the 


? A. Prasad, Forests and Subsistence in Colonial India: A Study of Central Provinces, 
1830-1945, Ph.D. dissertation, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 1994; M. Ranga- 
rajan, Fencing the Forest, New Delhi, 1996; K. Sivaramakrishnan, Forests, Politics and 
Governance in Bengal, 1794-1994, Ph D. dissertation, Yale University, New Haven, 1996. 

4 Sivaramakrishnan, Forests, Politics and Governance. 

2 V.K Saberwal, ‘Pastoral Politics: Gaddi Grazing, Degradation and Biodiversity Con- 
servation in Himachal Pradesh, India', Conservation Biology, Vol. 10, 1996, pp. 741-49. 

? VK Saberwal, Pastoral Politics: Bureaucratic Agendas, Shepherd Land-Use Practices, 
and Conservation Policies in. Himachal Pradesh, India, 1865-1994, Ph D dissertation, Yale 
University, New Haven, 1996. 
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absence of empirical data and contrary to concurrent developments in 
ecological theory. In effect this transition represented a politicisation of the 
debate over forest conservation necessitated by continuing intragovernmental 
opposition to the restrictive policies advocated by the Forest Department." 

The remainder of this article is divided into two main sections. Following 
this introduction is an analysis of intragovernmental resistance, over the 
past century-and-a-half, to efforts by the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh 
Forest Departments to gain greater control over the management of the 
forests of the Punjab Himalaya." This resistance came from the Revenue 
Department during the mid-nineteenth to mid-twentieth century, and from 
politicians working on behalf of the Gaddi during the last few decades of 
this century. The second part of this article documents the changing rationale 
for forest conservancy put forth by the Forest Department. A final section 
concludes the article highlighting the theoretical point that the Forest 
Department's conservation policies and rhetoric were and are influenced 
by political pressures originating within the concerned institutions. 


Sustained Resistance to Forest Department Control 


The formation of the Punjab Forest Department in 1865 initiated a power 
struggle between the Forest and Revenue Departments, one that continued 
to simmer well into the middle of the twentieth century. Two key com- 
ponents of the conflict revolved around which department had formal 
control over forest lands, and the question of the subordination of officials 
of the Forest Department to officials of the Revenue Department. While 
the Forest Department appears to have gained greater independence from 


^ I should stress here that I am not suggesting that human use of resources in the Himalaya 
does not contribute to degradation of one sort or another. Indeed, deforestation can have 
significant consequences with regard to problems of meeting local fuelwood, fodder and other 
non-tmber requirements. The absence or presence of forests is unlikely, however, to play a 
dramatic role in the control of floods, the alleviation of water shortages or the moderation of 
climate My primary interest here is in examining the historical process by which a specific 
rhetoric has come to underlie policy pronouncements of the Punjab and Himacbal Pradesh 
Forest Departments, a rhetoric that attributes to forests near-magical capabilities of soil and 
water conservation. 

5 Parts of Himachal Pradesh separated from the Punjab in the 1950s and became incor- 
porated into PEPSU. Himachal Pradesh attained statehood in 1971. 

'5 A number of researchers have commented on this conflict at various levels within the 
government, and with respect to various parts of the country. Ramachandra Guha, An Early 
Environmental Debate: The Making of the 1878 Forest Act, The Indian Economic and Social 
History Review, 1990, Vol. 27, pp. 65-84; Rayan, Imperial Environmentalism; Rangarajan, 
Fencing the Forest; Sivaramakrishnan, Forests, Politics and Governance. Researchers differ 
on their evaluation of the duration of this conflict, with Guha and Rangarajan suggesting that 
the passage of the Indian Forest Act of 1878 effectively evened the power differentials 


between the two departments, while Rajan and Sivaramakrishnan have pointed to a longer 
lasting conflict. This essay supports the latter view. 
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the Revenue Department in post-independent India, interference from 
politicians has continued to hamper Forest Department efforts to introduce 
more stringent regulations on pastoralist use of state forest resources. This 
section explores the dynamics of this protracted intra-governmental resist- 
ance to conservation measures proposed by the Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh Forest Departments, focusing primarily on the forests of current 
day Himachal Pradesh. 


1865-1893: Big Gains, but Forest Department Subordination to the Revenue 
Department 


In 1864, in anticipation of the formation of the Punjab Forest Department, 
Brandis, Inspector General of Forests, and Stewart, Conservator of For- 
ests, Punjab, requested that all forests of the Kangra and Hoshiarpur 
districts be transferred to the control of the Forest Department. The 
Financial Commissioner turned down the request, suggesting instead that 
forests of commercial importance, earmarked in 1861 by Cleghorn, be 
handed over to the Forest Department immediately and that further trans- 
fers be made as and when the Forest Department identified areas that were 
particularly suited to forest conservancy. The Financial Commissioner 
referred to the likely ineffectiveness of Forest Department management on 
account of the relatively small staff of the Forest Department. It was a 
theme that was to recur repeatedly over the next few decades.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor sided with the Financial Commissioner, stressing 
that there would be little support within the district administration for a 
mass transfer of forests, thereby anticipating the conflict that was to 
become so prominent within the year. 


There would probably be cold support, if not obstruction, from the 
tehseel establishments, and perhaps even from the district officers 
themselves, with which the Forest Officers would be powerless to 
contend.” 


, But even the forests the Revenue Department agreed should be trans- 
ferred to the Forest Department were not transferred for a considerable 
period, with a series of notes between officials of the Forest and Revenue 
Departments suggesting active stalling by the Revenue Department.” In 


" FC Punjab, to the Secy. to Govt. Punjab, PWD, July 27, 1865. PWD (Forests), A 
Progs., Feb. 1866, No. 18. 

" Secy. to Govt Punjab, PWD, to CF Punjab, Feb. 23, 1866. Punjab PWD (Forests) A 
Progs., Feb. 1866, No. 20. 

3 Secy. to Govt. Punjab, PWD, to C&S, Jullundur Div. Punjab PWD (Forests) A Progs., 
Aug. 1866, No. 2; DC Kangra to CF Punjab, July 24, 1866. Punjab PWD (Forests) A Progs., 
Aug. 1866, No. 21; Secy. to Govt. Punjab, PWD, to FC Punjab, Aug. 24, 1866. Punjab PWD 
(Forests) A Progs., Aug 1866, No. 22; C&S Jullundur, to Secy. to FC Punjab, Sep 21, 1866 
PWD (Forests) A Progs., Nov. 1866, No. 1. 
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1870, four years after the Lieutenant-Governor had given his approval for 
the transfer, a clearly frustrated Baden-Powell, Conservator of Forests, 
suggested that the question of the transfer of forests from Revenue to 
Forest Department be taken * . . . out of the realm of discussion, in which 
it has so long lain, and [be brought] into that of practical application.” 

Following government orders in 1872 for the transfer of additional 
demarcated forest lands from the control of the Revenue Department to 
that of the Forest Department, Baden-Powell attempted, as did Brandis 
and Stewart before him, to have the reserved and unreserved forests in 
Nurpur, Hamirpur, and Dehra tehsils (sub-districts) in Kangra district 
made over to the Forest Department.? There was little support within the 
Revenue Department for Baden-Powell's proposal, with both the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Commissioner and Superintendent stating that great 
inconvenience would be caused to the villagers if the unreserved forests 
were to be brought under the control of the Forest Department.? 

The notion of ‘oppressive’ Forest Department policies and the con- 
comitant discontent caused within the local population surfaces repeatedly 
over many decades. In 1876 the Commissioner and Superintendent, Rawal- 
pindi Division protested the closure of forests in the Punjab plains: 


It is of great importance that the people should be well contended and 
happy. So far as assessments are concerned, I think there is little to 
complain of. There are only two things which press upon the people, 
namely thé forest conservancy arrangements and the usury practiced by 
the money-lending class. The indebtedness of the zamindars is of course 
a political danger of (sic) itself, but it is aggravated by anything which 
tends to make their cattle deteriorate and die.? 


The Revenue Department used the idea that conservancy measures of 
the Forest Department could lead to political unrest to argue for the 
subordination of forest officers to officials within the Revenue Department. 
Accordingly, the forest conservancy rules for Hazara Forest Division were 
sanctioned with the provision that the forest officer work in subordination 
to the Deputy Commissioner. Baden-Powell commented on the orders he 
received, saying ‘. . . these [orders] have somewhat surprised me, unless 
the District Officer knows more as to conservancy than Forest Officers. In 
such a case I can hardly be held responsible for results, as no man can serve 


? B. Powell, CF Punjab, to Secy. to Govt. Punjab, PWD, Nov. 1, 1870. Punjab PWD 
(Forests) A Progs., Feb. 1871, No. 15. : 

21 Punjab RAC (Forests) A Progs., July 1872, No. 3. 

2 A Brandreth, C&S Jullundur Div. to the Offg. Secy. to FC Punjab, April 22, 1872. 
Punjab RAC (Forests) A Progs., July 1872, No. 3. 

? C&S, Rawalpindi Div., to the Secy. to the FC, Punjab, May 5, 1876. Punjab Forest A 
Progs. August 1877, No. 3A. 
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two masters.” This issue of the authority of forest officers vis-à-vis revenue 
authorities was to remain a central part of the struggle between these two 
departments until the 1930s. 

The issue of the transfer of the Kangra forests to the Forest Department 
resurfaced in 1874,5 and then again in 1876, when the District Commissioner 
sought an increase in the staff of his office to ensure a more efficient 
management of the Kangra forests that had remained under the charge of 
the Revenue Department. While agreeing that the current staff of the 
Revenue Department was too small to effectively manage the forests under 
its control, Conservator of Forests Stenhouse reiterated earlier arguments 
that the forests be transferred to the control of the Forest Department." 
Predictably, District Commissioner E.H. Paske resisted the transfer: 


Iam... disposed to deprecate the proposed transfer. Forest questions 
are here much mixed up with the revenue administration of the country, 
and with the rapidly increasing number of European landholders in the 
valley, [a number of Europeans owned large tea estates in the Kangra 
Valley] the position of the revenue authorities should be strengthened 
rather than weakened, and weakened it would become by the entire 
transfer of forests to the Forest Department in a country where their 
forest rights are so dear to agricultural communities . . . . If a Forest 
Officer is placed in charge, he ought certainly to be placed in subordi- 
nation to the Deputy Commissioner.” 


And in an accompanying letter, Paske stressed the need to ensure that at 
a forthcoming conference on the question of the relations between officials 
of the Forest and Revenue Departments, ‘. . . the Commissioner . . . will 
give the weight of [his] opinion in maintaining the authority of Revenue 
Officers in this district’. In forwarding the District Commissioner's corres- 
pondence to the Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, Brandreth, 
Commissioner and Superintendent, Jullundur Division, supported the 
position that the District Commissioner's control must continue to be 
primary with relation to the management of Kangra's forests. 

By the 1880s, the unresolved question of the relative primacy of the 
authority of the Revenue and Forest Departments was recognised within 
the colonial office as a major hindrance to the effective management of 


** Secy. to the Govt. Punjab, to CF Punjab, May 26, 1873. Punjab RAC (Forests) A 
Progs., May 1873, No. 5 

3 TH. Thornton, Secy. to the Govt. Punjab, to the Offg. CF Punjab, April 27, 1874 
Punjab RAC (Forests) A Progs., April 1874, No. 4. 

3 Punjab RAC (Forests) A Progs., Oct. 1877, No. 2. 

7 Ibid. 

7 Paske, DC Kangra, to C&S Jullundur Div., Oct. 5, 1875. RAC (Forests), A Progs., Oct. 
1877. 
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state forests. A national committee, presided over by Brandis, Inspector 
General of Forests, was set up to examine the issue. Referring to the 
scheme drawn up by this committee as a model that should be adopted in 
the Punjab, Major G.J. Van Someren, Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
suggested that all forested lands be placed under the charge of a District 
Forest Officer who would be directly subordinated to the Commissioner 
rather than the Deputy Commissioner of the Division, and that the Forest 
Officer submit weekly diaries to the Commissioner, which would then be 
forwarded to the Conservator of Forests for his comments.” 

The letter raises a number of interesting issues. The central focus of the 
letter is that of enhancing the control of the Forest Department, hence the 
recommendation that all forests, reserved or otherwise, be managed by the 
Forest Department. The subordination of the District Forest Officer to the 
Commissioner, rather than the Deputy Commissioner, would place the 
Forest Officer and the Deputy Commissioner in similarly subordinate 
terms to the Commissioner, but, as a corollary, on relatively equal 
footing with respect to each other. Also, the suggestion that the Forest 
Officer’s weekly diaries be submitted to the Conservator through the 
District Commissioner, implied the subordination of the latter to the 
Conservator. 

In January 1884, B. Ribbentrop, the new Conservator, toned down the 
recommendations of his predecessor, suggesting that the Forest Officer be 
subordinated to the Deputy Commissioner rather than the Commissioner. 
He stressed, however, the need for all categories of forest land to be under 
the control of the Forest Department.” 

In the same year the Lieutenant-Governor accepted part of Ribbentrop's 
argument that all forest lands should be managed by one agency. However, 
he goes on to say that the ‘Deputy Commissioner of the district should be 
entrusted with the administration of all such forest and waste lands, 
and...the executive Forest Officer should be subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioner'.?' Later in the letter he reiterates that ‘the subordination of 
the District Forest Officer to the Deputy Commissioner in all matters of 
administration should be complete’. The Lieutenant-Governor also turned 
down a proposal for substantial increase in the Forest Department estab- 
lishment. 

Subsequently the Financial Commissioner stressed the need for maintain- 
ing a chain of command that would ensure a Revenue Department check 
on every level of Forest Department activity. He stated that: 


? Major G.J Van Someren, CF Punjab, to the Jun Secy. to Govt. Punjab, Nov. 15, 1882. 
Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs , May 1884, No. 9. 

? B. Ribbentrop, CF Punjab, to the Jun. Secy to Govt. Punjab, Jan. 24, 1884. Appendix 
to Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., May 1884, No. 16 

~ R.G. Thomson, Offg. Rev. Secy. to Govt. Punjab and its Dependencies, to J M. Douie, 
Sen Secy. to FC Punjab. Oct. 3, 1890 RAD (Forests) A Progs., Jan. 1891, No. 1-2. 
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. . . if the idea of associating the Forest Officer with the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and of placing the Forest Officer under the Deputy Com- 
missioner's orders is to be carried out thoroughly, then I think we 
require some guarantee that the orders of the Conservator of Forests 
are issued with the approval of the Commissioner of the division or of 
the Financial Commissioner. In fact we must subordinate the Conser- 
vator of Forests to one of these officers in just the same way as the 
District Forest Officer is subordinated to the Deputy Commissioner. It 
is only under some such safeguard as this that it will be practicable to 
establish real unity of administration. 


The issue of the relationship between officials of the Forest Department 
and of the Revenue Department was officially settled in 1884, with the 
Lieutenant Governor approving proposals that would establish the authority 
of the District Commissioner over the Divisional Forest Officer.? The 
latter had managerial and financial responsibility with regard to the man- 
agement of all forest lands, but the District Commissioner was his immediate 
superior. In a circular issued in 1886,” the Financial Commissioner noted 
that there continued to be a division between the two departments in that 
Reserved and Protected forests were managed by the Forest Department, 
and wastelands and unclassed forests by the District Commissioner. In an 
effort to further consolidate the two departments, the Financial Com- 
missioner asked for recommendations as to how the establishments man- 
aging these two categories of lands could be consolidated, *. . . so that 
there may in future be in each district only one establishment directly 
under the control of the Forest Officer, and paid by the Forest Department, 
to which would be credited all income from Government wastelands, 
whether reserved or protected or not’.* 

Despite the instructions of the Financial Commissioner that all lands 
were to be brought under the control of the Forest Officer, in 1887 F.O. 
Lemarchand, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Kangra Division, complained 
to the Conservator of Forests, stating that the Revenue Department con- 
tinued to control all management of the wastelands and unclassed forests in 
the district. 


The instructions conveyed in Financial Commissioner's Circular No. 42 
of the 1st August 1885 have been generally carried out, with the excep- 
tion that the general management of these lands still rests with the 
Deputy Commissioner and the District Forest Establishment is not paid 


= Proposals on the relationship between Forest and Revenue Department officials, submitted 
by the FC Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., May 1885, No. 10. 

? Circular No. 3267, May 8, 1886, from FC's Office to all Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners, Punjab. Basta 25, Serial 377, File 10 (109), HSA. 

^ Ibid. 
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through the District Forest Officer as laid down in para 14 c page 7 of 
the circular.” 


The debate over the control of the unclassed forest lands of Punjab 
continued into the 1890s, with the Lieutenant-Governor deciding against 
the wholesale transfer of lands to the Forest Department, calling instead 
for individual District Commissioners to suggest suitable areas to be trans- 
ferred.* There was mixed support within the Revenue Department regard- 
ing the transfer of unclassed lands to the Forest Department. The District 
Commissioners of Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ferozepur and Hoshiarpur indicated 
that there were no lands they considered fit for being transferred to the 
Forest Department.” In turning down the suggestion of the transfer of 
lands to the Forest Department, which then would be managed as reserved 
forests, T.J. Kennedy, Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, once again 
pointed to the ‘oppression’ this would result in: 


. . . DO restriction upon grazing [in the bar wastes] should be imposed 
after fellings, because (1) over the greater part of the tract trees are so 
scanty that the benefits of closure woyld be out of proportion to the loss 
and annoyance caused to the people; . . . (3) because any closures in 
addition to those of the reserved forests, the limits of which are known 
and recognized by the people, would be extremely unpopular, and 
would tend to cause needless oppression.* 


On the other hand, District Commissioner Kangra, O’Brien, was quite 
agreeable to the transfer of all forested lands to the control of the Forest 
Department, seeing this as a logical division of responsibilities between the 
two departments.? 

Most forest lands, along with unclassed lands in other parts of the 
Punjab, were eventually transferred to the Forest Department in 1893, a 
full three decades after Brandis and Stewart initially asked for the transfer 
(See Table 1). By contrast it would only take six years for large sections of 
forested lands to be retransferred back to the control of the Revenue 
Department, as documented in Table 2. 


5 Letter No. C/108, July 23, 1887. Basta 25, Serial 377, File 10 (109), HSA. 

* R.G. Thomson, Offg. Secy to Govt. Punjab and its Dependencies, to J.M. Douie, Sen. 
Secy to FC Punjab Oct. 3, 1890. RAD (Forests) A Progs., Jan. 1891, No. 1-2. 

Y G Smyth, C&S Jullundur Div. to the Sen. Secy. to FC Punjab, No. 1265, May 28, 1891 
Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., May 1893, No. 40; E.B. Steedman, DC Hoshiarpur, to the 
C&S Jullundur Div., No. 33, February 7, 1891. Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., May 1893, 
No. 41. 

* DC Montgomery, to C&S Lahore Div., March 7, 1889. Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., 
June 1890, No. 13. 

? O'Brien, DC Kangra, to the C&S Jullundur Dıv., No. 782, May 21, 1891. Punjab RAD 
(Forests) A Progs., May 1893, No. 43. 
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Table 1 
Extent of Area (in square miles) Controlled by the Punjab Forest Department, 1865—1939 











Year Reserved Protected Unclassed Total 
1865—66 1,417 321 2,709 4,447 
1879-80 795 3,912 4,707 
1884—85 1,398 311 2,910 4,619 
1888-89 1,536 504 3,915 5,955 
1893-94 1,619 284 4,016 5,919 
1898-99 2,887 2,469 2,115 7,471 
1903-04 2,452 4,901 1,910 9,263 
1913-14 2,162 5,202 945 8,309 
1918-19 1,747 4,169 767 6,683 
1923-24 1,652 4,036 S06 6,194 
1928-29 1,532 3,209 599 5,340 
1933-34 1,531 3,207 455 5,193 
1938-39 1,524 3,207 448 5,179 





Source: Annual Progress Reports of the Punjab Forest Department 

Note: The decline in area controlled by the Forest Department resulted in part from a re- 
transfer of forest lands back to the control of the Revenue Department, as discussed in 
the text, but also in significant measure owing to the establishment of canal colonies in 
the Punjab plains, and the conversion of forested lands to cultivation 


Two issues are of interest in these last few exchanges. The Revenue and 
Forest Departments were no more undifferentiated, unified entities than 
was the ‘colonial state’, and there was some mix of opinions within both 
departments regarding issues of control, and the optimal manner of man- 
aging these lands. On the whole, however, a general separation of view- 
points did occur along departmental lines. In general, even in 1893 Revenue 
Department officials continued to argue against greater Forest Department 
control over forest lands, on the grounds that Forest Department man- 
agement was oppressive to local communities. The use of this strategy was 
to continue for a number of decades. 


1893—1911: Increasing Grazing Restrictions 


During the last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth century, the Forest Department attempted to enforce a number 
of restrictions on local access to Kangra's forests, particularly in relation to 
grazing pressures. As outlined above, unclassed forest lands had been 
transferred to the control of the Forest Department by 1893. Following this 
transfer, Anderson's forest settlements of Kulu and Kangra took place in 
1894 and 1897 respectively. These settlements reworked Barnes' settle- 
ment of 1854, when, under the impression that *wasteland' in the state was 
limitless, Barnes had given Gaddi shepherds, buffalo-herding Gujjar 
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pastoralists and other right holders free and largely unrestricted access to 
the region’s forests. Anderson’s more recent settlements incorporated 
concerns about forest degradation, and attempted to relate local use of 
forests to issues of forest conservancy.” 

Through the first decade of the twentieth century, the Forest Department 
pushed for, and succeeded in establishing the need for more effective 
regulation of grazing within the state’s forests. This resulted in part from 
the success with which the department pushed through regulations on 
livestock grazing within the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks, an area naturally subject 
to high rates of soil erosion. With the passage of the Hoshiarpur Chos Act’ 
of 1900, the Forest Department was given the authority to close any part of 
the Hoshiarpur Siwalik range to sheep and goat grazing, representing a 
decisive victory for the department. Following the success of the Hoshiar- 
pur Chos Act, the ‘thorny problem’ of excessive grazing within the neigh- 
bouring Kangra forests was mentioned repeatedly in annual reports of the 
Punjab Forest Department in the decade 1905-1915, leading eventually to 
the imposition of a number of grazing regulations in the region.“ 

For the first time in the Punjab Himalaya, the government introduced 
rules that went beyond merely closing parts of reserve forests to grazing. 
Instead, following the transfer of lands to the control of the Forest Depart- 
ment, the attempt was to regulate grazing pressures in these forests. The 
five-mile-a-day rule stressed that the shepherds were required to move a 
minimum of five miles every day while on migration, so as to ensure as 
little damage along the migratory routes as possible. Herders could be 
fined if found grazing too far off their migratory route, or found to have 
ignored the five-mile-a-day rule. 

However, the Forest Department soon found that their ability to enforce 
rules was greatly limited due to their continuing subordination to officers 
of the Revenue Department. Responding to a note written by the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Kulu, complaining of the difficulties of enforcing 
the five-mile-a-day rule,* District Commissioner of Kangra, Alex Alexander, 
stressed the need for leniency in dealing with the shepherds. 


In conclusion I wish it to be understood that the Gaddis should not be 
driven along in an inconsiderate manner: and that the record prepared 
at the Forest Settlement must be observed. The Gaddis have certain 
rights and however injurious these rights may be to forest conservancy 
we must submit to them.? 


? See R.P. Tucker, ‘The Evolution of Transhumant Grazing ın the Punjab Himalaya’, 
Mountain Research and Development, Vol 6, 1985, pp. 17-28. 

“ Annual Progress Report of the Punjab Forest Admumstration, 1907-08, 1908-09, 1910-11, 
1911-12, 1913-14. 

“ No. 124/125 Sep. 29, 1894. Basta 27, Serial 401, File 10 (125)-IV, Himachal Pradesh 
State Archives, Simla (hereafter HSA). 

? No 1119, Aug. 30, 1895. Basta 27, Serial 401, File 10(125)-IV, HSA 
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In 1908 there was fresh correspondence between the Forest and Revenue 
Departments, instigated this time by the Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
regarding the passage of the shepherds through Kulu on their way to 
Lahaul, and the fact that the five-mile-a-day rule was not being followed 
strictly enough.“ The Assistant Commissioner disagreed with the Conser- 
vator’s suggestion of ensuring that the shepherds be forced to obey the five- 
mile rule, once again raising the question of the primacy of authority of the 
Revenue Department over that of the Forest Department. 


In fact the rules must be elastic. And the Assistant Commissioner must, 
if he is to control the droving, have absolute discretion. If he abuses that 
discretion, the Forest Department on the one hand, and the people on 
the other—either of the two parties; in fact between whom he stands in 
the position of arbiter in these matters—can always complain of his 
misconduct before any rights have accrued or other disastrous results 
ensued . . . . I would deprecate any alteration of the rules as they stand. 


The imposition of restrictions on the shepherds and cultivators led to a 
number of protests from these communities. Once again, the Revenue 
Department and local communities used the twin issues of the oppressive 
policies of the Forest Department combined with the loss of local rights to 
challenge the Forest Department’s authority to impose these restrictions. 
In fact, as demonstrated in the next section, the Revenue Department 
successfully used local animosity to Forest Department regulations, in their 
campaign to re-transfer lands from the control of the Forest Department 
back to that of the Revenue Department. 


1911—1930s: The Revenue Department Fights Back 


A little over a decade following the Forest Department's successful acqui- 
sition of unclassed forest lands in the Punjab, the Revenue Department 
began asserting the need for a re-transfer of these lands back to the control 
of the Revenue Department. Seventy thousand acres (109.20 square miles) 
of the Jhelum district and 18 unclassed forests of the Rawalpindi district 
were transferred from the control of the Forest Department to that of the 
Revenue Department. The subordinate Forest Department staff had recourse 
to no real mechanism by which it could prevent this loss of control, 
although the Conservator of Forests did suggest that the Forest Depart- 
ment was in a better position than the District Commissioner to manage 
these forest lands.“ In refuting the Conservator's protest, the Commissioner 
points to both the inadequacy of the Forest Department staff for managing 


* To the Chief Secy. to the Govt. of Punjab, June 7, 1908. Basta 27, Serial 400, File 
10(125)-1III, HSA. 

4 CF Punjab to DFO Rawalpindi Div., Oct. 14-18, 1906. Punjab RAD (Forest) A Progs., 
April 1907, No. 30. 
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these forests, as well as the general suitability of the area as grazing 
grounds for village cattle rather than the production of timber or fuelwood.” 

A similar transfer took place within the Kangra forests as well. Follow- 
ing the initial success of the Forest Department in highlighting the issue of 
the ‘grazing problem’ in the Punjab, there was considerable debate regard- 
ing the possible measures that could be taken to improve forest conservancy 
in the district.” On the whole there was general agreement among officers 
of both departments regarding the generally degraded nature of the Kangra 
forests, and that serious measures needed to be taken if these were to be 
protected for the future. Colonel Powney Thompson, District Commissioner, 
Kangra, pointed to the decrease in the number of shepherds grazing in the 
Kangra forests and attributed it to the deterioration in the quality of 
grazing available to the herders.” He further suggested that it was the lack 
of local support for Forest Department regulations that had led to this 
deterioration.” 


The general feeling in the district is that the Forest Department’s 
management is a punitive measure, and the people treat it accordingly. 
There is no sympathy with nor wish to assist it. 

As part of his recommendations, the District Commissioner suggested 
that 


(i) . . . the regulations should contain a provision enabling Govern- 
ment to take up as reserved forests suitable portions of the 
protected forests and to commute such of the existing rights in 
them as may be found detrimental to forestry. 

(ii). . . the management of the remaining portions of the protected 
forests should be transferred from the FD to the DC, with a view to 
the latter handing them over to the village communities concerned, 
when found advisable (emphasis added). 


J. Copeland, Conservator of Forests, Punjab, disagreed with the com- 
missioner’s suggestion that forest areas be re-transferred to the control of 
the District Commissioner and eventually to the people themselves. Such a 
transfer would be *. . . too risky. The people are not sufficiently enlightened 


“ M.W. Fenton, Commissioner, Rawalpindi Div., to the Sen. Secy. to the FC Punjab, 
Nov. 3, 1906. Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., April 1907, No. 26. 

*' Questions relating to forest conservancy in Kangra. Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., 
April 1913, No. 1-22. 

* In Saberwal, Pastoral Politics: Bureaucratic Agendas, I have argued that this decrease 
represented a decrease in the numbers of animals reported by the Gaddis in response to the 
1mposition of a higher grazing tax, rather than a real decrease in numbers of animals grazed by 
the herders. 

^ Powney Thompson, DC Kangra to Commissioner, Jullundur Div., Dec. 30, 1911. 
Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., April 1913, No. 16. 
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to be entrusted with such a charge: they would consider only presents 
needs (sic), and the forests would soon be ruined past redemption’. While 
agreeing that some of the smaller, less important wastelands could be 
transferred to the control of the District Commissioner, Copeland main- 
tained that the bulk of the forests must remain under the control of the 
Forest Department. 


In no region of India is the maintenance of the forests more essential for 
the existence of the people than in Kangra: Colonel Powney Thompson 
would consider only the convenience of the present generation and let 
posterity suffer.” 


The forests of Nurpur subdistrict were transferred to the District Com- 
missioner on an experimental basis in May of 1914.* In 1916, Walters, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, and Mitchell, Assistant Commissioner, 
were appointed to look into the question of how best to divide between the 
Forest Department and the Revenue Department, the remaining forest 
and wastelands of Kangra district. Their work was completed in 1919, at 
which time they made specific recommendations regarding which lands 
should remain with the Forest Department and which should be transferred 
to the Revenue Department. All told, almost half the lands that were 
formerly controlled by the Forest Department were to be handed back to 
the control of the Revenue Department, a total of 3,34,986 acres (522.59 
square miles) (see Table 2).? Predictably, the Forest Department opposed 
the transfer, with Conservator of Forests, R. McIntosh stating that ‘. . . in 
the absence of scientific treatment [the transferred forests’ must inevitably 
deteriorate . . 9 

Following the transfer of the forests to the Revenue Department, J.W. 
Grieve, Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, submitted a proposal to 
the Forest Department aimed at enabling the closure of a large number of 
*unclassed' forests through the provisioning of fodder to goat and sheep 
herders from fodder reserves maintained by the Forest Department.* The 
proposal contained detailed suggestions of a scheme by which hay, cut 
from forests now re-transferred to the control of the Forest Department, 
could be transported over large distances using telegraph wires and used to 


* Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., April 1913, No. 17. 

*: J.M. Dunnett, Jun. Secy., to the FC Punjab to the Rev Secy. to Govt., Punjab, May 25, 
1914. Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., June 1915, No. 20. 

3 Sen. Secy. to the FC Punjab to the Rev. Secy. to Govt. Punjab, Feb. 12, 1920. Punjab 
RAD (Forests) A Progs., May 1920, No. 4. 

3 McIntosh, CF Eastern Circle, Punjab, to the Sen. Secy. to the FC Punjab, 13-15 Jan., 
1919 Punjab RAD (Forests) A Progs., Dec. 1919, No. 90. 

* Note on the economics of nomadic grazing as practiced in the Kangra District. From the 
CF, Eastern Circle, Punjab, to the FC Punjab, March 1st/2nd, 1920. Basta 24, Serial 352, File 
10 (78)-II, HSA. 
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Table 2 
A Listing of the Five Sub-districts of Kangra District with Extent of Forest Land (in square miles) 
Transferred from the Control of the Forest Department (FD) to that of the Revenue Department 


(RD) in 1919 
Sub-district To go to RD To Remain with FD 
Nurpur 181 35 
Hamirpur 36 24 
Dehra 95 16 
Palampur 96 417 
Kangra 114 142 
Total 522 634 








Source: Punjab Forest A Proceedings, May 1920, No. 4. 


feed livestock corralled in specific areas, rather than being allowed to graze 
freely in state forests. The absurdity of carting hay over a network of 
telegraph wires criss-crossed across the Punjab is testimony to the lengths 
the Department was willing to go to in order to secure control over these 
lands. That Grieve’s primary interest in the grazing question is related to 
the control over the forests is evident from his suggestion that areas closed 
as part of his proposed scheme could then be handed over to the Forest 
Department.* 

Opinion within the Revenue Department was divided over the issue of 
which agency should be managing the forests. District Commissioner 
Kangra, Jenkyns, was supportive of the proposed transfer, while the 
Financial Commissioner was opposed to it, stating that since the change 
from Forest Department to civil control was made after ‘... a very 
prolonged and careful enquiry, . . . [i]t follows that you cannot hope to 
revert to a system which has been abandoned after full consideration . . . . I 
think that you must carry on under the present arrangements . . . .* Both 
District Commissioner, Hoshiarpur, and Commissioner, Jullundur, also 
disagreed with Jenkyns.” Subsequently, Jenkyns' successor, Malik Zaman 
Mehdi Khan, also strongly opposed his predecessor's suggestion that civil 
forests revert once again to the control of the Forest Department.* 

Thus, as happened in the 1890s when District Commissioner O'Brien 
and Rivaz supported the transfer of unclassed forests from the Revenue 
Department to the Forest Department, the 1920s saw similar differences in 


5 Comments by the FC, dated March 20, 1920, the DC, dated May 20, 1920, and the Naib 
Tehsildar, dated May 8, 1920 all in Basta 24, Serial 352, File 10 (78)-II, HSA. 

** FC Punjab to DC Kangra, May 1, 1923. Basta 24, Serial 352, File 10 (78)-II, HSA. 

©“ No. 5538, from the Comm. Jullundur to the Sen. Secy. to FC Punjab, 31st Oct./12th 
Nov. 1923. Basta 24, Serial 352, File 10 (78)- II, HSA. 

* No 85 C, Malik Zaman Mehdi Khan, DC Kangra District, to Comm. Jullundur Div., 
April 26, 1924. Basta 24, Serial 352, File 10 (78)-II, HSA. 
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opinion within the Revenue Department. The issue of control over the 
forest lands was not simply a question of the Revenue Department putting 
up a unified front against the Forest Department. On the whole, however, 
even in the 1920s there was little support within the Revenue Department 
for a large-scale handing over of forests to the Forest Department. 

Arguments over the subordination of the Forest Officer to the District 
Commissioner, and later suggestions by the Forest Officer that the District 
Commissioner should consult with the Forest Officer before sanctioning 
forest land to be cleared for cultivation, continue to recur through the 
1920s and into the 1930s. A principal complaint of the Forest Department 
was that revenue officials routinely sanctioned land for cultivation and 
timber for building purposes to local communities without seeking the 
advice of the Forest Officer.” For their part, Revenue Department officials 
continued to suggest that the Forest Department consistently overstepped 
their authority in making commercial grants of trees, without consulting 
the District Commissioner, as required by law.® 

A gradual shift in the relations between the two departments began to 
take place in the 1930s, coinciding with an international outcry about 
desertification.“ A Punjab Erosion Conference convened in 1936 was 
attended by a number of officials from the Revenue Department, and 
R.M. Gorrie, Conservator of Forests, points to the growing acceptance 
outside the Forest Department of the protective and climatic functions of 
forests. 


An astonishing advance has taken place in the official recognition of 
erosion as being a major problem in the economic life of the province in 
these [past] 4 years. In 1932, several members of the [Punjab Erosion] 
Committee had first to be persuaded that there was a problem, but in 
this larger and more influential gathering the seriousness of the problem 
was taken for granted and the chief preoccupation was how it could be 
met.9 


There is little archival documentation during the 1940s and 1950s, and as 
a result I am unable to evaluate the nature of Forest-Revenue Department 


? Inspection note by H.M. Glover, Offg. CF Eastern Circle, Punjab, 1925. p. 5. Basta 23, 
Serial 340, File 10 (66)-II, HSA. 

* DC Kangra to Comm. Jullundur, Jan. 19, 1932. Basta 23, Serial 344, File 10 (74), HSA. 

* See David Anderson, ‘Depression, Dust Bowl, Demography and Drought: The Colonial 
State and Soil Conservation in East Africa During the 1930s', African Affairs, Vol. 83, 1984, 
pp. 321-43; William Beinart, ‘Soil Erosion, Conservation and Ideas About Development: A , 
Southern African Exploration, 1900-1960', Journal of Southern African Studies, Vol. 11, 
1984, pp. 52-83; Saberwal, Pastoral Politics: Bureaucratic Agendas, for a more detailed 
account of the growing international concern regarding desertification and intensified flood- 
ing linked to local misuse of land resources. 

9 R.M. Gorrie, Punjab Erosion Conference, IF, Vol. 62, 1936, p. 473. 
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relations during this period. In an examination of grazing files of the 
Himachal Pradesh Forest Department between the 1960s and the 1990s, I 
found little evidence of interference by the Revenue Department in Forest 
Department handling of grazing issues in Forest Department managed 
lands, and Guha suggests that following Indian independence, the Forest 
Department has become increasingly independent of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. By the 1960s, however, there is a new source of opposition to the 
restrictive policies of the Forest Department, with interference from senior 
politicians forcing a dilution in the restrictions on local communities im- 
posed by the Forest Department. 


1960s— 1990s: Politician Interference on Behalf of the Gaddi 


From the 1960s on, there are repeated notes from high-ranking politicians 
to officials of the Forest Department requesting the latter to accommodate, 
or accord a sympathetic hearing to, a particular herder. This intervention 
appears motivated by hopes of electoral gains. Herders tend to seek 
assistance from politicians elected from the herders’ electoral constituency 
and politician notes appended to herder applications clearly follow consti- 
tuency divisions. Thus, Vir Bhadra Singh, a Kinnauri, has been Chief 
Minister of Himachal for over a decade, but for a brief hiatus during 
1990-92. Thakur Singh Negi, another Kinnauri, has been an elected member 
of the Legislative Assembly for over two decades, and was speaker of the 
Vidhan Sabha for at least ten of those years. First Devi Singh, and now Sant 
Ram, both elected from the Baijnath constituency of Kangra District, have 
been Forest Ministers in the state government. These individuals occur 
repeatedly in the files of the Forest Department, often, though not exclus- 
ively, supporting applications of herders from their own respective consti- 
tuencies. 

There are almost no herder applications that come in directly to the 
Forest Department. On the other hand, every other page in six bulky files 
is in reference to a herder application that has been submitted to a politi- 
cian's office—the Forest Minister, Chief Minister, Speaker of the House— 
and subsequently forwarded to the Conservator's office for action. Occa- 
sionally, a Divisional Forest Officer has refused to bow to pressure and 
accommodate a herder as requested by a politician; more often, however, 
such herders have been accommodated.* 

The most dramatic evidence of the effectiveness of political intervention 
comes from the opening of the state forests—both Demarcated Protected 
Forests (DPFs) and Reserved Forests (RFs) to Gaddi grazing for the first 


9 Ramachandra Guha, ‘Forestry in British and Post-Bntish India: A Historical Analysis', 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XVIII. No. 46, 1983, pp. 1940-1947. 

“ These findings are based on files consulted at the Office of the Conservator of Forests, 
Nahan Circle. Specifically, I have used files CKXV-2 Vols. III, IV, VI, and CXXV-3 Vol. II 
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time in over one hundred years. The suggestion to open these areas was 
originally made by a report by the Grazing Advisory Committee (GAC) in ` 
1971," specifically with regard to the RFs of Sirmour district. Significantly, 
eleven of the eighteen members of the GAC, including the chairman and 
vice-chairman, held political office. The GAC had used Gaddi grazing in 
Chamba RFs as precedence to support the call for opening the Sirmour 
forests. At the time the Chief Conservator of Forests responded by saying 
that the opening of the Chamba forests had been a mistake in the first place 
and that using Chamba as precedent to open additional forests would 
simply compound the mistake.“ The Forest Department successfully resisted 
herder demands on that occasion. 

However, by the late 1970s, 10,000 sheep and goats had to be accom- 
modated within Sirmour because the government of the neighbouring state 
of Uttar Pradesh refused to allow them to continue herding in the Dehra 
Dun Division as they had in the past. The herders were accommodated in 
1979, despite vocal protests from the Divisional Forest Officers of the 
various divisions of the Nahan Circle. The following year, herders who 
grazed in Solan Division cited Sirmour as precedence and demanded that 
the DPFs and RFs in Solan Division be opened to grazing by the Gaddi. By 
1983, a number of herders had been provided additional grazing lands 
within the state DPFs, contrary to the recommendation of the Divisional 
Forest Officer, Solan. By 1985 the Solan herders were demanding that they 
be provided access to RFs of the region. Asked to comment on the matter, 
Divisional Forest Officer, Solan protested strongly, saying that the DPFs 
had been opened to grazing despite his opposition, and that the Gaddi had 
ample grazing areas, and did not need additional RFs to maintain their 
herds.” 

Subsequently, DFO Solan wrote to the Conservator of Forests, Nahan, 
saying he had just received an application from the herders, addressed to 
the Forest Minister, who had appended his orders to the application,‘ . . . 
the grazier cases in Solan division be treated on the analogy of Sirmour’. In 
other words, if the RFs of Sirmour were opened to graziers, the same 
should be done in Solan, even though in the former case an additional 
10,000 animals ousted from Uttar Pradesh had to be accommodated in 
those forests. The DFO went on to say that the Forest Department would 
not be able to meet the target of bringing 50 per cent of the geographical 
area of the state under forest cover if graziers were given access to RFs, 
and that therefore, there should be no further allotment of forests to these 


© Grazing Advisory Committee, Report of the Grazing Advisory Commuttee on the Grazing 
Policy of Hunachal Pradesh, 1971, Simla, Himachal Pradesh. 

** March 19, 1974, File CXXV-3, Vol. II, Correspondence Regarding Grazing Advisory 
Committee. Feb. 1971-Oct 1976 CFs Office, Nahan. 

©“ May 16, 1985, File CXXV-2. Vol. VI. Grazing of Sheep and Goats, Feb. 1984-Nov. 
1986. CFs Office, Nahan 
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herders.* Although, Conservator of Forests, Nahan, supported his DFO's 
letter while communicating his reaction to the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
by 1991 the RFs of Solan had been opened to grazing. Clearly the Gaddi 
derive tangible benefits from the political influence they wield. 

Tn concluding this section, I reiterate the idea that political influence has 
served Gaddi interests well. My discussions with Gaddi herders as well as 
with officials of the Himachal Forest Department suggest that very few, if 
any, regulations are in force today. Census figures do not indicate a decline 
in the numbers of goat and sheep grazed by the Gaddi, the primary 
objective of the taxation policy of the Forest Department. Current grazing 
fees are pegged at levels established in the mid-twentieth century. In 
effect this indicates a decrease in grazing dues when one takes into account 
inflationary pressures that have raised goat and sheep prices from less than 
20 rupees an animal at the time to over 800 rupees an animal at the present 
time. More than one Gaddi invariably grazes in locations to which only a 
single herder has the rights to graze, thereby negating any effort of the 
Forest Department to restrict the numbers of animals grazing an area. And 
while the Gaddi complain about the regulations compelling them to travel 
at least 5 miles between camping spots while on migration, in my own 
experience they move as and when forage becomes limiting. Simultaneously, 
political intervention on behalf of individual herders has increased the 
extent of grazing lands available to them, thereby balancing to some extent 
the loss of grazing lands to competing interests. 

Over the course of the past century, then, there has been a great deal of 
resistance from other arms of the government to efforts by the Punjab and 
Himachal Forest Department to obtain greater control over access to and 
use of forest lands. This resistance has played a key role in shaping the 
Forest Department’s rhetoric on land degradation in the Punjab hills, a 
rhetoric that has adopted an increasingly alarmist position with regard to 
the consequences of local use of land resources. The following section 
documents the Forest Department’s adoption of this alarmist discourse. 


Changing Rationale for Forest Conservation 


For the past century-and-a-half, foresters have been calling for increasingly 
tougher regulations against local use of forest resources. By reducing local 
pressures on forests, foresters have hoped to maximise the returns on 
production forestry through a maximisation of timber harvesting, undiluted as 
it were, by the timber, grazing, fuelwood, and other non-timber demands 
of the local population. It is not surprising, therefore, that foresters have 
attempted to separate the domains of production forestry and local subsis- 
tence practices. 


* June 30, 1985, File CXXV-2, Vol. VI Grazing of Sheep and Goats, Feb. 1984-Nov. 
1986. CFs Office, Nahan. 
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What has changed over time, however, is the rationale put forth by the 
Forest Department with regard to the need for a reduction in local access 
to and use of forested areas. Over time the rationale changed from being a 
purely commercial argument—grazing and timber production cannot co- 
exist—to a more environmental justification centred on the connections 
between forests on the one hand, and climate and the hydrological regime 
on the other. It is this latter, more politically charged view that has come to 
underlie the current focus of the Forest Department today. The following 
paragraphs give a brief outline of the progression of this transition.” 

As with the rest of the country, and in line with a number of earlier 
analyses," in the mid-nineteenth century the Punjab Forest Department 
was primarily concerned with the extraction of timber and fuel from the 
Punjab. Both resources were in heavy demand owing to the ongoing 
extension of the northern railway line across the Punjab. Meeting this 
requirement, and the demand for timber from other parts of the country 
provided the principal impetus to the earliest forest conservation within the 
Punjab." 

That timber and fuel production were the overriding concerns of the 
Forest Department in the 1860s and 1870s is evident from a number of 
reports written at the time. For example, Dr J.L. Stewart, officiating 
Conservator of Forests, submitted lengthy reports on the commercially 
valuable deodar (Cedrus deodara) tracts of the Ravi and Chenab rivers, 
and a report on the fuel-bearing tracts of the Punjab.” During this period, 
a number of reports also referred to the dwindling fuel supplies of the 
Simla region and the army cantonments close by,? as well as those of the 
northern railway line.“ These reports provide an essentially economic 
justification for improved forest conservancy, with the problem couched in 


9 I have explored this transition in greater detail in Saberwal, Pastoral Politics Bureau- 
cratic Agendas. 

™ RP. Tucker, ‘The Bntish Empire and India’s Forest Resources: The Timberlands of 
Assam and Kumaun, 1914—1950', in J F. Richards and R P Tucker, eds, World De- 
forestation in the Twentieth Century, Durham/London, 1988, pp 91-111; Guha, The 
Unquiet Woods 

™ See note by Governor-General of India, following a tour of the Punjab Plains Foreign 
Dept., A Progs March 1851, No. 67-68 

? J.L. Stewart, General Report on the Deodar Forests upon the Upper Chenab in Chota 
Lahaul and Pangi; General Report on the Deodar Forests of the Ravi, Report on the Fuel 
Bearing Tracts of the Southein Punjab, Punjab PWD (Forests) A Progs , July 1866, No 37, 48 

™ See for example, B.H. Baden-Powell, CF, Punjab, wnting to the Offg Secy to Govt. 
Punjab, March 5, 1872, regarding the need to stop all grazing in forests close to Kassauli 
immediately, Correspondence on 'Supply of Fuel to Simla Hill Stations', Punjab Forest A 
Progs., Sep. 1875, No. 3; W. Schlich, CF, Punjab to Secy to Govt. Punjab, March 1st, 1880, 
"Plantation of Hill Cantonments, Dagshai', Punjab Forest A Progs., RAD, April 1880, No 2 

^ See for example, remarks by Under Secy., Railways and Forest Branch, PWD NW 
Provinces. RAD, (Forests) B Progs., March 1865, No. 32-36; Report on the Supply of Fuel 
for the Punjab Railway, by J.L. Stewart, Sept. 17, 1864. 
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terms of an impending timber and fuel famine, rather than potential or 
ongoing soil erosion or flooding—key elements of the desiccationist dis- 
course taken up later in the century. 

As Richard Grove and Ravi Rajan point out, protective and climatic 
capabilities of forests formed the crux of the basis for the establishment of 
the Forest Department in 1865, and writers such as Cleghorn had discussed 
these connections for a number of decades prior to the establishment of the 
Forest Department.” And yet, in a lengthy report on the Himalayan 
forests of the Punjab, written in 1861, Cleghorn himself makes no reference 
to the protective or climatic functions of these vast forests. He comments 
on the excessive felling that has taken place in a number of valleys, and 
stresses the need for the introduction of scientific forestry. But in all of 
this, the overnding emphasis of the note is on identifying the best forests 
that can be worked in the region, focusing exclusively on the commercial 
species of sal (Shorea robusta), chil (Pinus longifolia), bamboo (Dendro- 
calamus strictus), and deodar.” If climatic and protective issues were of 
concern to these early foresters, they do not express this concern in the 
official reports of the time. 

Issues of flooding and soil erosion became a much larger component of 
the Forest Department's rhetoric toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
during which time there was considerable discussion with regard to the 
environmental consequences of deforestation in the Siwalik mountains. 
These mountains have been formed from the erosional debris that has 
flowed off the Himalayan ranges that lie just to the north of the Siwaliks. 
As a result the soils. of the Siwaliks are loose and extremely susceptible to 
erosive pressures, and parts of the Siwaliks have an eroded, bare appearance. 
A second characteristic of the Siwaliks is the presence of torrential, fast- 
flowing streams, locally referred to as chos, which go through seasonal 
cycles of dryness during much of the year, and flooding during the mon- 
soon when they carry large amounts of soil and boulders to the Punjab 
plains below. Foresters used images of deforested landscapes, bereft of all 
vegetation, and subject annually to the damages resulting from flooding of 
the Hoshiarpur chos, to argue for the closure of the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks to 
all grazing by goat and sheep. The Hoshiarpur Chos Act of 1900 provided 
the Forest Department with the authority it sought." 

` While grazing and lopping pressures undoubtedly contribute to erosive 
processes in the Siwaliks, the geologic composition of these hills played a 
key role in generating widespread governmental support for the Hoshiarpur 
Chos Act. Separating the respective role played by grazing and natural 
processes, in identifying causation with regard to Siwalik erosion is a 


? Rajan, Imperial Environmentalism; Grove, Green Impenalism. 

” H. Cleghorn, 1861. Report upon the Forests of the Punjab and the Western Himalaya, 
Roorkee ‘ 

7 RAD (Forests), May 1899, A Progs , No. 7-10. 
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difficult task, one rarely attempted by foresters past or present. Even so, 
the fact remains that, visually, many parts of the Siwaliks bear the appear- 
ance of being in a highly degraded condition, and the combination of 
exposed soil and torrential streams, in direct contact with a large human 
population, provided the context for the Forest Department’s campaign 
for more strict forest conservation in the Siwaliks. My primary interest in 
the issue of conservation measures adopted in the Siwaliks is linked to the 
manner in which the Forest Department extrapolated from images of soil 
erosion and torrential flooding of the Siwalik hills to illustrate the conse- 
quences of livestock grazing in other parts of the Punjab Himalaya. While 
making such generalisations, Forest Department officials ignored geologic 
differences between the Siwaliks and other areas, and thereby glossed over 
differences in erosivity of different areas. It is this simplification of the 
degradation discourse that I am interested in, and one that became parti- 
cularly common during the 1930s, as I will demonstrate in this article. 

An undifferentiated degradation discourse was certainly not true of the 
early twentieth century, when both foresters and Revenue Department 
officials differentiated between overgrazing in the Siwaliks and overgrazing 
in other, less erosive parts of the state, as illustrated by the following two 
quotes: 


The general constitution of the soil prevalent.in the tracts concerned is 
not, it appears to me, as a rule, such as to favour rapid erosion. This 
feature of the situation tends to limit the distance to which damage 
consequent on denudation can extend from its source and to discriminate 
the case of Kangra from that of the Hoshiarpur Sewaliks, the main 
component of which is soft, friable sandstone.” f 


The lower slopes of the Himalayas are well-wooded with scrub and 
bamboo jungle, and the rock which occurs is harder than the sandstone 
of the Siwaliks. Erosion is very slight indeed, and is only met with 
locally along the foot of the hills where its action is very slow. The 
Siwaliks as a whole present the appearance of a mass of ravines, peaks, 
cliffs, scarps and bare slopes densely crowded together of varying shades 
of brown, for vegetation is very scarce indeed.” 


Over time, however, this diversity of opinions gives way to a more 
simplistic and unified understanding, or portrayal, of the impact of grazing 
on the Punjab landscape. By the 1920s, and following both the retransfer 


7 Fagan, DC Kangra. Punjab Forest A Progs., April 1914, No. 18. 
? Holland, Asst CF. Report on the denudation in the Srwaliks and Lower Himalaya between 
the Sutlej and Ghaggar nvers. June 7, 1912, Punjab Forest A Progs , July 1912, No. 6 
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of the control of forests from the Forest Department to the Revenue 
Department in 1919 (detailed in an earlier section), and the continuing 
difficulty of the Forest Department in enforcing restrictive policies on 
shepherds, the Forest Department’s rhetoric became increasingly generalised 
and non-differentiated. Conservator J.W. Grieve put forth a scheme by 
which the ‘terrible’ condition of the lower Himalayan hills could be repaired. 
The report contains a description of the Kangra forests (not the Hoshiar- 
pur Siwaliks) which is in stark contrast to the comments made by Holland 
and Fagan, quoted earlier. Indeed, his description of these lower hills 
appears to suggest the imminence of the disappearance of the forests, the 
soil these forests grew in, and eventually, the herders themselves: 


The areas grazed over consist mainly of scrub jungle . . . sufficient 
natural tree regeneration [is not] possible, as under the intensive grazing 
practiced but few seedlings have a chance of establishing themselves. 
The scrub has in many cases already disappeared, leaving a series of 
sun-dried bare ridges, from which all soil is in process of rapid 
erosion . . . . It is therefore clear that a continuance of existing condi- 
tions is in process of achieving not only the destruction of the forests, 
but also the diminution of the means of sustenance of the herds them- 
selves. It is obvious that the right of grazing as now practiced violates 
the fundamental condition underlying the exercise of any right, namely 
that the factors necessary to its permanent satisfaction must be assured 
(emphasis in original).* 


The assertion in 1920 that a continuation of intense grazing pressures 
would undermine the basis of the region's ability to support such land 
usage is problematic given the successful herding that has occurred in the 
region ever since. In addition, the comment itself is a general statement, 
implying that the description applies to the lower hills of the Kangra 
district as a whole, rather than to specific parts of the Siwalik hills. What is 
specifically interesting about the comment is the suggestion that in the 
absence of better conservancy, the land would be unable to support herding 
as it was currently practiced. There are obvious political overtones to the 
comment, for political unrest could be expected to accompany any decline 
in the ability of local communities to sustain themselves. In later years, the 
suggestion that an absence of forest cover was responsible for large-scale 
flooding and drought in the Indo-Gangetic plains would mark an escalation 
of this politicisation of the environmental issue—one that can be seen as a 
counter to the Revenue Department's continued use of an argument that 
Forest Department regulations interfered in local subsistence practices, 
with potential problems of igniting political instability in the region. 

9 J.W.A. Grieve, ‘Note on the economics of nomadic grazing as practiced in Kangra 
district’, IF, Vol. 28, 1920, p. 333. 
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Generalised descriptions come to be made with increasing regularity 
from the 1930s onward, particularly so in the aftermath of the American 
Dust Bowl, although foresters frequently fell back on the evidence of the 
Siwaliks to support their contentions of high levels of soil erosion associated 
with livestock grazing. At the British Empire Forestry Conference of 1935, 
C.G. Trevor, Inspector General of Forests, formerly Conservator of 
Forests, Punjab, and Chairman of the Conference, provided an overview 
of the magnitude of the erosion problem in India. He made his point 
almost solely in the context of the chos problem in the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks: 


It was in 1852, after the annexation of the Punjab, that we in our 
enlightened manner gave away all the outer hills to the villagers... . 
what have [the villagers] done? They have utterly destroyed the whole 
vegetation of the hills by burning, cutting and grazing. I would ask you 
to turn for a moment to the illustrations at the end of the paper... 
which are more eloquent than any words of mine, of the appalling 
consequences of such action. You will see from those illustrations . . . 
the entirely eroded surface of the outer Himalayas. You will see the 
remains of the vegetation, and . . . you will see the cattle endeavouring 
to obtain some sustenance from the so-called grazing area. In the 
bottom picture you will see an assembly of the local villagers, protesting 
against the closure of their particular area of grazing, and if you examine 
the ground you will see that there is on it not a living thing, not a living 
leaf on the tree, which has been lopped to feed the last of the goats." 


Through the 1930s and 1940s the issue of degradation in the Punjab 
Himalaya continued to be couched largely in terms of overgrazing and 
erosion in Punjab Siwaliks, and these hills received an inordinate amount 
of attention from the Punjab Forest Department.” While no other part of 
the Punjab was treated to such close scrutiny, the images portrayed in the 
writings of the Hoshiarpur region, complete with selective photographs of 
‘starving’ cattle and bare hillsides, came to dominate the thinking with 
regard to grazing in the Punjab in general. The use of pictures, which 
necessarily constitutes a selective presentation of evidence, was common- 
place at the time. Numerous books and articles on erosion in the Siwaliks 


® Forests in relation to climate, water conservation and erosion. Extracts from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Empire Forestry Conference, South Africa, 1935, printed by the 
Manager, Govt. of India Press, New Delhi, 1937, p. 16 

= L B. Holland, Report on the Denudation and Erosion in the Low Hills of Punjab, 1928, 
Government Press, Lahore; B.O. Coventry, Denudation in the Punjab hills, Indian Forest 
Records, Vol. XIV, Part II, 1929; R.M. Gorrie, The Foothills Grazing Problem in India, 
Agriculture and Livestock in India, Vol. 7, 1937, pp. 579-84. See also R.M. Gorrie, Land 
Management in the Punjab Foothills, Superintendent Govt. Printing, 1941, Lahore, and 
H.M. Glover, Erosion in the Punjab its Causes and Cures, 1946, Lahore; R M. Gorrie, Land 
Management in the Punjab Foothills, Superintendent Govt. Printing, 1941, Lahore. 
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and sub- Saharan Africa have made their case in this fashion. The problem 
with such imagery, of course, is that a picture provides a restricted and 
momentary commentary on the condition of the land. In doing so, it fails to 
account for both seasonal variations in vegetative cover and geographic 
variation in terms of the extent of land thus affected. At the same time, the 
image gives the impression of being a ‘factual’ representation. 

By the late 1930s foresters had begun suggesting that past civilisational 
declines could be attributed to improper land use practices, and that the 
same could be expected in the near future with the continuing increase in 
grazing pressures in the Punjab Himalaya: 


Many years ago it had been clearly proved and recognized as a universal 
phenomenon that destruction of forest growth in mountain country, 
without compensation such as terracing and regular cultivation, led to a 
tremendous increase of soil erosion, avalanches, destructive floods, 
drying up of water springs, over burdening the rivers with silt and 
boulders. Where the river debouched on the plains, this burden of 
detritus is deposited far and wide over fertile cultivation, wiping out 
whole villages-and towns, silting up canals and even mighty Empires 
have crumbled before the irresistible advance of man-made deserts and 
sheet erosion. Thus the change of the once fertile lands of Mesopotamia 
into desert has been ascribed by many authorities to the destruction of 
the natural vegetation by man and his cattle, while the ruination of 
hundreds of villages in the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab, due to the 
destruction of the forests in the adjoining hills, is a well known phenom- 
enon.” 


Apart from the continuing conflict between the Forest and Revenue 
departments, the 1920s and 1930s coincided with two international phe- 
nomenon—-the Depression and the American Dust Bowl. The Depression 
led to a series of cutbacks in government spending on a variety of issues; 
forestry was one of the hardest hit.* It is likely that foresters were forced to 
respond to cutbacks by the adoption of an increasingly alarmist rhetoric 
with regard to deforestation and the consequences thereof. Smythies' 
comment at the start of this article exemplifies the general tone of much 
forester writing of the 1930s and 1940s.5 

Forester agenda for having a greater say in how forests were used and 
managed received a dramatic fillip from the American Dust Bowl. The 
international media relayed stories of New York City being blanketed by 
Nebraskan soil, and news reports indicated massive losses of topsoil, a key 


* EA Smythies, ‘Soil Erosion Problems in India’, IF, Vol. 64, 1938, pp. 704-8 

^ Rajan, Imperial Environmentalism. 

© For additional examples of the dramatic increase in the level of alarm in forester writings 
at this time see writings in the Indian Forester. 
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component of any nations’ productive assets. Paul Sear’s book Deserts on 
the March appeared in 1935, coinciding with the growing concern in 
Australia, Africa, India, and the US about the desiccating consequences 
of deforestation and the mismanagement of land resources. William 
Beinart and David Anderson point out that the American Dust Bowl 
served to fuel concerns about soil erosion resulting from the misuse of land 
resources in South Africa and East Africa, respectively.” The Indian 
Forest Service both fed this global concern and, in turn, used it, to justify 
the formulation of more restrictive policies. 

Over time, this assumption of degradation from overexploitation of 
lands by large human and livestock populations has come to characterise 
policy writings for the state of Himachal Pradesh as a whole, rather than 
being limited to the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks. The current grazing policy of the 
Himachal Forest Department is based on a report by B.S. Parmar, a 
Divisional Forest Officer, written in 1959, and the report of the Grazing 
Advisory Committee written in 1971. Parmar described the consequences 
of deforestation in the state of Himachal Pradesh: 


Even a century ago the forests in the Himalayas were so dense as to 
provide ample safeguard against erosion and floods. At that time, large 
mature trees were plentiful. But no proper control was exercised on 
them . . . people thought themselves at liberty to cut down the forests 
and start cultivation. They were ruthlessly exploited by the owners and 
the right holders for timber or fuel or heavily lopped for fodder or 
grazed by cattle and browsers . . . . To see the picture of this devastation 
one has to travel from Pathankot to Chamba, or Kala Amb to Nahan or 
from Simla to Narkanda. A ghastly picture of eroding hills, deepening 
gullies, extending slips and abandoned cultivation meets the travellers 
eyes.” 


The GAC report suggests an even bleaker situation, and a clear connec- 
tion is drawn between the good health of mountain forests and the well 
being of communities living downstream of these mountains, and indeed of 
the country as a whole. 


It has been mentioned above that Himachal Pradesh is a mountainous 
region on which depends the perennial water supply of the river systems 
whose basins constitute the fertile core of the country. The Himalayan . 
forests are among the greatest national assets. To them we owe much of 


% P B. Sears, Deserts on the March, Oklahoma, 1935. 

" Beinart, Soil Erosion, Conservation; Anderson, Depression, Dust Bowl, Demo- 
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= B S. Parmar, Report on the Grazing Problems and Policy of Himachal Pradesh, Hima- 
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the richness of the country. The denudation and under development of 
the Himalayan slopes will lead to greater intensity and frequency of 
floods and recurrent erosion and to coarse detritus being deposited on 
the fertile submontane tracts. This process is bound to inflict immeasur- 
able loss and misery on the unsuspecting millions in the plains and will 
bring about a progressive and permanent impairment to soil fertility, 
and a cumulative reduction in the agriculture potential (sic) of the 
country.” 


Absence of Empirical Support for Alarmist Rhetoric 


The alarmist position of the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh Forest Depart- 
ments is interesting in light of a number of phenomena. First, timber 
harvesting by the Department began to accelerate in the 1930s, just as the 
environmental rhetoric entered its most alarmist stage. Commercial timber 
extraction from Himachal’s forests increased from 1,619,000 million cubic 
feet in 1930-31 to 21,617,453.00 million cubic feet in 1969-70, representing 
a thirteen-fold increase in timber extraction. This remarkable increase 
took place even as foresters were making the most dire predictions of the 
consequences of continued livestock grazing within Himachal’s forests.” 

Second, there is an absence of empirical research supporting the propo- 
sition that grazing pressures were leading to a rapid depletion of vegetation 
cover. Over the course of the past 150 years, there is no experimental 
manipulation to evaluate the impact of grazing on the state’s forests; there 
are no long-term data regarding the permanence of change in species 
composition, declining vegetation cover or increasing soil erosion. There is 
also no attempt to differentiate erosion resulting from natural processes 
with that resulting from human activities, a key problem in identifying 
causation with regard to land degradation in the Himalaya.” What evidence 
has been presented has been anecdotal, with localised instances of land- 
slips being used to portray a statewide problem of degradation, and 
impending environmental catastrophe.” : 

The third problem with much of the discourse on land degradation in the 
Himalaya and elsewhere is its critical dependence upon models of forest 


* Report of the Grazing Advisory Committee on the Grazing Policy of Himachal Pradesh, 
Simla, 1971 

© In calculating levels of timber extraction I have combined data for the Beas, Chamba, 
Bashahr, Simla Hill States, Seraj, Hoshiarpur, Kangra and Kulu divisions. These political 
divisions did not always exist, and may have existed under different administrative categories 
over the past century, but all are a part of the state of Himachal Pradesh today. The data is 
from Annual Progress Reports of the Punjab Forest Department, Annual Reports of the 
Himachal Pradesh Forest Department, and from Himachal Pradesh Forest Statistics. 

?' Hamilton, ‘What are the Impacts of Himalayan Deforestation'; Ives and Messerli, The 
Himalayan Dilemma; Centre for Science and Environment, Floods, Flood Plains, and En- 
vironmental Myths. 

” See also Saberwal, Pastoral Politics: Bureaucratic Agendas 
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functioning that have been discredited within the ecological literature since 
the 1920s. The assumption that deforestation leads to a disruption of 
hydrological cycles is premised on the theoretical foundation that forests 
act as sponges with regard to their capacity to absorb rainfall, which then is 
gradually released over the course of the year, resulting in a year-round, 
equable supply of water. Such a model anticipates that the removal of 
forests leads to a reduced capacity of the land to absorb rainwater, which 
then is expected to rush off mountain slopes, leading to flooding during the 
monsoons, drought during the dry season and the heavy loss of soil due to 
the absence of the protective forest cover. There are two principal problems 
with such a position: the first is that the absence of forest cover cannot be 
assumed to be synonymous with the absence of all vegetation cover. The 
presence of shrub and grass cover in lieu of forest cover may prove to be 
equally capable of preventing excessive soil and water run-off during the 
rains.” Second, research since the 1920s has demonstrated that owing to 
transpirational losses, dense forest cover may lead to a year-round reduc- 
tion rather than increase in stream flow, thereby contradicting one of the 
most cherished percepts of forestry.” Despite the evidence to the contrary, 
official and popular writings within many parts of the world continue to be 
premised on the notion that deforestation leads to intensified flooding 
during the monsoon and diminished water supplies during the dry season. 


Conclusion 


We observe, then, a gradual change in the rationale for forest conservancy, 
a change unsubstantiated by research and discredited within the scientific 
literature for the better part of this century. The myth that forests act as 
sponges with regard to water conservation has survived in the popular 
media as well as official policy in most parts of the world, even as hydro- 
logists and ecologists have debunked its logic since the 1920s. This is not 
entirely surprising given the powerful coherence that the model provides 
for the introduction of stringent conservancy measures. All sorts of values 
have been attributed to forests—including improved climate, better rain- 
fall and improved soil and water conservation. And as a corollary, the 
absence of forests have been linked to desertification, flooding, and 
drought—all civilisation-threatening phenomena. It is a powerful basis for 
calls for better forest conservancy, particularly useful in the absence of 
political or popular support for policies that advocate curbs on resource 
consumption. 


9? Hamilton, ‘What are the Impacts of Himalayan Deforestation’. 

9! See J.M. Busch and J.D. Hewlett, ‘A Review of Catchment Experiments to Determine 
the Effect of Vegetation Changes on Water Yield and Evapotranspiration’, Journal of 
Hydrology, Vol. 55, 1982, pp. 3-23, for an exhaustive review of research on the role of 
vegetation change 1n shaping catchment hydrological regimes. 
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It is not my intention to suggest an absence of degradation in the region. 
On the contrary, there are likely to be isolated instances of degradation in 
various parts of the state of Himachal Pradesh. The removal of forests has 
obvious and serious implications with regard to local requirements for fuel- 
wood, grazing, and other non-timber forest products. My commentary, 
rather, is on the sweeping and alarmist nature of Forest Department 
generalisations. 

At a basic level, the Forest Department has failed to differentiate 
between deforestation, involving the removal of timber and the removal of 
all vegetation. Forest Department descriptions of overgrazing invariably 
suggest that all vegetation cover has been stripped from the land, a situ- 
ation in which one would, indeed, expect to find dramatic losses of soil and 
water. But there are only isolated parts of Himachal Pradesh with such 
exposed slopes, subject to high levels of soil and water erosion.” 

At another level, foresters have failed to separate naturally occurring 
phenomenon from those that resulted directly from human actions. Thus, 
while the high rates of erosion and the torrential streams characteristic of 
the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks are clearly related to high human pressures, 
ultimately it is the geological composition of this mountain range that is 
most directly responsible for observable conditions. This confusion of 
naturally occurring processes and those instigated by human action, is a 
critical feature of much of the international discourse on degradation.” 

There is considerable uncertainty with regard to our understanding of 
ecological phenomenon. Climate, topography and geology, among other 
things, as well as human land usage help shape the vegetation of a given 
region. And there are always complex interactions, at various levels, that 
serve to further complicate our understanding of ecological processes. 
Given the opposition that the Forest Department has had to deal with since 
its establishment as a government department, it is hardly surprising that 
foresters have been less than vocal about the inexact nature of ecology as a 
science." In effect, the Forest Department has lacked the institutional 
space to acknowledge the uncertainties in our understanding of ecological 
processes and the environmental heterogeneity of Himachal Pradesh. 


* See Saberwal, ‘Pastoral Politics: Gaddi Grazing, Degradation’, for a more detailed 
exploration of the impact of Gaddi grazing on the Himachal Pradesh vegetation. 

* G S. Pun, The Problem of Land Erosion and Landslips in the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks, ZF, 
Vol. 75, 1949, pp. 45-51; also sec in particular the recent counter to the widespread assump- 
tion of the southward advance of the Saharan Desert by Forse, "The Myth of the Marching 
Desert’; Binns, ‘Is Desertification a Myth?’; Tucker et al., ‘Expansion and Contraction of the 
Saharan Desert’. With regard to the question of land degradation associated with overgrazing 
by east Afncan pastoralists see Ellis and Swift, ‘Stability of African Pastoral Ecosystems’; 
Behnke and Scoones, Rethinking Range Ecology. 

” For a recent commentary from within the ecological sciences on the uncertainties in 
ecology, see R- Hilborn and D. Ludwig, ‘The Limits of Applied Ecological Research’, 
Ecological Applications, Vol. 3, 1993, pp. 550-52. 
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In advancing this argument I am doing two things: first, I am attempting 
to build upon existing analyses of the historical development of Indian 
conservation policies by suggesting that while economic and environmental 
concerns played important roles in the shaping of conservation policy, the 
rhetorical position adopted by the Forest Department with regard to the 
need for reducing local access to forest resources has been deeply influenced 
by the department's power relations with other parts of the government. Over 
time, this highly alarmist rhetoric of the Forest Department has come to 
justify increasingly restrictive policies. Accordingly, I am arguing that any 
consideration of policy formulation needs to take cognizance of the insti- 
tutional and political context within which policies are being articulated. 
This is particularly so in the case of conservation policies, invariably 
premised on the imposition of curbs on resource consumption, curbs that 
are likely to be unpopular with most levels of society. 

The argument is not limited to the Punjab Himalaya. Within many parts 
of the world we have relatively undifferentiated and alarmist discourse on 
land degradation and there are dramatic examples from sub-Saharan and 
western Africa." Once again, this is not surprising, given the resistance 
that conservation agencies have faced with regard to the implementation of 
restrictive policies. Ravi Rajan demonstrates that Forest Departments 
throughout the British Empire faced such resistance well into the middle of 
the twentieth century,” and such resistance has certainly persisted within 
the context of the current drive toward economic liberalization. 

While one can argue that given the context of rampant extraction of 
resources, there may be value in the adoption of a highly alarmist rhetoric 
on degradation, there are a number of problems with adopting such a 
position: first, an undifferentiated rhetoric on degradation ultimately clouds 
our understanding of the nature of both the problem and potential solu- 
tions. For example, couching the issue of Himalayan deforestation in the 
context of flooding and landslides serves to obscure the problem of why we 
need to afforest degraded landscapes, thereby preventing the most effective 
targeting of conservation measures while also'contributing to an inappro- 
priate handling of the flooding in the Indo-Gangetic plains. 

A second problem with an unduly alarmist position is the potential for 
the concealment of particular agendas of a conservation agency. In the case 
of the Punjab Forest Department, while the alarmist rhetoric of the Depart- 
ment may be seen as useful with regard to enhancing the Forest Depart- 
ment's control over forest lands, and maximising the extent of forest land 
under 'scientific' and *proper' management, the concomitant acceleration 


™ Earlier in the text, I have made reference to a number of works that have suggested the 
presence of a greatly exaggerated notion of degradation in sub-Saharan Africa. With regards 
to West Africa, see J. Fairhead and M. Leach, Misreading the African Landscape: Society and 
Ecology in the Forest-Savanna Mosaic, New York, 1996. 

9 Rajan, Imperial Environmentalism. 
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of resource extraction by the same Department confounds any such justi- 
fication of alarm. In similar fashion, environmental alarm has been used to 
exclude local hunting within areas of conservation interest, within which 
colonial hunting continued apace.'? 

I conclude this article by reiterating my position that I am not suggesting 
an absence of environmental degradation within the Himalaya or any other 
part of the world. Nor is this an attempt to diminish the magnitude of the 
consequences that can be expected from a misuse of natural resources. 
Rather, the point is that the current sweeping and undifferentiated nature 
of the rhetoric is ultimately of little analytical value with regard to solving 
environmental problems. Owing to the institutional context within which 
conservation policy is generally formulated, the alarm, and the suggested 
solutions, need to be treated with more scepticism than has been the case 
to date. 


10 J M, MacKenzie, The Empire of Nature: Hunting, Conservation and British Imperialism, 
Manchester and New York, 1988 
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Davip CHANDLER (General Editor), Ian Beckett (Associate Editor), The 
Oxford Illustrated History of the British Army, Oxford, 1994. 


Bismarck’s remark that if the British army landed in Germany, he would 
send a policeman to arrest it, was certainly an overstatement. However, 
famous British military historians like Brian Bond have described the 
British army as ‘amateur’.’ In the book under review, well-known British 
army historians analyse, in a collection of essays, three themes in the 
following order of importance—(/) the evolution of the British army as a 
combat instrument from the fourteenth century till recent times; (i) the 
debate on how the British army was used (taking into consideration its 
uniqueness); and finally (iii) the British army's combat experiences. 

The British army always had a problem in acquiring manpower, because 
its service conditions were unattractive. Wellington's estimate of the pri- 
vates as *. . . the scum of the earth, ... fellows who have enlisted for 
drink . . .' (p. 146) remains true for most of its history. But even if they 
joined for drinks, the privates fought well because of the regimental 
ideology. 

Tim Travers evaluates the combat effectiveness of the army during the 
First World War. It failed in mobile battles because the army lacked an 
integrated doctrine and had a faulty command apparatus. The officers had 
no experience of commanding large numbers of men. The top leadership 
not only discouraged the use of new weapons but also denied responsibility 
and initiative to the junior officers, though these were necessary for fight- 
ing fluid battles. Travers concludes that the British army ultimately won 
against the German army not due to any superior tactical skill but by sheer 
attrition. 

Was there a particular British method of warfare? Hew Strachan intro- 
duces the controversy of maritime versus continental strategy. Julian 


! Brian Bond, The Victorian Army and the Staff College, 1854-1914, London, 1972, p. 24. 
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Corbett, in 1911, argued that Britain, for the last three centuries, had 
followed a distinct type of warfare. Its characteristics were naval and 
commercial blockade, economic subsidies to the allies and using the army 
for limited land campaigns in the peripheries. Corbett was later backed by 
Liddell-Hart. 

Strachan writes that Britain followed a mixture of maritime and conti- 
nental strategies. The ratio of spending on the army and navy in the 
eighteenth century was 40:60, and in the nineteenth century it became 
58:42. This shift was a result of the constant use of the army in imperial 
expansion. Till 1907, the colonial dimension was important for the army; 
this dimension became vital again after 1945. Strachan brings in the colonial 
dimension as the new parameter for analysing the British method of 
warfare. 

Due to the continuous use of the army for the small colonial wars, the 
army remained regiment-oriented. This had implications for the metropole 
also. Since the army was dispersed geographically as well as regimentally, 
Britain escaped militarism. 

T.A. Heathcote analyses the British armed presence in India. Since the 
Indians were cheaper and healthier than the white men in the subcontinent, 
the Raj depended mainly on the sepoy army. Its recruitment was shaped by 
the Martial Race theory which emerged from 1887 onwards. Heathcote 
says that this attitude accelerated Punjabisation and, as a result Punjab 
supplied 80 per cent of the military manpower in 1914 (p. 390). 

Heathcote's essay is weak. The Martial Race theory existed even in the 
pre-1857 Indian army. From the Annual Return Showing the Class Com- 
position of the Indian Army, 1914-15, we know that in 1914 Punjab 
supplied not.80 per cent but only 55 per cent of the army personnel. 
Further, he throws no light on the uniqueness of the British Indian army. 

This book suffers from Eurocentricism. Strachan rightly argues that 
continental wars remained an aberration for the British army, while its use 
in the colonies was more frequent. But out of more than one-and-a-half 
dozen essays, only one essay deals exclusively with the colonial experiences 
of the British army. There is nothing about its activities in Africa and in 
Canada. . : 

Tim Travers' essay is by far the best in this collection. His interpretative 
analysis shows the linkages between command, technology and tactics. He 
shows that a rigid command structure which discouraged the use of new 
technology and decentralisation of authority failed in mobile battles. This 
essay is a model of what a historian can achieve in a limited space. In 

' general, this book serves as a good introductory reference, but is of limited 
value to specialists. 


Kaushik Roy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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KUMKUM CHATTERJEE, Merchants, Politics and Society in Early Modern 
India Bihar: 1733-1820, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996, pp. 273. 


The heroes of Chatterjee’s book are the merchants and magnates of Bihar, 
while the story that she tells is the coming of the apocalypse that the 
aftermath of Plassey constituted for most of them. The choice of the 
merchant as the principal actor and spectator of eighteenth century politics 
is, in a sense, an inevitable one given the trajectory of political developments 
that marked out the region in the half-century following the death of 
Emperor Aurangzeb. That Bengal of all Mughal subahs escaped the tyranny 
of Mughal decline in the first-half of the century and that a combination of 
factors fostered the articulation of a distinct regional system which had 
merchants and magnates as central props are well-known facts. Equally 
well documented is the entry of the English East India Company into the 
political system of the Bengal subah and the resultant dislocation of the 
traditional trading order that finally gave way in the 1770's despite the 
rearguard action of Muhammed Reza Khan. More recently, however, 
there has been a tendency among scholars to re-evaluate the impact of the 
early colonial regime that was put together by the English East India 
Company in the second half of the eighteenth century. Dr C.A. Bayly 
made out a case for the indigenous origins of the early colonial economy, 
arguing that the newly emerging political and commercial agenda of the 
English East India Company did not result in an unilinear displacement of 
traditional channels and commercial groups. Peter Marshall, however, 
adopts a more circumspect tone in his analysis of the Bengal trading 
economy after Plassey and the East Indian fortunes that were made in its 
aftermath. Despite the wealth of data that he uses to demonstrate the 
burgeoning private trade of the Company servants after 1757, he does not 
invest the early colonial regime with powers of agency or instrumentality in 
reshaping the indigenous host society. These interventions, notwithstanding 
their novelty, have not been entirely convincing; one simply has to recall 
the earlier works of N.K. Sinha and Abdul Majhed Khan that demonstrated 
in graphic detail the trauma of dislocation and the passing away of an old 
order under the dispensation of the English East India Company. It is to 
Chatterjee's credit that she has identified the processes of dislocation and 
disruption that wrecked indigenous society in the wake of English interven- 
tion after 1757 by focusing on Bihar, a sub-region that had so far escaped 
the scrutiny of scholars. One is left in no doubt that the establishment of 
Company hegemony was coterminous with dislocation and that the English 
did not ease themselves into power just as another Indian regime. What 
makes the enterprise even more commendable is that it constitutes, in 
empirical terms, the most definitive study of early modetn Bihar, which 
despite its linkages with Bengal had a distinct cultural landscape. 
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Chatterjee grounds her merchant heroes firmly in the realities of the 
political context that gave the region its organic unity. The commercial 
system they operated was a multi-tiered one that closely corresponded to 
diverse strata of the political system. The big men of business, based in 

. Patna and engaged in long distance trade or banking possessed links with 
the ruling elite. Members of the ruling elite, zamindars and jagirdars were 
by and large receptive to the requirements and potentialities of commerce 
and commercial investment by encouraging and overseeing the establish- 
ment of market centres and ganjs. Merchants and magnates made use of 
traditional forms of social interaction to augment their business as well as 
status. Prominent merchants like the Meers of Patna or the bankers and 
sahukars of the city evolved a lifestyle that was appropriately aristocratic, a 
point that Dr Chatterjee makes elaborately and elegantly. On the other 
end of the spectrum was the collective of rural traders, operating a dense 
commercial network which corresponded to the multiple requirements of 
all levels of the regional economy. The world of rural and internal trade is 
excellently reconstructed on the basis of detailed documentation. Rural 
trade operated within the parameters of control and domination with 
zamindars and officials sustaining the political framework within which the 
mechanisms of control, procurement and sale were effected. The politics of 
big business was more explicitly articulated with merchant princes like 
Khoja Wajid, Amirchand, Meer Afzal interacting directly with the political 
system which on its part oversaw and endorsed a set of prescriptive 
customs regarding the transaction of commercial affairs. The importance 
of preserving connections with the durbar was manifest even as the Plassey 
conspiracy was being hatched, for merchants in Bihar (and they were no 
exception) never perceived themselves as catalysts of political change. The 
aftermath of the conspiracy, as it turned out, was ruinous, throwing all 
calculations out of gear. The erosion of the power and authority of the 
Naibut was accompanied by zamindari turbulence which did not translate 
itself into a concerted bid for provincial autonomy. For trade and traders, 
the scenario assumed a frightening aspect as depredations by private traders 
permeated every level of rural trade until the 1770’s, not to speak of the 
English forays in the big world of business. Stripped of patronage and 
political protection, the merchant magnates sank into oblivion. Lesser 
mortals had to bear the ignominy of physical molestation and assault. The 
Company’s monopolisation of the saltpetre and opium trades put several 
Patna-based merchants out of business. Warrior, merchant and aristocrat 
remained but mute witnesses to the inquilab that had turned the familiar 
world upside down. 

The inquilab was not without its survivors. Chatterjee draws attention to 
the making of the new environment that generated opportunities for new 
collaborators who emerged from the ranks of the gomastas. Men like 
Ramachandra Pandit made use of their commercial information network 
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to emerge as important contractors and subsequently move into the lucra- 
tive business of revenue collection. And yet Pandit was markedly different 
from the men who had dominated the pre-1757 scene, and in this difference 
lay the violence of the encounter. Pandit did not figure in wholesale export 
trade which had shrunk drastically. Even the bankers who survived the 
trauma of 1757 and continued to oil the channels of remittance and exchange 
and banking were often under stress and operated amidst constraints and 
conflict. 


Lakshmi Subramanian 
Department of History 
University of Calcutta 


GERALDINE FoRBES, Women in Modern India, in New Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. IV, 2, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1996, 
pp. 289, price not mentioned; 

KUMARI JAYAVARDENA and MALATHI DE ALwis (eds), Embodied Violence: 
Communalising Women’s Sexuality in South Asia, Kali for Women, 
New Delhi, 1996, pp. 299, Rs 325; 

DAGMAR ENGELS, Beyond Purdah? Women in Bengal 1890-1939, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1996, pp. 282, Rs 450. 


The burgeoning subject of women’s studies in South Asia reflects two 
somewhat different approaches. Geraldine Forbes has consciously opted 
for the empirical approach, avoiding too close an identification with any 
specific political agenda, except a general sympathy with feminism. She 
sees her task as ‘not so much writing new history as emulating the best 
historians who were aware of their sources’. She does this with a gentle dig 
at those who would write into the history of modernity, its ambivalences 
and contradictions. Avoiding a marriage between feminism and the ‘post- 
modernist’ agenda, she launches into a comprehensive and synthetic survey of 
the history of Indian women in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
based on a wide variety of sources and a truly formidable bibliography. 
Dagmar Engels, by contrast, resolves ‘to combine post-structuralist and 
feminist theories’, but with a strong enipirical emphasis derived from an 
admirable range of sources. The book edited by Kumari Jayavardena and 
Malathi de Alwis exhibits a stronger fusion of radical feminism and 
post-modernism/structuralism. Historically, its value lies in a critique of 
mysoginistic fundamentalism, and some very informative pieces of history 
by Sonia Nishat Amin, Uma Chakravarti, et al. 

‘The ideology that emerged to redefine gender relations’, says Geraldine 
Forbes, and significantly she says ideology and not discourse, ‘was an 
amalgam of new foreign ideas, indigenous concepts, and the response of 
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Indian men and women to the foreign presence in their midst’. The upshot 
was a sort of moderate feminism (she calls this 'social feminism") linked 
with nationalism, as distinct from ‘a radical feminist critique of women's 
work'. The women's organisations demanded education, the vote and the 
abolition of child-marriage on the ground that this would help women fulfil 
their obligations to the family and the nation. A few feminists criticised the 
patriarchal political and family systems in the 1930's, but they were unable 
to forcefully challenge the mainstream women's organisations which flour- 
ished in association with male-dominated nationalist parties. Feminist 
demands for equality were not fully integrated with the nationalist pro- 
gramme, ‘though nationalism’, as Forbes puts it, ‘was feminized’. Gandhi 
assured the husbands and fathers that the politically active women would 
not rebel against the family. The consequent dramatic cancellation of the 
patriarchal demarcation of the private and public spheres as women went 
to jail in thousands was ultimately their own achievement. 

In a fine chapter on women in the nationalist movement, Forbes quotes 
from the moving testament left by Pritilata Waddedar who swallowed 
poison during a raid on a European club in Chittagong: ‘I wonder why 
there should be any distinction between males and females in a fight for the 
cause of the country’s freedom? If our brothers can join a fight for the 
cause of the motherland why can’t the sisters?’ Significantly she spoke of 
‘brothers’; to refer to any-non-fraternal relationship would have been 
unacceptable in the cultural environment of nationalism. 

In her well-researched thesis-turned-book, Dagmar Engels also dwells 
on the novelty of the scene. She quotes from the official sources on 
women’s participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement: ‘The ladies and 
these youths then grew violent, encircled the police officers, fell down 
before them, clutched their legs and seized the reins of the mounted police 
horses’. At the same time, however, poor women who had traditionally 
worked outside their homes, either with their artisan husbands or indepen- 
dently, ‘found it harder in 1930 to earn their living than did women forty 
years earlier’, for female occupations such as husking rice and spinning 
threads had declined. 

What happened to women at home? Here, too, the trends were mixed. 
Partnership, albeit not equality, developed in husband-wife relationships. 
This was made possible by the fact that child marriage was on the way out 
in middle class homes. Nothing is more suggestive than two dramatically 
juxtaposed photos in Forbes' well-illustrated book: the wedding portrait of 
Sahayram Basu (age 20) and his bride Ranu (age 8), 1907, and the wedding 
portrait of two fully grown adults, Ronen and Padmini Sengupta, 1938. 
Sahayram Basu, a jacket over his dhoti, glasses on his nose and an exercise 
book in his hand, is a funny figure separated by a table from his pathetic 
bride, a child loaded with ornaments and heavy wedding clothes, staring 
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uncomprehendingly through the enforced and premature sexualisation of 
her attire. Ronen and Padmini, 31 years later, are two self-assured indi- 
viduals who stand close to each other. It is a pity Professor Forbes did not 
pause to dwell on this theme in her impressive march past the milestones of 
nineteenth and twentieth century women’s history. Offsetting this dra- 
matic transformation is a suggestive point made by Engels: the general 
movement from bride price to dowry in all households, high and low, 
which indicated a deteriorating position for women in this important respect. 

Embodied Violence explores the connection between patriarchy, com- 
munalism and sexual violence against women. Jt shows how escalation of 
sexually repressive practices coincides with the heightening of communal 
consciousness. Religious fundamentalism and patriarchy go hand in hand, 
regulating women’s sexuality, and sanctioning commodification, rape and 
immolation. The theme is pushed back to the nineteenth century, and to 
Tilak’s agitation against the Age of Consent Bill, in a wide-ranging essay 
by Uma Chakravarti. Majoritarian Hindu nationalism of the variety led by 
Tilak sought to ensure that the husband and the community, and not the 
colonial state, should control the wife’s body, a pure site that must belong 
to the nation, a space so inviolable that no colonial intervention could be 
tolerated here. Sonia Nishat Amin’s essay is also a historical exploration 
going back to the nineteenth century, but here the scene shifts to Bengal 
and the Muslim community. She finds that a shift in the boundaries of the 
home (andar) and the outside world (bahir) led to the recasting of the 
middle class Muslim gentlewoman (bhadramahila). 

Together, these books constitute a perceptible advance in women’s 
studies in South Asia. Forbes’ survey meets a clear need for a survey of 
women’s history in modern India; Engels’ book on women’s history in 
Bengal is also a distinct contribution despite the fact that Bengal has been 
well-trodden by women’s studies specialists; the essays in Embodied Vio- 
lence reach out to the broader subject of gender history, and make an 
important point by demonstrating its connection with general history. The 
discipline in order to grow must focus in future on the sex/gender system 
which seems to have acquired a somewhat similar outline over the whole of 
South Asia in course of its long evolution. This system is, moreover, 
central to the social formation in the subcontinent, a point that women’s 
historians would do well to bear in mind. A more general approach is 
clearly indicated. Forbes’ work, which is a good synthesis covering the 
whole of India, has shown the way. 


Rajat Kanta Ray 
Presidency College 
University of Calcutta 
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WiLLIAM R. Prca, Peasants and Monks in British India, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Delhi, 1996, pp. 242, Rs 395. 


The book under review is a marvellous study of the religious underpinnings 
of north Indian political culture in British India. William Pinch reconstructs 
the world of the peasantry as it overlapped with that of the monastic 
community. He focuses primarily on the Ramanandi monastic sect and 
argues that Vaishnava reform provided the common meeting ground 
between the peasants and the Ramanandis. 

Pinch is of the view that Vaishnava reform, with its emphasis on social 
equity, provided the low caste peasant community with an avenue for 
social mobility and an escape from caste oppression. This was because, ‘not 
only were Ramanandis eager to attract followers into the sampradaya 
irrespective of status, especially those derided as “vile” and “impure” but 
they were ready to encourage a pure lifestyle as a way of undermining the 
caste discrimination that stigmatised low status populations’ [p. 39]. How- 
ever, the encouragement given to the lower castes did not debar the upper 
castes from participation in the Ramanandi sampradaya. 

In a stimulating chapter based on fascinating vernacular literature Pinch 
moves on to the twentieth century and discusses the tensions within the 
Ramanandis over the association with Ramanuja—the twelfth century 
Vaishnava Bhakti saint from south India and a prominent figure in the 
Ramanandi tradition. The 1918-21 Ramanandi decision to reject the 
Ramanuja connection on account of his perceived upper caste, elite bent at 
one level rejected the very notion of social superiority which in their view 
fueled the *Ramanuja acharya avowals of religious exclusivity'. On the 
other hand it completely altered the social and ideological dimensions of 
twentieth century Ramanandi egalitarianism and resulted in the creation of 
an altered mythology of Ramanand's life. This was best reflected in the 
publication and propagation of a new range of Ramanandi books which 
proliferated with the emergence of the print technology. 

However, despite the egalitarian stress of the radical Ramanandis of the 
post-1921 period the burden of caste continued to shape the political and 
social mores of monks and peasants alike. In the twentieth century there 
emerged within the lower jatis a reform movement geared towards achieving 
personal and community dignity by an unqualified assertion of status. This 
was manifested in the campaigns mounted by the Kurmi, Yadav and 
Kushvaha peasants for high Kshatriya status. Pinch shows that this clamour 
for status was not entirely bereft of the Vaishnava ethic popular in the 
Gangetic region. In fact it derived from it and occasionally intersected with 
Ramanandi monasticism. Here, Pinch makes an important point by indi- 
cating through vernacular material that the popular concern with caste 
status predated the rise of an imperial census apparatus and the obsession 
with caste. His survey of the indigenous texts reveals that 'claims to 
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personal and community dignity appeared to be part of a longer discourse 
that did not require European political and administrative structures’. 

Finally, the book reviews the class dimension of Indian nationalism and 
the caste dimension of peasant radicalism in the twentieth century. This 
exercise is undertaken primarily to discern how these important develop- 
ments intersected with the socio-cultural agenda of Kshatriya reform 
grounded as it was in the Vaishnava ethic. 

The strength of the book lies in its extensive survey of vernacular 
literature, some of which has not yet been looked at in detail by social 
historians. The analysis of this new material makes it possible for Pinch to 
question the historical literature, based on official colonial commentaries, 
which argues for the British construction of caste and community categories 
and emphasises the colonial invention of a political tradition in India. In 
contrast, Pinch explores the emergence of peasant and monk discourses on 
the issue of status, caste and jati which predate colonialism. He shows that 
both British colonialists and Indian nationalists merely manipulated to 
their advantage the peasant and monk rhetoric on status, caste and com- 
munity even as it remained grounded in the Vaishnava religious tradition. 
Thus, the book adds a new dimension to the ongoing debates on the 
cultural interphase between the colonial state and society in British India. 

The book is, however, relatively skimpy and the argument leans in the 
discussions on the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. For instance, 
one craves for more meat in the argument when Pinch discusses the 
Company’s ‘demilitarisation’ of Gangetic north India and its ramifications 
on monasticism. Here, the narrative gets jumpy and derives largely from 
the surveys of Francis Buchanan. This official source does not offer a very 
clear picture of the reconfigurated Vaishnava monasticism in the period. 

These shortcomings apart, this is an important book of high quality and 
an essential read for scholars of modern and contemporary Indian history. 


Seema Alavi 

Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


AMIYA P. SEN, Hindu Revivalism in Bengal 1872-1905: Some Essays in 
Interpretation, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1993, pp. xiii + 456. 


Defining the nation in terms of Hindu icons has been the most recent 
political trend in India, tending to replace the old ‘secularist’ shibboleths of 
the Nehruvian era. Within this contemporary political context, looking for 
the roots of pan-Hindu politics has become an urgent historical project; 
the present monograph is certainly a major step in this direction. It is also a 
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significant contribution to the intellectual history of Bengal where liberal 
cosmopolitan values as well as their very opposite ideas, identified vaguely 
as the ‘great Hindu awakening’, developed side by side, and as the author 
claims, among the same class of people (if of course, all the western- 
educated Bengalees could be fitted into the same ‘class’). Such complexities 
and contradictions in the realm of ideas have been presented in this book in 
a way that readers will find intellectually challenging. 

Hindu revivalism in Bengal, as Sen argues, had different strands within 
it. It began with an urge to reform and rediscover the humanist and 
rational elements within the ancient Hindu civilisation of India and reposi- 
tion it again on a high pedestal of glory. But gradually such reformist 
attitudes were submerged in a new fervent for insular and chauvinistic 
Hinduism. In between these two extremes there had been many other 
shades of opinion. It is this tortuous path of ‘transition’ of Bengali intellectual 
life from ‘Renaissance’ moods to those of ‘revival’ that the six chapters in 
this book seek to trace in great detail. 

The discussion begins with the controversy surrounding the Brahmo 
Marriage Bill of 1872, which raised the question of Brahmo identity. As 
some of the Brahmos wanted to define themselves as separate from the 
Hindus, others began to seek a position within the great tradition of 
Hinduism. But so far as women's rights were concerned, there was not 
much difference between the positions of Kesab Sen and other supporters 
of the act and that of their detractors. Both the groups secured vyavasthas 
from orthodox pundits in support of their positions. Kesab himself later 
criticised the act for promoting ‘godless marriages’. The growing un- 
popularity of this legal reform during the subsequent period signified, as 
Sen argues, a retreat, albeit temporary, from the universalist idealism of 
the erstwhile Brahmo Samaj into the insular world of Hindu nationalism. 
To a large extent this was due to what he calls a neo-Hindu counter 
aggression. 

This aggression came through the new Bengali press. Sen identifies two 
distinct trends within this aggressive response. The first group of literary 
personalities, namely, Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay and Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, Nabin Chandra Sen and Akshay Chandra Sarkar, the last 
one receiving such scholarly attention for the first time, differed among 
themselves. But their unity lay in their perspectives on Europe; all of them 
agreed that Indian tradition needed to be looked at in the light of reason 
and evaluated by using tools of analysis taken from the West. They repre- 
sented what Sen calls a 'syncretist tradition’, that sought to reconcile faith 
with reason. 

But soon unreason took over, as Bankim's syncretism was submerged in 
an aggressive and insular Hindu nationalism, propounded by a second 
group of intellectuals like Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachudamoni, the various 
contributors to the Bengali weekly Bangabasi and the relentless Hindu 
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missionary Krishno Prasanno Sen, working through his Arya Dharma 
Pracharini Sabha. This was the period of aggressive propaganda, with the 
circulation of Bangabasi reaching twenty thousand per week by 1889-90 
and the missionary activities of Krishna Prasanno taking him to places as 
far as Benares and Lahore. An intrinsic faith in the innate qualities of 
Hinduism and in its superiority over all other religions led to the notion 
that it needed no reform. In order to communicate this message to the 
western-educated intellectuals, Pandit Sasadhar began to speak in a language 
of science, arguing that all the basic theories of western science were 
known to the ancient Indian sages. His strategy ultimately failed, as the 
Bengalee intelligentsia rejected it. But these debates added a new aggress- 
ive and intransigent note to neo-Hindu propaganda, which reached its 
peak in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 

Sen does not find any ‘specific or an entirely satisfactory explanation’ for 
this sudden upsurge of orthodox Hindu sentiments, a focus for which was 
provided by the controversy surrounding the Age of Consent Bill (1890). 
Why the Hindu female body became the site for contest between the 
votaries of Hinduism and their opponents — the colonial state and its reform- 
ist supporters — is a question that can be answered only with reference to the 
contemporary socio-political situation, on which, however, there is very 
little discussion in this book. The passage of the bill, Sen argues, did not 
alter the position of the Hindu women, but put the revivalists in a state of 
psychological crisis, as there was no alternative issue to rally around. One 
may point out, however, that this crisis which Sen argues about was 
perhaps only temporary, even though it was true, as the centre stage was 
soon taken over by the cow protection movement. A few years later, the 
Swadeshi leaders in Bengal were overtly using Hindu revivalist icons. 

Within this environment of contestation and even obscurantism, Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda represented, as this book argues, yet another 
distinct trend, signifying the coming back of Vedanta. Ramakrishna’s 
universalism was based on tolerance, though not syncretism. Vivekananda 
evinced a faith in the glory of the Hindu past, but was equally scornful of 
the negative aspects of Hinduism. His position, Sen thinks, cannot be fitted 
into any stereotypical rubric, like reformer or revivalist, liberal or ortho- 
dox, as he was everything combined into one. He gave greater international 
projection to Hinduism. If that did not change the West’s attitudes to the 
Hindus in any significant way, it certainly changed the Hindu’s perception 
of the self. 

The book also raises important theoretical issues. It argues, first of all, 
that revivalism was not a senseless retreat into the past, but rather selective 
use of some of its aspects which had relevance for the present. Moreover, 
many of the traditions of the past had not fallen into complete disuse; such 
continuities need not be glossed over. The author also cautions against 
indiscreet use of such blanket terms as ‘revivalism’, or ‘reformism’, as 
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many aspects of the revivalist thinking were indeed reformist and futuristic. 
Yet, generalisation is unavoidable and can also be helpful, if done carefully, 
for having a proper assessment of the thinkers and for distinguishing one 
trend from the other. It is also misleading to think, we are reminded, that 
the patronage of the landed gentry promoted conservatism, as Hindu 
revivalism in Bengal enjoyed immense support among the professional 
classes. One may, however, point out over here that in nineteenth century 
Bengal it was difficult to separate the two classes and therefore it was futile 
to expect two different worldviews. 

The problem of the book, if there is any, is with its structure. Its six 
chapters are independent essays in their own right, and no serious attempt 
has been made to interconnect them around a central argument. If there is 
at all any running theme in the book, it is that, to quote the author himself, 
*the so-called Hindu revivalism was not only fragmented but a multifaceted 
body of opinion' (p. 228). But what were the interfaces, one wonders, 
between these various fragments and facets? And finally, the book should 
have been edited a little more carefully. The name of P.C. Majumdar, to 
cite a few avoidable errors, has been spelled in five different ways in the 
book (pp. 44, 45, 68, 69, 70, 73, 372, 394, 440); and Meredith Borthwick 
has become ‘Bosthwick’ (pp. 73, 76, 444). The last one, as it appears in the 
same form both in the notes and in the bibliography, leads to a suspicion 
that it is not just an innocent printing error. 


Sekhar Bandyopadhyay 
Victoria University of Wellington 


M.N. Srinivas, Indian Society through Personal Writings, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1996. pp. 245, Rs 395. 

M.N. Srinivas, Village, Caste, Gender and Method: Essays in Indian 
Social Anthropology, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1996, pp. 244, 
Rs 395. 


Professor M.N. Srinivas is a towering academician. His pioneering works 
in Indian social anthropology has wide influence in academic circles beyond 
his discipline. The books under review, collections of articles written over a 
period of four decades give us, at one place, the gist of his major theoretical 
and empirical contribution. They are valuable, though those who have 
read his earlier works may not find them new and exciting. 

The first volume has eleven essays. Eight of them are based on his field- 
study of Rampura, the village in south Karnataka where he did fieldwork 
in 1948 and 1952. In fact, four chapters have been culled from his book, 
The Remembered Village (1976). They are about castes, religion and dis- 
putes within and between families and castes. One chapter is on Bangalore 
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which is of a journalistic nature. The first two chapters are autobiographical. 
For Srinivas, the study of one’s culture is also a study of oneself. He rightly 
argues that “Sociology of the Self” should be a rich field given the 
diversities and utilities which the members of Indian civilisation are heirs 
to' (xi). These autobiographical essays make interesting reading, though 
given his skill, insight and experiences one would have expected greater 
depth and analysis than what is presented in the essays about Indian 
academic life, Gujarat society in general and Vadodara in particular where 
he began his academic career. One would also have expected sociological 
analysis from Srinivas about Delhi's academic life—his encounter with the 
bureaucracy and policy-makers within and outside the university, where he 
spent nearly two decades. 

The second volume has twelve essays covering four themes: village, 
caste, gender and method. In an essay on ‘The Indian Village: Myth and 
Reality' he joins issue with western social anthropologists Dumont and 
Pocock, British administrators Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and Sir Henry Maine and thinkers like Karl Marx. He convincingly argues 
that the village was never self-sufficient as it is portrayed by British scholars 
and administrators on the one hand and Indian nationalists belonging to 
the Gandhian school on the other. ‘Economic autarky and political auto- 
nomy of the Indian village’ is a myth. Srinivas challenges Dumont’s, as well 
as Pocock's formulation regarding ‘a kind of sociological reality’ of a 
village. According to them, the Indian village is not a community. It is an 
‘architectural and demographic fact’. For villagers their identity is of caste 
and not of the village to which they belong. Dumont does not consider at 
all ‘the question whether unequal groups living in a small face-to-face 
communities can have common interests binding them together' (21). 
Srinivas gives several instances to show ‘village solidarity’, that village 
functions as a ‘unit’ and inhabitants cutting across castes have loyalty for 
the village. The villagers have common interests in survival and they are 
interdependent on each other in social and economic activities. According 
to the author the village is a community where all the villagers have some 
loyalty to its social entity. One would tend to agree with Srinivas in 
polemical debate. However, after forty years of the growth of sociology in 
India with empirical studies, it is a simplistic or pedantic question to 
debate whether the village is a community or not. When people live 
together for generations they do depend upon each other, if not in day to 
day life, at least at a time of crisis. A more relevant question needs to be 
probed: what is the nature of village community? In what way and when do 
the village inhabitants share common interests? I wish Srinivas were right in 
his opinion that the village functionaries—a headman and an accountant— 
‘act for the whole village and not for any one section of it (70). By now a 
number of village studies show that the situation is otherwise. However, 
notwithstanding his preference for seeing society from above, he raises a 
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pertinent question: ‘For testing the vertical unity of the village a crucial 
question is, “How far does the unity of the village really include polar 
groups in the Brahmins and untouchables, and peripheral groups like the 
Muslims?"' (70) 

One of the important contributions of Srinivas is the concept of *domi- 
nant caste’. According to him, dominant caste is one when ‘it predominates 
numerically over the other castes, and when it also wields preponderant 
economic and political power’ (55). Certain changes have taken place in 
the rural power structure during the last five decades. Numerically large 
groups, though of low status in the social hierarchy, have been mobilised 
politically and have challenged the traditionally dominant castes. “There is 
conflict between the old and the emerging dominates and this is likely to 
increase’ (xii). This is true. But is the nature of dominance the same in both 
the cases? Can we call the Kolis of Gujarat ‘dominant caste’ as he does, in 
the same way as we call the patidars who enjoy both economic as well as 
political power even without holding political offices? The Kolis cannot 
create a ‘structure of authority’ within each group it has to deal with, nor 
do they play any significant role in the settlement of disputes between or 
within other castes, whereas the patidars can. If this is so, how does the 
concept help us to understand the power structure in the village? 

Since the beginning of his academic career, Srinivas has repeatedly 
emphasised a need for fieldwork and ‘participation observation’ method 
for studying communities. Fieldwork makes the researcher rooted in the 
society which he is studying. It gives him a feel of what is happening at the 
grass-roots level. Srinivas advises social anthropologists that they should 
try and ‘see the world from the point of view of the people he is studying. 
This requires the gift of empathy, the ability to place oneself in the shoes of 
others, much in the same way a novelist is able to place himself in the shoes 
of the characters and view events and situations from their diverse points of 
view’ (210). The author very strongly criticises academic entrepreneurs 
who mainly carry out large-scale surveys based on oversimplified assump- 
tions about social processes; and a priori models based on western experi- 
ences and mindsets. The quality of data of such surveys is poor and often 
unreliable. During the last four decades researchers have been divided into 
two classes—one of the data gatherers and another of model-builder 
Brahmins who work on computers and get tables without doing fieldwork. 
Srinivas is, however, not against quantification and survey per se. “What to 
look for in the field’ is an important question for a good researcher, he 
observes. 

The value of the book would have been enriched had he given dates and 
places of the earlier publication of the essays. Some references, for example 
of his own work of 1990 and Sumanta Banerjee’s study, are missing. 
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Notwithstanding this, the volumes would be very useful to all those who 
are interested in understanding Indian society. 


Ghanshyam Shah 
Centre For Social Studies 
Surat 


H. YANAGISAWA, A Century of Change: Caste and Irrigated Lands in Tamil 
Nadu 1860s-1970s, Manohar Publishers and Distributors, New Delhi, 
1996, pp. 337, Rs 450. 


This book deals with a subject of great importance as its subtitle—Caste 
and Irrigated Lands in Tamil Nadu 1860s—1970s—indicates. 

The study is based on an exhaustive mining of-official records, especially 
the settlement registers for 26 villages in Lalgudi taluk in Trichinopoly 
district. The author needs three sets of registers for 1865, 1895 and 1925, to 
trace changes in patterns of landholding. And finally, Prof. Yanagisawa 
surveyed a village between 1979 and 1982. He concluded that in the 1860s 
agrarian society in irrigated villages in Tamil Nadu was not egalitarian but 
underwent a marked change after the 1870s. Three developments seem to 
have most strongly stimulated this change in agrarian society: the intensi- 
fication of agricultural production, the emigration of lower and higher- 
caste members to estates and urban areas respectively, and the integration 
of the South Indian agricultural economy into the world trade network 
under the colonial system. Farms declined in size, but non-Brahmins 
became large landowners and the non-Brahmin population was stratified 
(p. 281). Day labourers replaced permanent farm servants (p. 282). One 
result was that the gradual decline of the dominance of higher castes 
further proceeded in the period after Independence. In particular, the self- 
consciousness among people of lower castes, which was fed in the colonial 
period, grew further, stimulated by movements among them after Inde- 
pendence. The author stresses that many changes misleadingly. attributed 
to the Green Revolution should in fact be considered to be developments 
of a process which started in the colonial period. His analysis highlights 
neglected changes in the usual agrarian categories within the landholding 
group, Brahmins migrated and gave way to ‘traders and moneylenders’. 
Again, some landholders became tenants, as also did the formerly landless. 
The status of landless labourers improved too. 

Another unique feature of the work is frequent comparisons between 
Tamil Nadu and Japan. But despite his very wide reading Prof. Yanagisawa 
fails to notice similarities between the historiography of Tamil Nadu and 
Bengal (on which Sumit Guha has written well) or Maharashtra, especially 
after the late nineteenth century. 


hj 
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If the empirical work is testimony to Japanese diligence and throughness, 
the analysis unfortunately shows the drawbacks of Japanese politeness. We 
` need something between Indian rudeness and aggression and Japanese 
courtesy and timidity. While Indians claim that their statements are original, 
if not revolutionary, Professor Yanagisawa -will not attempt to choose 
between two contradictory versions; for example, fn. 62, (p. 276). And 
some of his conclusions are over-familiar. On independence as an important 
dimension of welfare, he should have cited N.S. Jodha, ‘Poverty Debate in 
India: A Minority View', Economic, Special Number, November 1988. 
Some of Yanagisawa's errors are not specifically Japanese but typical of 
the field, such as the use of terms like ‘structural change’. The most 
important is the treàtment of caste categories. Yanagisawa too frequently 
uses terms like *higher caste', though Tamil Brahmins feel they are uniquely 
different from other castes, and their loss of land and political power is 
perhaps the most striking feature of the twentieth century political history 
of Tamil Nadu. 


Dharma Kumar 

Senior Fellow 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
Teenmurti House 

New Delhi 110 011 


Short Notices 





PETER RoBB/KAORU SUGIHARA/H. YANAGISAWA, Local Agrarian Societies 
in Colonial India: Japanese Perspectives, Manohar Publishers and Distri- 
butors, New Delhi, 1997, pp. 410, Rs 500. 


All the articles in this volume were written by Japanese scholars. Dr Peter 
Robb characterises the special features of Japanese scholarship thus: India 
is compared with Japan, not the West; quantitative data is collected and 
worked on; and micro aspects are analysed. 

Dr Robb’s own discussion of methodology is not over-sophisticated, but 
his characterisation of Japanese work is by and large just, though others 
(including this reviewer) would value quantitative work more ‘highly than 
he does. 

The areas covered are Madras- Presidency and Bengal. General topics 
include famines and epidemics, and the technology of the Indian sugar 
industry. Several papers focus on comparison with Japan; this comparison 
is frequently made by Indians who should benefit in particular from these 
papers. In fact, there is much in the volume for all Indianists, except those 
familiar with writing in Japanese. The articles draw heavily on writing in 
Japanese. On this evidence, the Japanese are much less arrogant than 
western scholars, ‘the Western-trained' to whom Robb refers, also many 
wholly Indian scholars. Perhaps they should be more self-confident. 


* 


BURTON STEIN AND SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM (eds), Institutions and Economic 
Change in South Asia, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1996, pp. 324, 
Rs 450. 


This volume is part of a series of collections from the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London; it consists of papers read at a workshop in 
SOAS in 1992, as well as specially commissioned papers. The editors state 
that ‘there is a unifying thread that runs through these papers, namely a 
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determination to see South Asian actors in processes of economic change 
in relation to a changing gamut of institutions. If these actors were forced 
at times to accommodate to the institutional structure, they were also 
influential in shaping them; thus neither the one nor the other can be given 
a prior status in the discussion that follows’. But this reviewer is not 
convinced that the collection is unified. It seems in fact to be a ragbag of 
mixed articles, eleven in all, ranging from excellent well-researched papers 
to the usual low quality conference paper, and from papers on major 
themes to papers on minor themes. Needless to say the latter may still be 
very useful, but their interest may be restricted to specialists; I would put 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam’s paper on the pearl fishery at Mannar in this 
category. Of the general papers, a noteworthy one is by Barbara Harriss— 
White, entitled ‘Order, order . . . Agro-commercial micro-structures and 
the state: the experience of regulation’. The author raises important ques- 
tions here, going beyond the usual clichés about the market and planning. 
As she herself recognises the paper is preliminary and one hopes she is 
pursuing the questions she has raised. 

Historians, especially economic historians, may well find that the volume 
contains papers of special interest to them. 


* 


JAMES LEE and CAMERON CAMPBELL, Fate and Fortune in Rural China: 
Social Organization and Population Behaviour in Liaoning 1774-1873, 
ISBN: 0-521-58119-2, £35.00, 282 pp., Cambridge University Press. 


This study of a military farming community of some 5 to 15 million people 
in north China uses household registers to reconstruct the population and 
family history of some 12,000 military farmers or bannermen in north 
China between 1774 and 1873. Short though it is, the study makes a 
number of important points. Females were neglected or killed and marital 
fertility was kept low, resulting in low rates of population growth over 1.5 
millennia. The study also argues, contrary to current beliefs, that the 
imperial state influenced rural society. 


Index to Volume XXXIV 
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Chandra, Satish: Historiography, Religion and State in Medieval India, by Shalin 
Jain (p. 379) 

Chatterjee, Kumkum: Merchants, Politics and Society in Early Modern India, 
Bihar: 1733-1820, by Lakshmi Subramanian 

Chaudhury, Sushil: From Prosperity to Decline: Eighteenth-Century Bengal, by 
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This path-breaking volume explores the neglected aspects of India’s inde- 
pendence and the simultaneous partitioning of the subcontinent in 1947. It 
analyses the tremendous upheaval that accompanied the Partition, concen- 
trating on its popular perceptions and psychological impacts. 


This volume includes essays from eminent scholars on various aspects of 
partition: the train killings in the Punjab; the abduction of women; mass 
migration and resettlement; the articulation of partition in literature; memories of 
abandoned homes and lost relatives; and integration of princely states into the 
Indian Union. 


Ironically, this upheaval was not accompanied by a radical break from the 
past, as one would perhaps expect, but by a great many continuities. This is 
documented by essays on the Congress government in Bihar in the 19408; the 
roots of Pakistan's civil-military state; and the attitude of Indian big business.’ 
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"This book makes a strong and convincing case for an agrarian history of india 
that will give its due place to princely India, and not just British India. . . . Its 
observations are bound to be controversial, but they cannot be ignored by those 
who take a serious interest in the study of Indian society and history.’ 


André Béteille 


The historiography of colonialism in India has, by and large, ignored princely 
India; instead, the inferences drawn from British India are generally applied to the 
whole country. Terming this tendency as a ‘colonial mode of historiography’, the 
author corrects this Imbalance by providing a trend-setting study which explores 
the distinct socio-economic formations of the princely states during colonial rule. 


The central argument of the book is that colonial penetration failed to dissolve 
the pre-capitalist socio-economic order. Far from being passive objects, the pre- 
colonial structures and subjects resisted colonial capitalist penetration and forced 
its agents to compromise and to co-exist. The result was that the colonial power 
and the princely states survived by bolstering and legitimizing each other. 


Hira Singh also discusses the peasant movements from the 1920s onwards. He 
believes that tnese agitations played a critical role in dissolving the feudal order 
and, by extension, its ally, the colonial state since the collapse of one led inevitably 
to the collapse of of the-other. 


A forceful and closely argued exercise in disceming historical exposition which 
challenges many established theories, this will be essentia! reading for scholars in 
the fields of history, sociology, agrarian history, politics and development studies. 
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General rules have proved to be a very useful resource for intellectual power, whether in 
personal conduct and forms of government, or in scientific thought and management. This 
is the premise underlying this collection of onginal essays which examines the significance 
of rules and laws both in cognition and in social existence, and their importance, along with 
constitutions, in large societies and polities. Representing various disciplines, the distinguished 
contributors review recent historical experiences with general rules, legal codes and 
constitutionalism—especially m Europe, China and India—to provide a basis for forming 
judgements on these crucial issues in the years ahead 


Among the issues analyzed are the historical provenance and analogues, the dilemmas 
and difficulnes associated with them, and contemporary experiences at working with and 
disseminating these ideas. Overall, the volume argues that a society's capacity to revise its 
rules to fit changing circumstances can help it restructure itself in orderly ways. Further, 
that in the management of large, complex societies with enlarged social, political and 
economic scales, enormous common gains can accrue from learning to work effectively with 
general rules. 


Taken together, this collection provides a broad understanding of general rules while 
simultaneously addressing urgent issues of contemporary policy relevance. It will be essential 
reading for those in the field of law, political science, public administration, sociology and 
history. i 
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